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C L Ass 1. 
S U ud: * 


E, 
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＋ HE ſtrongeſt Gum is that called, from the Guus. 
| Tragacanth or Goats-thorn tree which pro- 


\ 
"# 
- 


duces it, Gum Tragacanth, and corruptiy Aab. : 


* 


flowered tree, growing in the iſland Candy and other 
parts of Aſia, near Aleppo in Syria, in Cilicia, on the ſea- 
coaſts about Marſeilles, &c. In Candy, the gummy 


Juice begin to exude about the latter end of June: 


Tournefort has given a Copper-plate repreſenting its 
ſucceſſive protruſion, and the manner of its concretion : 
t proves more or leſs pure, of a whiter or darker co- 
lour, according to the weather after its exudation, and 
the accidental admixture of duſt. | 

The beſt Gum Tragacanth is in white, light, ſmooth, 
tranſparent, vermicular tears or ſtriæ, of a ſweetiſn 
talte, without any ſmell. A yellowiſh or brawnith 
colour, though an imperfection in the drug, is not a 


mark of its being impure: The very whiteſt Gum 
Vol. II. B be- 


2 


DDr 


VEGETABLE IVI. 


Guus. becomes dark- coloured, barely by being diſſolved in 


pure diſtilled water, and exſiccated again by a gen. 
tle warmth: Some report, that it ſuffers the fame 
change on being long kept. It diſſolves totally in watet: 
Spirit of Wine extracts only about half a ſcruple out 
of an ounce. It gives over nothing in diſtillation either 
to water or to ſpirit, both the liquors ariſing unchan- 
ged. It is difficultly reducible into powder, unleſs it 
be thoroughly dried, and the mortar heated; or in 
winter, when ſtrong froſts have rendered the Gum 
hard and brittle. 

Gum Tragacanth is made uſe of for faſtening down 
dry ſpecimens of plants upon paper, in making artifici- 
al flowers, in dying ſilks, and for the other more curious 
mechanic purpoſes, where a ſtrong and a fine Gum is 
required, whether for conglutinating, ſtiffening, or 
brightening. In medicine, it is employed for giving 
tenacity to powders, fo as to fit them for being made 
into troches and other like forms: In electaries it is 
improper, as it renders them too ſlimy upon keeping. 
Tough coheſive ſubſtances, as Agaric and Colocynth, 
are made pulverable by beating them with a mucilage 
of Gum Tragacanth, and then drying the maſs. With 
regard to the virtues of this and other Gums, they 
ſoften and thicken acrimonious thin juices, and hence 


their uſe in fluxes, and in ſome kinds of coughs and 


other diforders of the breaſt : In coughs where thick 


phlegm abounds, they are rather hurtful than bene- 
ficial (a). CLASS 


(a) Gum Trag acanth.] This differs from all the other gummy ſubſtan- 
ces hitherto known, in giving a thick conſiſtence to a much larger quan- 
tity of water, and being much more difficultly, or rather not at all per- 
fectly diſſoluble. Put into water, it ſlowly imbibes a large quantity of 
the liquid, ſwells into a large volume, and forms a ſoft but not fluid Mu- 
cilage. If the quantity of water is more than the Gum can imbibe, the 
Mucilage forms an irregular maſs, which does not mingle with the reſt 
of the water on ſtanding for many days, but unites or diſſolves 
by flight agitation : The ſolution has a wheyiſh or turbid appearance; 
and on ſtanding tor a day or two, the Mucilage ſubſides again, the lim- 
pid water on the ſurface retaining little of the Gum. | 

Gum Arabic, Gum Senegal, and the Gums of the European Plum 
and Cherry trees, ſeem to be but little different from one another: The 
Senegal is ſuppoſed to b- the ſtrongeſt, and the Arabic the fineſt Gum. 
Gum Senegal, brought from the ifland of that name on the coaſt of Afri- 


ca, commonly ſupplies the place of Arabic in the ſhops, and is the ſolt 


chiefly employed by the callico printers, and in other buſineſſes — 


nn _ 


*, 
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2 | | $ jui tables, th Rest- 
1 P the reſinous juices of vegetables, there are Restes. 
* ſome which exude ſlowly, and after their exu- ww. 
it dation ſoon concrete upon the tree into ſolid tears or 
n maſſes, of various figures and magnitudes. Others 
m iſue more copioully, retain their fluidity longer, and 
are commonly brought to us in their liquid ſtate, un- 
'n der the name of balſams (5). 3 | 
1 galſams diſſolve, like the ſolid Reſins, in reftified Barsaus, 
90 Spirit of Wine, moſt readily in ſuch as is impregnated 
11 vith fixed alcaline Salt, They mingle with all eſſen- 
" Gums are made uſe of: It is generally in larger maſſes than the other, 
"g and of a darker yellowiſh or browniſh colour, All theſe are near- 
de ly pure Gums: They readily and perfectly diſſolve in water into a lim- 
F. pid liquor, and do not ſeparate from it _ ſtanding: On inſpiſſating 
18 the ſolutions, the exſiccated Gums prove, like Gum Tragacanth treated 
g. in the ſame manner, conſiderably darker coloured than at firſt, . 
th It is obſervable that Gum Arabic and Gum Tragacanth are very little 
g diſpoſed to unĩte with one another. When diſſolved in water and mixed 
ge tozether, the Gum Tragicanth ſeparates in a much ſhorter time than 
ich when diſſol ved by itſelf; and this whether the ſolutions be thick, or di- 
£ luted largely with water, 
/ (b) Reins. It is ſuppoſed, and with great probability, that Balſams 
ce and Reſins, are no other than vegetable Oils of the ſubtile or the groſs 
nd kind, ſome what altered by the intimate admixture of a vegetable acid and 
2 ng an over- proportion of earthy matter, or deprived of their more 
0 volatile and watery parts. | 
ne- Some of the chemical writers, particularly Mr. Macquer, imagine mi- 
88 neral Bitumens alſo to be of the ſame ori in; to be no other than vege- 
table Reſins, ſomewhat altered by the admixture of mineral acids in the 
an- earth, This opinion though it appears ſpecious from the conſiderations 
an- brought in ſupport of it, is built perhaps upon too ſlight foundations, 
per Mineral Bitumens are very different in their qualities from vegetable 
y of Reſins, and in the mineral kingdom we find a fluid Oil, very different from 
Hu- vegetable Oils, The mineral Oil is changed by mineral acids into a ſub- 
the ſtance greatly reſembling Bitumen; and the vegetable Oils are changed 
relt by the ſame acids into ſubſtances greatly reſembling the natural Reins, 
Ives rom Bitumens we gain by diſtillation the mineral Oil, and from Reſins 
ice; the vegetable Oll, diſtinct in their qualities as at firtt. Vegetable Oils 
im- and Reſins have been treated with all the known mineral acids, but have 
never yielded any thing ſimilar to the mineral Bitumens. It feems there- 
lum fore, as if the oily products of the two kingdoms were ſpecifically and 
The eſſentially different. The laws of chemical enquiries, at leaſt demand 
um. that we do not look upon them any otherwiſe, till we are ab e to pro- 
* Cuce from one a ſubſtance ſimilar to the other. When this ſhall be done, 
10¹ 


an not before, the preſumptions that nature eff. &s the ſame change i 
th: bowels of the earth, will be of ſome weight, * 
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tial Oils, though with one more readily than with ang: 
ther. By trituration with Almonds, Piſtachio nuts, 


Hazel nuts, and other like unctuous farinaceous ker. 


J. 
OroBAL- 
SAM. 


— 


nels, they become miſcible with water into an emyl. 
ſion or milky liquor. Yolk of eggs alſo renders them 
ſoluble in water; and ſugar ſtill more elegantly (c). 
In diſtillation with water they yield, ſome i fires and 
others a ſmall quantity of eſſential Oil, a ſolid brittle 
Reſin remaining behind in the ſtill, 

The moſt precious of the Balſams is that common- 
ly called OPOBALSAM, or Balm of Gilead, Opa. 
balſamum, Balſamelæon, Balſamum verum Album, A. 
gyptiacum, Judaicum, Syriacum, Gileadenſe, è Mecca, &c. 
This is the produce of certain trees, which grew for- 
merly in the valley of Jericho, but after the conqueſt 
of the Holy Land by the Turks, were removed to 
Grand Cairo, where the Balſam plantation is faid to 
be now guarded by Janiſſaries, and the reſinous juice 
collected for the Sultan only. ; 

We are not to imagine, that what is ſold by the 
druggiſts under the name of this balſam, at no very 


great price, is the true Egyptian ſort : It is either the 


native juice of another kind of tree, or what is more 
probable, a compoſition of Balſam of Copaiba with 
diſtilled Oils, &c. Hence we meet with Opobalſams 
very different from one another, or agreeing only in 
external appearance. The only ſpecimen of the ge- 
nuine Egyptian Balſam that I have ever ſeen, was one 
in the Royal Apotheca at Dreſden, received by King 


Auguſtus among other preſents, from the Grand Sig- 
nior himſelf, An Arabian Balſam, left in our own 


repoſitory by my predeceſſor Gundelſheim, who had 
probably procured it in Arabia or at Conſtantinople, 


| where he travelled with Tournefort, comes the near- 


dle Gums; but the ſolutions made by the former are leſs permanent! 


eſt to the above. | The 


(c Balſamt rendered miſcible with wa'er by Sugar, &c.] Balſams, Ike 
eſſential O'ls, are ſtill more elegantly diſſolved in water by the mterven- 
tion of Gums and Mucilages ; and the ſolutions obtained by the means 
of theſe are likewiſe the molt permanent. Gum is the medium employ- 
ed by nature herſelf for uniting the oily, reſinous and balſamic juices 
vegetables with the watery ; the medium, wh.ch enables water to e“ 
tract by infuſion, the flavour of aromatic herbs. Gum Tragac nth 
renders Oils and Balſams miſcible with water, as well as the more ſolu · 


thoſe made by the latter. 


VEGETABLE JUICES. 


and tranſparent, about the conſiſtence of Venice Tur- 
pentine, of a ſtrong, penetrating, agreeable, aromatic 
imell, and a ſlightly bitteriſn pungent taſte : By age 
it becomes yellower, browner and thicker, loſing by 
degrees, like eſſential Oils, ſome of its finer and more 
ſubtile parts. To ſpread, when dropt into water, all 
over the ſurface, and to form a fine, thin, rainbow- 
coloured cuticle, ſo tenacious that it may be taken up 
entire by the point of a needle, were formerly infalli- 
ble criteria of the genuine Opobaliam. I have obſer- 


$ 


The true Balſam is of a pale yellowiſh colour, clear Oropar- 


SAM, 


— 


ved, however, that other Balſams, when of a certain 


degree of conſiſtence, exhibit theſe phænomena equal - 
ly with the Egyptian (d). | 


(ad) Balſam of Gilead.) This Balſam according to Proſper Alpinus, is 
obtained from a ſmall Evergreen-tree or Shrub, about the ſize of the 
Privet or C,tiſus, with flexible branches and a few leaves, which reſemble 
thoſe of Rue or rather of the Lentiſk-tree, ſet in pairs along a middle 
tin, with an odd one at the end. The branches is covered with two 
membranous thin barks, the outermoſt of a reddiſh-hrown colour, the in- 
ner greeniſh ; the woody part is white. The flowers are of a purpliſh 
white colour, in ſhape like thoſe of Acacia: The fruit is a ſmall reddiſh 
black berry, containiag yellow ſeeds, | 

The wood is ſaid to be inodorous, the bark fragrant and aromatic, 
the flowers highly odoriferous ; the berries to be odorous, acrid and bit- 
ter, and to yield a yellow liquor of the appearance of honey. The bran- 
ches and dry berries have been ſometimes brought into Europe, and ke 
in the ſhops for medicinal uſe, the former under the name of Xylobal/a- 
num, the latter of Carbobalſamum: Whatever ſmell or taſte theſc ſubſtan- 
ces may have when freſh, they havelittle of either as they come to us. 

The precious Balſam exudes in very ſmall quantities, from ſlight in- 
ciſions made in the bark. According to the author above- mentioned, 
it is at firſt white, of a very ſtrong penetra:ing ſmell, of the Turpentine 
kind, but ſweeter and more fragtant, and of a bitter, acrid, aftrin- 
gent taſte, It looks in part turbid and thick, like the Oil newly expreſs 
ſed from Olives: Afterwards it grows extremely thin, limpid and light; 
its colour changes to a greeniſh, then to a Gold yellow, and by lon 
keeping, to that of honey ; it now grows thick like Turpentine, an 
loſes much of its fragrance. 

_ Interior ſorts of Balſam are ſaid to be obtained by boiling the branches 
in water: When the liquor hegins to boil, a thin Oil ariſ*s to the ſurface, 
and on continuing the coction a groſſer and a thicker one. 

Mr, Geoffroy obſerves, that a ſolution of Baliam of Gilead made in 
bpirit of Wine, turns milky on being poured into water, but does not 
depoſite any Precipitate; and that this mixture is uſed in France as a 
coimetic, He ſays an equal quantity of Oil of Almonds is previouſly 
mixed with the Balſam 3 but this ingredient can be of no uſe, as it to- 
hi ſeparates and falls to the bottom whiltt the Ballam diſſolves in the 
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II. BALSAM OF TOLU is commonly of a thick. 
der er conſiſtence than the foregoing, and more of 2 

b dbrowniſn colour: When freſh, it has an exceedin 
leaſant ſmell, ſomewhat reſembling that of Citrons. 
t is ſaid to be the produce of New Spain, and to ex. 
ude in very hot weather, from inciſions made in the 
bark of a ſmall tree of the Fir kind, called Tolu (e), 
„ „e BALSAM OF COPAIBA, Copbabu, Copaif, Cam- 
Cora:za, Paif, Copaliva, or Gamelo, is obtained from a tree of 


the ſame name, growing in the Brazils, near the Rio 
de Janeiro, in Fernambuco, and St. Vincent's. It is 
of a pale yellowiſh colour, and thin conſiſtence. It 
is obſervable, that on mixing this juice with the wa- 
tery Spirit of Sal ammoniac made by Quick. lime, a 
frothing, or efferveſcence as it is called, enſues, ſtrong- 
er and of longer continuance than that produced by 
the ſame ſpirit with any other natural Balſam: By 
this mark we may diflinguiſh the genuine Copaiba 
from the thin Reſin of the Turpentine or Fir. tree, 
which is frequently mixed with, or vended for it (J). 
This Balſam is at preſent of very common uſe, or 
miſuſe, as a medicine. | BAL- 


(e) Tolu.] Of the tree which produces this balſam we have no parti- 
cular delcription. Linnæus has given its generical characters, under the 
name of Jaluifera; and in theſe it differs greatly from the Firs and Pines, 
to which it is commonly reſembled. The balſam is one of the moſt ele- 
gant and grateful of the ſubſtances of this claſs, and does not loſe much 
of its fiagrance when by age it grows conſiſtent, It yields very little 
eſſential Oil in diſtillation, but impregnates the diſtilled water ſtrongly 
with its flavour. By diſſolving in this water, in a gentle warmth, a pro- 
per quantity of fine Sugar, we obtain a balſamic ſyrup greatly ſuperior 
to that made in a-common manner with a deco&ion of the balſam, 1 
have ſometimes obtained from this balſam a ſaline matter, ſimilar to the 
flowers of Benzoine. | 


Y) Copaiba.} It is obſervable alſo of this balſam, that on being di- 
ſtilled in a retort, it gives over towards the end of the operation, an Oil 
of a fine blue colour, preceded by a limpid, and a yellowiſh or browniſh 
one. Diſtilled with water, it yields a large quantity of a, limpid eſſen · 
tial Oil; from ſixteen ounces I have gained eight, 

The Copaiba- tree is one of the large foreſt trees of Brazil and ſome 
other paris of America: Mr. Ray calls it Arbor Balſamiſera Brazilienſ 
Jruftu monſpermo. The leaves are roundiſh or oval, the flowers per ta. 

etalous, che fruit a pod containing a kernel like a filbert. The woe 
15 of a deep red colour, and great hardneſs; and hence is employed in 
ornamental mechanic works, and is ſaid to be uſed alſo in dying. 1 
balſam is extracted by making deep inciſions in the trunk of the tree, n 
the middle of the ſummer heats ; if this operation is performed too = 
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trees of Peru and Mexico, differing ſomewhat from 
one another in appearance, and ſomewhat alſo in the 
quality of their juices. The Balſam- tree deſcribed by 
Piſo, under the name of Cabureiba, has ſmall leaves 
like thoſe of the Myrtle, and a thick aſh-coloured 
bark, covered with a very thin red one : under this 
is lodged a yellowiſh Balſam, that impregnates the 
whole ſubſtance of the bark, which by age becomes 


more and more fragrant. Hernandes deſcribes the 


Mexican Balſam-tree, as having leaves like thoſe of 
the Almond, and a thick bark like Cork, from which 
the Balſam flows upon wounding the outer thin rind. 
Plukenet mentions a tree of the ſame kind in Virgi- 
nia, by the name of Arbor Virginiana, Piſamims folio, 
Baccata, Benzoinum redolens, | 

There are three ſorts of Balſam of Peru: (1.) A 
colourleſs or pale yellowiſh, called white, in appear- 
ance ſomewhat reſembling the Opobalſam, and like it 
of a ſtrong ſmell: This is the native juice collected 
and preſeryed in the ſame ſtate wherein it iſſues from 
the tree. Among us, it is rarely or never met with, 
(2.) A dry Balſam, or the foregoing inſpiſſated b 
the ſun's heat, in calabaſhes or gourd-ſhells, in hic 
it is ſometimes brought into Europe: This has ſome- 
what of a reddiſh colour, and ftill ſmells very agree- 
ably. (3.) The common or black Peruvian Balſam of 
the ſhops. This ſort is artificially extracted from the 
bark, branches and leaves of the tree by cutting them 
in pieces, and boiling them in water: The Baliam is 
aid to ſeparate, and ariſe to the ſurface, from whence 
it is taken off (g). A portion of the gummy or other 


no juice exudes, in which caſe the wounds are for a time cloſed up. It 
1s ſaid that twelve pounds of balſam iſſue from one tree ina few hours; 
but that aſter once bleeding, it never affords more. 
(g) Balſam ariſes to the ſurface.) This is the common account of the 
parton of the balſam of Peru, firſt publiſhed by Cluſius, and copi- 
y moſt of the later writers. It is not however very conſiſtent with 
ine gravity of this balſam ; for the ſeveral ſpecimens I have examined, 
inſtead of ſwimming, were found to fink both in pure water, and in mo- 
_ ſtrong vegetable decoctions and infuſions. In cold water, the 
drops fall to the bottom entire : In boiling hot water, a ſmall portion ſe- 
parates, and forms a fine thin pellicle upon the, ſurface, 
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. matter of the plant which the water extracts, is retain- 
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To; TURPENTINES are extracted from different 
Tings, Kinds of trees in Europe. The true Terebinth-tree 


wo (Terebinthus vulgaris C. B.) is found in Spain and the 


Chan, 


gree mingle with thoſe Oils; in which reſpet it dif. cc 


able ſtrong ſmell, ſomewhat approaching to that of a 
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ed by the Balſam, and falls to the bottom upon gif. 
ſolving it in Spirit of Wine. Pomet and others re. 
port, that this Balſam is counterfeited or ſophiſticated 
with mixtures of expreſſed Oils and other ſubſtances: 
But happily the Balſam of Peru will not in any de. wi 


ers from almoſt all the other refinous bodies. 

This Balſam is of a thick conſiſtence, like honey; 
of a dark black colour in the maſs, but when ſpread 
thin of a clear reddiſh or yellowiſh brown, of an agree- 


mixture of Benzoine and Storax, and of a bitteriſh 
pungent taſte, eaſily inflammable, not in the leaſt 
miſcible with water, nor rendered turbid or white on 
being agitated with that fluid. It becomes ſoluble in 
water, like the other Balſams, by the mediation of 
yolk of eggs or of Sugar: When diſſolved by the lat- 
ter, it ſoon ſeparates from the water, whilſt the for- 
mer keeps it much longer ſuſpended. 

In diſtillation with water, it yields a ſmall quantity 
of a fragrant eſſential Oil: Hoffman prepares alſo a 
grateful ſpirit, by drawing over Spirit of Roſes froma 
mixture of the Balſam with half its weight of Salt of 
Tartar, divided by moiſt ſand. Diſtilled in a retort 
with an open fire, it affords a Butter like that of Ben- 
zoine, and oftentimes a conſiderable quantity even of 
concrete ſaline flowers, ſimilar to thoſe procured from 
that Reſin : Different ſorts of the Balſam exhibit ſome 
differences in this operation, but I have never met 
with one that did not yield both the Butter and Flow- 


ſouthern parts of France, as well as in the iſland Chio 
and the Indies. It is a middling ſized Evergreen-tree, 
with leaves like thoſe of the Bay, _— purpliſhim- 
perfect flowers, and on ſeparate pedicles, hard unctuous 
betries like thoſe of the Juniper buſh, It is extreme- 
y reſinous, and unleſs the Reſin is diſcharged, w_ 
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dies; the prevention of which _— wholly in plen- 
ful bleeding both in the trunk and the larger bran- 
ches. The juice is the Chio or Cyprus Turpentine 
of the ſhops : This ſort, as we now and then meet 
with it (for among us it is very rare) is of quite a thick 
conſiſtence, of a greeniſh-white colour, clear and tranſ- 
arent, of ſcarcely any taſte, and but little ſmell. 


The Larch tree (Larix folio deciduo' conifera F. B.) venice. 


plentiful in ſome places of France, particularly in 
Dauphiny, as alſo in Auſtria, Tyrol, Italy, Spain, &c. 
is ro leis reſinous than the Jerebinth, and no leſs 
ſubject to ſwell and burſt unleſs its Refin is evacuated. 
The young trees yield a thin limpid juice, greatly re- 
ſembling Balſam of Copaiba, called by the French Bi- 
n; the older, a yellower and thicker one. What is 
called Venice Turpentine is no other than this juice, 
brought chiefly from Dauphiny, about the conſiſt- 
ence of a thick Syrup, or Honey, tranſparent, of a pale 
yellowiſh, a yellow, browniſh, or reddiſh-brown co- 
Jour according to its age, of a bitteriſh taſte, and a 
ſtrong, not agreeable ſmell. What the Venice T ur- 
pentine originally was, is now unknown. lt is ſup- 
poſed that Venice was formerly the mart for the Tur- 
pentine collected from the Terebinth tree in the ifland 
Cyprus; and that the thinner juice was called Vene- 
tian, and ſuch as had grown thick Cyprian. At pre- 


ſent we receive no Turpentine from Venice or from 
Cyprus. 
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-oduces fungous excreſcences,. ſwells, burſts and Tuarzx- 


The Straſburgh Turpentine, Terebinthina Argentd- stuburgh. 


ratenſis, ſo called from the place of its production, is 
extracted from the Silver-fir, the Abies conis ſurſum 


jpeftantibus fire mas of Caſpar Bauhine (5). Thecom- Common. 


mon Turpentine is prepared from different ſorts of 
the pine. I his Jaſt is frequently ſophiſticated or coun- 
terfeited with mixtures of different reſinous ſub- 


%) Turpentine from the Firs. ] Some of the exotic Firs afford Balſamsor 


Relins ſuperior to thoſe obtained from the European ones, as particular- 
ly that called Balm-of-Gilead Fir, which is now naturalized ro our own 


climate, A large quantity of an elegant refinous juice may be collected 
from the cones of this tree: The leaves alſo emit, when rubbed, a fra- 


ant ſmell, and yield with rectified ſpirit an agreeable reſinous extract. 


ſtances, 
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TvRPEN- ſtances, ſolid and liquid: It is quite thick, white, and 


TIN E. 


untranſparent. 


OilotTur- All the Turpentines yield a conſiderable proper. 


pentine. 


pentine, 


tion of Oil. From ſixteen ounces of Venice Turpen- 
tine (the ſort principally employed for medicinal pur. 
poſes) were obtained by diſtillation with water, four 
ounces and three drams of eſſential Oil. The ſame 
quantity diſtilled without addition, in the heat of a2 
water-bath, gave but two ounces and an half; and 
from the reſiduum, treated with water, only an ounce 
could be obtained; ſo that by this method the yield 
of Oil is near an ounce leſs than when the Turpen- 
tine is diſtilled directly with water, The water re- 


maining in the itill is found to have extracted little or 


nothing from the Turpentine: On the contrary, the 
J urpentine imbibes a part of the water, the reſiduum 
and the Oil amounting together to a full ounce more 
upon the pound than the quantity of the juice employ- 
ed. When Turpentine is diſtilled or boiled with wa- 
ter till it becomes ſolid, it appears yellowiſh ; when 
the proceſs is further continued, of a reddiſh-brown 
colour: In the firſt ſtate, it is called boiled Turpen- 
tine, in the latter Colophony. i 

On diſtilling ſixteen ounces in a retort, with an 
open fire increaſed by degrees, we obtain firſt four 
ounces of a limpid colourleſs Oil, then two ounces and 
two drams of a yellowiſh one, tour ounces and three 
drams of a thicker yellow Oil, and two ounces one 
dram of a dark browniſh-red empyreumatic Oil of the 
conſiſtence of Balſam, and commonly diſtinguiſhed 
by that name. ; 

The eſſential Oil called ſpirit of Turpentine, is re- 
markably difficult of ſolution in Spirit of Wine, though 
Turpentine itſelf diſſolves eaſily. One part of the Oil 
may indeed be diſſolved in ſeven parts of rectified ſpi- 
rit, and the ſolution js in appearance perfect; but on 
ſtanding for a little while, the limpid liquor becomes 
milky, and by degrees greateſt part of the Oil ſeps- 
rates and falls to the bottom, a much larger propor- 
tion of the ſpirit being requiſite to keep it diſſolved. 

Turpentine and the Reſin left upon diſtilling 1t, are 

We employ- 
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employed in various cements, lacquers, varniſhes, in 1 
bre · works, &c. As a medicine it is a hot, ſtimulating 
detergent, diuretic, poſſeſſing at the ſame time in a 
notable degree, the healing and corroborating virrues 
of the other Balſams. The Oil is far more ſtimula- 
ting than the Turpentine itſelf ; and hence in many 
cales where ſuch a quality would be very injurious, 
the Reſin or Turpentine freed from the hot Oil is 
given with ſafety. Both Turpentine itſelf and its 
preparations are of frequent uſe alſo externally, in ' 
plaſters, digeſtive ointments, and vulnerary Balſams. 
ſhe Oil is ſaid to be particularly ſerviceable in wounds 
of the nervous and tendinous parts ; and a ſolution 
of it in Spirit of Wine, applied warm, to be one of 
the moſt effectual ſtyptics in profuſe hemorrhages. 
F the wood of the Turpentine-trees be expoſed Tar, 
to the fire, in a veſſel every where cloſed except an a- 
perture at the buttom, as for example in a retort with 
the neck placed lowermoſt, the reſinous juice melts 
out by the heat and at the ſame time contracts an 
empyreumatic ſmell and taſte: In this ſtate it 1s 
Tar, Tar is prepared in different parts of Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, &c. from the Pine and the Fir- 
trees, and 1n ſome places from the Larch and the Te- 
rebinth. The wood is incloſed in a large oven, to the 
quantity of ten or more loads at a time: This ſtands 
within another oven called the mantle, the ſpace be- 
wixt them receiving the fire: From the bottom of 
the inner oven runs a gutter, by which the Tar is con- 
"_ off in proportion as it melts out from the 
wood. 
Tar boiled down to dryneſs, is the common black Pitch, 
Pitch: This part of the proceſs is commonly perfor- 
med in a ſtill, in order to fave an effential Oil which 
ariſes in the boiling, and which is called from the name 
of the tree which Tar is pincipally prepared from, 
Oleum pint, and Oleum ted ?. This oil is greatly val- Oleumpini 
ved by painters, varniſhers, &c. on account of its dry- 
Ing quality : it ſoon thickens of itſelf, almoſt to the 
cnliſtence of a Balſam. Along with the Oil there Acidspirit. 
comes over a watery liquor, which the workmen inju- 
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diciouſly through away : It is a good acid ſpirit, a. 


pable of being applied to ſundry uſeful purpoſes; | 


Experi- 
ments on 
Pitch. 


know a perſon in France who has ſaved by it ſeyeral 
thouſand dollars. 

Pitch is not, as ſome have ſuppoſed, a pure and 
perfect Reſin: It has not only ſuffered a notable change 


from the heat employed in its preparation, but like. 


wiſe participates of the other principles of the wood, 


of gummy and ſaline matter, and of a burnt earth. 


Hence its diſpoſition to ſeparate and precipitate when 
melted with Oils, Fats and Reſins, into plaſters and 
ointments : And hence it is gradually corroded by air 
and moiſture when employed as a cement or defence 
for wood or other ſubſtances, in ſhips, land- carriages, 
ciſterns, caſks, ſhingle coverings for houſes, &. 
Ship-builders endeavour to improve their Tar and 
Pitch, fo as to render them more durable by various 
additions (i). 

Two ounces of dry Pitch, treated with rectifed 
Spirit of Wine, gave but one ounce and half a ſcru- 
ple of reſinous extract: Half an ounce of an empy- 
reumatic Oil ſeparated during the digeſtion, and there 
remained undiſſolved half an ounce of carthy matter, 
from which water would extract nothing. The ſame 
quantity of the ſame Pitch boiled at firſt in water, 
yiclded two drams and half a ſcruple of gummy ex- 
tract: From the remainder, nevertheleſs, were ob- 
tained ten drams of ſpirituous extract, that is, near 

wo 


(i) Additions for rendering Tar more durable.) An anonymous correſpon- 
dent of the Swediſh academy obſerves, that the tarred or pitched boards 
and ſhingles, with which houſes in many places are covered, are ſoon 
damaged by heat and moiſture, the ſun's heat melting off the Tar, ſo that 
the wood remains bare. Some have endeavoured to prevent this, by 
laying on the Tar late in the year, that the winter's cold might fx it; 
an expedient of ſome uſe, but very far from being effectual; for hove- 
ver the Tar may be hardened by the winter, the return of ſummer ſoon 
makes it ſoft again. Others have mixed ſmith's cinders with the Tar, 
which inſtead of mending the matter makes it worſe, and all ponderovs 
ſubſtances do the ſame. He ſays he has never found any addition com- 

rable to Coal-duſt {that of Charcoal he ſeems to mean, ] which 1510 
be tired into Tar made hot, in ſuch quantity as to render it thick: The 


mixture is to be laid on with wooden trowels, in a hot day. Tar thus 


Nee he ſays, is fixed; never runs, binds and hardens ſurptizing 
rom heat and moiſture, and ſhines better than Oil varniſh, 
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indiſſoluble part amounting as beforè to half an ounce. 
The diſtilled water ſmelt and taſted almoſt like red 
herrings : The ſpirit had no remarkable impregna- 
tion, Eight ounces of pitch diſtilled in an open fire, 
yielded two ounces one dram and a half of an acid 
ſpirit, and two Ounces five drams of a fetid Oil, three 
ounces of a ſhining black coal remaining in the retort. 

The uſe of Pitch as a medicine, unleſs for exter- 
nal purpoſes, is not to be recommended. The Pitch 
ſcraped off from beer caſks was the Arcanum of a 


certain midwife againſt uterine hemorrhages, and 


indeed ſeldom failed to reſtrain the flux, but com- 
monly in a few days brought on unfavourable conſe- 
quences. 
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two 4rams more than when ſpirit was applied at firſt, the Tuarxu- 
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The ſoot which ariſes in the burning of Pitch, is Lamp- | 
the ſubſtance commonly fold under the name of black. 


Lamp- black: In France, the Pitch is burnt for this 
purpoſe in a kind of furnace made of tiles, ſo diſpoſed 

as to prevent the eſcape of the ſmoke (4). | 
T HE moſt fragrant of the ſolid Reſins, and in- 
deed of all the known vegetable ſubſtances, is S T O- 
RAX or Styrax, obtained from a tree of the ſame 
name, ſaid to grow molt plentifully in Syria, Ciligia 
and Pamphylia. America likewiſe produces Storax- 
trees, but not that particular ſpecies which affords 
the officinal Reſin, The true Storax-tree has leaves 
like thoſe of the Quinc?, and hence is named by 
Caſpar 


(b) Lamp-black.} What is called Lamp-black (originally perhaps the 
ſoot collected from lamps) is obtained, in different parts of Germany, 
Sweden, Cc. not from pure Reſin or Pitch, but from the dregs and 
pieces of bark of the tree ſeparated in their preparation. For making 
common Reſin, the impure juice collected from incifions in Pines and 
fir. trees, is boiled down with a little water, and ſtrained whilſt hot 
tirough a ſack : On cooling, the Reſin congeals upon the ſurface of the 
vater, and is then packed up in barrels ; it is diſtinguiſhed according to 
its colour, into white, yellow and brown. The droſs left on (training, 
1s burnt for Lamp-black, in a low oven, from which the ſmoke is con- 


veyed by a long paſſage into a ſquare chamber, having an aperture in the 


top, upon which a large ſack is faſtened: The ſoot concretes partly in 
the ſack, which is occaſionally removed, and partly in the chamber and 
canal, from which it is ſwept out. 

Lamp-black is more oily or reſinous than the common wood foot : It 
gives out more to ſpirit and leſs to water by infuſion, and yields a larger 
quantity of Oil on diſtillation, Mixed with boiled Oil, and a little 
boiled Turpentine, it forms the black compoſition uſed as ink in printing, 
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Caſpar Bauhine and Tournefort Styrax folio nali jj, 
nei: Its flowers are white, in ſhape ſomewhat like | 
el, divided into ſeveral ſegments about the edges: 
The fruit is about the ſize of a Hazel - nut. 

The fine Storax, called red Storax or Storax in 


the tear, is the pure native juice, flowing from inci. 


ſions made in the trunk of the tree. This is very 


rarely to be met with among us—— The common 


Storax is ſuppoſed to be in part an artificial compoſi. 
tion, mixed with a conſiderable portion of the oe. 
nuine Reſin (1); Pomet goes ſo far as to ſay, that 
he knew the way of making it. This fort was for. 
merly brought to us incloſed in reeds or canes, whence 
its name Styrax calamita : At preſent we meet with it 
in large cakes or loaves, of a reddiſh brown colout, 
ſoftiſn and as it were unctuous to the touch, yet brit- 
tle and friable, intermixed with a notable quantity of 
ſaw-duſt, of an extremely pleaſant ſweet ſmell. 
Out of an ounce-of common Storax, rectified Spirit 
of Wine diſſolved fix drams : From the reſiduum, ua. 
ter extracted half a dram of gummy matter: Thereſt 
was almoſt mere ſaw-duſt. Anotherounce of the ſame 
Storax treated with water at firſt, gave two drams of 
extract; after which it yielded with Spirit four drams 


of Reſin, the ſaw-duſt remaining as before. 


Pure 


(1) C:Mmmon Storax.] Of the production of this concrete, we have fo 
ſatisfactory account... That it is not an artificial compoſition, may be 
judged from hence ; that notwithſtanding its large admixture of ſaw-dultt, 
it is more fragrant than the pure Storax in the tear, and its fragrance 1s 
exactly of the ſame kind. — reſinous bodies indeed diſcover a greater 
degree both of ſmell and taſte, when diluted with other ſubſtances Cl 
themſelves inodorous and inſipid, than in their pure ſtate : But the pure 
Reſin extracted from common Stor2x by Spirit of Wine, is ſtil] more 
fragrant than the Storax itſelf, and than the Reſin prepared by the ſame 


means from Storax in the tear. 


It ſeems probable, that the pure Stofax is the juice which concreles 


upon the tiee, and which has ſolt in the drying, its more ſubtile odeii 


ferous parts; and that the common Storax is the juice received imme · 


diately in veſſels, and mixed with ſaw-duſt enough to thicken it; the 


ſhops requiring under the name cf Storax a ſolid or conſiſtent mals, and 
evaporation being found to diſſipate its fragrance. At leaſt I cannot 
conceive ſor what other purpoſe the woody matter couid be added; for 
it is too eaſy diſtinguiſhable to have been intended as an impoſition. 


The Storax-tree is ſaid to grow ſpontaneouſly, not only in the eaſtern 


countries, but in Italy; whether it yields any Reſin there we have no 


, accourt. Ir ſcarcely bears the winters of our climate without ſhelter, 
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F Fure ſpirit elevates in diſtillation very little of the Sor 
N ſmell of the Storax: The diſtilled water is notably Wan. 
45 impregnated with its fine flavour, but no ſeparable 
2 Oil is obtained. To determine this laſt point 
Fry more fully, I diſtilled eight ounces of Storax with |» 
* ſixteen ounces of water in a glaſs retort : No appear- 
R ance of Oil could be perceived till the water was al- 
2 moſt all drawn off, and the — Storax begun 
of. to grow dry and {ſcorched : Then aroſe a fine ſubtile 


. Oil, weighing two ſcruples, together with nine drams 
Fa of an empyreumatic liquor: Preſently ſucceeded two 
or. WW rams and a ſcruple of thick butyraceous Oil, and # 
ne afterwards two ounces one dram of an empyreumatic 
bit Oil, which had nothing of the ſmell of the Storax, 
ut along with five drams of an acid ſpirit : The re- 
8 ſiduum weighed two ounces and ſeven drams. The 
yar dbotyraceous Oil being waſhed with warm water, and 

the water ſet by in a cold place, a ſmall portion of 
ric WY ſaline matter ſeparated, ſimilar in appearance to the 
flowers of Benzoine. 

Though rectified ſpirit diſtilled from Storax, brings 
over little or nothing of its ſmell; we may neverthe- 
leſs obtain a ſpirit pretty ſtrongly impregnated both 
with the ſmell and taſte of the Storax, by previoſly 
mixing the Reſin with twice its weight of Salt of 
Tartar, and drawing over a rectified Spirit of Wine 
from this mixture. The ſtrongeſt and moſt fragrant 
principle, ſcparable from Storax, is the ſubtile, 
lightly empyreumatic Oil, which ariſes firſt in the 
diſtillation of it. | 

Storax is employed in medicine as a corroborant 
and reſolvent, both internally, and in plaſters and 
ontments : But its principal uſe is in perfumes of 
various kinds, For the nicer purpoſes, it ſhould be 
puriied by diffolving it in Spirit of Wine, and gently 
drawing off the ſpirit. Some boil the Storax in 
Wine, till it becomes ſoft enough to be preſſed from 
us impurities through a ftrainer : This method is 
leſs eligible than the other, as a part of the Storax is 
tained among the ſaw-duſt. Mr. Charas obtained 
— by expreſſion only three ounces of purified Refin 


from 


— 


| 
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sor from eight ounces of Storax, whereas by Spin 
$TORAX. Wine, the yield is juſt double. [TR 


— 


vis, IN the ſhops, we meet with a fluid reſinous ſub- 
L:euip ſtance, called STYRAX LIQUID A. This 
SroRAx. ſaid by ſome to be extracted by expreſſion from the 
bark of the Storax-tree ; by ſome from the leaves, or 
the leaves and bark together (n), and by others, 10 
be a compoſition of J urpentine, Oil, Wine, and a 
little ſolid Storax. This laſt account is the moſt pro. 
bable. There is a perſon in our neighbourhood 
{ Berlin] who prepares ſome hundred weights every 
year, and is ſaid to employ chiefly common Reſin, 
Four drams of liquid Storax yielded, with re&ified 
Spirit of Wine, three drams and one ſcruple of ref. 
nous extract: From the remaining two ſcruples, 


Water 


(n) Liquid Storax.] The genuine liquid Storax is obtained not from 
the tree which yields the ſolid Storax, but from one of a different genus, 
though uſually called by the ſame name. That which yields the ſolid is 

diſtinguiſhed by the epithet Quinceleawed, and that which yields the li- 
quid by that of Maple-leaved Storax | | 

The Maple-leaved Storax tree is a native of Virzinia, Mexico, and 
ſome other parts of America, and is eaſily naturalized to our own cli- 
mate. A reſinous juice, approaching in fragrance to Storax, exudes 
upon the ſurface of the leaves, and may be extracted more perfectly by 
Spirit of Wine: The proceſs by which the juice is procured abroad has 
not been tried with the trees raiſed here. 

Liquid Storax and liquid Amber are ſaid to be both obtained from 
this one tree, the firſt by boiling the bark or branches in water, the lat- 
ter by making inciſions in the trunk Mr. Petiver, gives an ac- 
count in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of the preparation of liquid 
Storax, as practiſed in the iſland Cobros in the Red-ſea, from a tree 
(which probably is no other than this) called by the Turks and Per- 
ſians Roſa-M iJlos. The bark is annually cleared off, and boiled in 
ſea-water to the conſiſtence of Bird-line. The reſinous matter, which 
floats upon the ſurface, and contains a conſiderable portion of the {ub- 
{tance of the bark, is taken off, liqueficd again in boiling Water, and 
paſſed through a ſtrainer. The purer part which paſſes through, and the 
more impure, which remains on the ſtrainer, ae both ſent to Mocca, 
from whence they are lometimes, but very rately, brought to us. The 
firlt is of the conſiſtence of Honey, tenacicus like Turpentine, of 4 
browniſh colour, an acrid aromotic unctuous taſte, and a ſmell appro-ch- 
ing to that of ſolid Storax, but ſo firong as to be diſagreeable, The 
impure lort is full of woody matter, and much weaker in ſmell. 

The liquid Amber, or juice which iſſues from inciſions in the trunk, 
is at firſt of the conliitence of thin Turpentine, but by long keeping 
grows hard and brittle, It is of a yellow colour inclining to,red, of a 
hot aromatic taſte, and a fragrant ſmell, not unlike that of Stoiax 
heightened with a little Ambergris. It was formerly much uſed as a pet. 
gume, but is at preſent ſcarcely known in the ſhops. 
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grains : The diftilled ſpirit 
ſmelt a little of the Reſin. In diſtillation with Wa- 
ter, an efſential Oil aroſe, ſimilar in flavour to Oil of 
Turpentine or. the Oleum pini. By diſtillation in a 
ſtronger fire, inſtead of a clear empyreumatic Oil, 
what came over was almoſt mere pitch. Theſe ex- 
periments are a ſufficient proof that the common li- 
quid Storax is an artificial compound. 
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THE CORTEX THYMIAMATIS, called by Turma= 


the ancients Thus Judæorum from its uſe among the 
Jews in fumigations, is ſuppoſed to be the bark of 
the Storax-tree, remaining atter the genuine Liquid- 
ſtorax has been extracted by expreſſion or boiling. 
Greateſt part, however, of what we now and then 
meet with under this name in the ſhops, is no othec 
than the bark of European trees, artificially impreg- 
nated with reſinous matter. We may be aſſured 
that this 1s the caſe, where the Thymiama, like thar 
examined by Hoffmann, abounds with Reſin (50). 


MA. 


* 


BENZ OINE, Benzoinum, Benzoe, Bel ſoe, Aſa dul- VIII. 
t, comes the neareſt in fragrancy to Storax. The Bxzelxk. 


tree which produces Benzoine is a native of the Eaſt 
Indies, particularly of the iſlands Siam and Sumatra. 
It has ſoft thin leaves, nearly like thoſe of the Citron- 
tree, and bears a round fruit about the ſize of a 
hazel-nut: It is never permitted to exceed the ſixth 
year, as being after this period unfic for yielding 
Relin; the inhabitants then cut it down and ſupply 
it by a young one raiſed commonly from the Nu. 
One tree does not yield above three pounds of Ben- 
zone (i). The 


(b) Hoffmann's experiments on the Corlex thymiamatis.] This ſubſtance, 
common he ſays in the German ſhops (but ſcarcely ever to be {cen in 
ours) has the appearance of a mixture of bark and leaves bruiſed and 
prelled ; and 1 in ſmell to liquid Storax. Rectified Spu it of 
Wine extracted from it a black tincturc, ſimilar to a ſpirituous ſolution 
of Balſam of Peru. The liquor poured into Water became immediately 
milky: The ſpirit, drawn off by diſtillation, was of a very fragrant 
imell, ſo diffuſive that a ſingle dram impregnated with its frag1ance 


ſome quarts of Water: The Reſin, which remained, had alſo a very 
ealant fra 


of the bark. 

(1) Benzoine.] The 

the ſime with tha 
Vor. II. 


grance, and amounted to at leaſt two ounces from a pound 


* 


* 


Benzoine- tree (or at leaſt one which is ſuppoſed to 
t which affords Benzoine in the Eaſt Indies) s 


% plent ful 
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Baxzoixz. The juice exudes, from inciſions, in form of a thick 
w—— white balſam: If. collected as ſoon as it has grown 
ſome what ſolid, it proves internally white like almonde : 
| and hence is called Benzoe amygdaloides: If ſuffered io , 
| lye long expoſed to the ſun and air, it changes mote , 
l and more to a browniſh, and at laſt to a quite reddiſh 
brown colour. The dealers in this commodity never p 
A ſell us the fine white Benzoine by itſelf: but mix it with 


4 the inferior and fouler kinds, that one may carry off the T 
bother: Hence, in the very beſt Benzoine of the " 

| ſhaps, we meet with pieces of various colours, white, " 
þ yellowiſh white, yellow, browniſh yellow, brown, " 
= reddiſh brown, and grey, all united into one Jump, il , 
| The dark coloured Benzoine however, if it is free (7 
| from earth and woody impurities, and from admix- 1 
tures of any other Reſin, does not appear to be infe- to 
rior in goodneſs to the white, * 

This Relin is moderately hard and brittle; and 7 
| yields, on being rubbed or warmed, an extremely a. th 
reeable ſweet ſmell. It totally diſſolves in Spirit of hc 

Wine into a blood ed liquor, leaving only the im- er 


purities, which amount commonly to no more than 

about a ſcruple, upon an ounce, To Water, it po 

gives out a portion, not of gummy or mucilaginous, 0 

- of ſaline matter, of a peculiar kind, volatile and Wl yj 

ſublimable in the fire, and which indeed is moſt ef- di 
Flowers of fectually ſeparated by dry ſublimation, and hence WM 


Benzoine, called flowers, of Benzoine, Such a ſubſtance is ſup- cei 
poſed to be obtainable from Benzoine alone: I have _ 
diſcovered however, a like ingredient in folid Storax ſul 
and in Balſam of Peru: and from the mineral king- ¶ by 
dom alſo we may bring Amber in compariſon with it. Wl em 

; | Some the 

plentiful alſo in Virgini: and Carolina, and has been thence brought in- Ove 

. . to England, where it grows with vigour in the open ground, The ter 
bark and the leaves sell like Benzoine, and yield with rectified Spirit 0 

a Refin of the ſame ſmell; but no Reſin has been obſerved to illue from ry 

it n:twrally in this climate; nor, ſo far as we can learn, has any Ben. Sal 

| z0ine h en collected from it in America; though Commeline calls it Arbor wh 
Vireiniana, citree vel limonii folio, Benzoinum fundens, the Virgi014n tte, 

with leaves lice thoſ- of the Citron er Lemon-tree, yielding Benzoine, In 191 

its flowers and fructifiestion it agrees with the bay, and hence 18 ranked per 

by Linnzus as a tree of that genius, under the name of Laurus folws ent- mu 


wits ovatis utrinque acutis iniegris annuis, the bay with oval undivided 
leaves, pointed at both ends, not ribbed, failing off in the winter. 


a" 
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Some prepare the flowers from Benzoine by itſelf, Bzxzounn- 
1 reduced into groſs powder; others mix it, in fine 
, powder, with an equal quantity of wathed ſand. An 
0 earthen pot or Jar is blied with the matter to one 
e half or one fourth its height, then covered with a co- 
h nical paper cap, and placed in ſand : By a gentle 
heat, the flowers ariſe into the cap, which, as ſoon 
n as any conſiderable quantity 1s judged ito be collected, 


ie is removed, and ſupplied by another, and the proceſs 
le continued till nothing more will ſublime: The re- 
e, maining Benzoine, which appears of a blackiſh 
N, brown colour, may ſtill be uſed, if no ſand has been 
b. mixed, in compoſitions for yielding an odoriferous 
ce ſmoke, and for other like purpoſes. This method' is 
*. not a little troubleſome, the quantity of flowers ob- 
e tained by it ſmail, and the flowers themſelves com- 


monly tinged of a yellowiſh or even a brown colour 
nd WF from ſome of the Oil of the Benzoine ariſing with 


a. them; for as the ſand grows continually hotter and 
of hotter, it is fcarce poſſible. to prevent the heat in- 
m- creaſing ſo far as to elevate a portion of the Ol. » 

Jan The beſt way is, to moiſten the Benzoine, groſsly 
it WF powdered, with Spirit of Wine; and then proceed 
we to diſtillation, with a very gradual ſand heat, in a 
in 


vide necked glaſs retort. The flowers ariſe imme- 
diately after the ſpirit, partly in a concrete ſaline 
form, and partly in that of a white butter: The te- 


up ceiver being now changed, and the fire flowly in- 
ave creaſed, a ſmall portion of brown coloured flowers 
dx ſublimes, followed firſt by a ſubtile Oil, afterwards 
44 by a browniſh Oil, and at laſt by a black, thick, 


empyreumatic one, together with an acid ſpirit. If 
the flow / ers and butter be diſſolved in diſtilled Water 
over a gentle fire, the ſolution paſſed through a fil - 
ter and fer in the cold; the ſaline matter ſhoots into 
cryſtalline concretions, of a fine ſilver whiteneſs ; this 


mw dalt, like Tartar, being difficult of ſolution, and 
ce, ven diſſolved in hot Water, feparating again as the 
. I liquor.cools : The diſſolution and filtration ſhould be 


performed as expeditiouſly, and the veſſel kept as 
much covered, as pollible, to prevent any conlidera- 
2 ble 
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Bzxzorx2, ble diſſipation of the volatile matter. The Salt ſtil 
| retains, even after this purification, a portion of Oil; 


| as appears from its penetrating ſmell, and from its ; 
| burning in the fire. The Spirit of Wine, which g. |; 
| riſes at firſt» in the diſtillation, is impregnated with 2 | 
little of the Salt. The Oil which follows the flowers, | 
| rediſtilled from earthy powders, or with Water, ; 
may be uſed as an eſſential Oil of Benzoine, for it J 
has little or nothing of an empyreumatic taint, P 
\ From ſixteen ounces of Benzoine are obtained two : 
ounces of rough flowers, nine ounces of Oil, and ſe- * 

ven ſcruples of an acid ſpirit : The reſiduum weighs 
two ounces and a halt. | 1 


for reſolving and attenuating viſcid juices, particu- 

larly in diſorders of the breaſt : But the principal uſe ch 

| of this fragrant Reſin is in perfumes, and as a coſme- * 
| tic, for ſottening and ſmoothing the ſkin, For this 

laſt purpoſe, the Benzoine is diffolved in Spirit of I 4 

Wine, with the addition ſometimes of Storax: The th; 

ſolution, mixed with Water, forms a white liquor I of 

Virgins called Virgint-milt; which on ſtanding, ſlowly depo- 

milk. ſites a fine white magiſtery. Some add, to the tine- 

ture of Penzoine, a tincture or ſolution of litharge in bY 

Vinegar, and thus obtain a Compound virgins-milk 

and magiſtery, leſs innocent than thoſe from Ben- 

zoine alone A ſmall quantity of the Oil of Ben- po 

zoine heightens the ſmell of perfumes, and corrects 1 

rancid unguents and balſams. | Ku 

Tacana- TACAMAHACA is a fragrant Reſin collected W 900 

e. in America. The tree which produces it is called by uy 

John Bauhine Tacamabaca populo fimilis, fructu colore ö 

peice, Tacamahaca tree reſembling the poplar, dhe 

bearing a fruit whoſe colour is like that of peony: onl 

The wood is named by the Engliſh, from the ule to pla 

which it is principally applied, Sadd!e-wood (). He 

The Lad 


(% Tacamabaca tree.) This tree is a native of the more temperie WF qua 


| 
Benzoine and its lowers are employed medicinally 
| 


parts of America, but hears the winters of our own climate, and porn Over 
the young buds or rudiments of the leaves which come forth earl in a ain 
ſpring, « very fragrant balſam or Reſin, ſimilar in [me] to the * a 
haca brought from abroad. In its balſamic buds, as in its genere. at 


pearance, it has a great reſemblance to the poplar, 
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tree, is greatly ſuperior to that which iſſues from 
wounds. The firſt is collected in gourd-ſhells, and 
proves cf a clear ſemitranſparent yellow colour : 
This is rarely to be met with. The ordinary Taca- 
mahaca conſiſts of tears of various colours, reddiſh, 
yellowiſh, grey, brown, blackiſh, clear and opake, 
ure and impure, joined together into one maſs, of 
4 ſolid conſiſtence, partly reſembling Benzoine, inter- 
mixed with leaves and other vegetable matters. 

This Reſin, when in perfection, has an aromatic 
taſte, and a very pleaſant ſmell, approaching to that 
of Lavender or Muſk. It diſſolves totally, if pure, 
in rectified Spirit of Wine: Out of an ounce, there re- 


mained only about eighteen grains undiſſolved; and 
theſe were wholly an heterogeneous matter, on which 


Water had no action. Water, applied at firſt, extrac- 
ted only about ſeventeen grains from an ounce. In 


diſtillation, neither Water nor Spirit bring over any 


thing conſiderable ; this Reſin being very tenacious 
of its favour, It is uſed chiefly in plaſters and fumi- 
gations. | | 


LADANUM or Labdanum is the produce of Lavanun, 


a ſmall ſhrub; which is a ſpecies of Ciſtus or Rock- 
role growing plentifully in the warmer climates, par- 
ticularly in Greece, in the iſland Candy, as alſo in 
Portugal and Spain, called by Tournefort Ciſtus ladi- 
nfera cretica fore purpureo. The ſhrub is only two 
or three feet in height: Its leaves are ſomewhat like 
thoſe of Sage; the flowers pentapetalous, of a purple 
colour variegated with a roſe red. | 
The Reſin exudes, not from the ſtem, but upon 
the ſurface of the leaves. It was formerly collected 
only from the beards of goats who browſed upon the 
plant, and in this manner a little is ſtill procured : 
Hence the hairs intermixed in ſome of the maſſes of 
Ladanum, called Ladanum a barbis. The greateſt 
quantities are now collected in Candy, by Fang 
over the plant, backwards and forwards, in the 
almeſt and hotteſt weather, a kind of rake with 


 eathern thongs inſtead of teeth: The tenacious juice 


C 3 adheres 


21 
The Reſin which exudes ſpontaneouſly from the Tacama- 
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. aadheres to the thongs, and is afterwards ſcraped of 


with knives. It is ſaid that one perſon can thus col. 
lect three pounds and two ounces in a day. As the 
plant grows chiefly upon dry ſandy hills near the ſca- 
ſhores, where there is conſtantly a little wind, the 
Reſin can never be procured free from an admixture 
of duſt: The als purpolely mix with it a 
certain fine black ſand, found in the neighbourhodd, 
not diſtinguiſhable by the eye from the Ladanum it. 


ſelf, In Spain, a more expeditious method is por 


ſued: T he leaves cf the ſnrub are boiled in Water, 
and the Reſin, which ariſes to the ſurface, ſcum med 
off. The Ladanum thus obtained is one of th: work 
Kinds; the more ſubtile and volatile parts of the 
juice being diſſipated in the boiling. 

Good Ladanum looks like a maſs for making pills, 
of a blackiſh, grey or an unſightly black colour : ft 


is untranſparent,, eaſy to break. free from any viſible 


impurities, of a bitteriſh and aſtringent taſte : [t 
readily. ſoftens over the fire, and when laid on burn- 
ing cen yields an agreeable ſmell. The admixture 
of ſand may be diſcovered by its grittincſs berwixr 


the teeth when loug chewed; but more perfectiy by 


wy Hon... K 1 N 7 © 
From ſixteen ounces of, Ladanum I obtained, by 
rectiſied, Spirit of Wine; e even ounces two drams 
and two ſcroples of Relin: 1 he remainder yielded 


with . Water, an ounce of gummy extract; three 
ounces five, drems and one ſcruple of indifſoluble mat. 


tor being left. PP, treating the fame quantity, of 
c 


Ladanum firſt with Water, | had two ounces four 
{cruples, of a gummy. or rather gumimy-reſinous ex- 
tract: The Reſiduum, treated with ſpirit, gave ten 
ounces two drams two ſcruples of pure Reſin ; three 
ounces and a half of indiſſoluble impurities remaining. 
In diſtillation with Water, a very {mall portion of an 
eſſential Oil ariſes : Spirit of Wine likewiſe brings 0- 
ver fo much oily matter, as to ſmell and taſte ſtrong: 
Iy of the Ladanum, and grow milky upon the ad- 
mixture of W ater. | 


This Reſin is employed in plaſters and ointments, 
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4 à corroborant and difcutient, but principally as an Lavanune 
ingredient in odoriferous eompoſitions, and fumiga- 
tions. It ſeems to be one of thoſe drugs which, in all 
the intentions it has been uſed for, may be ſpared - 
without much inconvenience, | 

LEM is a Reſin of Aſiatic origin: The ELI EMI. 
plant, which produces it, 'is not as yet known with 
certainty. There is alſo an inferior kind, brought 
from America which is the only one now to be met 
with in the ſhops : The parent of this ſort is called 
by Ray Arbor Brazilienfis gummi elemi ſimile fundens, 
S. a Brazilian-tree, yielding a gum like Elemi, 
with winged leaves, verticillate flowers, and a fruit 
about the ſize and ſhape of an olive. e 

The true lemi comes over in large oblong maſſes 
or round loaves, generally wrapt up in leaves of the 
Indian reed, It 1s of a yellowiſh ot rather greeniſn 
white colour; ſemitranſparent; of a ſoft conſiſtence, 
berwixt that of Wax and Turpentine, or dry on the 
outſide and ſoftiſn within: By age, it grows hard 
and brittle throughout. It has a moderately ſtrong, 
not unpleaſant ſmell ; reſembling that of a mixture 
of Fennel, Daucus, and Smallage-ſeeds. It is com- 
monly full of impurities, which are obvious enough 
to the eye. 

Out of ſixteen ounces of the purer maſſes, rectified 
Spirit of Wine diffolves fifteen : Of the remaining 
ounce, Water takes up only one ſcruple. Water ap- 
plied at firſt diſſolves, out of the ſame quantity two 
drams and two ſcruples: From the remainder, ſpirit 
extracts fourteen ounces of Refin. Both Water and 
ſpirit become ſtrongly impregnated with its flavour by 
Ciſtillation : Along with the Water ariſes a very ele- 
gant and grateful eſſential Oil, amounting to an 
bunce from ſixteen ounces of the Elemi. 

Neither the Oil, the Spirit, or the Water, have 
a3 yet been received in Medicine; though I am 
convinced they are applicable to valuable purpoſes z 
provided we are on our guard, in the choice of the 
Hemi, againſt the too common ſophiſtications or 
counterfeits made with boiled Turpentine and other 
C4 matters. 
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Erzut, matters. This Reſin has hitherto been employeg 
only in external applications; in nervine, vulnerary 
and digeltive plaſters and balſams. In making theſe 
kinds of compoſitions, we muſt be careful 40 avoid 
too great a degree of heat in mixing the ingredients; 
leſt the / eſſential Oil, the moſt vicful part of the 
Elemi, be lolt. | | | 
XII. ANIME, Amine, or Cancamum, is obtained from 
ANIME. an American tree, of which we have no very certain 
account, ſaid to grow chiefly in New Spain and Bra- 
zil. The Reſin is brought over in yellowiſh white, 
craoſparent, ſomewhat u,.uous tears, and partly in 
larger maſſes, briitle, of a light pleaſant taſte, eaſily 
melting in the fire, and burning with an agreeable 
ſmell. | 
It d ſſoives totally in rectified Spirit of Wine, the 
impurities only being left, which commonly amount 
to no more than about five grains on an ounce. 
Water extracts about half a dram from an ounce: 
The decoction inſpiſſated leave an unctuous mals, 
which makes the fingers manifeſtly oily. The ſpirit 
drawn off by diſtillation, ſmells and taſtes conſidera- 
bly ot the Anime: The diſtilled water diſcovers on 
its ſurface ſome ſmall portion of an eſſential Oil. 
This Reſin is uſed chiefly in nervine, cephalic and 
reſolvent plaſters. It can ſcarcely operate-any other- 
wiſe than as a mere reſinous ſubſtance, and may not 
improperly be ſupplied by cheaper Reſins. Greateſt 
part of what we meet with under this name in the 
. ſhops, is indeed no other than common Reſin, fla- 
voured with a little of the eſſential Oil of a certain 
umbelliterous plant. 
xn, MASTICH is the produce of a ſmall tree, called 
MasTICH. Lentiſæ or Lentiſcus. The bark of the tree is un- 
equal, rugged, and of a grey colour, the branches 
tough and flexible, the leaves winged and let in pairs, 
and the flowers, which come forth in cluſters, apeta- 
lous or imperfect. The fruit, at firſt like a red berry, 
is when ripe a ſhining black nut. 
The wood of this tree was formerly of conſiderable 


eſteem in medicine, and has of late years alſo been 
celebrated 
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celebrated for a variety of virtues, particularly that Mas- 
of ſtrengthening the nerves, by Joh. Bapr. de Wengh THe _ 
and John de Muralto, in the Ephemerides nature cu- RE. 
rigjorum. It ſeems however to be better fitted for 

the uſe to which the Turks and others apply it, the 

making of lances and tooth-picks. Such at leaſt as 

we meet with in the ſhops 1s entirely inert, Good 
Maſtich- wood is faid to be hard and ponderous, ex- 

| ternally grey. internally white, and of an aſtringent 
taſte: The officinal ſort is whitiſh on the outſide, 

reddiſh within, and oftentimes worm eaten. Pomer 


relates, that the Miſletoe of the 'Hazel-tree is fre- 
V quently fold in France for Maſtich- wood: This re- 
e t is the more extraordinary, as the Miſletoe is 
valtly ſlenderer than Maſtich, and as a ſpecies of the 
e Maſtich-tree itſelf grows naturally in that kingdom. 
t The common Maſtich-tree, Lentiſcus vulgaris, is 
- found in France, Italy, Portugal and Spain; but this 


2 ſpecies yields little or no Reſin. That which affords 
$, Maſtich is the produce of the iſland Chio, and diſtin- 
it guiſhed in the catalogue of the Amſterdam garden 
a by the title of Lentiſcus vera ex inſula Chio cortice & 
pn ſaliis fuſcis. About the beginning of Auguſt, the in- 

habitants make inciſions with large knives in the 


nd bark of the trunk, and in a few days after the juice 
er. begins to exude. About the end of September, they 
ot make freſh inciſions in the parts before untouched, 
eſt and thus collect a little more. When the tears have 
he grown dry and hard, they are cleanſed from ſand, 
la- Tc. by ſitting, an operation very troubleſome to the 
ain 


workmen, as the fine duſt of the Maſtich ſticks about 
the eyes, fo as ſcarcely to be got off with Oil. 

Two forts of Maſtich are diſtinguiſhed in trade, 
choice Maſtich, or Maſtich in grains, and a more im- 
pure dark-coloured kind, called Maſtich in forts, or 
imply Maſtich. For plaſters and other like purpo- 
es, the purer pieces of this laſt kind are commonly 
made uſe of ; but ſome care is requiſite in the choice, 
common Reſin or Frankincenſe being often mixed 
with it, Good Maſtich is of a pale yellowiſh colour, 
in roundiſh or ſomewhat oblong tears, clear and tranſ- 


parent, 
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ſparent, dry without any unctuoſity. It has a plex 
ant light ſmell. and in burning yields a ſmoke ng 


diſagrecable. In chewing, it impreſſes a light not 


ungrateful taſte, and becomes ſoft and tough like 
Wax: By this mark, ſophiſtications of it with Sanda. 
rach are readily diſtinguiſhed, that Reſin Proving 
friable betwixt the leeth. t 

Maſtich diſſolves almoſt totally in rectified Spirit 
of Wine: It is pretty ſingular, that during the di- 
geſtion a portion ſeparates, indiſſoluble in the ſpirit, 
though in appearance reſinous, amounting to about 
two ſcruples upon an ounce of the pure grains, 
Water far from diſſolving Maſtich, as ſome pretend 
it does, has no action either on Maſtich itſelt or on 
this reſiduum. in diſtillation, nothing ariſes with ſpi- 
rit, and nothing confiderable with water. Hoffman, 
however, has diſcovered a method of impregnating 
rectiſied ſpirit by diſtillation, both with the ſmell and 
taſte of the Maſtich: He mixes the Reſin with an 
equal quantity of Salt of Tartar, then adds the ſpi- 
rit, and proceeds to diſtillation in a glaſs body with a 
very gentle fire. 

Maſtich is made an ingredient in various kinds of 
varniſhes, and employed medicinally as a corroborant 
and reſtringent. It is chewed tor ſweetening the 
breath, preſerving the teeth, and ſtrengthening the 
gums; and from this, uſe as a maſticatory is ſuppo- 
ted to have received its name. Large quantities are 
fent annually from Chio, by way of tribute, to the 
Grand Signior; greateſt part of which is conſumed 
for thoſe purpoſes at court. This tribute of Maſtich 
is ſaid to amount to the value of four or five taou- 
fand ducats: According to Tournetort's account, It 
muſt conſiderably exceed that ſum. | 

GUM GUAIACUM, fo called, is a Reſin 
exuding from the Guaiacum-tree, of which hereatter, 
It is of a brown colour, partly reddiſh, and often 
greeniſh, brittle, of a gloſly ſurface when broke, of 
a pungent taſte, and when rubbed of heated, of a not 
difagreeable ſmell: Its ſmoke in burning, has fome- 


what the ſmell of that of wood, Such ſhould be 
I choſen 
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choſen as has pieces of the bark adhering, and eaſily GVUAIA- 


arts from them by a few quick blows, The maſſes ©VM- 
which have no bark, eſpecially the large ones, are 
often ſophiſticated : I received for Gum guaiacum, 
a whole box of an artificial compoſition of Colophony 
and Balſam of Sulphur : This abuſe was readily diſ- 
tinguiſhable by the ſmell of the compound when 
laid upon burning coals, and even by its appearance 
upon breaking. 984 ids . 1.4 Nur 
Out of an ounce of Gum guaiacum, rectified Spi- 
nit of Wine diflolves ſix drams and two ſcruples: 
Ef the r: mainder, water takes up only ten grains, 
ail the reſt being an indiſſoluble earth. Water ap- 
lied at firſt, extracts four ſcruples out of an ounce : 
Of the reſiduum, ſpirit diffolves four drams and two 
ſeruples. In diſtillation, it gives over a little both to 
water and to ſpirit, ſo little as to be altogether in- 
conſiderable. | by 
Its virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the wood. 
It is uſed pretty frequently in England, very rarely 
in Germany, the pure Keſin artificially extracted from 
the wood by means of Spirit of Wine, advantageouſly 


and elegantly ſupplying its place (9). 
| | CLASS 


(!) Additional articles.] COPAL, This Reſin is brought in irregular 
lumps from New Spain, where it is ſaid to be obtained from different 
forts of large trees, of which eight are deſeribed by Hernandez. Some 
picces are whitiſh, ſemitranſparent, friable, not unlike the finer kinds 
of common Reſin groſsly powdered and forced together into a' maſs, 
Others are more tranſparent and leſs friable, ws of a yellowiſh or 
brown colour, It has a more agreeable ſmell than Frankincenſe, to 
which ſome have reſembled it, and does not melt ſo thin or burn away 
fo faſt upon a red-hot iron. It does not ſoften in the mouth, on being 
che ved, like Anime with which it has been confounded by others. 
From theſe and other refinous bodies it differs more remarkably, in its 
being « xceeding difficultly diſfoluble in rectified Spirit of Wine. 

Solutions of Copal have been greatly efteemed as varniſhes, and the 
method of making the ſolution kept a ſecret in particular hands: 
Juncker informs us, that it readily ſucceeds, if Spirit of Sal ammoniac, 
m:xed with a due proportion of Oil of Spike or Oil of Turpentine, 1s 
ulec for the menftruum. | . 


DRAGONS BLOOD. 


Regons Blood, Sanguis draconis, is a Reſin of a red colour, brought 
from the Eaſt- Indies. There are two forts of it; one in ſmall oval 
9:0ps or tears, of a fine deep red, which is heightened into crimſon on 


grinding 
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Cuvuᷣ- YA \HOUGH ſome. of the reſinous juices of 
eye the foregoing} claſs contain a portion of 


gummy matter, they are not on that account to be 


grinding them into powder; the other is in Jarger maſſes, apparenily 
compoſed of ters: Of theſe, ſome are of a pale dull red, others of a 
deep one not at all inferior to the drop ſort. 

The diops and the Ju ups are ſuppoſed to he the produce of two dif. 
ferent trees. The lump fort is ſaid to exude from the t1unks of certain 
palins growing in the Madeira and Canary iſlands; the drop to be ar- 
vhaally extracted from the fruit of a tice. According to Kempter, 
the fiir is laid upon a kind of hurdle, over a large veſſel half full of 
water: The whole being lightly covered, the water is made to boil, 
when the fruit being ſoftened by the ſteam, a red juice, which was not 
d1icoverable in it before, appears upon the ſurface : This is ſcraped off 
upon flag leaves, and expolrd to the air to dry. The ſame author in- 
forms us that ſome of the preparers of this commodity boi] the fruit 
in water, fill all the colouring particles are extracted or melted out; 
after which, the aqueous fluid is evaporated till the remainder begins to 
thicken, when it is further exſiccated upon flag leaves as before. 

This drug has been ſometimes counter feited with artificial compoſi- 
tions, coloured with the true Dragons Blood or Brazilwood: T hete are 
q'\Ripguiſhed by their either diſſolving in water like Gums, or cracking, 
and nut burning in the fire. 

The genu ne Diagons Blood is not ated upon by water, or at moſt 
communicates to it only a flight yellowiſh tinge ; Laid on a red hot 
Iron, it readily melts, catches flame, and emits an acid fume approach- 
ing to that of Benzoine. It diflolves, but not perfectly, in rectified 
Spirit of, Wine, and tinges a large quantity of the menſtruum of an 
Elegant blood- red colour: II diſſelves readily in Oils, and tinges them 
of a pretty deep red, but ſomewhat leſs beautiful than the colour of the 
ſpirituous tincture, and conſiderably leſs ſo than that which Ancbuia 
imparts to Ol. * 

The ſpirituous tinQure ſtains cold Marble of a bright fleſh colour; 
to warm Mable, it gives a deeper fed in proportion to the degree ot 
heat. Mt. du Fay oblerves, that by this one ingredient, with the addi- 
tion of a little Puch for the darker colours, all the various ſhades of red 
may be obtained trom the lighteſt to the deepeſt; that it does not ok 
near io far into cold as into hot Marble, and that the not finking is 1a. 
ther, au advantage thn an imperfection, as the colours which fink mult 
allo ſpread, ſo as to render the drawing of fine deſigns impracticabſe; 
that the belt way of obtaining beautiful reds from Dragons Blood 15, 
to put the powdered Reſin into Spirit of Wine over the fire, and apply 
on the Marble with a pencit, the finer part of the ſolution which riſes 
up about the ſides of the veſſel, adding freſh ſpirit in proportion to the 
Evaporatioi, ui the Dragons Blood yields no more tincture. ; 

his Reſin in ſubſtance, has no ſmell or taſte ; When diſſolved, it 
diſcovers a flight degiee of pungency. 
3 ranked 


4 
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ranked among Gummy-reſins. By Gummy-refins Guuny- 
are underſtood thoſe only in which the quantity of uin. 
Gum is ſo large, as to render the Reſin ſoluble along 

with it in water by the aſſiſtance of trituration, into a 
ſeemingly uniform but untranſparent liquor. Theſe 

ſolutions are only temporary: Upon ſtanding, greateſt . 

part of the Reſin ſubſides again, the liquor becoming 

clear, and retaining no more than it would have taken 

up by infuſion or digeſtion. The ſolutions of the 
common Gummy-reſins obtained by triture, appear 

of a milky whiteneſs, excepting that of the high co- 


lured Gummy-reſin Gamboge, which communicates 


in ſome degree its high colour to the liquor. f 

GAM BOGE is brought from the Eaſt-Indies, I. 
in large cakes and rolls, ſolid and brittle, of a ſmooth Sa. 
ſurface, perfectly opake, free from any viſible impu- 
rities, of a deep reddiſh- yellow colour, equal and 
uniform throughout its whole ſubſtance. It ſtains 
the moiſt hands yellow, and makes a beautiful yel- 
low Pigment for the painter (n). 

This Gummy-relin has received a variety of names: 
From the province which affords the largeſt quanti- 
ties, it is called Gambogia, Cambodia, Cambugium; 
from the virtues aſeribed to it againſt the gout, 
Cummi ad podagram, Gummi gutta; by a corruption 
of theſe names, Gummi ghitta, Gummi gotta, Gutia 
gamba, Gamandra, Gemou, Cattagemu, Catagauma, &c. 
from its Gold colour, Chryſopus; from its purgarive 
quality, Succus laxativus, Succus indicus purgans, Scam- 
mmium oriental, & c. It is ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
the produce of certain trees, deſcribed and figured 
in the Hortus Malabaricus by the name of Coddampulli; 
by others with greater probability, to be obtained 
from a ſhrubby plant, of the Eſula or Tithymalus © 
kind: The qualities of Gamboge itſelf ſhew it to be | 
more allied to the juiceg of theſe kinds of plants, than 
to thoſe of trees. Thus much is certain, that it is 
(n) Gamboge—yellow Pigment.) This Gummy reſin gives alſo a besu- 
tful and durable Citron-yellow (tain to Marble, whether rubbed in ſuh- 

arce on the hot tone, or applied like Dragons Blood in the form of a 


\pirituous tincture. When applied on cold Marble, the fone is after 
wards to be heated, to make the colour penetrate. 


wholly 


( 
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Gau- wholly a natural juice, not as ſome have' pretended, 
0. Scammony or other like ſubſtances, coloured with 


" Rhubarb, Turmeric, or Celandine. | 


Gamboge when firſt chewed, diſcovers little or rg 


taſte, bur ſoon after impreſſes a pungent acrimony 
and heat, and occafions à dryneſs in the mouth. |; 
eaſily melts over the fire, and takes flame from a 
candle: It burns, not as fome report, with a blue, 
but with a white flame, and leaves not a black, but 


a grey aſh. Its reſinous and gummy matter are ſo 


intimately blended together, that both water and (pj. 


rit, applied ſeparately, diſſolve greateſt part of boch: 
Water acuated with fixed alcaline Salts in moderate 
proportion diſſolves nearly the whole. Out of ſixteen 
ounces, rectified Spirit of Wine takes up fourteen; 
and water out of the ſame quantity, takes up thirteen 
ounces. The. two ounces left by ſpirit, give out one 
to water; and the three ounces leit by water, give 
out two to ſpirit, the indiſſoluble matter amounting 
in both caſes to one ounce. This concrete appears 
therefore to contain more Reſin than Gum. 
SGamboge is a ſtrong purgative, and ofcentimes 
proves allo. emetic : It is uſed-chiefly as an ingredient 
in cathartic powders and pills for hydropic caſes, in 
doſes of a few grains. The tincture or ſolution in 
Spirit of Wine purges more violently than the Gam- 
boge in ſubſtance, eſpecially if inſpiſſated to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract: The watery extract is conlide- 
rably milder; and that made by water impregnated 
with fixt Alcali ſtill more ſo. An extract made with 
alcalized water from the matter left undiſſolved by 
Spirit of Wine, has little or no purgative virtue, but 
operates powerfully by urine, The Orientals are ſaid 
to prepare an uſeful] extract with ſtrong Vinegar. 
Sundry additions have'been made uſe of for cor- 
recting or abating the violence of this medicine, as 
mineral Acids, Alcalies, eſſential Oils, Stomachics, 
Spices, neutral Salts, Cc. But it ſeems more pru- 
dent to refrain from theſe kinds of draſtic medicines 
altogether, than to endeavour to mitigate them by 


correctors. Mr. Boulduc has given in the French 
9 Memoite, 
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Memoirs, a pretty ſingular correction of Gambage :'G 4 u- 
He directs the powdered Gummy-relan to be tied in 32 8. 
i linen-cloth, incloſed in a loaf of bread hot from the 


oven, and kept warm for twenty-four hours, then 

wdered again, incloſed in a freſh loaf, and this 
proceſs to be repeated four or five times: By this 
means, he ſays, the Gamboge loſes its draſtic quali- 
ty, and becomes a ſafe purgative: The crumb of the 
loaf in which it was firſt digeſted, is found to be 
ſtrongly impregnated both with the purgative and 
emetic virtue of the Gamboge. The activity of the 
Gamboge is doubtleſs by this treatment conſidera- 
bly abated ; but the ſame end may be obtained by 
a proceſs ſtil] more ſimple, ſtrong coction in water. 

THE ſtalks of the common Spurges bleed, on be- 


ing wounded, a milky juice, in taſte acrimonious and Evrnon- 


burning. The EUPHORBIUM plant (ſuppoſed to 
be ſo called from its firſt-diſcoverer Euphorbus, phy- 
ſician to Juba, and brother to Antonius Muſa) is 
nearly allied to the Spurges, in the flowers, the fruit, 
and the juice: The principal differences are, that the 
milk of the Euphorbium is more fiery, the ſtalks 
thick, fleſhy, and angular, with ſharp prickles ſet 
along the prominent angles, 

There are many different ſpecies of the Euphor- 
bium plant, natives of Africa, and preſerved in Eu- 
2 in the hot-houſes of the curious. Whether the 
officinal Gummy-refin of that name is extracted from 
one particular ſpecies, or from ſeveral promiſcuouſly, 
is uncertain: It is commonly ſuppoſed to be the pro- 
duce, chiefly of that called by Breynius Euphorbium 
(ret efigie, &c. Euphorbium reſembling the Cereus or 
Torch-thiſtle, with thicker ſtalks armed with ſtrong 
ſpines: What Ray calls the true Euphorbium of the 
ancients, 1s the ſpecies deſcribed in the Hortus Malaba- 
Mus, there named Schadidacalli, and by Breynius 
kupborbium Indicum, 8c. that is, Indian Euphorbi- 
um reſembling the Opuntia or prickly Pear, with a 
angular jointed ſtalk. 193694 £ 

The juice is extracted hy wounding the ſtem in 
different parts, pieces of ſheep-ſkin being „ 

| 9 


Evynor-tied round near the bottom, to prevent its runni; 
Fon, down upon the ground: The inciſions are made with 
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a long handled inſtrument, that the operator may re. 
ceive no injury from the cauſtic liquor ſpurting upon 
the face, &c. The juice concretes into roundiſh, 
ſemitranſparent whitiſh tears, which for the moſt part 
are internally hollow : Theſe are the Euphorbium 
brought ro us. We commonly find bits of the ſtalk, 
prickles, and ſeeds of the plant intermixed, and nor 
unfrequently ſmall ſtones and ſand. The whitiſh or 
pale yellowiſh tears are 3 as being the freſh. 
eſt; the browner or darker- coloured they appear, the 
longer they have been kept. | 

Euphorbium is in taſte extremely acrimonious: 
The ſlighteſt touch burns and corrodes the tongue: 
Received in ſmall quantity into the noſe, it occaſions 
violent ſneezing : The utmoſt caution is requiſite in 
pulverizing it, to guard the eyes, noſe, and mouth 
from the pernicious effects of the fine duſt that flies 
offt. 
The acrimony of Euphorbium ſeems to reſide in 
the more ſubtile parts of the Reſin, which are ex- 
tracted wholly by Spirit of Wine, and almoſt wholly 
by Water, the Reſin and Gum being nearly in equal 
proportions. An ounce of Euphorbium yielded five 
drams of ſpirituous extract; and another ounce gave 
juſt the ſame quantity of watery extract: Both chr 
extracts were like the Euphorbium itſelf, fiery and 
corroſive, the ſpirituous moſt ſo, The three drams 
left undiſſolved by ſpirit, gave out two drams to wa- 
ter; and the three drams left undiſſolved by water, 
gave out two drams to ſpirit, the impurities in both 
caſes amounting to one dram: Both theſe ſecond ex. 
tracts had little taſte, even the ſpirituous ſcarcely di 


covered any acrimony till long chewed. Nothing 


aroſe in diſtillation with either water or ſpirit. 
Euphorbium was given internally by the ancients, 
in very conſiderable doſes, as a purgative, for evacu- 
ating water and black bile. No lefs than a ſcrupl, 
a dram, and even two drams, are ſaid to have bee" 


taken at once; whereas at preſent, a few 7 - 
; 0 oun 
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ng {und to operate violently both upwards and down- Evrnos- 
th wards, to inflame and corrode the ſtomach and inteſ— . 
e. tines, and bring on convulſions. In ſome caſes it 
on may be ſafely mixed in very ſmall quantity as a ſti- 

b, mulus with other purgatives; but by itſelf it is never 

art to be ventured on; nor are the corrections of it with 


Im Acids, Alcalies, expreſſed Oils, Gums, Sc. of much 
Ik, importance. The moſt effectual method of correct- 
10: ing it would be to ſeparate the cauſtic matter by di- 
or WF ecſtion in water or ſpirit, and employ only an extract 
ſh- made from the reſiduum by the contrary menſtruum. 


the The principal uſe of Euphorbium is for external pur- 

poſes, particularly in caries of the bones, the Spina 
1s; yentoſa, ſcirrhous tumours, for taking off warts, as 
le: an ingredient in ſtimulating applications and bliſters, 


ons and among the farriers. Some employ a mixture of 
1 it with a large proportion of Florence Orris- root, or 
uth a decoction of it in water as a ſternutatory ; a practice 
lies by no means to be approved. | 

f THE plant which produces SCAMM ON is a 
1 WF ſpecies of Convolvulus or Bindweed, with white flow- 
ex- ers, oblong triangular leaves, and large thick roots. 
It was acknowledged by the ancients as a plant of the 
ual WF Convolvulus kind, but Moriſon was the firſt who gave 
five it that name: He calls it Convolvulus Syriacus & Scams 
ave nia Hriaca; and in this he is followed by Tourne- 
fert and later botaniſts. It is a native of different 
parts of Aſia; that which grows in Syria and the 
neighbourhood of Aleppo affords the beſt Scammo- 
ny; that of Smyrna and Myſia an inferior kind. The 
Juice is ſaid to iſſue ſpontaneouſly from wounds made 
in the root, and to be exſiccated in the ſun or other 
gentle heat: Some ſuſpect, that it is extracted by ex · 


preſſion (u). 
The 


(n) Scammomy.] The publick is obliged to Dr. Ruſſel for an exact 


ICU 'wwing and deſcription of the plant which yields Aleppo Scammony, 

ple ind the manner of collecting the juice, taken upon the ſpot, and,com- 

Pl; wunieated in the medical obſervations and inquiries publiſhed by a So- 

een dien of Phyſicians in London. 

are Abe plant, he informs us, agrees in its characters of fructification 

a mth the Convoloulus, as deſcribed by Linnæus in his Genera plantarum, 
Vor, II. D except 
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Scamuo- The Aleppo or beſt Scammony is in fine, ſmooth, 


| a 
xY- ſomewhat gloſſy maſſes, of a grey colour, a ſpongy ; 
texture, not very heavy, eaſily friable, of a diſapree- i 
able ſmell, and a bitter nauſeous taſte: Powdered it p 
appears 2 
except in the number of ſeeds, which Linnzus confines to two, wherezg Pp 
there are oftener three, and ſometimes four in the Scammony, The al 
ſtalks are round and pliant, about the ſize of a ſmal] goole uill, and el 
run out either on the earth, or on ſhrubs, or on ſuch 4 


. upport ag m 
they meet with, to fifteen or twenty feet or more: From theſe ſprin 


ſmaller branches, at unequal diſtances, of little leſs extent than the lu 
main ſtalks. The leaves grow upon the branches irregularly ; they are 
thin, ſoft, of a bright green colour, about an inch and three quarters 
broad in the wideſt part, and grow narrower from thence gradually to le 
| a point; the part next the ſtalk has on each ſide of the pedicle, two ſe. na 
micircular notches or engrailures, one deeper than the other. The flow. of 
ers grow upon a ſlender ere& ſtem, about fix inches long, divided near 
; the top into two ſmall pedicles, each ſupporting a ſingle flower, of a tn 
pale yellow colour, of the ſhape of a bell with its brim turned outwards, un 
- and undivided, Theſe flowers begin to be ſent off within about two 
feet from the root, and.continue through the whole length of the plant ; 2 
their great number and ere ſituation above the leaves affords an agree- Ou 
able appearance. tr; 
The root is generally from three to four feet long, and about as many 
inches in diameter, covered with a pretty thick aſh- coloured bark, Its th 
inner ſubſtance is of a white colour, and manifeſtly conſiſts of two parts, {cr 


a number of ſtrong woody fibres running lengthwiſe, and ſmall the 
bundles of veſſels which contain a milky liquor, running in the inter. : 

ſtices of the others. Upon cutting the root tranſverſely, this (trvure Its 
1s very viſible, the ſap-veſſels being eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their yellow dif 


colour and ſpongy texture; in young roots, the open mouths of thele 
veſſels are temly diſcernible by us * eye. 18 rol 
This plant grows naturally on all that chain of mountains which er. 
tends from Antioch to meunt Libanon, and on that part of mount 
Taurus which is near to Maraaſh ; probably it might be found allo on 
moſt of the hills in Syria that afford any verdure. It flowers in May; whe 
the peaſants collect the Scammony in the beginning of June: Having fine 
cleared away the earth from the upper part of the root, they cut off the prel 
top in an oblique direction, about two inches below where the ſtal«s not 
ſpring from it: Under the moſt depending part of the ſlope they fix 4 if 
{ | ſhell, or ſome other convenient receptacle, into which the e ye 
gradually flows. In twelve hours, the whole of the juice is drain | of tera 
to the quantity of only a very few drams from one root, The juice | [ 
from leveral roots is put together, and in a little time hardens into eal 
Scammony. ” 
It is the root only that produces this concrete ; for the ſtalks and leaves = 
near the root, even when preſſed, afford no ſigns of a milky juice. At en 
the ſuperior extremity of the plant, the leaves and ſtalks when (trong!y Fo 
preſſed, do emit a very thin milky liquor; but its quantity is inconſider- 1 


able, and according to the beſt obſervation that Dr. Ruſſel could make, 
its quality is different; for neither the (talks, leaves, flowers not ſee 

ſeemed to have any purgative virtue, | he 

Of this entirely pure Scammony very little is brought to market, : 

. greateſt part of what is to be met with being adulterated, if not mw 
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| 235 
„ ;ppears of a bright grey colour: On the contact of Sceuð- 
J watery moiſture, it becomes milky. The Smyrna or "7, 
e inferior Scammony, the fort which for ſome years 3 
i naſt the ſhops have been chiefly ſupplied with, is of 
IS 1 dark blackiſh-grey or browniſh colour, more im- 

pure, more ponderous, of a cloſe compatt texture, 
ind does not appear ſo white when moiſtened. Of 
either ſort we ſhould examine the internal part of the 
maß, particularly of the large ones: I once found a 
um of Lead incloſed. | 
are The Aleppo Scammony contains more Reſin and- 
bes Gum than that of Smyrna, An ounce of Smyr- 
"ſe na Scammony yielded with water juſt half an ounce 
on. WF of gummy extract: The reſiduum yielded with ſpirit 
two drams of Reſin, leaving two drams of impurities 
ds, WF undiſſolved. On inverting the procedure, and ap- 


plying rectified ſpirit at firſt, I obtained from an 
ze ounce, two drams and two ſcruples of reſinous ex- 
tract, and from the reſiduum half an ounce of Gum, 


itte indiſſoluble part amounting here to only four 
arts, WI ſcruples. The watery infuſions, whether made from 
ma" Wl the Scammony at firſt, or after ſpirit had performed 
ture its office, were extremely mucilaginous, ſo as to be 
lou 


difficultly reduced to a dry conſiſtence. Nothing a- 
roſe in diſtillation with either water or ſpirit, except 


D 2 that 


ſo on h 

May; who gather, by thoſe who buy it of them, with wheat flower, aſhes, or 
aving fine and, and ſometimes with ſome other ingredient (poſſibly the ex- 
ff the preſſed juice) which makes it very hard and difficult of ſolution, The 
tals notion of its being adulterated with the juice of Spurges ſeems to be a 
fix 4 miſtake ; for the doctor informs us that he has always found the purga- 


7 juice 
4 off, 

juice 
s into 


ive quality to be ſtrongeſt in pure Scammony, and weaker in the adul- 
erated ſorts, = 

Pure Scammony is light, ſhining when broke, and crumbles with the 
laſt force on being rubbed betwixt the fingers. If a wette finger but 
touches it, it turns immediately milky; and if broke and put into a 


leaves Z/aſs of water, it ſoon d ſſolves into a milky liquor of a greeniſh caſt z 
. At wich, though it lets fall a ſediment after ſome little time, yet ſtill re- 
ongly tans its milky colour. | 

nſidet- ſhe colour of Scammony ſeems to be no mark of its purity ; for the 
make, | or ſays he has ſcen it in all the degrees, from almoſt a jet black to a 
r ſeeds Jelowiſh white, and all equally good. But though it differs ſo much in 


flour when in large pieces, yet all good Scammony when powdered, is 
nearly of the rig ua" kite 4 — Fry 3 
he Seammony plant has been raiſed in England, from ſeeds. procu- 
the gentleman from whom this account is taken; and found to 
"rin the open ground, with all the marks of vigour. 


et, the 
y thoſe 
who 
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deins that the diſtilled water diſcovered a faint king ot 


ſmell. 


— Boulduc informs us, in the French Memoirs fo 


ALOES, 


the year 1702, that from four ounces of Aleppo 
Scammony he obtained one and a half of watery ex. 
tract, and from the reſiduum two ounces of ſpirity. 
ous extract; that from the ſame quantity, he ob. 
tained with Vinegar two ounces and two drams of 
extract, and from the reſiduum, with rectifled ſpirit, 
ten drams; and that on applying rectified ſpirit at 
firſt, he had three ounces of reſinous extract from 
four of Scammony. 

Scammony is one of the more powerful cathartics, 
Some have looked upon it as being truly virulent, 
and contrived ſundry methods for correcting or ren- 
dering it milder: The only correction now in uſe is 
expoſing the powdered Scammony to the fumes of 
burning Sulphur : Thus prepared, it is called Diapry- 
dium, (properly Dacrydion, i. e. Lacrymula) ſulphu- 
ratum, Neither this, however, nor the other correc- 
tions, by treating it with juices of different plants, 
moiſtening it with Spirit of Vitriol, baking it in a 
ſcooped quince incloſed in dough, c. are at all ne- 
ceſſary. Scammony itſelf, or its pure Reſin in the 
doſe of ſix grains, duh divided and diſſolved or ren- 
dered ſoluble in watery liquors by trituration with 
Almonds and Sugar, may be given with ſafety 
where ſtrong kinds of purgatives are required. E- 
tracts made from Scammony with decoction of liquo- 
rice, and with water acuated with fixed alcaline 
Salt, are greatly commended by Boulduc, particu- 
larly the latter, as being the mildeſt and beſt prepa- 
rations obtainable from this Gummy-relin. 

ALOES is a bitter juice extracted from the leaves 


| —— of a plant of the ſame name. The Aloe plant has 


leaves: I hold it to be rather a true extract, or if 1! 


very juicy, thick, fleſhy leaves, and liliaceous flow- 
ers: Many different ſpecies of it grow ſpontaneouſly 


in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, and are cultivated in 


botanic gardens in Europe. The officinal Aloes is 
commonly ſuppoſed to be the inſpiſſated juice of = 
[ 
in 
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for that this juice is obtained by cutting, bruiſing, and 
po preſſing the leaves. BE 
ex. Three ſorts of Aloes are diſtinguiſhed in the ſhops, 


by the names of Aloe ſoccotorina, ſuccotrina, Or Zocco- 
ob. Vina, Aloe hepatica, and Aloe caballina, The epithet 
of WI Gccotrina is taken from the iſland Zocotora, Hepati- 
rit, a, from the liver colour, and Caballina, from the 
ue of this ſpecies being confined to horſes. The 
om Wl Succotrine Aloes is the beſt, the Hepatick next in 

goodneſs, and the Caballine the worſt. Formerly 
ics, there was a kind of Aloes called Lucida, ſuperior to 
nt, all the others: This was ſemitranſparent, and doubt- 
en- les prepared from the pure juice extracted without 
» is WI any conſiderable preſſure. At preſent we meet with 
of none of this fort, and we muſt be contented with the 
- ſuccotrine and hepatic. Theſe differ from one ano- 
bu- ther only in degree of purity (0); and even in this 
ec- reſpe& they are often ſo much alike, that it is not 
nts, ealy to diſtinguiſh them. For pharmaceutical and 
1 2 WI medicinal purpoſes, it is indifferent whether we take 
ne- one or the other, the Hepatic being as good as the 
the Succotrine, provided it is not viſibly foul or drofly 
en- it leaſt I have never been able to find any real diffe- 
ith rence betwixt them in quality. The principal cha- 
ety WI rafters of good Aloes are theſe: It muſt be gloſly, 
Ex- not very black, but brown; when chewed, rubbed 


u0- D 3 * 
line 
cu- (0) Alves, different in puriiy.] The three ſorts of Aloes differ not only 


in degree of purity, but in ſmell, and appear to be obtained from three 


Pa- lilſetent ſpecies of the Aloe plant. The bitter juice reſides in diſtin& 


'elſe]s ſpread through the ſubſtance of the leaves; the fleſhy part of the 
yes leaf has a glutinous ſweetiſh taſte, with little or no bitterneſs. 

The aloetic juice is ſaid to be extracted, by plucking the leaves and 
has ſroaking them gently downwards, or by cutting and bruiſing them, 
JW- and ſuffering them to ſtand for three weeks or longer, when the bitter 
Juice is found to have ſeparated, the lighter feculencies ariſing to the ſur- 
lace, and the groſſer falling to the bottom, The juices are afterwards 
in arg by the heat of the ſun, to the conſiſtence in which they are 

ought to us, | | 
It is probable, that the Socotorine aloes is prepared by the firſt of 
theſe proceſſes, and the Hepatic and Caballine by the laſt; and that 
after ſtanding for the time limited, the juice is ſtrained through hair- 
cloths, The impurities obſerved upon breaking a lump of Hepatic or 
Caballine Aloes are hairs and bits of {kins; but thoſe of the Socotoring 
ue gravel and ſmall tones. 
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in ſome places prepared by inſpiſſating the juice, yet ALogs. 


ALoxs. or cut, of a yellow colour; compact, but ealy to 
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break; eaſily ſoluble ; of an unpleaſant ſmell, and an ex 


extremely bitter taſte. Such as 1s black, firm, and 
hard to break, we may ſuſpect to be adulterated. 

The gummy and reſinous matter in Aloes, ace WM :«; 
very intimately blended together, inſomuch that ei. 
ther watery or ſpirituous menſtrua applied ſepar:tely, WM an 
diſſolve greateſt part of both, Out of ſixteen ounces v. 
of Aloes, rectified Spirit of Wine diſſolved near ff. en 
teen ounces: From the reſiduum water took up one (01 
dram, about an ounce of impurities being left, On e 
inverting the procedure, and applying water at firſt, N ci 
obtained but thirteen ounces and a half of watery 
extract, and from the remainder one ounce and a WM 7 
half of reſinous : From whence it follows, that Spi- ma 
rit of Wine is the natural menſtruum tor Aloes, as 
it diſſolves out of ſixteen ounces an ounce and a half det 
more than water does, It appears further, that the WM tra 
common opinion, that water cxtracts all the gummy 
part and leaves all the reſinous, is erroneous, though 
on this principle depends the common proceſs of 
waſhing Alves, or preparing from it a watery ex- 
tract, with a view to wholly ſeparate the ſuppoſed WW cac 
| hurtful Refin. Whether the watery or ſpirituous ex- thr 
tracts are beſt, can be determined only by expert | 
ence. | imagine, the difference beiwixt them will 
not be found to be great. Both the extracts and WF {tr 
Aloes in ſubſtance are purgative; and if uled too 
freely, are apt to occaſicn great heat and ebullition 
of the blood, and diſpoſe to hamorrhoidal com- 
plaints. 4 ons, 

Aloes is an ingredient in many officinal compoſi: 
tions, particularly in the pills One of the molt dee 
8 preparations of it is the Aloe lota or depurals: 

his is made by digeſting or gently boiling good ſuc- 
cotrine Aloes with a proper a of water, filter- 
ing the ſolution, and inſpiſſating it by the heat of 2 Wl prc 
water-bath to the conſiſtence of an extract, or to not 
ſuch a thickn«ſs that it may be fir for making into anc 

ills. If this extract for it is truly ſuch} be made, 
inſtead of common water, with the expreſſed m_ 
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Violet lowers, it is called Aloe violata; and with the Axons. 
expreſſed juice of Roſe leaves, Aloe roſata. When 
the Aloe v10/ata is mixed with half its weight of Creme 
of Taitar, the compound is named Aloe violata tar- 
area. If the Aloe roſata be diſſolved in a good 
quantity of the freſh juices of Roſes, Violets, Borage 
and Bugloſs, mixed in equal proportions, and after- 
wards reduced by evaporation to its former conſiſt- 
ence, the extract thus prepared, is called Aloe inſuc- 
gala, and with the addition of one third its weight of 
(reme of Tartar, Aloe inſuccata tartarizata, Aloes 
extracted with a mixture of diſtilled Vinegar and 
Roſe- water, and afterwards inſpiſſated, is the Chola- 
rogue extract of Andernacus: Treated in the ſame 
manner with rectified Spirit of Wine, it yields the re- 
ſnous extract called Balſam of Aloes. If only a mo- 
derate quantity of rectified ſpirit be uſed for the ex- 
traction, the filtered tincture is called with propriety 
Hence of Aloes, Aloes is alſo the baſis of the Elixi- 
nia proprietatis, ſeveral compoſitions of which may 
be ſeen in Diſpenſatories. The beſt method of ma- 
king theſe preparations is, to extract a tincture from 
each of the ingredients ſeparately, and then mix the 
three tinctures together: By this method the elixir 
will turn out thicker, ſtronger, and more ſaturated 
than when all the ingredients are digeſted in the men- 
ſtruum together: It is of advantage alſo to employ 
for the menſtruum, not a highly rectified but a 
8 ſpirit, eſpecially Ko the Saffron and 

yrrh. . | 

It is obſervable that Eſſence of Aloes ſtains the 
plaſs wherein it has been kept for ſome time, of a 
deep red colour, covering it as it were with a coat of a 
line tranſparent varniſh, which no other eſſence does, 
Mr. Geoffroy of Paris endeavoured to perſuade me, 
that the red tincture on the glaſſes wherein Elixir 
proprietatis is kept, proceeded from the Myrrh and 
not from the Aloes: But on trying Eſſences of Myrrh 
ad Aloes ſeparately, the Eſſence of Myrrh never 
Kained the glaſs, whilſt that of Aloes always did. 
D 4 Some 


 , — 
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Arors. Some take the watery extract of Aloes, add to i 

om portion of Terra foliata tartari, and digeſt the mix. 

ture in Spirit of Wine: [his preparation is called 

Elixir purgans. If ſixteen ounces of Aloes, two 

ounces of Myrrh, and half an ounce of Frankincenſe 

be pulverized, mixed together, and diflilled in a fand 

heat in a low glaſs body, there ariſes an Oil called 

Oleum Aloes purgans. The Angelic and Frankfort 

pills, of common ule as laxatives, conſiſt either of the 

Aloe violata, or of Aloes mixed with a ſmall portion 

of other purgatives: Some add a little Scammony, 

others diſſolve the Aloes in an infuſion of Sena. 

Aloes is employed alſo for external purpoſes, as a 
balſamic and vulnerary. 

v. ON wounding the heads or ſtalks of the Poppy, 
OPM. à milky juice exudes, which exſiccated proves a fine 
> kind of OPIUM. In Natolia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, 

In the neighbourhood of Cairo, and in ſeveral other 
parts of the Turkiſh dominions, Poppies are cultiva- 
ted for this uſe in fields, as Corn among us. The 
method of collecting the juice by inciſion is deſcri- 

bed by Kæmpfer in his Amænitates exotice. This 
| proceſs, however, is now but rarely practiſed, che 
conſumption of this drug being too great to be ſup- 
plied by that method of collection. The beſt ſort of 
the officinal Opium is the expreſſed juice of the heads, 
or of the heads and the upper part of the (talks in- 
ſpiſſated by a gentle heat: This was formerly called 
Meconium, in diſtinction from the true Opium or 
Juice which iſſues ſpontaneouſly. The inferior forts 
(for we find conſiderable differences in the quality of 
this drug) are ſaid to be prepared by boiling the plant 
in water, and evaporating the ſtrained decoction: But 
as no kind of our Opium will totally difflve in wa- 
ter, the juice is moſt probably extracted by expteſ- 
ſion. I have been informed by ſome Turks at Ge- 
noa and Leghorn, that in ſome places the heads, 


ſtalks and leaves are committed to the preſs ge 
| | chef; 
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ther, and that this juice inſpiſſated affords a very good Orwn. 
Opium ( P). | — 


Opium is brought not only from Turkey, but 
fom Perſia and the Eaſt- Indies, incloſed in leaves; 
the two laſt ſorts are more impure than the firſt, and 

eatly inferior in quality. The largeſt quantities come 
bo Alexandria, Smyrna and Aleppo: Some of the 
dealers in this commodity diſtinguiſh the beſt Opium 
by the name of Opium cabaiſanum, from its coming 
over in calabaſnes or gourd-ſhells like Aloes and ſome 
of the Balſams, The principal marks of the good- 
nels of Opium are, its diſcovering internally no viſi- 
ble impurities, its appearing when broke, in ſome de- 
oree bright, and of a dark reddiſh-black colour, ap- 
proaching to that of Aloes, its being dry, not ſoft or 
unctuous, moderately ponderous and compact, in- 
flammable, of an acrid bitter taſte, and a faint ſmell 
ke that of unripe Poppy-heads, without any thing 
of an empyre umatic flavour, and its communicating 
to water not a yellow but a reddiſh tincture. | 

With regard to the chemical hiſtory of this extra- 
ordinary concrete, its component parts, like thoſe of 
other vegetable ſubſtances, bave been generally 
aſſigned from the reſult of deſtructive analyſes by 
fire; and it is truly wonderful, ſoporific and ano- 
dyne virtues, aſcribed to principles which naturally 
have no exiſtence in it, as volatile Salts, Sulphurs, 
empyreumatic Oils, Sc. The particular matter on 
which its aſtoniſhing effects depend, has not hitherto 
been exhibited in a ſeparate or perfectly pure ſtate z 
but that matter, whatever it may be, it is in the 
power of chemiſtry to acuate and concentrate, to ob- 
tund and to deſtroy. _ | 

The principles ſeparable from Opium are, a Reſin, 


(þ) Opium procured by expreſſim, &c.] This point has not as yet been 
fully determined. It is commonly ſuppoſed, that whatever preparations 
the Turks may make from the Poppy for their own uſe, the Opium 
brought to us is really the milky juice collected from inciſions made in 
the heads, as deſcribed by Kzmpfer, It is certain, that an extract 
made by boiling the heads, or the heads and talks in water, is much 
weaker than Opium; but it appears alſo that the pure milky tears are 
»nlderably Rronger, 

» 
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Omron. Gum, a minute portion of ſaline matter, water and 
— carth. The Reſin is of two kinds, one more truly 


eſt and moſt active part of the Opium; a few grains 
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reſinous, of a ſolid confiſtence, in its nature more fx. 
ed, and in its operation more flugsiſh ; the other 
ſofter and thinner, more volatile, and of much more 9 
ſpeedy and powerful activity. The ſaline matter is 

of the acidulous kind, analogous to the eſſential Salts p 


of other vegetables: Its proportion is fo ſmall, that N 
it is not eaſily ſeparable in its proper form, though d 
it has ſometimes happened, that actual cryſtals have 01 
concreted in a watery ſolution of Opium. The elin, ec 
the Gum, and the Salt, are very intimately combined tc 
together, inſomuch that all the three diſſolve almoſt It 
equally in water and in ſpirit: It is probably to the p 
ſaline principle, in this and other vegetables, that et 
this intimacy of union is in great meaſure to be al. b 
cribed. - ee £2661 0 
Four ounces of Opium, treated with highly recti. [ 
fied Spirit of Wine, yielded three ounces and tour 8 
ſeruples of reſinous extract: T he reſiduum, dried and I 
treated with water, yielded only four ſcruples of gum- b 
my extract, five drams and a ſcruple of indillojuble 
impurities remaining. On taking four ounces more, [ 
and applying water at firſt, | obtained two ounces five ( 
drams and one ſcruple of gummy extract; and by 8 
digeſting the reſiduum in Spirit of Wine, three f 


drams and one ſcruple of reſinous extract, the indiſ. 
ſoluble part amounting here to ſeven drams and a 
ſeruple. In diſtillation, rectified tpirit brought over 
little or nothing; but the diſtilled water was con ſide- 
_— impregnated with the particular ill ſmell of the 


The ſubtile ſoft kind of reſinous matter diſcovers 
itſelf in great meaſure, in the bare watery ſolution of 
Opium, generally ariſing to the ſurface in form of 
a fat unctuous, frothy ſubſtance. This is the ſtrong- 


are ſufficient to kill a dog, who could bear a whole 

dram of crude Opium. From a pound of Opium, 

we may collect two or three drams of this balſam-like 

ſubſtance ; but we ate not to imagine that this 15 — 
| | | W 
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whole quantity which, the Opium contains: Beſides Oriun. 
what thus ſpontaneouſly ſeparates, . a part remain 


combined with the reſt of the juice, and probably is 
the principle, or the direct ſeat of the principle, that 
gives activity to the whole. 801 1% x5 vii 
As Opium in ſubſtance is frequently found to be 
productive of unfavourable conſequences, different 
methods have been contrived for correcting or ren- 
dering it more univerſally ſafe, In this enquiry, every 
one has proceeded agreeably to the idea he had form- 
ed of the compoſition of Opium, and endeavoured 
to counteract. that principle, in which he imagined 
its activity to conſiſt : Hence the great variety of 
pretended correctors. Thoſe who aſcribed its pow- 
er to a volatile alcaline Salt, thought to mitigate it 
by acids, as Spirit of Vitriol, dulcified Spirit of Vitri- 
ol, Citron juice; whillt others, deducing its opera- 
tion from an acid, uſed alcalies for the correctors. 
Some, preſuming it to be of a cold nature, joined to 
it hot ſubſtances, as Cinnamon, Pepper, Ginger, 
Euphorbium, &c. theſe kinds of additions accom- 
pany it in the ancient electaries, and as molt electa- 
ries formerly received Opium in their compoſition, 
Opiatum became a general name for the form itſelf, 
Some, imagining Opium to be impregnated with a nar- 
cotic Sulphur, endeavoured to diveſt it of that of- 
tending principle, by cutting it into thin ſlices, and 
gently roaſting it till it begun to ſmell agreeably; 
Others, afraid that this degree of torrefaction was in- 
ſufficient for the total diſſipation of the Sulphur, 
bad recourſe to a ſtronger heat, and deſtroyed the 
Opium and all its powers by burning. On what prin- 
cple Henbane ſeeds and other ſtupefactive bodies 
vere joined to Opium, it is hard to guels. {fink 
For my part, I am perſuaded, that the narcotic 
matter of Opium. is diffuſed throughout its whole 
ſubſtance; but that it reſides moſt copiouſly, and in 
the molt eminent degree, in its finer, ſubtile, vola- 
ile parts; that theſe parts are capable of being high- 
ly concentrated and exalted in their power by art ; I 

know myſelf a certain preparation of Opium, b 
| "TY which 
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Orivu. which a whole chamber full of men may be preſently 
Co ſtupefied, and deprived of their ſenſes, and even of 


their lives alſo, without a ſingle grain being ſwalloy. 
ed ; that the narcotic matter cannot be ſeparated in 
any viſible form, without ſome admixture of the 
other parts; that Opium cannot be totally freed from 
it, but by a deſtruction of the Opium itſelf; that 1 
operates nearly in the ſame manner as the vapour of 
burning Charcoal, or the ſubtile exhalations from 
fermenting liquors. To diſſipate a part of this ſub. 
tile principle, and thus render the Opium more mild 
and innocent, I know of no method more effectua 
than fermentation. 

The Opium for this purpoſe, is to be macerated 
in water without heat, the {cum which ariſes on the 
ſurface carefully taken off, the liquor decanted from 
the undiſſolved part, paſſed through a ſtrainer, ſet in 
a warm but not cloſe place, with the addition of ſo 
much Sugar as will diſpoſe it to ferment, in a veſſel 
covered only ſo as to keep out duſt: By ſtirring the 
whole well together, wh-n it has ceaſed to ferment, 
a freſh fermentation may be excited: I have thus con- 
tinued the proceſs, in England, for three quarters of 
a year together, When a little of the liquor, ſet ina 
gentle warmth, in a cloſe ſtopt vial, neither burſts 
the glaſs, nor diſcovers any expanſive force upon 
drawing the cork, the fermentation is completed: 
The liquor is now to be ſtrained or filtered, and eva- 
porated to the conſiſtence of an extract. This is one 
of the beſt preparations of Opium, and was great! 
uſed in England during my reſidence there. It dif- 
fers from Langelot's fermentum anodynum in the ſub- 


ſtitution of water to Quince juice, and the omiſſion of 


Salt of Tartar ; by which variations, the fermenta- 
tion ſucceeds better and continues longer, and the re- 
ſinous parts are more effectually ſeparated. If this 
extract is required to be ſtill more mild, it may be diſ- 
ſolved afreſh in a large quantity of water, and kept 
for a time ſtrongly boiling in a broad open veſſel (9: 


(9) Correction of Opium by fermenjation ] Theſe kinds of preparations 


are grown, among us, entirely into diſuſe, and very juſtly. 1t153P x 


hint 
] 
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As the reſolution of Opium is greatly promoted by ori 
heat, we muſt be cautious in the uſe of diſtilled wa- 


ters and ſpirits in which Opium is an ingredient: We 
are particularly to avoid making any diſtillation from 
ic when in actual fermentation. A certain phyſician 

reatly commends a compound Opiate ſpirit as a moſt 
noble and approved anodyne ; and a mixture of O- 
pium with acrid Tincture of Antimony, as a pow- 
erful and ſafe diuretic: In another piece, however, 
publiſhed not long after, thoſe and other preparations 
of Opium are by the ſame gentleman condemned; 
There are various extracts of Opium made with Wa- 
ter, Spirit of Wine, Vinegar, &c. Wedel ſays, he 
makes his extract with the Lixivium or Water that 
remains in the preparation of the Terra foliata Tarta- 
ri: I know of no Lixivium remaining in that pro- 
ceſs, the Terra foliata being obtained, not by cryſtal- 
lization, but by the total evaporation of the liquor: 
Probably he means a ſolution of the Terra foliata itſelf. 

I ſhall conclude this article with ſome practical cau- 
tions in regard to the uſe of Opium, drawn from ex- 
perience : (1.) That neither crude Opium, or its re- 
ſinous extract ſhould be given by themſelves, in pills 
or other forms : Starkey's pills are found to anſwer 
much better than Opium alone. (2.) That the extract 
I have recommended, be given rather in a liquid than 
in a dry form, as in the firft it operates more expedi- 
tiouſly and with greater ſafety. (3.) That tinctures or 
extracts made with reCtified ſpirit are moſt prudently 
abſtained from. (4.) That thoſe preparations are to be 
uſed with great circumſpection, which have been made 
by bare digeſtion, or by an imperfect fermentation. (5.) 
That a very ſmall quantity of my fermented extract, 
mixed in glyſters, produces excellent effects in convul- 
live and painful ditorders, particularly in the nephritic 


of primary conſequence, in preparing a medicine of ſuch activity as O- 
pum, that it be always made of «qual and certain ſtrength: Fermenta- 
uon, if it really weakens the power of the Opium (as it probably does) 
muſt for that very reaſon render its ſtrength vague and impoſſible to be 
ilcertained. It does not appear, that the corrections of Opium by fer- 
mentation or other like proceſſes, do any thing more than what may be 
ually effected by a dimunition of tae doſe, 
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colic. (6.) That Opiates in general, as they are capable, 
when properly exhibited, of anſwering the moſt valuz. 
ble purpoſes in medicine, ſo on the other hand, when 
given imprudently, they are apt to be productive of 
dangerous conſequences where they do not prove di. 
rely fatal. 3 | 

GUM HEDERZ is commonly ſuppoſed to he 
the produce of the Hedera Arborea or Tree-ivy, Le. 
mery ſays expreſsly, that it exudes from inciſions made 
in the trunk of that plant, and that the peaſants col. 
lect it therefrom in Italy, Provence and Languedoc: 
Pomet affirms, that he has collected it himſelf from 


the Hedera at Montpelier. This account, however, is 


ſomewhat doubtful. Though I made great enquiry, 
in my travels, after the parent of this gummy Keſin, 
I never could procure any ſatis factory information: 
All I could learn was, that the greateſt quantities came 
from the furthermoſt parts of the kingdom of Naples, 
and from Sicily: Of the plant which afforded it, I 
could hear nothing ; to the botaniſts of Italy it was 
unknown. | 

This gummy Reſin is of a bright, tranſparent, red- 


diſh brown colour, deeper than the Hyacinth, and ap- 


proaching to that of the Garnet; when reduced to 
powder, of a faffron yellow; of an agreeable aroma- 
tic taſte and ſmell, Such is the genuine Gum Hederæ. 
In the ſhops, we frequently meet with different ſo- 
Nee mixtures under this name; by theſe pro- 

ably thoſe authors have been miſled, who deſcribe 
Gum Hederæ as of a blackiſh colour, of no ſmell, of 
an acrid aſtringent taſte, too corroſive for any intet- 
nal uſe, and fit only for external purpoſes, ſuch as the 


. deſtroying of inſets. The true Gum Hederz has no 


corroſiveneſs or acrimony, and may be given inward- 


ly with great ſafety, as it frequently was by Stahl, 
Becher, and many others. It has an advantage above 
all the other known gummy Reſins, that it does not 
occaſion any heat or ebullition of the blood; and 

oves an excellent and ſafe reſolvent and corroborant, 


in a viſcid ſtate of the juices, in cachexies, chloroſes, 


and menſtrual obſtructions. 


An ounce of choice Gum Hederæ yielded, =_ 
rec- 


the imprefſion of a mat. 
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Aified Spirit of Wine, five drams and an half of te- Gun 
nous extract; from the reſiduum I obtained by Wa- HapzAR. 
ter half a dram of gummy extract; and two drams 
of indiſſoluble matter. Another ounce, treated firſt 
with Water, gave two drams of gummy extra c; and 
afterwards, with ſpirit, three drams two ſcruples of 
refinous extract; two drams and half a ſcruple re- 
maining undiſſolved. The diſtilled ſpirit has a ſlight 
taſte of the Hederz ; the diſtilled Water is confidera- 
bly impregnated both with the taſte and ſmell, and 
diſcovers on its ſurface a ſmall quantity of eſſential 
Oil, which is found on taſting to be leſs hot than the 
other Oils of that claſs. | 

SARCOCOLLA is a gummy Reſin brought VII. 
f:om the Oriental countries: Neither the plant which C. 
produces it, nor the place of its production, are with Cv 
certainty known. The beſt Sarcocolla is in ſmall 
ears, about the ſize of peas, of a whitiſh or pale yel- 
lowiſh colour, of a ſpongy texture, very brittle or ra- 
ther crumbly, ſomewhat unctuous, eaſy of ſolution in 
Water, of no {mell or only a ſlight reſinous one, of a ; 
bitter taſte intermixed with a ſweetneſs like that of li- 
quorice, but upon.the whole is not. very agreeable. 


The whiter and bitterer, the freſher and better it is. 


Greateſt part of what we meet with in the ſhops is in 
a powdery form, the friable tears being probably rub- 
bed into powder in the carriage. We ſometimes find 
among it large maſſes of a vermillion red, and others 
of a browniſh colour, compoſed evidently of ſmaller 
pieces joined together, with marks on the outſide like 
Out of an ounce of Sarcocolla, rectified Spirit of 
Wine diſſolved fix drams ; of the remainder, Water 
took up only two ſcruples; two ſcurples and an half 
being left undiſſolved. Water applied at firſt to another 
ounce,. diſſolved ſeven drams and an half: from the 
remainder, ipirit took up twenty-ſix grains; ſcarcely 
tight grains being left. The gummy parts therefore 
prevail, in this concrete, above the reſinous. In diſ- 
uillation, neither Water nor Spirit bring over any re- 
r ſmell or taſte — The uſe of this 2 
* 
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Saxco- Reſin is only as an ingredient in ſome external appl. 
Sort, cations. It has been ſuppoſed to conglutinate roy 
ns whence its name rokn,s. | or Fleſh — Ying, 
Asaror- ASAFOCETIDA, Sylphium, Laſerpitium, Devil 
ria. dung, fo called from its ſtinking ſmell, is obtained 
from a largeumbelliferous plant, deſcribed by Kæmp. 
fer as of the Lovage kind, with leaves like thoſe of 
Peony, and leafy ſeeds like thoſe of Parſnep; proy- 
ing in Perſia, particularly in the province Choraſan 
about Heraat, and in the province Laar near Congo 
and Diſguun ; not in Media, Libya, Syria or Cyrene, 
though ſome, from an opinion that it was the produce 
of this laſt country, have called the juice Succus Cy. 
renaicus. | 
The root of the plant reſembles a large Parſnep, 
externally of a black colour: On cutting it tranſverſly, 
the Aſafcetida exudes, in form of a white thick juice 
like cream, which from-expoſure to the air becomes 
yellower and yellower, and at laſt of a dark brown co- 
lour: It is very apt to run into putrefaction, and hence 
thoſe who collect it, carefully defend it from the ſun, 
The freſh juice has an exceſſively ſtrong ſmell, which 
grows weaker and weaker upon keeping: A ſingle 0 
dram of the freſh fluid juice ſmells more than an hun- Y 
dred pounds of the dry Aſafœtida brought to us: The * 
Perſians are commonly obliged to hire ſhips on pur- 
poſe for its carriage, as ſcarcely any one will receive 
it _—_ with other commodities, its ſtench infecting n 
every thing that comes near it. 
The common Afafcerida of the ſhops is of a yellow- f 
iſh or browniſh colour, unctuous and tough, of an 2. 
erid or biting taſte, and a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, 8 
reſembling that of Garlic, From four ounces J ob- 
tained, by rectified ſpirit, two ounces ſix drams and 4 
a half of reſinous extract; and afterwards, by Water, 
three drams half a ſcruple of gummy extract; about 
fix drams and a ſcruple of earthy matter remaining un- 
diſſolved. On applying Water at firſt, 1 gained, 
from four ounces, one ounce three ſcruples and a halt W- 0 
of gummy extract. The ſame quantity yielded, with 


ſtrong French wine, two ounces and an half and — þ 
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teen grains; from which about one fifth may be de- Asavor- 

Jifted for the ſolid matter contained in the Wine, 714. 

Schroder ſays, that Aſafœdita may be diſſolved over 3 

the fire in Water, Vinegar, or Wine; but only a part 

of it can be diſſolved in any of theſe liquors. The. 

ſmell of the Aſafoedita reſides wholly in an eſſential 

Oil, which ariſes in diſtillation both with Water and 

ſpirit: Four ounces, diſtilled with Water, yielded a- 

bove a dram of Oil. | 8 15 
THE plant which produces A MMONIACUM, IX. 

and the place of its production. are unknown. The un. 

belt Ammoniacum is compoſed of white, whitiſh, or Cn 

yellowiſh tears baked together into maſſes: The in- 

ternal parts particularly are whitiſh: By age it be- 

comes more and more yellow and brown. It eaſily 

ſoftens and becomes tough betwixtthe fingers. C hew- 

ed, it diſcovers a bitterith, glutinous, not diſagreeable 

taſte. Its ſmell approaches to that of a mixture of 


| Opopanax and Galbanum: Some reſemble it to that 


of Caſtor, others to that of Coriander- ſeeds, and others 
to that of Garlic, , - 

It diſſolves almoſt equally in Water and Spirit. 
Out of an ounce of choice Ammoniacum; rectified 
Spirit of Wine diſſolved fix drams: Water applied to 
another ounce, took up ſix drams two ſcruples and an 
half, From the matter left undiſſolved by ſpitit, Wa. 
ter took up five ſcruples and five grains: From that 
which Water left undiſſolved, rectified Spirit extract - 
ed a dram; the indiſſoluble part amounting in the 
firſt caſe to fifteen grains, in the latter only to half - 
ſcruple. In diſtillation, Spirit of W ine arites unchan- 
ged: The diſtilled Water has ſomewbat of 2 ſweetiſh 
taſte, and ſmells a little of the Ammoniacum, but 
gives no Appearance of any eſſential Oil. 

Ammoniacum is accounted deobſtruent; promotes 
urine; and in large doſes, opens the belly; It is gi- 
ven particularly in obſtructions of the breaſt, in ca- 
chectic, hydropic, and apoplectic caſes, from a ſcruple 


o half adram: It operates more effectually in a liquid 


borm, as that of an emulſion, than in the ſolid ont of 


Pills; but is moſt commodiobſy taken in the latter 
2 


form. 


AMMoxt- 
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Awmori-form, It is ſometimes diſſolved in vinegar : Exter. ( 
0, nally, it reſolves hard ſwellings. It is purified by dil. 
ſolving it in Vinegar, Wine, or Water, and ſtraining l 
and inſpiſſating the ſolution. c 
X. BDE LLIUM is another gummy Reſin of which i 
But we do not know with certainty either the plant or the { 
place of its production: It is ſuppoſed to be the pro. { 
duce of Africa. Lemery and Pomet have given fic. { 
titious figures of the plant, as the latter has done of 0 
many others. The beſt Bdellium is of a yellowiſh t 
brown or dark brown colour according to its ape, unc- | 
tuous to the touch, brittle but ſoon ſoftening and [ 

growing tough betwixt the fingers, in ſome degreetran- 
{parent, not unlike Myrrh, of a bitteriſh taſte, and a r 
medorately ſtrong {mel}. It does not eaſily take flame, \ 
and when ſet on fire ſoon goes out: In burning, it D 
ſputters a little, on account of its aqueous humidity, \ 
but cannot be ſaid to explode, much leſs to explode b 
like gunpowder, as Hermann and Valentini report. FF 
An ounce of picked Bdellium, treated with Water, a 
gave fix drams two ſcruples of gummy extract; and a 
afterwards, with Spirit, two ſcruples of Reſin; two v 
ſcruples remaining undiſſolved. Another ounce, treat- U 
ed firſt with rectified ſpirt, yielded two drams of rei- a 
nous extract; and afterwards, with Water, five drams V 
two ſcruples of gum; only one ſcruple remaining un- ; 
. diſſolved. 7 he diſtilled ſpirit has no taſte or tmel} 1 
of the Bdellium, and the diſtilled Water very little. b 


XI. GALBANUM exudes from an umbelliferous - n 


Ons” lant with leaves like thoſe of Aniſe, growing in the 
— falt Indies, but moſt plentifully in Syria and Arabia, d 
called by Tournefort Oreoſelinum Africanum, Galban- c 
ferum, fruteſcens, aniſi folio, This juice comes over {i 
in maſſes, compoſed of white, yellowiſh, browniſh ycl- f 
low, and brown tears, unctuous to the touch, {oit- n 
ening betwixt the fingers, of a bitteriſh, ſomewhat a- h 
crid, diſagreeable taſte, and a very ſtrong {mell, gene- l 
rally full of bits of ſtalks, leaves, ſeeds, and other fo- n 
reign matters | 
Lemery relates a pretty remarkable obſervation 3 d 


that Galbanum, Sagapenum, Bitumen n 
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Opopanax, ſubſtances whoſe ſmell is diſagreeable to Gra- 


every body, being tied in ſeparate parcels, in the quan- 
tity of half a pound of each of the three firſt, and a 
quarter of a pound of the laſt, and kept for ſome time 
in a pocket; they impregnated the clothes with a 
ſtrong and durable mulk ſmell. There are many in- 
{tances of a mixture of fetids producing an agreeable 
ſcent ; but I have not found that this mixture is one 
of them. I have repeated Lemery's experiment in 
the fame manner as he deſcribes it, but not with the 
ſame event; and therefore preſume that the ſmell 
proceeded from ſome other caule. 

Galbanum contains more of a reſinous than gummy 
matter: One pound yields with rectified Spirit of 
Wine, upwards of nine ounces and an half of reſi- 
nous extract; but the gummy extract obtained by 
Water from the ſame quantity amounts only to a- 
bout three ounces. The Reſin is hard, brittle, inſipid 
and inodorous : The gummy extract has ſomewhat of 
a nauſeous reliſh, but could not be diſtingiſhed to be 
a preparation of Galbanum. The whole ſmell, fla- 
vour and ſpecific taſte of this juice reſide in an eſſen- 
tial Oil, which ariſes in diſtillation both with Water 
and Spirit, and gives a ſtrong impregnation to both: 
From a pougd of Galbanum are obtained, by diſtil- 
lation with Water, ſix drams of actual Oil, beſides 
what is retained by the Water. In this reſpect, Gal- 
banum agrees with Aſafœdita, and differs from Am- 
moniacum. 

The volatility of the active parts of this juice, ren- 
ders the common method of purifying it, by ſolution, 
colature and evaporation, very injurious to it. The 
lmel] of the Galbanum is diffuſed, during the evapo- 
ration, over the whole houſe ; and the in{piſſated mat- 
ter, whatever menſtruum was employed, is found to 
have loſt the diſtinguiſhing qualities of the original 
juice, To prevent as much as poſſible this inconve- 
ence, the ſolution ſhould be made in a diſtilling veſ- 
el, and after filtration, inſpiſſated in the ſame ſo lon 
it leaſt as the liquor which diſtills has any ſmell or 
ale; after which, the Galbanum may be reduced to 
-:- a 
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Gar- a due conſiſtence by further evaporation in an open 


veſſel, and the Oil which ariſes in the diſtillation — 
ed with it, Galbanum may likewiſe be purified, ſuf. 
ficiently for interior purpoſes, as plaſters, by expoſin 
it in winter to a (ſtrong froſt till it grows hard, and 
then pulveriſing and ſifting it: The woody, ſtrauy, 
ſtony, and other like matters will be retained in the 
ſieve. | 
Galbanum diſtilled by a ſtrong fire without additi- 
on, yields, like other reſinous bodies, a large portion 
of empyreumatic Oil, amounting to upwards of eight 
ounces upon ſixteen : It is remarkable of the Oil of 
Galbanum, that great part of it appears of a blue co- 
lour, ſametimes of a deep bright blue, ſometimes of 
only a violet blue. The matter on which the blue- 
neſs depends appears to be either very volatile or ve- 
ry changeable : It ſoon eſcapes or changes in the air, 
leaving, inſtead of the blue, a purple colour. 
OLIBANUM, Thus, Frankincenſe, comes 
chiefly from Arabia: But notwithſtanding its early 


auc frequent uſe in fumigations, the plant which pro- 


duces it is as yet unknown. The ancients diſtinguiſh- 
ed various forts of Olibanum, as 1. Olibanum, or Thus 
maſculum, Melax, Melaſon, Teſticulatam, or the pureſt, 
yellowiſh white, round tears, which were frequently 
joined two together. 2. Thus fæmininum, or the yel- 
lower and more impure. 3. Thus mammoſum, or lar- 
ger oblong roundiſh maſſes, ſomewhat reſembling a 
woman's breaſts. 4. Thus granuloſum, or {mall gra- 
nules. 5. Thus corticoſum, or ſuch maſles as have 
pieces of the bark of the tree adhering. 6. Thus or0- 
beum or Mica thuris; ſmall fragments, or particles 
broke off in carriage, &c. 7. Manna thuris, the fi- 
ner duſt. 8. Thus indicum, or large maſſes, com- 
poſed of different coloured tears, white and blackiſh, 
joined together. 

At preſent only two kinds are diſtinguiſhed : The 
finer and purer tears are called Olibanum 1n grains; 
the more impure fragments and maſſes, common C. 
libanum, or Olibanum in ſorts. The beſt is of a yel- 
lowiſh white colour, ſolid, hard, and brittls : _— 
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for a little time, it renders the ſpittle white, and im- Ormna- 
teſſes an unpleaſant bitteriſh taſte: Laid on burning 
coals, it yields an agreeable ſmell. | gee" 

Out of an ounce of the pure tears, rectified Spirit 
of Wine diſſolved five drams two ſcruples and ſix 
grains: From the remainder, Water took up two 
drams and five grains. Another ounce gave out to 
Water at firſt three drams and a ſcruple ; and after- 
wards to Spirit, four drams thirty-three grains. The 
indiſſoluble matter, in the firſt operation, weighed 
t«elve grains; in the other fourteen. Both the dil- 
tilled Spirit and Water taſted pretty ſtrongly of the 
Olibanum, but no ſeperable Oil could be obtained 
Olibanum is accounted corroborant, and ſuppoſed to 
be particularly ſerviceable in diſorders of the head, 
ſtomach and breaſt Its principal uſe is in plaſters, 
unguents, &c. and in fumigations. 

OPOPANAX is the juice of an umbelliferous XIII. 
plant called Panax or All-heal. It has been generally 0797 4- 
ſuppoſed to be the produce of the ſpecies, called by Caſ- 
phar Bauhine Panax ſphondylii folio five Heracleum, Her- 
cules's All-heal with leaves like thoſe of the Cow parſ- 
nep: But Kay affirms that it proceeds from a differ- 
ent one, the Panax paſtinace folio, or Parſnep- leaved 
All heal of the ſame author : This laſt is the ſpecies, 
which Dodonzus raiſed from the ſeeds found among 
the officinal Opopanax. The juice exudes from in- 
ciions made in the roots and the lower part of the 
ſtalks. The greateſt quantities are collected in Syria, 
Bœotia, Macedonia, at Phocis in Achaia, as alſo in 
Lybia and Cyrene. The plant is found likewiſe in 
2 and Apulia; but we have no Opopanax from 
thence. | 

Opopanax, as we commonly meet with it, is of a 
browniſh colour on the outſide, and paler, inelining 
to yellowiſh within; the darker coloured, the older, 
Itisin ſome degree ſoft or unctuous, yet eaſy to break; 
of a bitter taſte, and a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell. There 
are ſome pure, firm, compact tears: But much the 
greater part is extremely foul, being blended through- 
out with bits of wood. ſtalks, leaves, &c. It is often 
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Oror a- ſophiſticated and in Holland, when it is dear, coun: 
terfeited by artificial compoſitions. Such as is black 
and very ſoft and clammy ſhould be rejected. 
An ounce of Opopanax, treated with rectified Spi- 
rit of Wine, gave two drams two ſcruples and fix 
grains of reſinous extract, and afterwards with Water, 
three drams of Gum; two drams and a ſcruple remain- 
ing undiſſolved. Another ounce treated firſt with 
water, yielded three drams two ſcruples and fix grains 
of gummy extract; and afterwards, with rectified ſpi- 
rit, one dram of Reſin, the indiſſoluble part amount. 
ing to three drams and a ſcruple. Both the diſtilled 
water and ſpirit are impregnated with the flavour of 
the Opopanax, but no actual Oil can be ſeparated, at 
leaſt on diſtilling ſmall quanties of the juice. 
xv. SAGAPENUM is a Gummys reſin of un- 
Sacare- known extraction, both in regard to the plant and the 
n, place of its growth. When freſh it appears like the 
F other juices, whitiſh : By age, it becomes yellowiſh, 
browniſh, dark- coloured. Good Sagapenum looks 
almoſt like horn; it is tranſparent, browniſh on the 
outſide, whitiſh within, of a ſomewhat acrid taſte, and 
a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, like that of a mixture of 
Galbanum, Opopanax and Bdellium, with a little 
Aſafcœdita. 
An ounce of the purer ſort, digeſted with rectifed 
Spirit of Wine, yielded five drams and ſix grains of 
reſinous extract: The remainder boiled with water 
in a eloſe veſſe], ſo long as it gave out any thing to the 
menſtruum, yielded five ſcruples and eight grains of 
Gum, one dram and five grains being left undifſol- 
ved. Another ounce treated firſt with water, gave 
two drams two ſcruples and a half of gummy extract; 
and afterwards, with rectified ſpirit, tour drams and 
one grain of Reſin, one dram and fix grains being left. 
The diſtilled ſpirit is ſenſibly, and the diſtilled water 
ſtrongly, impregnated with the flavour of the Sag. 
num: Along with the water ariſes a conſiderable 
ortion of actual Oil This and the preceding 
ummy-reſin are employed in medicine, in the fam 
caſes as Ammoniacum. 
5 MYRRH 
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Alexandria, Smyrna and Aleppo, often in large bales 
of ſeveral hundred weights, incloſed in leather. It is 
hard, dry, gloſſy, of various colours, yellowiſh, red- 
diſh, brown, yellowiſh-brown, reddiſh-brown, black- 
h iſh, intermixed with whitiſh ſpecks or tears, tranſpa- 
| rent like Agate, or opake like Pitch, of a peculiar 
| ſtrong ſmell, and a bitter ſomewhat biring taſte. The 


| beſt is that which is of a reddiſh-brown colour, not 
; verging too much to yellowiſh or blackiſh, uniform 
on the outſide, internally ſpecked or ſtreaked with 


white, clear and bright, ſomewhat unctuous to the 


f touch, but not tenacious ſo as to ſtick to the fingers, 
This Gummy Reſin is liable to great abuſes, the 
larger maſſes in particular, are frequently no other 
g than ſome artificial compoſition, ſkiltully incruſtated 
8 on the outſide with a ſolution of Myrrh. Some re- 
port that Bdellium is nearly allied to Myrrh, and not 
. eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from it: The differences 
- however are ſufficiently obvious, Bdellium being dark- 
p er coloured and leſs tranſparent than good Myrrh, in- 
ternally ſoft and tenacious, which Myrrh never is, 
. yielding a quite different ſmell, and wanting its bit- 
ternels. 
q From ſixteen ounces of Myrrh were obtained by 
« means of water, twelve and an half of gummy extract; 
- and from the reſiduum by rectified ſpirit, one and a 
4 half of Keſin. On treating the ſame quantity firſt 
f with ſpirit and afterwards with water, I obtained five- 
|. ounce of reſinous, and eight ounces ſix drams of gum- 
my extract. The indiſſoluble matter amounted in 
1 both operations, to two ounces, or one eighth of the 
4 Myrrb. 2 


the quantity of three drams from a pound. This Oil 
ſmells and taſtes extremely ſtrong of the Myrrh, and 
contains all that part in which the peculiar qualities 
of the juice reſide: It differs remarkably from that 
the other Gummy-reſins, in not being hot or pun- 
Bent, in being ſo ponderous as to ſink in water, and 

| E 4 in 


MYRRHA is another Gummy-reſin whoſe ori- 
in is wholly unknown. It comes immediately from Mrzzs, 


In diſtillation with water, an eſſential Oil ariſes, to , 
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Mraan. in not being in the leaſt elevated by Spirit of Wine; 
highly re&ified Spirit, diſtilled from Myrrh receiv. 


ing no ſenſible impregnation cither in ſmell or taſte, 
It is further obſcrvable, that whether we digef 
Myrrh in Water or in Spirit, the whole of its ſmel 
and taſte is taken up by the menſtruum applied firſt: 
An extract made by water after ſpirit has perform- 
ed its office, and by ſpirit after water, are indorous 
and inſipid. Both the tincture and the extract made 
- by pure ſpirit at firſt, contain all the active parts of 
the Myrrh: The watery infuſion or decoction, if 
made in ſuch a manner as to prevent evaporation, 
does the ſame ; but on exhaling it to the coyſiſtence 
of an extract, all the flavour of the Myrrh is lot, and 
nothing but its bitterneſs remains: No one can diſ- 
tinguith in the watery extract any thing of the ſpeci. 
fic characters of the Myrrh. From thele experiments 
we learn, in what manner this juice is to be treated to 
the beſt advantage, and in what preparations its vir- 
ties are preſerved or loſt, x 

It is obſervable alſo, that on incloſing ſome pow- 
dered Myrrh in the white of a hard boiled egg, and 
ſetting it in a moiſt cellar, the liquor into which the 
egg is by degrees reſolved, extracts nearly all the 
ſmell and talte of the Myrrh ; that this liquor, com- 
monly called Oleum Myrrhe per deliquium, is precipita- 
ted or coagulated by Spirit of Wine; and that the 
unctuous coagulum, ſeparated from the ſpirit, diſſolves 
again in pure water. This proceſs has been applied 
like wiſe to Maſtich and other pure Reſins ; but from 
 Hhoſe, as 1 have found upon trial, the white of eggs 
extracts nothing, the liquamen not being different 
fron) that produced by the egg alone. 
Phyſicians aſcribe great virtues to Myrrh, and em- 
ploy it as a balſamic, antiſeptic, attenuant and de- 
obitru-nt; for promoting expectoration, perſpita- 
tion, urine, che menſtrual and hæmorrhoidal diſchar- 
ges, and the eruption of the ſmall- pox, &c. 


XVI. TERKA JAPONICA, Catecbu, Japan Farth, 


ſo ca'led from its having been long ſuppoſed by the 


Lys Europcans to be an carthy ſubſtance? found in Japan, 
Kia”, > 
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9 _ 
+ neicher one nor the other. It belongs to the Claſs Tznza Ja- 


1. fGummy-refinsz being ſuch a combination of gum. , 

r. - and "ow —_ as the extracts 3 | 

1 vegetables by water. In effect it is no other than a 

ll preparation of this kind, obtained by inſpiſſating a 

k: watery decoction or the expreſſed juice of the fruit of 

n. 4 certain Palm- tree, growing plentifully on the ſea- 

us coaſts in Coromandel, Cambia, Bacaim, Manora, Da- 

de man, and ſeveral other parts of the Eaſt-Indies. The 

of fruit, held there as a delicacy, is called faufe, its ker- 

if nel areca, and the leaves of the tree betet : Hence the 

n, names of the plant, Palma faufelifela, arecifera, &c. 

ce The beſt Japan earth is that prepared by expreſſion, 

1d but the greater part of what is brought to us is a true 

il. watery extract. There are conſiderable differences 

i. in the product according to the manner in which the 

ts proceſs has been managed, and the degree of matu- 

tq zity or perfection of the fruit itſelf : That Lime-wa- 

. ter, Gum Arabic, 1.1quorice, Vitriol, or other like 
ſubſtances are added, is a groundleſs conjecture. Some 

2 forts are of a pale reddiſh- brown colour, others of a 

1d dark biackiſh-brown, or quite black like Bitumen; 

he ſome are ponderous, and others light; ſome compact, 

he and others porous; ſome more and others leſs aſtrin- | 

n. gent. The belt fort is of a dark reddiſh brown, dry, : - 

4- heavy, hard, compact and gloſſy; chewed, it diſco- 

ne vers at firſt a bitteriſh ſtyptic taſte, which is follow- 

es ed by an agreeable ſweetneſs. | 

ed Japan earth, when pure is almoſt totally diſſolved, 

m its aſtringency at leaſt is totally extra ed both by wa- 

8 ter and ſpirit, Four ounces of the beſt I could procure 

nt yielded with water, three ounces and fix drams of fo- 


lid extract; after which, rectified ſpirit took up no 
1 more than twelve grains: The indiſſoluble part con- 
a ſited chiefly of ſand, woody, and other foreign mat- 
I- ters, Four ounces of the ſame Terra 7 aponica, treat- 
. ed firſt with rectified ſpirit, gave juſt three ounces of 
relinous extract: The reſiduum ſtill yielded with wa- 


„ ter, five drams two ſcruples and eight grains of a gum- 
1 my one. Another parcel yielded, on the ſame quan- 
5 iy, two drams more of ſpirituous than of watery ex- 


tract: 
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Tana Ja- tract: But all the forts agree in the material point, 


FONICA, 


namely (1.) That the ſpirituous tincture is of a req. 
der colour, brighter, clearer, and more fluid than the 


CAMPFOR, 
— 


watery, the latter appearing browniſh, quite thick, 
and at laſt curdly, (2.) That the ſpirituous extra4 
inſpiſſated, proves ſtronger, more aſtringent, and more 
cliſagreeable than the watery, the latter poſſeſſing the 
agreeable ſweetneſs of the Terra Japonica itſelt im. 
proved rather than injured. (3.) That the en. 
tracts made by water after ſpirit, and by ſpirit after wa- 
ter, have no remarkable taſte. | 
tence where a ſtrong aſtringent is required, whe. 
ther for external or internal purpoſes, we are direct 
ed to the ſpirituous tincture and extract; and for 2 
milder and more grateful corroborant, to the watery 
extract. A little of this haſt taken into the mouth at 
bedtime, and ſuffered ſlowly to diſſolve, proves te- 
markably ſerviceable in diſorders of the throat. 


CLASS IV. 
cAMP HO. 


HERE are ſundry Indian plants from which 

CAMPHORS, are obtainable, but only 
two which afford any large quantity, and from which 
this commodity 15 commonly prepared, one growing 
in Sumatra and Borneo, the other in Japan, as par- 
ticularly about Satſuma. The firſt is called by Brey- 
nius Camphorifcra Sumatraxa, &c. the Camphor-tree 
of Sumatra, with leaves like thoſe of the Clove-tree 
but longer pointed, a large oblong fruit, and a very 
large cup ſomewhat reſembling a Tulip: I he latter, 
Campherifera Japonica, & c. the Camphor-zree of Japan, 
with Bay like leaves, a ſmall globular fruit, and a ve- 
ry ſhort cup. The Camphor of the Japan ſpecies 15 


the only fort met with in the ſhops, the other being 


never brought into Europe, This tree is about the 
fize of a large Lime, the flowers are white, the fruit 
is a ſmall red berry. All the parts of it are impfeg 


nated with Camphor, but the roots contain 8 
. ence 
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Fence the roots are chiefly made uſe of for the prepa- Cau- 
ation of this commodity, though in want of ſufficient? . 


yantities of theſe, the wood and leaves are mixed. 


The Camphor is extracted by diſtillation with wa- Method of 
ter in large iron pots, on which are fitted earthen —— 
heads ſtuffed with ſtraw z greateſt part of the Cam- 


phor concretes amongſt the ſtraw in its cryſtalline 
form, and a part likewiſe paſſes down into the re- 
ceiver along with the water, It is ſaid by ſome to be 
extracted by ſublimation without water; but by 


ſuch a proceſs, it could not avoid receiving from the 


woody matter, an empyreumatic ſmell, which it is 
never found to have. The rough Camphor, as firſt 
diſtilled, looks much like the grey, ſmall cryſtalled 
Eaſt-Indian Saltpetre, or like common Bay-ſalt : In 
this ſtate, it is imported in caniſters, into Europe, 
particularly into Holland, and there purified or re- 
fined, 


The refining of Camphor was formerly one of the Refining, 


manufactures of Venice, the Venetians being then the 
only people in Europe, who traded directly to the 
Eait Indies. But that trade has long ago paſſed in- 
to other hands: The Venetians now import l:ttle or 
no Camphor, and the art of refining it is known on- 
ly to the Dutch. The Engliſh and French import 
ſome rough Camphor, but ſend it to Amſterdam to 
be refined, having never been able to ſucceed in the 
proceſs themſelves, | have been in one of the largeſt 
refineries, in which there was fifty furnaces, all ma- 
naged by women; and have ſeen the whole operation 
after the matter had been put into the veſſels, but 
no one is permitted to ſee it before. The purifica- 
tion is effected by ſublimation, but doubtleſs ſome 
additional matter is made uſe of for keeping down 
the impurities of the Camphor (r). The ſublimation 

is 


(r) Refining of Campbor.] Camphor may be refined by ſublimation 
without any additional matter. The principal point is the regulation 
of the fire ; which ſhould be juſt firong enough to keep the Camphor 
lubliming, and make the upper part of the glaſs ſo warm as that the ſub- 
late may bake together into a cake. There is a good deal of nicety 
in hitting this point; and upon the whole, the method pointed out in 
ine following note {cems to be more commodious. 
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Cam- is performed in low flat-bottomed glaſſes placed in 


ok, ſand: (he Camphor concretes, in the upper 


— Pper part 


of the belly of the glaſs into a ſolid cake, which, af. 
ter the veſſel has been broke, is parcd with a knife 
and is now the refined Camphor of the ſhops. Gr. 
novius has given a good account of the method of 
managing the ſublimation, 

Tes general Pure Camphor is a dry, colourleſs, tranſparent 
Pioperties. maſs, in appearance reſembling a Salt, ſo light as u 
ſwim on water, moderately compact, yet eaſy 9 


break, though not reducible by itſelf into fine pox. e 
der, ſoft, and as it were ſaponaceous to the touch — 
when rubbed betwixt the fingers, of a ſtrong pene- 7 
trating ſmell, and an acrid aromatic taſte, very ea wm 
ly inflammable, and ſo volatile as to exhale totally in S 
a warm air. From theſe properties, it is obviou Ml 
that Camphor cannot be adulterated, much leſs coun- x 
terfeited, as ſome ridiculouſly pretend, with Tallow, W 0 


Maſtich, and Spirit of Wine. In order to preſerve 65 
this volatile concrete from any loſs in keeping, the t 
ancients covered it with certain ſeeds, doubtleſs with 


; | m 

a view to the more effectual excluding of the air: » 
Some have been hence milled into an abſurd conceit, 
* 1 | f re 

that the ſeeds poſſeſſed ſome peculiar pqwer of fixing Wil ,; 
the Camphor; and it is at this time no uncommon 1 


practice to put up a few Linſceds, Pepper corns, &. 
along with it. The only method of preſerving Cam- 
phor is, to keep it in a cool place ſecured from the 
air: If tied in papers or bladders, then put into 
leaden or tin caniſters, or glaſs or earthen veſſels, and 
ſet in a cool cellar, we need not be afraid of loſing a 
ſingle grain in many years. I have kept Camphor 
tied in an ox's bladder, in the heat of boiling water, 
for an hour, without being able to perceive any (mell 
ariſing from it during the coction, or any diminution 
in its weight, 
Uſe in me- Camphor, conſidered as a medicine, is a Ver 
dicine. warm diaphoretic, and antiſeptic : It does not hove- 
ver heat the conſtitution ſo much as might be expec- 
ted from its hot pungent taſte, I have been aſſured 
by an eminent phyſician, that a ſingle drop of Oil of 
N | Cinnamon, 
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Cinnamon, though generally containing a little ex- Ca u- 
refſive Oil, heats more than ten grains of Camphor; Ho. 


and an ounce of ſtrong Spirit of Wine, more than a 
whole dram——Camphor is employed likewife in 


fre-works, and in ſundry other arts, particularly for In var- 
yarniſhes. Camphorated varniſhes excellently pre- niſhes Se, 


ſerve both animal and vegetable bodies, and pecu- 
lizrly reſiſt worms and other inſets. Camphor in 
ſubſtance alſo laid among clothes, preſerves them from 
moths. 


Camphor diſſolves eaſily and plentifully in vinous Solution in 


ſpirits, and in oils: Four ounces of rectified ſpirit c 
will diſſolve three of Camphor. When thus diffolved, 
we need not fear that any part of it will be diſſipated 
in a warm air at leaſt till all the ſpirit has exhaled firſt, 
for if the ſolution be committed to diſtillation the ſpi- 
fit will all diſtil before any of the Camphor begins to 
iſe (5), and even if ſet on fire, the ſpirit will firſt 
burn away, the Camphor remaining untouched till the 
ſpirit is all conſumed, and then burning by itſelf with 
a quite different, ſmoky; footy flame. Among the 
mineral acids, the nitrous diffolves it moſt eafily and 
in largeſt quantity: One part of Camphor diſſolves 
readily in two of Spirit of Nitre, bur requires three 
of Oil of Vitriol, with the aſſiſtance of digeſtion : 
The diluted vitriolic acid does not diſſolve it at all; 
and the marine acts, ſo languidiy, that it may be 
doubted whether this acid diffolves it any otherwiſe 
than by virtue of a portion of nitrous acid intermixed. 
Vinegar and other mild vegetable acids, and alcaline- 
liquors have no effect on it. 

The nitrous and vitriolic ſolutions afford ſome very 
diſſimilar phænomena: The Camphor abſords the 
more concentrated part of the nitrous ſpirit, and 
forms with it a fluid like Oil, which floats on the ſur- 
ace: With the vitriolic acid it unites equably into 

0 Diſobved in ſpirit—the ſpirit diflils firſt.) This property affords an 
tectual and commodious method of purifying Camphor. By dilloiving 
194zh Camphor in rectified Spirit of Wine, its impurities are ſeparated 4 

* pirit is recovered by diftillation ; and the remaining Camphor may 


erwards be melted into a cake in the bottom ef the veſſel, dr of another 
64's, The cake eaſily parts from the glaſs upon warming it a Hitle. 


one 


menſtrua. 
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one uniform liquor. To the nitrous acid it ſcarcely 
gives any tinge, the Oil being but juſt ſenſibly ye]. 


= Jowiſh, whilſt the ſolution in the vitriolic acid is at 


Prepara- 
tions, 


Oils of 
Camphor. 


firſt conſiderably coloured, and on ſtanding becomes 
more and more fo, changing at laſt to a quite dar, 
reddiſh-brown, The vitriolic acid, if its quantiy 
is large, deſtroys the ſmell of the Camphor, which; 
not eaſily concealed by any other menſtruum, 14 
water be mixed with the ſolutions made either in pi. 
rit of Wine or in acids, the Camphor inſtantly ſepa- 
rates, and reſumes its original appearance and quali. 
ties. The addition of Silver or Quickſilver to the ni. 
trous ſolution produces a like effect, the acid letting 
the Camphor go, and attacking the metal. It is ob- 
ſervable that no heat or efferveſcence ariſe during the 
diſſolution of Camphor in the nitrous acid, which 
raiſes ſo violent a heat and ebullition with eſſential 
Oils. 

The principal preparations of Camphor are, cam- 
phorated Spirit of Wine, and an Oil of Camphor. 
The camphorated ſpirit is no other than a ſolution of 
Camphor in rectified ſpirit. Some have thought to 
unite the Camphor and ſpirit more intimately toge- 
ther by diſtillation ; but that proceſs, inſtead of unit- 
ing, ſeparates them. Hoffman and Rothe direct Salt 
of Tartar to be added previous to the diſtillation, and 
promiſe, by this method, a camphorated ſpirit, which 
will mingle with water, without any ſeparation of the 
Camphor. This indeed the ſpirit will do, for there 
is ſcarcely ary Camphor in it: It is in ſome degree 
impregnated with the ſmell of that ftrong-ſcented 
concrete, but the quantity of actual Camphor that 
ariſes with it does not amount to above two grains 
in a quart: No wonder that with fo ſmall a proportion 
there ſhould be no ſenſible milkineſs or precipitation. 

There are fundry Oils of Camphor prepared by 
diſtillation, One is made by diſtilling Camphr 
from red Bole or other loamy earths, and repeating 
the diſtillation from a freſh parcel of the earth, til 
the whole of the Camphor is changed into an Oil: 
This Oil has by ſome been greatly cſtzemed, as N0 

Campii.r 
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Camphor ſeparates from it on the admixture of water, Cau- 
tried the proceſs with half an ounce of Camphor, Hos. 


ind two ounces of powdered red Bole, mixing them 
well together, and urging them with a gradual fire in 
> retort: The Camphor aroſe much ſofter than at 
firſt, and in ſome meaſure unctuous, and on diſtilling 
ir over a ſecond time from the ſame quantity of Bole, 
about one half of it became fluid. Both the liqour 
and the ſublimate being mixed with two ounces more 
of Bole, and the diſtillation repeated, the whole of 
the Camphor aroſe in the form of a fluid Oil, with a 
little water, weighing together about an ounce. A part 
of the inflammable principle of the Camphore ap- 
peared to be retained each time by the ferrugineous 
matter of the Bole, all the reſidua being conſiderably 
black and ſparkling. 

Another Oil of Camphor is prepared by digeſting 
one part of Camphor with four parts of Oil of Tur- 


pentine, and then diſtilling them. Lemery relates, 


that Camphor and Oil of Turpentine are of the 
ſame degree and volatility, and that they both diſtil 
perfectly together. I repeated the diſtillation in freſh 
retorts ſix times ſucceſſively, but always found a part 
of the Camphor ſublimed by itſelf : There was alſo 
another more remarkable ſeparation: a portion of 
theſe ſubtile volatile bodies remaining every time at 
the botrom of the retort, and proving ſo fixed as to 
bear a red heat, 

A third Oil of Camphor is made from Camphor 
and Venice Soap, by diſtillation and cohobation, in 
the lame manner as the two foregoing : T his is cal- 
led by ſome Oleum camphore arthriticum. All the 
thee have ſomewhat of an empyreumatic odour ; 
and conſidered as medicines, are of lictle or no con- 
quence. Camphore is one of thoſe drugs which 
at cannot improve either for medicinal or mechanic 
ues; and which are therefore to be given in their 
entire ſubſtance, or unchanged in their compoſition, 
All the aſſiſtance that the phyſician can in this caſe 
expect from the chemiſt, is, to diſcover the moſt com- 
modious means of fitting the ſubject for unn, 

or 
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For reducing Camphor into powder, and thus fy; 
ting it for ſuch forms as receive powdery ingredient, 
it ſhould be moiſtened with a few drops of re&ifea 
Spirit of Wine, which will render it eaſily pulver. 
ble. Some endeavour to impregnate water with 


Camphor, by SOS the Camphor on fire and quegch. 


ing it with water, but this is both an unfrugal and an 
ineffetua! method. The beſt way of obtaining 2 
watery ſolution of Camphor is, to grind it with Al. 
monds, in the proportion of about four ſcruples of 
Almonds to half a dram of Camphor : By this means 
the whole of the Camphor will be rendered foluble 
in water into the form of an emulſion. By agitating 
and grinding it with the yolk of an egg [or with mu- 
cilages] it becomes likewiſe miſcible with water: The 
yolk of one egg is ſufficient for about two ſcruples of 
Camphor. Sugar, the common intermedium betwixt 
oily or reſinous bodies and water, anſwers leſs effec. 
tually for Camphor, and lets it go much ſooner on the 
admixture of watery liquors, than either Almonds or 
yolk of Eggs. ” 


CLASS V. 
191 eee prog, 
HES E kinds of Oils are always artificially ex- 


| tracted by expreſſion, or by coction in water, 
Orr OL vr is obtained from the fruit of the Ole 


"Sylveſtris or wild Olive-tree, of which there are 


large plantations and entire foreſts in Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, and other warm covntries. The pickled 


Olives are the green unripe fruit: The Oil is prepar- 


ed from ſuch as is ripe, in which ſtare. it appears of 
a blue colour and about the ſize of the ſmaller kinds 
of plums. It ripens in November and December. 
The ripe Olives are kept under cover for ten ot 


twelve days, till they begin to grow hot, then 


preſſed in baſkets made for that uſe. The Oil which 


ground betwixt two hard ſtones, in the ſame manner 
as the ingredients for gun-powder, and afterwards 


runs 


ex- 
ter, 
Jlea 
are 
rtu- 
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ar- 
* 
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ber. 
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tuns out firſt, with very little preſſure, is called Vir - Oirs. 
gin Oil, and in effect is the beſt. After the ſepara- ory, 


don of this, the matter is mixed with a large quantity 
of hot water, the liquor ſtrained off and ſtrongly 
ceſſed out, and this proceſs repeated in ſome places 
tuo or three times: The Oil ariſes to the ſurface of 
the water, and is thence eaſily ſcummed off. Some 
repeat the grinding, as well as the expreſſion with 
water, and thus obtains Oils inferior in goodneſs. 
The beſt Oil Olive is that of Genoa z but the greateſt 
quantities come from Spain, particularly from Se- 
ville. | || | | | 


Git. ov le in oliniand rom .che Bien. Bice of 
lanus mprep/ica, glans unguentaria) by ſimple expreſſion, BI, Ce. 


nearly in the ſame manner as the Oil of Almonds is 
commonly extracted, 252 ai Bong vents 

Oils are expreſſed alſo from different ſubſtances, 
among ourſelves, for mechanic uſes; as from Nuts, 
Linſeeds, Rape-ſeed, Hempſeed, &c. and divers ma- 


chines have been contrived both for grinding and 
preſſing the ſubject. et DE 


. - 


THESE Oils are frequently employed as men- Merc a- 
ſtrua for the virtues of vegetable and certain animal T*2 Ole 


ſubſtances. They readily unite with eſſential Oils, 
diſſolve Reſins, and by the aſſiſtance of heat; extract 
thoſe principles from ſuch plants as contain them: 
The ſubject is commonly boiled in the Oil, till the 
watery moiſture is diſſipated, which is known from a 
little of the Oil, when ſet on fire, burning away 
quietly without ſputtering. But though theſe Oils 
excellently diſſolve the active parts of many plants, 
tne proceſs is accompanied with one great inconve- 
nience, that all the expreſſed Oils require a ſtrong 
bre to make them boil, far ſtronger than water does; 
by which the Oil itſelf receives an ungrateful impreſ- 
hon, and the diſtinguiſhing flavour of the ſubject is 
wholly diſſipated. If we boil, an aromatic plant in 


Oil Olive, we ſhall perceive its ſmell ſtrongly diffuſ:d 


through the whole houſe, little or nothing of it being 
left in the Oil. When theſe kinds of preparations 


therefore are wanted, they ſhould be made by infuſion 
F ; 


Vor, 11. with 
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O1.s. with a gentle warmth, or by adding to Oil Olive 
— ſuitable quantity of the eſſential Oil of the plant, 
Pezxrvu= THE more tender odoriferous flowers, which 
Ons. Yield little or no eſſential Oil in diſtillation, as Jaf. 
mine flowers, Violets, Tuberoſes, Hyacinths, Lilies 
of the Valley, Roſes, Jonquils, Clove July-flower, 
and many orhers, give out their fragrance to expreſſed 
Oils with little or no heat: The Oils diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of thoſe flowers, and ufed as perfumes, are 
no other than expreſſed Oils impregnated with their 
ſcent. Theſe preparations are made in Spain, Porty- 
gal, and more particularly in Italy; on account of 
the greater fragrance of the flowers in thoſe warm cli 
mates, and the greater plenty of Oil of Ben, which is 
far preferable for this uſe to other Oils, as it does not 
grow rancid in keeping, or at leaſt not till it has ſtood 
for a number of years. 531 
The general method of preparing them is this. 
Some fine carded Cotton is dipt in the Oil, and laid 
in the bottom of a proper veſſel: On this is ſpread a 
pretty thick layer of the freſh flowers, above theſe 
fome more of the dipt Cotten, and thus alternately 
till che veſſel is full. The whole is then digefted for 
a day and night in the heat of a water - bath; after 
which the flowers are taken out, the Cotton ſtratified 
in the ſame manner with freſh flowers, and the pro- 
ceſs repeated till the Oil ſqueezed out from the Cot- 
ton, is found to be ſufficiently impregnated with the 
odour of the ſubject. The digefting veſſel is either 
of Tin, with a cover to ſcrue upon it, or of Force- 
lane, compoſed of two parts, which are cloſely luted 
together : Moſt of them have an-air hole in the top, 
which is ſtopt with a doſſil of the oiled Cotten, which 
retains ſuch of the odorous efluvia as would otherwiſe 
make, their eſcape, Some, inſtead of the Oil of Ben, 
take the Ben nut itſelf, cut it in pieces, ſtratify it te- 
peatedly with the flowers, and then preſs out its Oil; 
ut the Oil thus obtained is greatly inferior in ira 
grance to the other. | | 
oil of THE Oil or Bavs, Oleum laurinun, is prepat- 
Bars. ed by coction, in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and = 
| | war 
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warm climates. Freſh Bay berries, thoroughly pound- Oix of 


Bays. 


— 


ed, are boiled in water for a conſiderable time; and 
the fire being then removed, the decoction, after its 


orolſer parts have ſubſided, laded out of the caldron : 


When grown cold, the Oil is found ſwimming on its 
ſurface, of a thick conſiſtence like Butter. The re- 
maining berries are further pounded, preſſed, again 
boiled in water, and this proceſs ſeveral rimes repeat- 
ed, Some keep the ſeveral Oils apart, others make 
only one fort, mixing them altogether. 


PALM OIL, Oleum palmæ, is prepared in the Peru 
ame manner. from a fruit about the fize of a hen's Or 


egg, called aouara. The tree which produces it re- 
ſembles a Palm-tree, and grows in Africa on the Se- 
nega river; whence the Oil is called by moſt of the 
French writers, Huile de Senega; by ſome it is named 
Huile de Pumicin, This Oil when freſh, has an agree» 
able ſmell, and is uſed by the Africans in food, as 


Butter among us. By age, it becomes firm and hard 
like Tallow. 


THE OLizum Cacao, uſed chiefly in pomatums, orrvn 
is obtained alſo by coction and expreſſion, from the ©Ca<49- 


Cacao or Chocolate nut, called by the Indians Caca- 
buatl, 


THE Orzum ps Kerva, Oleum kikinum, or otrun 
Oleum ficus infernalis, is extracted in the ſame manner de KA- 


from the fruit of the Ricinus, called Grana tiglia. 
CLASS VI. 


SWEET SALINE JUICES, 
ANN A, ſo called from its having been long 


that with which the Iſraelites were fed in the wilder- 
nels, has been inconteſtably proved to be tne proper 
native juice of the tree upon which it is found. The 
tree covered with clothes, a branch cut off and carried 
into acellar, have continued to bleed Manna as freely 
& when expoſed to the open air and dew, 

F 2 | In 


T 


ſuppoſed to deſcend in dew from heaven, like Maxxa, 


* 
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Manna. In Perſia and Syria, a ſpecies of Manna exudes in 
Se hot weather, from a prickly ſhrub, called by Tourne. 
ferent ve- fort Albagi maurorum rauwo!fii, by Caſpar Baulipe 
getables. Geniſta ſpartium ſpinoſum foliis polygoni. This is ſaid 
to be leſs purgative than ours, and not to keep above 
a year, whereas ours, if preſerved in a proper place, 
continues good for at leaſt five years. 
Dr. Grim and Dr. Helbig, in the Ephemerides na. 
ture curioſorum ann. 1, give an account of a ſubſtance 
in appearance, conliſtence and taſte, reſemblin 
Manna, found upon certain trees in Ceylon and the 
Eaſt Indies: But as this ſubſtance is ſaid to be pre. 
ared by inſects, it may perhaps be more properly 
ooked upon as a concrete Honey than a Manna. 

In Dauphiny, Provence, and ſome others of the m 
ſouthern parts of Europe, a Manna exudes from the int 
Turpentine and Larch-trees, but in {mall quantity and 

not eaſily to be collected pure. 
3 The common Manna of the ſhops is the produce 
the Manna of a ſpecies of the Aſh- tree, Fraxinus rotundiore folio, 
of the An C. B. growing in Naples and Sicily, particularly in 
nee. the Province of Calabria. The juice exudes ſpon- 
taneouſly, in hot dry weather of June and July, upon 
the leaves, the branches, and the trunk of the tree; ne 
that collected from the leaves is called Manna di fron- 
da, from the branches Manna di ramo, and from the 


trunk Manna di corpo: I his diſtinction is of little im- m⸗ 
portance, as the juice is always the ſame whatever an 
part of the plant it iſſues from, as much fo, as tie wil 
blood drawn from different parts of an animal body. ge. 
Theſe ſpontaneous exudations are the fineſt, whitel, Su 
| and pureſt Manna, being naturally filtered and fecret- 
ed from the groſſer parts: But if there was no other, rat 
Manna would be rare. When nothing more willex- 
ude, the bark is wounded with knives ; upon which Wl pe 
the juice iſſues more copiouſly, but of a yellowiſh co’ . 
Jour, and a groſſer and thicker conſiſtence. In dij pro 


weather the Manna ſoon concretes, and is then ſcra. nit 
ped off, to make room for the juice that is to follo?: 

he Manna thus collected is called Manna 5forza'”. Wl 6 
or forced Manna, As watery moiſture would pos cr 
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it to ferment, and turn four or mouldy, it is further Maxxa. 
exliccated by the ſun's heat, or in a warm room; but 


ſufficient care is taken not to diminiſh its weight too 
much by making it thoroughly dry. 

Thoſe who purchaſe this commodity at the firſt 
hand, divide it into four ſorts; Manna granata, or 
Manna in ſmall grains; Manna maſtichina, or Manna 
in larger grains like Maſtich; Manna cane lata, or e- 
ella, or ſuch as is in fine, pure, long pieces; and 
Manna commune, or the ordinary foul Manna. In the 
ſhops, only the two laſt are diſtinguiſhed. 


Fine Manna is in oblong, roundiſh, ſingle pieces, Deſcription 
moderately dry, of a whitiſh or pale yellowith colour, Digg belt 


internally compoſed as 1t were of fine capillary cryſtals, 

a proof that the juice has been exſiccated by a very 

gentle warmth, The ordinary kind 1s of a darker 
yellowiſh colour, inclining to brown, mixed with par- 
cles of wood leaves and other impurities, in irregu- 

lar lumps, generally moiſt. The whiteneſs, dryneſs, 

lightneſs, purity, chryſtalline appearance upon break- 
ing, and ſweet taſte, are the belt marks of the good- 

ncls of Manna. 


Manna is often counterfeited or ſophiſticated with Sophittica- 


other ſubſtances, particularly Sugar and Starch. Theſe tions. 
may be diſcovered by diſſolving the maſs in water, 
and inſpiſſating the ſolution, when the adulterated forts 
will turn out far more clammy and tenacious than the 
genuine, and quite different from it in appearance, 
Sugar may likewiſe be diſtinguiſhed in good meaſure 
by cryſtallization : If the ſtrained ſolution be evapo- 
rated to the conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup, and then 
ſet in a cloſe warm place, a part of the Sugar will 
generally concrete into Candy. There are ſome ſorts 
of Sugar however, which do not eaſily ſeparate in this 
proceſs from the Manna, but remain permanently u- 
nited with it. The ſingular phænomena which [ 
have diſcovered in treating this concrete with Spirit 


of Wine, afford more commodious and more certain 


criteria of its genuineneſs. 


Manna, dried a little, diſſolves in rectified Spirit of Purifeat . 
Wine, The filtered ſolution ſet in a gentle digeſting 7 2 


Wine. 
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Manna. heat, throws off near five-eights of the original quan: 

—— tity of the Manna, all over the bottom and ſides of 
the glaſs : The part thus ſeparated, is as it were the 
quintefſence of the Manna: It is of a fine white co- 
lour, light, ſpongy, in ſome . cryſtalline: It in. 
ſtantly melts upon the tongue, like ſnow in warm wa. 

ter, and impreſſes an agreeable ſweet taſte, without 
any thing of the ungrateful reliſh obſerved in the 
Manna at firſt. If the remaining liquor be gently ex. 
haled a little, and at times ſet by again. there precigi. 
tates about one fourth the quantity of Mannaemploy. 
ed: This reſembles in appearance ordinary Manna, 
but taſtes more agreeably, and diſſolves pretty readi- 
ly in the mouth, though not near ſo much as the fore. 
going. On ſtill further evaporating the liquor, we 
obtain a thick extract, of the conſiſtence of a Balſam, 
which can ſcarce be fully exſiccated, but continues 
moiſt, and greatly reſembles in appearance Civet 
grown brown by age: In this extract, whoſe quantity 
is about one eighth, reſides all the nauſeous matter 
of the Manna: It has indeed a degree of ſweetiſh 
taſte, but blended with a diſguſtful one. 


Treated On diſſolving Manna in water, and ſlowly exhaling 
with water. 3 
the ſolution, no ſeparation is made: The whole quan- 
tity of the Manna is recovered, unchanged except that 
the colout proves ſomewhat darker, 
By digi- In diſtillation, Spirit brings over nothing: The 
— tion. 


water, but does not appear to poſſeſs the purgative 

quality which ſome have aſcribed to it, though it is 

certain that Manna loſes of its cathartic virtue by 

much boiling. Some report, that water diſtilled from | 

a mixture of Manna with twice its weight of Nitre, | 
| 


f 

{ 

diſtilled water taſtes ſomewhat differently from pure 
| 


taſtes like Bitter Almonds, and have given to the l- 
quor the name of Manna meteorizata. | have repeat- 
ed the experiment with great care, but could not per- 
ceive the leaſt degree of any ſuch taſte in the diſtilled 
water, 

By deſtructive diſtillation in a firong fire, a pound 
of Manna yielded twelve ounces two drams of a phleg- 


matic liquor impregnated with acid and with a = 
z 
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Oil; as alſo two drams and a ſcruple of an empyreu- Manna, 
matic Oil diſtinct or in its proper form: The re 
maining coal weighed three ounces and one dram. 

The acid ſpirit has been ſaid to diſſolve Gold: This 
preſumption probably proceeded from theſe philoſo- 

phers, who imagined a certain aereal ſpirit to be the 

radical menſtruum of Gold, and Manna to be an aereal 
production largely impregnated with that ſpirit: The 

acid ſpirit of Manna, however concentrated, has no 
action on Gold, nor any other powers different from 

thoſe of the common acetous acid. 

Lemery has given ſome experiments on Manna in Byfermen- 
the French Memoirs for the year 1708 : He obſerves 
that when fermented with water, it yields a weaker 
and leſs agreeable liquor than the Mead made with 
Honey; that two pounds of Manna yielded, after fer- 
mentation, eight ounces of a weak vinous ſpirit, which 
afforded only one ounce and a half of rectified ſpirit; 
that the reſiduum, ſet by to ſour in a warm place, for 
a year and a half, gave ſeven drams of an eſſential 
Salt, which was white, hard, brittle, and cryſtallized 
into the form of needles. This Salt is to be looked 
upon as of the Tartar kind ; not as being extracted, 
but produced, from the Manna. 

Manna appears upon the whole to be a juice of 116 medi- 
the ſame nature with Honey and Sugar; being like cal uſes. 
them ſweet, inflammable, ſoluble in Water and in 
Spirit, fermentable ſo as to yield a vinous liquor and 
ſpirit, a Vinegar and Tartar, Sc. It poſſeſſes alſo, 
like them, a laxative quality, but in a greater degree. 

Manna is one of the mildeſt and ſafeſt purgatives, 
for children and weak perſons, in coughs and ob- 
ſtructions of the breaſt, where mineral Waters do 
not freely pals, in caſes where the ſtronger cathartics 
cannot be borne. It has one inconvenience, being 
apt to occaſion flatulencies and flight gripes. This 
may be remedied by carminative additions, 

SUGAR is the eſſential Salt of a ſpecies of Reed guns. 
or Cane (Arundo ſaccharifera C. B.) growing ſponta- Cones. 
neouſly in Africa and Aſia, and cultivated in large 


F 4 quan- 


vo. quantities in the-Fingliſh, French, and other European 
—— ſettlements in the warmer parts of America, where 
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all our Sugar is prepared. A kind of Sugar is ob. 

tained likewiſe in the Eaſt Indies from certain trees 

and other vegetables; and ſome of our own plants 

al ſo afford a ſaccharine concrete (v7). is | 
| The | 


(r) Sugar from certain trees, &c,) In ſome parts of North America, 
particularly in Canada, a kind of Sugar is prepared from the juice 
- Which iſſues upon wounding or boring certain ſpecies of the Maple. 
tree, one of which is named from hence the Sugar-maple; as alſo from 
the wild or black Birch, the Honey-locuſt, and the Hickery, The 
Maple is moſt commonly made uſe of for this purpoſe, as being the 
richeſt, and as beſt enduring the long and ſevere winters of that clinate, 
The juice is boiled down, without any addition, to a thick conſiſtence, 
then taken off from the fire, kept ſtirring till its heat is abated, and ſet 
it in a cold place; wheie the Sugar quickly concretes into grains, te- 
ſembling common brown powder Sugar. WT 
The trees ale tapped early in the ſpring, about the time that the Snow 
begins to melt: It is obſervable, that when the weather begins to grow 
warm, they bleed no more; and that after the bleeding has ſtopt, they 
begin to run again upon covering the roots with ſnow. The more ſe- 
vere the winter has been, the juice is found to be richer and in greater 
quantity. The trees which grow on hills or high land yield a richer 
Juice than thoſe which are produced in low countries; and the middle m 
aged than the young or the old. | KIA 

Mr. Kalm informs us, in the Swediſh tranſactions for the year 171, 
that one tree, if the ſummer does not come on haſtily, will yield about 
forty -two gallons of juice, (Engliſh Wine-meaſure,) and that the quan- 
tiry which iſſues in one day is from three to fix gallons : That eleven 
ga.lons of juice of middling quality give a pound of Sugar, and that 
ſometimes a pound has been gained from three gallons and a half: 
That two perſons can in one ſpring prepare commodiouſly two hundred 

ounds. He obſerves that this Sugar is weaker than that ſrom the 

ugar · cane, but that for ſome purpoſes it anſwers better, as tor Chocolate 
and Preſerves. - It is likewiſe eſteemed more medicinal ; Conliderable 
quantities are brought annually into Europe, particularly France, and 
there employed in diſorders of the breaſt. Lt is reckoned that a pound 
of common Sugar goes as far in ſweetening as two pounds of Maple 
Sugar. 
| The large Maple, commonly called Sycamore-tree, bleeds alſo in 
Europe a ſweet juice, from which an actual Sugar has been prepared, 
In the Tranſactions above mentioned, for the year 17 54, there is an ac. 
count of ſome experiments made in this view upon the Swediſh Maple. 
Eight trees, none of them under thirty years, bled, in four days, four- 
teen gallons of juice, which inſpiſſated gave two pounds and a half of * 
brown Sugar, Another time, the ſame eight trees bled, in three days, 
ten gallons and a half, which yielded one pound four ounces of Sugar, 
with half a pound of Syrup. It is the Saccharine juice of the Maply- 
tree, which, exuding upon the leaves, renders them ſo apt to be preyed 
upon by inlets, | | , | * 

The common Birch bleeds alſo a large quantity of a ſweetiſh juice, 
which yields on being inſpiſſated a ſweet faline concrete, not nt 

| pe! 
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The Sugar- cane ariſes to the height of five or fix SVvo AR. 


ſeet: It has long leaves, ſharp at both ends; and 
produces in the middle a kind of arrow, bearing ſilver 


by which the plant is propagated. When the Cane 
js ripe, it is cut don, cleared from the leaves, and 
its ſweet. juice forced out by paſſing betwixt wooden 
rollers: In one mill there are commonly three rol- 
ers, placed perpendicularly, and turned by Water, 
by wind, or by cattle. The juice is conveyed from 
the mill, along a trough or ſpout into the boiling- 
houſe, either immediately into the boiler, or into a 
reſ-rvoir : It will ſcarcely keep above a night, with- 
out fermenting, 'and turning ſour, or producing a 
portion of inflammable ſpirit, ſo as to be apt to rake 
fire in the boiling, and endanger the whole building : 
Hence the neceſſity of boiling it down into Sugar as 
fall as it is preſſed out from the Cane, 

This juice contains a large quantity of impurities, 
confiſting partly of a groſs unctuous and herbaceous 
matter, ſeparable by colature, and by deſpumation 
during the boiling ; and partly of an oily ſubſtance 
more intimately blended, ſo as to require for its ſe- 
paration certain additions, as alcaline ley, and more 
particularly Lime-water : Without theſe additions, 
it never aſſumes the form of a concrete Salt or 
Sugar, yieding only a ſoft unctuous extract, which 
cannot be reduced to perfect dryneſs without ſuch a 
deree of fire as renders it fetid and empyreumatic. 
After the firſt boiling and deſpumation, the juice is 
emptied into other coppers, a quantity of a ley, 
mide from wood-aſhes or from aſhes and Quick- 
lime, added to it, and the coction and clarification 
continued, When, towards the end of the inſpiſſa- 


perſectiy of the Saccharine kind, but ſeeming to approach more to the 
nuure of Manna. 

There are ſundry other vegetables, raiſed in our own country, which 
afford Saccharine conctetes; as Beet- roots, Skirrets, Parſneps, Potatoes, 
Celeri, red Cabbage-ſtalks, the yonng ſhoots of Indian wheat, The 
Sugar is moſt readily obtained from theſe, by making a tincture of the 
ſnbjed in rect fied Spirit of Wine; which when ſaturated by heat will 
epolte the Sugar upon ſtanding in the cold. e 


tion, 


— A 
Hiſtory of 
its prepa- 
white flowers: It ſends out ſuckers from the roots, ration, 
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Sucar. tion, it riſes up, ſo as to be ready to run ovgr dhe 
— veſſel, the addition of a little oil occaſions it quick 
to ſubſide again: It is obſervable, that if Oil, 9. 
Citron juice, were added in the firſt boiler, the Sugar 
would never concrete or part from its impurite, 
The Sugar, thus obtained, is far from being put: 
It is the common brown Muſcovado. This is tur. 
ther refined by diſſolving it afreſh, boiling with Lime. 
water and ley, and clarifying with oxes blood (s); 
The Sugar-retiners at Orleans in France and in Eng. 
land uſe whites of eggs for the clarification, partici- 
larly in making the fine Sugar. By repetitions of 
this proceſs, the Sugar becomes purer, whiter, of 2 
cryſtalline appearance, but proportionably lels ſueet. 
A ſyrupy matter ſeparates in the purification, called 
from its honey-like conſiſtence Melaſſes or Melaz- 
20: From this are produced, by fermentation, the 
common inflamrable ſpirits, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Melaſſes Spirits. In America, the ſcum- 
mings alſo, and other refuſe parts of the juice, are 
fermented for vinous liquors and Rum. 
Chemieal Sugar appears to be a ſalt of the acid kind, fatura- 
Properties. ted with earthy and oily matter, on which its ſweetnels 


* 


(%) Refining of Sugar.] The author has here overlooked an eſſential 
part of tue proceſs. The Sugar, d.flolved in Lime- water, clarifizd, and 
boiled down to a due conſiſtence, is poured into a conical earthen mould, 
having a ſmall aperture in its lower narrow part ſtopped with a plug 
When the Sugar — concreted into a maſs, the liquid part is drained af 
by the aperturez and ſome fine Clay, foftened with Water into a pu 
or batter, is ſpread upon the upper broad ſurface ; The moilture of the 
Clay, flowly :tmbibed by, and percolating through the Sugar carries 
down with it great part of the remains of the treacly matter. The 
clayed Sugars, brought from America, are made from the juice direct), 
without a ſecond lolution ; the liquor being more carefully depurated n 
the boiling, than when intended for brown Sugar. 

Sugar-candy is a cryſlallization of Sugar; prepared either from the 
brown or the white. The perfect cryſtallization of Sugar is not to he 
effected, like that of many other Salts, by evaporating the liquor mn 
which it is diſſolved, till a pellicle forms on the ſurface, and then ſetting 
it in a cold place; but by boiling down the ſolution till it is almoſt 
thick before it is removed from the fire, and afterwards continuing 4 
conſiderable heat, till the cryſtallization is completed. The Sugar is dl. 
Jolved in Lime-water, and when evaporated to a proper conſilenet, 
poured immediately into pans, in a ſtove or hot room, whole air s 0 
hot as not to be ſupported by animals for any conſiderable time: The 
cryſtals concrete upon ſmall Ricks, which are placed acroſs in the pans 


for that purpoſe, | 
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depends; hence the dimunition of its ſweetneſs in pro- Sucan,” 


ortion to its purification or the ſeparation of the Oil. 
Diſtiled by a gradual fire, without addition, it yields, 
on the pound, about ſix ounces of acid ſpirit, and two 
{cruples and a half, or a dram, of empyreumatic Oil. 
Gently roaſted, it acquires a reddiſh brown colour, 
and in this ſtate, is uſed for colouring vinous and ſpi- 
ritwous liquors yellow. By fermentation it yields an 
excellent kind of Wine ; and by a continuance of the 

toceſs, Vinegar. 

With regard to mixture with different ſolutions and 
other liquors, it is perfectly neutral; making no al- 
teration in thoſe which by acids or by alcalies would 
be precipitated or have their colour changed. It ren- 
ders eſſential Oils, Balſams, Reſins, miſcible with wa- 
ery liquors : Hoffmann obſerves that when added to 
milk, it prevents the ſeparation of its oily or butyra- 
ceous part, From this property he ſuppoſes the die- 
tetic uſe of Sugar to be fattening, as it renders the unc- 
tuous or fat parts of the food ro be miſcible with the 
animal juices : I have known however many people, 
who uſed Sugar in abundance, and yet were lean. It 
diſſolves in rectified Spirit of Wine; and by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of heat; but is ſcarcely acted upon by that 
menſtruum in the cold (7). 

Many of the Indians employ Sugar inſtead of Salt 
for preſerving proviſions, which it does effectually, 
withour communicating the unſalutary qualities of 
ſalted meats : The ſugar may be waſhed out, inſpiſ- 
ated, and uſed for the ſame purpoſes again. From 
this property it has been employed by ſurgeons, as a 
balſamic and vulnerary. 


() Sulubitity in — Rectified Spirit of Wine diſſolves, by a boil- 
ing heat, about one twelfth its weight of fine Sugar: if the Solution be 
luffered to ſtand for a few days in the cold, the Sugar gradually ſepa- 
ſites, into elegant cryſtals. On this principle depends the method of 
trading Sugar from ſweet Vegetables by means of Spirit of Wine: 
Water diſſolves the ſaccharine parts of the ſubje& more readily and more 
copiouſſy than ſpirit does, but it keeps them permanently diſſolved, and 


S ternixed with the gummy or other matter which it had extracted at 


tie (ame time; whereas pure ſpirit depoſites the Sugar, and keeps the 
[nous or oily principles diſſolved. 4 n 
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CL Ad 8 VII. 
Juices collecled from Vegetable Subſtances by Auimall. 

„ Noe 9 WR 9. 4 


HE HONEY and Wax, gathered by the Bee, 

are truly vegetable Juices. Honey is colled. 
ed from the bottoms of flowers, many of which diſco- 
ver a conſiderable ſweetneſs to the taſte. Among the 
flowers which yield the moſt, are thoſe of Thyme, 
Roſemary, Lavendar, Cowſlips, Primroſes, Marjo- 
ram, Baſil, Violets, Roſes, Clove-July-flowers, Sage, 
Balm, Betony, Lilies, the dead Nettle, Sloe-buſh, &c. 
Bees are uncommonly fond of the Lime-tree, the Fri- 
vetand Phillyrea. In Lithuania, there are large quan- 
tities of wild bees, who lodge in hollow trees in woods, 
and collect their Honey chiefly from the Lime: Hence, 
when the ſeaſon happens to be unfavourable at the 
time of the blowing of the Lime, a ſcarcity of Rowe 


follows. Bees love agreeable ſmells; and are offend- 


ed by fetids, as Feverfew, Garlic, Onions, Tobacco, 
&c. They love green and yellow colours, and are 
offended by black and red. 

The ancients judged of the goodneſs of Honey 
from the flowers which the bees had to collect it from: 
That of Lilies and Roſes was eſteemed the beſt. At 
preſent, the Honey of Narbonne in France is held to 


excell all others on account of the Roſemary which 


Its differ- 


there abounds. It is not to be ſuppoſed however that 
the Bee confines itſelf to one particular flower: Nor 
does it appear, that the Honey collected from one 
kind of flower differs eſſentially from that which is tie 
produce of another; the only difference being in the 
quantity, colour, or ſome ſlight flavour from the flower, 
I have ſeen excellent Honey produced where nothing 
grew but nettles and other weeds, 

We meet with Honey of different degrees of con. 


— ſiſtency and colour; fluid and ſtiff; dark brown, dark 


yellow, gold yellow, pale yellowiſh and white. = 
2 ; 
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eafily and totally ſoluble in cold Water, of an agree- 
able ſmell, and a pure ſweet taſte ; ſuch as betrays 
any particular flavour, does nor eaſily diſſolve, or de- 
poſites any ſediment, we may ſuſpect of ſome foreign 
admixture. Some think to improve their Honey, by 
communicating by art what the Honey of Narbonne 
;s imagined to receive from nature, a Roſemary flavour. 
Others dilute thick Honey with Water, and mix meal 
with the thin. The browniſh and dark brown are 
generally very impure. The whitiſh, and the granu- 
ated, or that which diſcovers cryſtalline particles, 
more low of ſolution than the reſt, are not to be re- 
jrcted: They are both good kinds of Honey, pro- 
vided they are pure from other admixtures—— The 
manner in which the Honey 1s extracted from the 
comb occaſions ſome differences in its quality, That 
which iſſues ſpontaneouſly upon cutting the combs 
and thus laying open the cells, is the beſt : Such as 
is forced out by preſſure is of an inferior kind; and 
the worſt of all is that extracted by Water: The two 
laſt contain much of the waxy and other matter of 
the comb, The Honey gathered by young bees, in 
the firſt year, and ſeparated from the combs without 
heat or preſſure, is that properly called Virgin Ho- 
ney : In the ſhops, the finer ſorts in general are diſtin- 
guiſned by this name. | 


Honey was the earlieſt ſweet employed for medi- Iteuſeennd 
cinal or domeſtic uſes ; the art of preparing Sugar be- —— 
ing but of late diſcovery. It differs from Sugar chief- se. 


ly in its conſiſtence, never aſſuming a concrete or ſo- 
Id form (), and its poſſeſſing a greater laxative, ex- 
pect- 


(i) Concrete form.] Though Honey does not concrete into a cryſtal- 
line or ſaline maſs by the uſual methods of evaporation and cryſtailiza- 
ton; I bave nevertheleſs made it to aſſume that form by a variation of 
the procels ; by treating it in the manner practiſed for the refining of 
dugar, The Honey, clarified and boiled down to a due conſiſtence, and 
then poured into a conical mould perforated at the bottom, conere tes in- 
o ſoſid maſs, and diſcharges a liquid treacly matter. The lump, at 
brit browniſh or yellowiſh, by ſpreading moiſt cliy upon the ſurface be- 
comes white: It is moderately firm, of a cryſtalline appearance, and a 


"ery ſweet taſte, different from that of Suger, and not quite the fanie with 
nat which the Honey had at firſt, 6 


bet is that which 1s of a yellow or pale colour, clear Honey. 1 
1nd tranſparent, neither quite ſtiff nor quite fluid. 
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Hove v. pectorant and detergent quality. It is obſervabl 
LY that ſome have a peculiar averſion to its ule, and can. 


IT 
Bur- 
GLUE. 


not bear it even externally, In the ſhops, it is em. 
ployed as the baſis of ſome electaries, medicated Ho. 
nies, Oxymels, &c. which may be ſeen in diſpenſato. 
ries. It is purified from waxy, farinaceous and other 
like matters, by liquefying it in a gentle warmth, ta. 
king off the ſcum which ariſes to the ſurface, and paſ. 
ſing the Honey through a linen cloth. It ſhould ne. 
ver be boiled, as its finer and more ſubtile parts ate in 
that proceſs diſſipated; and an ungrateful impreſſion 
made upon it by the heat. The liquor which ariſes 
even inthe heat of a Water-bath is manifeſtly impteg. 
nated both with the ſmell and taſte of the Honey : It 


amounts to three ounces upon eight of Honey. The 


Honey thus inſpiſſated diffolves, as at firſt, both 
in Water and in rectified Spirit of Wine, only a ſmall 
portion being left The vapour which exhales in the 
boiling, takes flame upon the approach of a cardle, 
diffuſes its ſmell throughout the houſe, and will draw 


together a whole ſwarm of Bees from a great diſtance, 


In diftillation by a gradual fire without addition, 
thirty-two ounces of Honey yielded upwards of twenty- 
tour of an oily acid ſpirit, with a Jittle empyreumatic 
Oil: The remaining coal weighed upwards of ſeven 


ounces, and like that of Manna, could ſcarce be te- 


duced into aſhes, The acid ſpirit has been ſaid to diſ- 
ſolve gold and quickſilver; but I have not obſerved it 
to have any action on either of theſe bodies, or to differ 
in its diſſolving power from the acid of Vinegar, Nor 
does there ſeem to be any foundation for the virtue 
commonly aſcribed ro this ſpirit and to the diſtilled 
Warer of Honey, of making hair grow. The prin- 
cipal conſumption of Honey is in ginger-bread, and 
for making Mead and Metheglin, Thirty ſix ounces 
of Honey, diluted with four quarts of warm Water, 
and fermented with a little yeaſt, yielded on diſtilla- 
tion a pint of phlegmatic ſpirit, which by rectifcati- 
cation was reduced to eight ounces. 

TH E bees employ in building their combs two 


kinds of ſubſtances, one, a ſoft, unctuous, . 
p 0 | mat - 


* 
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matter, the other, Wax. The firſt ſerves as a Glue 2 
ſor cementing the combs to the hives, and cloſing up , 
the cells: Hence it is called Bee-GLue. A portion Lyn 
of this commonly adheres where the bees alight, and 

may be ſcraped off from about the entry of the hive: 


It was formerly kept in the ſhops under the name of 
: propolis, but is now entirely in diſuſe. ES: 
: WAX is collected from leaves and flowers, par- v.. 
. ticularly from thoſe flowers which are well furniſbed 
n with ſtamina, or threads bearing little knobs on the 
n top: The ſtamina of the common Poppey and Rock- 
4 et yield to the bee abundance.—In the Ephemerides — 
. nature curioſorum there are two accounts of a little 
lt waxy matter being obtained in beating Roſes; In ſome 
le parts of America, a kind of Wax is collected from 
trees, 155 491 
8 Wax is at firſt white, as we fee in the cells of young 
he bees : The yellow colour which it acquires afterwards 
e, is ſuppoſed by ſome to proceed from the Honey. This 
10 colour is not permanent: By kneading the Wax, or 
be. by long keeping, it loſes its lively yellow and be- 


comes whitiſh : Melted by common fire, it turns 

darker coloured, but by expoſure to the ſun it grows 

at length white as ſnow. Thoſe who bleach Wax Method of 

for candles and other uſes, caſt it into thin plates by 3 

melting and pouring it upon a roller turning round 

in cold water, and ſpread the fine ſhivers into which 

it is thus divided, upon a linen cloth, in the ſun : 

When the outſide is ſufficiently whitened, the Wax 

is melted and caſt into thin plates again, that a freſh 

ſurface may be expoſed to the ſun, and this proceſs 

three or four times repeated. The'bleaching is be- 

gun and ended with the warm part of the year. 

The Wax is procured at firſt by melting over a gen- 

tle fire, the matter left after the expreſſion of the Ho- 

ney, ſcumming off the lighter impurities which ariſe 

to the ſurface, and pouring it into a moiſt wooden 

veſſel: When the cake of Wax congeals, the groſ- 

ſer part at the bottom is pared away. f 
Bees wax, when in perfection, is of a deep, bright Examined 


fellow colour, and a ſtrong agreeable Honey-like - hong 
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Wax. ſmell, both which it loſes upon long keeping, ji 


Ws bleaching, the ſmell is deſtroyed along with the co. | 
Iour. It is not whitened, as ſome pretend, by Spirit ; 
of Wine : by the aſſiſtance of heat, it totally diſſolves tl 

in that menſtruum, and when recovered from it again {c 
proves darker coloured than at firſt. Water has ng h 

action on it. Diſtilled by a gradual fire, without ad. 1 
dition, it almoſt totally ariſes in form of a butyraceoy; 2 

£ Oil, which grows ſtiff in the cold like Wax itſelf, and ec 
liqueſies again on applying heat: Four ounces of Wax ql 
yielded four ounces of Oil, wanting only about a ſcru- tr, 

, _ ple; thatwhich comes over firſt is whitiſh; that which ſe: 
follows moreofa browniſh hue. Boerhaaverecommends he 
this Oil as an extraordinary remedy. againſt chaps inthe Ml |; 


breaſts. The principal uſe of Wax in medicine, is in ce- |: 
rates, plaſters, ointments, &c. lt is uſed alſo internally the 
as an ingerdient in the Balſamum Locatelli, which is gu. th 
en in althmatic diſorders, and for healing ulcerations; Nat 
but probably on no juſt foundation. Wax is a tenacious Ml ic: 
ſubſtance not made for the human ſtomach to digeſt: ¶ ia 
The Turpentines and Balſams, whatever may be their I ger 
good effects when externally applied, heat and ſtimu - M. 
late when given inwardly, and thus ſeem more likely W Gl: 
to aggravate the febrile ſymptoms that accompany II lic. 
conſumptive diſorders, than toheal the ulceratedlungs, 
which how, great ſoe ver we ſuppoſe their healing pow- : 
er, they certainly cannot reach. The mechanic uss „e 
of Wax are numerous, as for taking impreſſions, tor Bi "" 
anatomical injections, candles, Sealing-wax, for wat- bo 
ing thread, as a varniſh to cover Copper for etching WM * in 
with Aqua fortis, &c. &c. | 
IV. GUM LAC, ſo called, has been ſuppoſed to Bf in 
Leo, exude in the Eaſt Indies, from punctures made in the Yi Te: 
barks of trees by certain winged inſects. It appears WM The 
to be trulyaa kind of Wax, collected by the inſect, Bi wit 
and formed ãnto regular cells like the honeycomb. |t 
is found upon different kinds of trees, and not only „e 
upon living trees, but on ſticks which the Indians 
place in the ground for the inſect to work upon. 


There ate indeed natural exudations, called - 
| 1 | | _— 
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tom their uſe in lacquers and varniſhes; but theſe Lacca. 

are entirely different from the Lac brought to us, — 
Gum lac is of a red colour, not of itſelf, but from Different 

the inſect, In many of the cells there are dead in- _ — 

ſects, whoſe colour is gradually diffuſed by the ſun' a 

heat, through the whole ſubſtance of the cell: Such 

maſſes as the inſects have not died in, or have not been 

expoſed to the action of the ſun, or have been gather- 

ed too ſoon, have little or no redneſs. The Te 

quantities are brought into England and Holland, 

from Malabar, Bengal, Pegu, Sumatra, &c. in maſ- 

ſes adhering to the ſticks or branches of the tree, and 

hence called Stick lac, Lacca in baculis, ramulis, ſurcu- 

lis, This is employed in ſundry places for dying ſcar- 

let (z), and for colouring leather: It is with this that 

the Turkey leather is ſtained. The Lac, beat off from 

the ſticks, is reduced into a groſs kind of powder, and 

a tincture extracted from it; after which the remain- 

ing matter is dried, and fold under the name of Lacca 

in pranis or Seed- lac. The Stick- lac, melted over a 

gentle fire, and poured off from its impurities upon a 

Marble, forms dark-coloured cakes in appearance like 

Glals of Antimony, called Lacca in tabulis or Shell- 

Jac, This laſt fort is the deareſt of the three, and 


(2 Dying Scarlet.) The ſcarlet dyed with Lac is leſs beautiful than 
that with Cochineal, but of greater ſolidity. Mr. Hellot obſerves that 
when employed in ſubſtance, the reſinous matter of the Lac is apt to melt 
in the hot liquor, and ftain the cloth; and hence directs the colouring 
luhſtance to be previoully (-parated in the form of a lake. 

For this purpoſe, half a dran of powdered Comfry root is to be boil- 
ed in a quart of water for a quarter of an hour; and ſome powdered Gum 
Lac digeſted in the decoction for two hours: The tincture appears of a 
hve crimſon colour, and the remaining Gum (if the quantity of liquer 
has been ſufficient to extract all its tinging matter) of a pale ftraw colour, 
Thetin ture being poured off clear, and a ſolution of Alum gradually ad- 
ed to it, the colouring matter lubſides, and the liquor remains colourleſs x 

he quantity of dried Fecula amounts to a little more than one fifth the 
weight of the Lac. 

vor dying this Fecula is diſſolved in warm water, with the addition of 
i proper quantity of ſolution of Tin; and the fiery-red liquor poured in- 
toboiling water impregnated with "Tartar, after the ſame manner as when 
Cochineal is uſed ; The only difference is, that the Fecula of Gum Lac 

ſſolves more difficultly than Cochineal, and hence is molt convenient- 
ly diſſolved firſt by itlelf; and that it affords ſomewhat more colour, If, 
inge id of Tartar and ſolution of Tin, any fixed alcaline Salt be uſed, the 
Wid red of the Gum lac changes into the colour of red wine lees ; Sal 
immon ac changes it to a Cinnamon or Cheſnut colour. 
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uſed chiefly in Scaling- wax. The lac moſt common 
in the German ſhops is the Seed-lac, which generally 
has had a part of its colour extracted. This is in ſmall 
tranſparent pieces, like little Garnet ſtones, Its good. 
nels is in proportion to its dark-browniſh red colour; 
but it is never equal to the Stick kind. Beſides bein 

of a red colour in the maſs, it ought to ringe the ſpit- 
tle of a purple red. 

Gum Jac may be looked upon as a very hard fort 
of Wax, tinctured with an animal red of the Cochin. 
eal kind. The belt Stick-lac, or the part which lies 
next to the wood, and which is moſt impregnated with 
inſects and with colour, vields in burning a degree of 
ſtench like that of animal matters. The Seed-lac does 
not diſſolve in water, nor in oils. I have digeſted it 
with a conſiderable heat both in expreſſed Oils, as that 
of Almonds, and in fundry diſtilled ones as thoſe of 
Aniſeeds, Turpentine and Thyme, without being able 
obtain any other than a dilute tincture: The Vil of 
Thyme extracted moſt. ] digeſted it alſo, with a heat 
raiſed to ebullition, in water acidulated with the Spi- 
rits of Vitriol, of Nitre and of Sea-falt, and in diſtilled 
Vinegar; and with theſe alſo obtained only dilute tinc- 
tures : That with the nitrous acid was the paleſt. To 
Alum- water, it gave a beautiful tranſparent red. Al. 
caline Salts extracted more than the acidulated liquors, 
the tincture being thick, and of a quite dark violet- 
5 red: Ihe quantity diſſolved, however, was 

ut ſmall. Of the concentrated mineral acids, the v- 
triolic extracted exceeding little, the marine ſomewhat 


more, and the nitrous nothing: This laſt not only ac- 


quired no colour itſelf, but deſtroyed that of the Lac, 
rendering it of a quite pale yellow. Spirit of Wine 


ſeems at firſt to have little action on Lac, extracting 


rit. The ſame quantity of Lac, treated firſt with wa 


only a moderate tincture; but by perſeverance | have 
made it diſſolve at length nearly the whole : From 
ſixteen ounces of Lac I obtained fifteen of ſpirituous 
extract. The ſolution is not red but of a brown co- 
Jour : It Goes not pals through a filter, looks like 1 
thick Mucilage, and does not eaſily part with the ſpt- 


ters 
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ter, yielded one ounce and ſix drams of extract; af- Lacca, 
ter which it gave out to rectified ſpirit fourteen oun ls 
ces. Sixteen ounces of Seed: lac, diſtilled in an open 
fre. yielded nine ounces and ſix drams of a Butter or 
thick empyreumatic Oil, ſimilar to that of common 
Wax; after which aroſe one ounce and fix drams of a 
watery liquor not manifeſtly acid or alcaline : The re- 
ſduum weighed two ounces and a half. 
Lac was formerly an ingredient in ſome officinal 
compoſitions z and in many diſpenſatories, a tincture 
of it in Alum-water is ſtill retained, It ſeems to be 
th an article that medicine can very well ſpare, as it con- 
fins nothing of any remarkable activity. Its princi- 
al uſe is as a colouring drug, and for Sealing-wax : 
Thoſe who employ it in varniſhes, gain from it but N 
little, if managed aceording to the common re- 
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SECTION m. 
Of PLanTs or their PaRTs in ſubſlance. 


| Cid 85-5 
GUMMY VEGETABLES, 


FF © the plants whoſe prevailing principle is 2 
() gummy. or mucilaginous ſubſtance, Marſh. 

mallow and Comfry are the chief. We my 
obſerve in both theſe plants, what obtains but in fey, 
that the roots, leaves, and ſeeds, agree in their chemi. 
cal compoſition, and difter only in the quantity of 
Mucilage they afford, the roots yielding conſidera- 
bly more than any of the other parts. They con-! 
tain alſo a reſinous matter; but the Gum is never- 


theleſs their characteriſtic, as the reſin has no parti- 


MakrsH- 
MALLOW, 


cular taſte or ſmell, nor the plant any medicinal act. 
vity but what reſides in its Gum. As both plant; 
are inodorous and inſipid, they give over nothing, 
or nothing conſiderable in diſtillation, either with wa. 
ter or with ſpirit. 

THE MARSHMALLOW is called Althz, a 
ſome ſuppoſe from its healing quality (aatawu, Sam ;) 
Biſmalva, Maluaviſcus, Ibiſcus, Eviſcum, from its vil- 
colity, and from its having twice the power of the 
common Mallow. The ſpecies here intended is that 
which Caſpar Bauhine diſtinguiſhes by the name Alla 
dioſcoridis & plinii : It grows wild in watery places, 
though cultivated alſo in gardens. The root 1s pretty 
long, about the thickneſs of the finger, brown on tix 
outſide, and white within, | 

Two ounces of the dry root yielded with water, 
ten drams fifty. grains of mucilaginous extract; and 
afterwards with ſpirit forty-one grains of Reſin, The 


fame quantity, treated with ſpirit, gave fix drams 
| a ke. 


ck. 
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; reſinous extract (a), a conſiderable portion of the Mazsn- 


Mucilage diſſolving in that menſtruum along with MALTow. 


he Reſin : The remainder, boiled in water, gave out 
ye drams and forty-eight grains of pure Mucilage. 

From two ounces of the dry leaves were obtained, by 
water, five drams and two ſcruples of mucilaginous ex- 
tract; and afterwards by ſpirit, three drams thirty-three 
grains of a reſinous one. From the ſame quantity, 
reared firſt with ſpirit, and then with water, were 
gined four drams two ſcruples of a reſinous mals, and 
afterwards three drams thirty. eight grains of Mucilage 
The indiſſoluble earthy matter amounts in the 
roots to ſomewhat more than one fourth, and in the 
leaves to about one half of their weight: 

COMFRY, from the extraordinary power of II. 
conſolidating wounds formerly aſcribed to it, has re- ©9MFRy- 
ceived the names of Conſolida, Solidago, and Symphy- 
lun. The officinal ſpecies is that which bears pur- 
pl: flowers, called Male Comfry, Symphytum flore pur- 
pureo que mas, C. B: It grows wild in moiſt fields 
and meadows. The root is about an inch thick, 
black on the outſide, and white within. 

From two ounces of the dry root were obtained by 
water, twelve drams of gummy extract; and after- 
wards by ſpirit, eight grains of Reſin. It was pretty 
remarkable, that on digeſting the gummy extract in 
rectined ſpirit, near one half of it diffolved ; and that 
It was not made tenacious or coheſive by the ſpirituous 
1quor, but continued powdery, Two ounces of the 
foot, treated with rectified ſpirit at firſt, gave four 
rams of reſinous extract, and afterwards with water, 
nine drams of Mucilage. =: 

Theſe plants are employed medicinally as emolli- 
nts and incraſſants, externally as well as internally; 
in plaſters, ſalves and ointments; in infuſions for 
chapt lips, and other like complaints ; and by ſome 
6! the French oculiſts for diſorders of the eyes. The 


: (a) Six drams of reſutus extract. ] I have not obſerved the quantity of 
OY matter to be fo large as in the author's experiment, From two 
1 T. of Marſhmallow root, digeſted and boiled in freſh parcels of ſpi- 
obtained but two drams: The extract had more of a ſweetiſh taſte 


lian tl 1 x . ; . 
end i: Ya with water; together with the light {mell obſervable in 


G 3 Marſh- 


$6 
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Comyty- Marſhmallow root, boiled with red ſaunders, or in red 
Vine, an afterwards dried, is uſed as a dentifrice, un. 


III 
Fenvu- 
GREEK. 


der the name of French Althea. 

THE ſeeds of FENUGREERK may be re. 
ferred to this claſs, their prevailing principle being a 
mucilaginous matter: They are ſometimes uſed as an 


_ emollient in external applications, but chiefly again 


coughs and other like diſorders in cattle, The plant 
(Fenum græcum ſativum, C. B.) is in ſome places ſown 
in fields: It has a papilionaceous flower, and produ- 
ces its ſeed in pods. 

The ſeed are of an oblong fattiſn quadrangylar 


figure, rounded at one end, covered with a yellowiſh 


ſkin, which acquires a darker reddiſh or browniſh co- 
lour by age; internally of a very pale yellow; of a 


ſweetiſh but not agreeable ſmell ; and an unylcalaat, 


bitteriſh, ſlimy taſte, They contain a portion of ex- 


preſſible Oil, 1ntimately blended with the rt ſinous and ff 


mucilaginous principles : by the mediation of the firſt 
of which the Oil is extracted by ſpirit of Wine, though 
it in great meaſure ſeparates afterwards during the eva 
poration of the tincture, 

Sixteen ounces of the ſeeds yielded with water ele- 
ven drams and a ſcruple of a mucilaginous ſomewhat 
bitteriſh extract; and afterwards with ſpirit, halt a 
dram of an unctuous Reſin, On applying ſpirit at fir, 
I obtained from the ſame quantity, four drams and a 
half of a very ungrateful reſinous extract; after which 
water took up ſix drams and a half of Mucilage, The 
diſtilled water ſmells a little of the Fenugreek, but 
gives no appearance of any eſſential Oil: It ſoon loſes 


the ſpecific flavour of the ſeeds, but continues ul. 


grateful, 
En 
RESINOUS VEGETABLES. 


RE$1%Gus ESINCUSYEGETABLES are thoſe, whole 


1 diſtinguiſhing taſte, medicinal activity, or ch. 
Ho,, reſide in their Reſin; and which do not conf 


Gum or Mucilage enough, to render any conlideri' 
Uzl- 
| | 4 q 
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quantity of the Reſin ſoluble by infuſion or digeſtion Rees 
in water. By ſtrong coction in water, great part of —_— 
the Reſin may often indeed be melted out; but even 31, 
in this caſe, it is far leſs perfectly extracted than by Lv. 
moderate digeſtion in rectified ſpirit. The ſubſtances - 
of this claſs have little or no ſmell, and give over 
little or nothing, in diſtillation, with water or with 

Irit, 
— or Mucilages are in all plants nearly the 
ſame; but Reſins differ extremely from one another. 
The inſipid and inactive Red- ſaunders; the aſtringent 
and bitter Peruvian Bark; the pungent Guaiacum 
and Pimpinellaz the more acrid Pellitory and Staveſ- 
acre; the purgative Jalap, Turpeth, Mattaliſta, Her- 
modactyl; the emetic Ipecacoana and Aſarum; the 
more violent Bryony, Agaric, Colocynth, Hellebore; 
and the deleterious Coccognidia, Cocculus Indus, Nux 
vomica, and Faba ſancti Ignatii, owe their qualities to 


their reſinous principle. 


KE D- SAUND ERS is a hard, compact, pon- Re»- 
derous wood, of a dark blackiſh-red on the outſide, e 
and a light red colour within; of no particular ſmel!l 
or taſte, It is brought from the Coromandel coaſt, 
and from Golconda: Of the tree we have no certain 
account. Its principal uſe is as a colouring, drug. 
Thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to raſp and grind it into 
powder, probably employ certain ſaline or other ad- 
ditions to improve the colour ; whence the remark- 
able differences in the colour of powdered Saunders 
prepared in different places: That of Straſburg is of 
the deepeſt and livelieſt red : Some ſorts are of a dead, 
dark red, and ſome of a pale brick red; ſome incline 
to purple or violet, and ſome to brown. 

The colour of this wood reſides wholly in its Reſin, 
and hence is extracted by rectified ſpirit, whilſt water, 
though it takes up a portion of mucilaginous matter, 


gains no tinge, or only a flight yellowiſh one (5). 


From 


* . $ 
(b) Gives no red colour io water.) This property readily dif.inguiſhes 
Re. ſaunders from Brazil- wood, which ſome have confou::ded with it; 
wood communicating its red colour to water as well as to ſpirit. 
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From two ounces of the wood were obtained by 
Spirit of Wine, three drams and a half of reſingy 
extract; and afterwards by water, a ſcruple of Mu- 


cilage. By applying water at firſt, I obtained from 


two ounces, two drams and fix grains of a tough 
mucilaginous extract. which could not eaſily be re. 
duced to dryneſs: The remainder ſtill yielded with 
ſpirit, two drams of Reſin, The indiſſoluble matter 
weighed in the firft caſe, an ounce and half and 
fitteen grains; in the latter, nineteen grains leſs, 
Neither the diſtilled water nor ſpirit” had any te- 
markable taſte or ſmell, | 
The red colour of Saunders appears to be no other 
than a concentrated yellow, for by bare dilution it 
becomes yellow: A grain of the reſinous extract, 


ALEANET oder. 


| PHE roots of Alkanet agree -in the above reſpect with Saunders- 


wood, but differ from it remarkably in ethers, * They impart an 
elegant deep red to pure Spirit of Wine, to Oils, to Wax, and to all 
unctuous ſubſtances: I do not know of any red drug that tinges Oil of 
ſo fine a colour. To water, they give only a dull browniſh, The ſpi- 
rituous tincture, on being inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of an extract, 
inſtead of preſerving its fine red, lika that of Saunders, changes to an 
palightly brown. Volatile ſpirits have been ſaid to gain from this root 
a beautiful violet or amethyit colour ; but I have not found, that they 
extract any other than a dull reddiſh brown. 

The Alkanet plant is a ſpecies of Bugloſs, named by Tournefort 
Buglofſum radice rubra, ſive * wulgatior floribus caruleis. It is a native 
of the. warmer parts of Europe, and cultivated in ſome of our gardens ; 
The greateſt quantities are raiſed in Germany and France, particularly 
about Montpelier, from whence we are chiefly ſupplied with the roots, 

The Aikanet root produced in England is moch inferior in colour 
to that brought from abroad; the former being only lightly reddiſh, the 
latter of a deep, purpliſh red. This has induced ſome to ſuſpect, that 
the foreign roots owe part of their colour to art; but a chemical ex mi 
nat on teaches otherwiſe, - The colouring master is found, upon experi» 
ment, to bz of the ſame kind in both, and to differ in ſeveral of its pro- 
perties from that of all the ather known red drugs; ſo that no artifice ap- 
pears to be practicable without diſcovery, unleſs it was concentrating the 
colour of two roots into one, or ſuperſaturating one root with the colour 
extracted from another, 

The principal uſe of Alkanet root is for colouring Oils, unguent?, 
lip ſalves, plaſters, Sc. Wax tinged with it, applied on waim Marv le, 
ſtains it - a fleſh colour, which links deep into the ſtone: The {pit 
tuous tinfture gives a deep red ſtain. | 8 

The colour of this root is con fined to the cortical part, the pith being 
whitiſh : Hence as the ſmall roots have more bark, in proporuon 9 
their bulk, than the large ones, thoſe alſo contain moſt colour. 
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gum Peruvianum, cortex antifebrilis and antiguartius; Ban 
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diſſolved in an ounce of rectified ſpirit, tinges it red; Reo- 
but this ſolution mixed with a quart of freſh ſpirit, dun- 
gives only a yellow hue, Hoffman reports that 
this Reſin does not give a tincture to any kind of” © © 
Oil: J have tried five Oils, thoſe of Amber, Tur- 
pentine, Almonds, Anniſeeds and Lavender: It gave 
no colour to the two firſt, but a deep red to the laſt, 
and a paler red to the other two. 

PERUVIAN-BARK, Cortex Peruvianus, called, II. 
from its efficacy againſt intermitting fevers, Febrifu- Pu- 
and from a cure performed by it on the Lady * 
Count del Cinchon Viceroy of Peru, Cortex Ching l 
china or Chinchina, Kinkina, Quinquina, Comitiſſæ, &c. 
was firſt brought into Europe, in the year 1649, by 
Cardinal de Lugo, who was then the Spaniſh Viceroy 
in the Weſt-lndies. It continued for ſome time a 
very lucrative ſecret in the hands of the Jeſuits, who 
reduced it into powder the better to diſguiſe it, and 
ſold it for its weight-in Gold; whence its names 
Pulvis Jeſuiticus, Pulvis patrum, Pulvis Cardinalis de 
Lugo. | 

The tree, called by Ray, Arbor febrifuga Peruviana, 
Ching china, & quinquina, & ganaperide didla, is plen- 
tiful on the hills near the city Loxa in the province 
of Quito in Peru. It is ſaid, that the trees which 
grow at the bottom of the hills, have the thickeſt 
bark, ſmooth and whitiſh on the outſide, clear or 
jellowiſh-brown within, the leaſt bitter, and of the 
leaſt virtue; that the bark of thoſe on the top is 
ſomewhat bitterer, thin, full of protuberancies, of a 
blackiſh colour on the outſide, and of a dark brown 
wichin: That thoſe produced about the middle height 
yield the bittereſt and beſt bark, not ſo ſmooth and 
pale coloured as the one, nor ſo rugged and dark 
coloured as the other. Vaillant, a celebrated bota- 
niſt of Paris, aſſured me that he knew ſix ſorts; and 
confirmed the account given by Lemery and Pomet, 
that Potoſi affords the beſt; that this is much 

'Owner, bitterer, more aromatic and more pungent, 
{an the Bark of Quito, But our buſineſs is to 


chuſe 


* 
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chuſe the beſt of what is brought to us. This iz 


externally of a blackiſh brown, and internally of 
dark cinnamon colour, ſomewhat unequal on the 
ſurface, compact, firm, and not eaſy to break, of ; 
moderately bitter aſtringent.taſte, with a mixed king 
of aromatic and muſty flavour, The large thick 
pieces are ſeldom good : Thoſe which are rolled uy 
into quills like: Cinnamon, are apt to have foreign 
matters lodged within, and therefore ſhould be broke 
and examined before we pulverize them for uſe. 
Mr. Boulduc obtained, from a pound of Bark, on- 
ly five drams and a ſcruple of ſpirituous extract: In 


my experiments, a pound yielded, with rectified ſpi- 


Tit, ten drams and two ſcruples of reſinous, and after. 
wards with Water, five drams of gummy extract: On 
applying Water at firſt, I obtained ſeven drams and a 
ſcruple of gummy, and afterwards by ſpirit, fix drams 
of reſinous extract. T heſe experiments ſhew a remark- 
able difference betwixt Peruvian bark and Caſcarilla, 
which is ſuppoſed to be of the ſame kind : From a 
pound of Peruvian-bark, we cbtain at moſt but two 


' ounces and five ſcruples of extract, reckoning the 


gummy and reſinous together (x); whilſt a pound 


of Caſcarilla yields upwards of ſeven ounces and a 


half: The latter contains alſo an eſſential Oil, of 


which we diſcover nothing in the former. The ex. 


tract made from Bark by applying Water at firſt, 
taſtes conſiderably bitter and aſtringent, but not near 


ſo much ſo as that made by ſpirit—The principal ule 


(x) Quantity of extra.) Different forts of Peruvian-bark differ con- 
ſiderably in their yield of extract. Thoſe which I examined afforded 4 
"_” larger quantity of reſinous extra& than the author obtained from 
lis. 

It is obſervable of this drug, that its aftringency reſides wholly in its 
Reſin, which does not appear to be in any degree ſoluble in watery . 
quors; but its bitterneſs in a gummy- re ſinous ſubſtance, or ſuch an ont 
as is diſſoluble both in Water and in Spirit. Both principles may be 
extracted by boiling in Water; the Reſin melting out by the heat, and 
rendering the liquor turbid : The decoCtion, in this ſtate, taſtes aſtrin- 
gent as well as bitter, but on ſtanding it depoſites the Reſin and be- 
comes clear, and then proves ſimply bitter. Repeated coction and large 
quantitics of Water are neceſſary for extracting all the virtues of the 
Bark: The Reſin melts out in the firſt boilings ; the decoctions mace 
afterwards are tranſparent and bitter, without the leaſt tuihiduels 0. 
altringency, F 
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of this Bark is in the diſorder againſt which it was Peru 
at firſt introduced, intermitting-fevers : It is given to gu- 


half a dram and upwards, every fourth hour during 
the intermiſſion, in conjunction with Sal ammoniac 
or vitriolated Tartar, which prevent its occaſioning 
the ill conſequences that it is apt to do by itſelf, - 

GUAIACUM, Lignum guaiacum, guaiacan, 


bmnedium, ſanftum, vite, Palus ſanttus, Palma ſantta, © 


is the wood of two kinds of trees growing in Ame- 
ric, called by Plukenet, the one Guaiacum 7amai- 
cenſe, &c, the Jamaica Guaiacum- tree, with bright 
green roundiſh leaves like thoſe of the Maple ; the 
other Euonymo adfinis occidentalis, &c. an occidental 
nut bearing tree, allied to the Euonymus or Spindle- 
tree, with winged leaves like thoſe of butcher's 
broom, and a fungous bark at the joints. The wood 
comes over in large pieces, weighing four, five, and 
more hundred weight, from Jamaica, Mexico, Porto- 
rico, Borigue, St, Domingo, and other parts of the 
Weſt-Indies : The tree has been raiſed alſo in Europe. 
but proved far inferior in quality to that produced 
in its native climate, and yielded nothing of the reſin- 
= juice which it plentifully bleeds there. {See page 
20.) 
heavy as to (ink in Water, of a brown, or yellowiſh 
brown colour, often blackiſh, or marbled as it were 
with different colours : When the tree is ſtanding or 
newly felled, the bark adheres fo firmly as not to be 
got off with iron tools; after lying for ſome time it 
leparates eaſily. On account of its great hardneſs, 
ſolidity, and indifpoſition to crack, it is employed by 
the turners and others for ſeveral of the more curious 
mechanic uſes, In Holland, at Hamburg and 
other places of large commerce, it is raſped in work- 
houſcs eſtabliſhed tor that purpoſe, after the ſame 
manner as the Colouting-woods ; and from theſe 
the druggiſt and apothecary are ſupplied. 

| Guaiacum is a very reſinous Wood: On expoſing 
t to a moderate heat, the Reſin viſibly melts our. 
By digeſtjon ig highly reCtified Spirit of Wine, I ob- 


tained 


This wood is remarkably hard, compact, and ſo Wood, 
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from ſixteen ounces of the Wood: Such as had 


— been boiled in Water till that menſtruum wou'd 


take up no more, yielded ſtill, with rectified Spirit, 
two ounces of Reſin upon the pound. Water appli. 
ed at firſt extracts an ounce aud a half, and after ſpi- 


rit has performed its office, half an ounce and two 
- ſcruples, of gummy matter. The indiſſoluble part, 


when the gum was extracted firſt, weighed twelve 
ounces and a half; when the Reſin was firſt extract. 
ed, only twelve ounces and two drams. Theſe ex- 
periments were made with chips of a gocd reſinous 


kind of Guaiacum: The raſped Wood commonly 
fold yields leſs of a reſinous and more of a gummy 


extract, From a pound of good raſpings I obtained 
by Spirits two ounces and fix drams, and afterwards 


by Water one ounce: Another pound of the ſame, 


treated with Water at firſt, gaye two ounces, and at- 
terwards with Spirit one ounce and {ix drams, 

A ſtrong decoction of Guaiacum is uſed as an al- 
terative diet-drink in venereal, cancerous, and other 
diſorders from an impurity of the blood and Juices, 
Hoffman recommends the ſpirituous extract (which 
is the moſt active preparation) as a. high antidote 
againſt the venercal poiſon, provided it be uſed pro- 
perly according to the laws of medicine. He men- 
tions alſo another reſinous preparation of this Wood, 
under the title of A ſingular Reſin, of a ſtimulating 
„ errhine quality, and poſſeſſing alſo a corroborating 
power, highly friendly to the nervous parts of the 
„head: This, according to his account, is the 
Reſin that precipitates in boiling down a watery de- 
coction of the Wood, Hi 

A pound of Guaiacum Wood, diſtilled in an open 
fire, gave three ounces and a half of Spirit, and one 
and a half of empyreumatic Oil. Some report, that 
the ſpirit is of the neutral kind; that it makes no 
efferveſcence either with alcalies or with acids, and 
that it forms an ink with Vitriol : I have obſerved, 
that it does efferveſce conſtantly with alcalies, though 
not very ſtrongly, on account of its oily * 
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which ſheathes the acidity ; and that with Vitriol it Guara- 
frikes a blackiſh brown colour, but by no means an . 


inky blackneſs. I have not found that a decoction 
of the Wood changes Syrup of Violets red, as ſome 
relate that it does; nor that the Wood in the maſs, in 
chips or in raſpings, heated by itſelf or with Oil, would 
take fire on the affuſion of Oil of Vitriol, or of a mix- 
ture of Oil of Vitriol with Nitre, or its concentrated 
Spirit. 


— 


x 
__— 


Or the Bark of Guaiacum, there are two kinds, one Bark. 


ſmooth, the other unequal on the ſurface : The for- 
mer is ſaid to be the Bark of the firſt of the trees above 
mentioned, the other of the ſecond. Some confine 
the name Guaiacum to the Wood and Bark of the firſt 
ſort, and that of Sanctum to the latter; but there is no 
remarkable difference betwixt the two, Greatelt part 
of the Bark that comes to us is moderately ſmooth ; 
externally of a dark grey colour, with blackiſh yellow 
and greeniſh ſpecks, internally yellowiſh, reddiſh or 
browniſh ; compoſed of plates or a number of thin- 
ner rinds applied ſucceſſively upon one another; com- 
pat and heavy; of a bitteriſh diſagreeable taſte. 
Eight ounces yielded one ounce and four ſcruples 
of reſinous extract, and afterwards five drams and one 
ſcruple of a gummy one. The ſame quantity, treated 
firſt with Water and then with Spirit, gave ten drams 
one ſcruple of gummy, and four drams of reſinous ex- 
tract. The indiſſoluble part weighed, in both caſes, 
ſix ounces and two drams. n 
PIMPINELL A, or Brpennula, ſuppoſ:d to be 
ſo called from its ſtanding in double rows like feathers, 
is an umbelliferous plant, growing wild in dry, ſandy, 
gravelly grounds. The ſpecies directed for medici- 
nal uſe is the Pimpinella Saxifraga major umbella can- 
dida, C. B. or greater Burnet Saxitrage with white 
lowers ; but we may take promiſcuouſly the roots of 
the ſmaller ſorts, provided they are not produced in 
moiſt rich ſoils : One and the ſame ſpecies differs more 
in different ſoils, than different ſpecies do in one ſoil, 
The roots are of a pale yellowiſh colour, about the 
thickneſs of the little finger at moſt, of a peculiar 
ell, and an acrid burning taſte. This 
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This root contains a portion of eſſential Oil: On | 
diſtilling a large quantity with Water, the diſtilled lj. 


FRAGE. "7 
A quor is not 7% impregnated with its flavour, but ſome 


particles of actual Oil may be diſtinguiſned; much 
too inconſiderable however to entitle the plant to a 
place among the oily ones. The pungency and dif. 
4 tinguiſhing taſte of the Pimpinella reſide wholly in its 
Reſin : - What Water extracts, diſcovers only a ſweet- 
iſh taſte, with no remarkable pungency. | 
Two ounces of the root, cut in pieces, yielded with 
Water, fix drams and a ſcruple of gummy extract; 
and afterwards, with Spirit, only two ſcruples of a te- 
ſinous one; this laſt was in taſte extremely nauſeous, 
Two ounces more, treated firſt with Spirit, gave four 
drams of reſinous extract; and afterwards with Water 
two drams two ſcruples of an inſipid and inodorous 
gum, It is obſervable, that the ſpirituous extract is 
in taſte far more diſagreeable than the tincture, and 
impreſſes a particular diſtguſtful oilyneſs. In effect 
this root contains a groſs oily matter, of the expreſſi- 
ble kind; which rectified ſpirit extracts along with 
the Reſin, and which in the tincture is diluted and 0 
concealed by the ſpirit, but ſeparates and diſcovers it- 
ſelf on drawing off the menſtruum. A ſaturated tinc- 
ture or eſſence 1s therefore the beſt preparation of Pim- 


pinella. — 

This root is a powerful reſolvent and aperient me- „ 
dicine: It promotes perſpiration and urine, purifies th 
the blood and juices, and proves remarkably ſervice- : 


able in diſorders of the fauces, catarrhs, infarctions of 


the breaſt by viſcid phlegm, obſtructions of the viſ- 4 
cera, and the conſequences of ill managed mercurial ſa 
ſalivations. A mixture of the eſſence with Syrup of Re 


Violets, or a tea-ſpoonful of the eſſence by itſelf, is 2 fi 

v. Common medicine in Germany, for ſore throats, 
Pettiro. PELLITORY, called from the fiery taſte of its 
RY, root Pyrethrum, is a plant with Fennel like leaves, and 
a flower like that of the common purpliſh daiſy: Hence 
it is named by Caſpar Bauhine Pyrethrum flore bellids. 
It is generally ſaid to be an oriental plant: Pomet te- 


lates that it grows plentifully about Tunis, and * 
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the Pellitory uſed in France is imported from thence Putte. 
by the way of Marſeilles. Some report that it is found Flay 
on the hills of Switzerland and Italy; but of this I 
fnd no account in the Italian botaniſts : Nor indeed 1s 
the plant deſcribed by any of the modern botaniſts J 
know of, Thus much is certain, that it does not grow 
in the dutchy of Magdeburg, as Schurtzius and 
others affirm, We find there a ſpecies of Pharmica 
whoſe roots are called by ſome Pellitory, and uſed like * 
it as a Maſticatory; but none of the true Pyrethrum. 

Pellitory roots are ſold in bundles, tied up with ſtrong 
twigs: They are ſeldom ſo thick as the little finger, 
and have generally a piece of the woody ſtalk at the 
head: J he beſt are dry, compact, of a brown colour, 
not eaſy to cut with a knife. The characteriſtic pro- 
perty of this root is its hot burning taſte, which re- 
lides not in a ſaline matter, as Lemery, Juncker and 
others affirm, but wholly in a reſinous one; water ex- 
tracting a little of it, but rectified ſpirit the whole. It 
is obſervable, that notwithſtanding the extreme acri- 
mony of this root, the quantity of matter on which 


that quality depends, is very ſmall, ſcarcely amount- 
ing to a ſcruple in an ounce, 


Two ounces of the root, treated with rectified ſpirit, 
gave no more than two ſcruples of extract, in which, 
as in other extracts made by ſpirit at firſt, a portion 
of gummy matter was retained along with the Reſin ; 
the reſiduum digeſted with water, gave nine drams and 
a half of gummy extract, ſix drams, all but twelve 
grains remaining undiſſolved. On inverting the pro- 
cedure, and 5 g water at firſt, I obtained from the 
ſame quantity of Pellitory, ten drams of gummy ex- 
tract, and afterwards by ſpirit only one ſeruple of Re- 
(in, the undiſſolved part weighing five drams thirty- 
leven grains. 

Both the ſpirituous extracts were exceſſively fiery 3 
that made after water did not diſcover its fieryneſs in 
the mouth ſo ſoon as the other, as being more purely 
reinous, and conſequently more difficultly acted upon 

the Saliva, on account of the previous ſeparation 
of the gummy parts by the water. The watery — 

dr 
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rent maſs, being diſpoſed rather to a crumbly or pon. 
dery conſiſtence. Water diſtilled over from the root, 


elevated a little of its acrid matter, perceptible upon 


keeping the liquor for ſome time in the mouth, 
The principal uſe of this root is as a maſticatory in 

paralytic and lethargic diſorders, particularly in pal. 

ſies of the tongue and in tooth achs, either by itſelf gr 


made into troches with other ſubſtances, and as an in. 


VI. 


gredient in ſtimulating cataplaſms. It is ſometime 
likewiſe given internally, for heating, ſtimulating, 
ſtrengthening the ſtomach, and diflolving viſcid 
plegm. The vinegar-makers employ it for making 
their Vinegar ſharper, \ 

STAVESACRE, Siepbiſagria, is referred by 


N ſome botaniſts, from its flowers, to the genus of Lark. 
- ſpurs; by others, from its ſeeds, to that of Aconites, 


Tournefort calls it“ Larkſpur with leaves like thoſe 
of the Plane-tree;“ and Plukenet the burning A. 


conite, with leaves almoſt like thoſe of Ricinus, anda | 


large blue flower.” It is a native of the ſouthern parts 
of France, of Italy and Spain, particularly Apuliaand 
Calabria; but the greateſt quantities are met with in 
Dalmatia and Iſtria: It loves ſhady places. 

The part made uſe of is the feeds, of which four, 
five, or ſix are commonly joined together in one cod, 
ſo as to appear one roundiſh kernel. The ſingle ſeeds 
are of an oblong, irregularly triangular figure : Two 


of the ſides, by which each ſeed had been joined to two 


others, are flat; the third, contiguous to the cod, is 


rounded. They are covered on all ſides with a rough 


rugged membrane, which when perfectly ripe is of a 
brown colour: under this lies another thin {kin, 
which incloſes a white kernel, of a diſagreeable, bit- 
teriſh, hot taſte : By age, the kernel becomes yellow 
and browniſh. 

Theſe ſeeds are employed chiefly in ointments for 
deſtroying cutaneous inſects, whence their name G 
pedicularia ; and as a maſticatory for tooth-achs, &c. 


Taken internally, they operate with violence both up- 
wards and downwards: The ancients ventured on 


4 their 
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their internal uſe, and I have myſelf ſeen them given in STaves- 
poland; but the practice is by no means to be follows ez. 
ed. Even when applied externally, they have been GI, 
productive of dangerous conſequences, of no leſs than 
the epilepſy. Simon Paulli and others obſerve that 
they have a ſtrangulatory quality: And profeſſor 
Schluſe relates, that his ſenſes were diſordered by chew- 
ing ſome of them for a toothach. Thus much is ob- 
vious to the taſte, that they have a nauſeous burning 
heat and acrimony, which reſides rather in the kernel 
than in the ſhell. | . 
An ounce of the ſeeds reduced into powder, yield- 
ed with recti fed ſpirit two ſcruples and five grains of 
by reſinous extract: In this proceſs, a groſs Oil of the ex- 
k- preſſible kind, ſeparated, to the quantity of a dram and 
8s. a half : The matter left by ſpirit, digeſted and boiled 


ole with water, gave two ſcruples four grains of gumm 
\- WH cxiraft, near five drams remaining at laſt undiſſolved. 
12 Another ounce treated firſt with water, yielded one 
rts dram and thirty-five grains of gummy extract; and 
nd afterwards with fpirit, one dram and eleven grains of 
in groſs Oil, but no more than a ſingle grain of Reſin: 
The indiſſoluble reſiduum weighed five drams nine 
ur, grains. As the, watery extract retains great part of 
0, the Reſin, it proves conſiderably acrid, though far leſs 
0s ſo than the ſpirituous : The extract made by water af- 
Wo ter ſpirit has performed its office, diſcovers no acri- 
Wo mony. In diſtillation, ſpirit brings over nothing; the 
I Ciſtilled water taſtes ſomewhat diſagreeably. 
gi COCCOGNIDIUM or Granum cnidium is the VII. 
4 berry of a ſhrub, growing wild in Germany in moiſt — 
IN, ſhady woods, called by an Arabic name Mezereon, and 
it from its leaves bearing ſome reſemblance to thoſe of 
"WW the Bay and of the Olive-trees, Laureola and Chame- 


lea. The ſpecies which produces the Coccognidia 1s 
or named by Caſpar Bauhine Laureola folio deciduo, 


0 flare purpureo, officinis Laureola femina. The flowers 
c. come forth early in the ſpring before the leaves; they 
4 are ſmall, monopetalous, ſhaped ſomewhat like a fun- 


nel, of a pale purpliſh-red colour, and an agreeable 
imell, whilſt all the other parts of the plant are diſa- 
greeable, The leaves, which follow the flowers, are 
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Gxz na ſoft, of a pale green colour, without any gloſſineſß The 
Cnivis fiiks and branches are very fl-xible, covered with two 


" barks; the outermoſt of which is of an aſh-coloyr, 


thin, ani caſlliy peeled off ; the innermoſt green on 
the outſide, hie withig, very tough, and hard to teat 
The berri-s are at firlt green, afterwards red, 
and he ripe of a brown colour: They are much a. 
bout the ſize, and partly of the appearance of Pepper. 
corns: They contain under the outward brown ſkin, 
another thin ſmooth one, commonly greeniſh and 
glofly ; and under this a third, which looks as if coat. 
ed with black varniſh : Under this lies the kernel, ofa 
white colour, and about the ſize of a grain of Hempſeed. 
The leaves and the bark were formerly uſed as pur- 
atives, but have long been juſtly laid aſide on account 
of the violence of their operation: The correction of 
them by maceration in Vinegar or milk is inſignificant, 
The berries are in a high degree virulent : The ker- 
nels, applied externally, inflame and exulcerate the 
ſkin ; chewed, they diſcover little taſte at firſt, but in 
a ſhort time begin to burn the mouth like a coal; 
ſwallowed, they octaſion immenſe vomitings and pur- 
gings, inflammations of the bowels, and even death. 
As experience has fully evinced their deleterious qua- 


lities. it is ſurpriſing that any medical writer ſhould re- 


commend them; and yet we find both the berries in 


ſubſtance, and a watery extract made from them, di- 


rected as an evacuent in dropſies: Though the exiratt 
is more active than the berry itſelf, Herman recom- 
mends half a dram of it for a mild medicine. 

With regard to the chemical compoſition of this 
fruit, it contains, beſides its cauſtic Reſin, and a gum- 
my matter, a conſiderable portion of an expteſſible 
Oil. The Oll is of itſelf mild and inſipid as the other 
Oils of that claſs ; but as theſe kinds of Oils are men- 
ſtrua for Reſins, it retains in moſt of the proceſſes by 
which 1t is ſeparated, ſo much of the Reſin, or of its 
more ſubtile parts, as ta prove highly acrimvnious: 
Half a grain of the reſinous extract gives a fiery taſte 


to half an ounce of inlipid"Oil, From four ounce" of 
the bert ies I obtained by expreſſion half an ounce of 
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Oil, conſiderably acrid. An ounce of the berries, boil- 
ed with water, gave five ſcruples ſeventeen grains of 
extract; and five ſcruples and a half of a milder Oil, 
which ſeparatedin the operation: The remainder, treat- 
ed with ſpirit, gave two ſcruples of Refin. Another 
dunce digeſted at firſt with ſpirit, yielded four ſcruples 
and eight grains of a reſinous mals, after which water 
extracted two ſcruples thirteen grains of inſipid Mu- 
cilage. 

ſel obſervable, that though groſs Oils are not of 
themſelves ſoluble in Spirit of Wine, yet the Vil is here 
ſo intimately combined with the other principles, as 
to be extracted by the ſpirit, and remain uniformly 


mixed till great part of the menſtruum is evaporated z 


the groſſer Reſin then ſeparates and falls to the bottom, 
and the fluid Oil, ſtrongly impregnated with the more 
ſubtile cauſtic matter of the Reſin, floats on the ſur- 
face, 


COCCULUS IND Us is the berrry of anori- 
ental plant, ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of Solanum, and 


called by Ray Solanum racemoſum Indicum &c. or In- wow 


dian tree Nightſhade, producing its fruit in cluſters 
like grapes. The berries are brought to us from 


Alexandria and other parts of the Levant. They 


are partly about the ſize of Bay-berries, and partly of 
that of Chich-peas ; roundiſh, but hollowed in a lit- 
tle towards the ſtalk, and approaching to a kidney 
ſhape, rough on the outſide, and of a grey browniſh 
or blackiſh coloar : The freſher they are, the heavier z 
the older, the dryer and lighter. 

In their ſtructure, they greatly reſemble the Coc- 
cognidia, conſiſting of two ſhells and a kernel, in 
which laſt their activity reſides: The outer ſhell is 
thin, the inner thicker and whitiſh; the kernel is 
more manifeſtly of a kidney ſhape than the entire 


berry, when freſh of a white colour, but very apt to 


grow yellow and brown: It ſoon likewiſe! becomes 
rancid, and is preyed on by worms, inſomuch that 
moſt of the berries, as we commonly meet with them, 
are found to be mere ſhells without any kernel. 
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The Cocculus Indus agrees alſo with Coccognidium 
in its deleterious purgative and emetic quality, though 
it does not difcover ſuch a burning heat in the mouth 
and impreſſes only a kind of bitterneſs. In Wepfer' 
treatiſe on the Cicuta aquatica, there are ſeveral ob- 
ſervations of the effects of this berry on cats and dog: 
Some died in a ſhort time, vehemently convulſed: 
Others; after ſuffering violent torments, recovered— 
Some recommend it to be held in the mouth for a- 
baring toothachs, or a mixture of it with one third its 
weight of Sal ammoniac to be put into the hollow 
tooth; but even this uſe of it is ſcarcely ſafe. It js 
principally employed in ointments for deſtroying cu. 
taneous inſects, and in fiſhing. For this laſt purpoſe, 
a mixture of the powdered Cocculus with Rye-meal, 
old Cheeſe, Spirit of Wine and other ſubſtances, is 
ſormed into ſmall pellets or pills, which are uſed as a 
bait, or only thrown by themſelves into waters ſtock. 


ed with fiſh : The fiſhes by ſwallowing the pills, are 


IX. f 
Nux Vo- 


MICA, 


ſtupctied and benumbed, ariſe to the ſurface, and 
may be eaſily caught by the hands. 

The Cocculus Indus contains a grofs Oil like the 
Coccognidium, but in leſs quantity; the Oil does not 
ſeparate on treating the berry with water or ſpirit, 
but remains united with the etxracts, and renders the 
ſpirituous in particular quite unctuous. An ounce of 
Cocculus gave one dram of ſpirituous, and afterwards 
three drams of watery extract; four drams remaining 
undiſſolved. On inverting the order of applying the 


menſtrua, the quantity of the reſpective products was 


exactly the ſame, water extracting at firſt three drams, 
and ſpirit afterwards, one. The watery extract taſted 
ſtronger than the ſpirituous. 

NUX VOMICA, ſo called, is not a nut, but 
the ſeed of a fruit like an Orange, growing in the 
Eaſt Indies: It is called by the Germans Nræben- 


augen, Crows-eyes, from its having ſomewhat of the 


appearance of a grey eye, and from its being poiſon- 


ous to crows. The tree is deſcribed and figured in 


the Hortus Malabaricus under the name of Caniram. 
The ſeeds brought to us are of different ſizes, and 
4 pro- 
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produced by different ſpecies of the plant: The tree Nox Vo- 
which yields the ſmaller fort is that whoſe roots are . 


the Lignum co ubrinum of the ſhops. They are com- 
monly of a roundiſh flat figure variouſly bent, with a 
navel or prominence in the middle, covered all over 
with fine ſhort hairs like velvet : The kernel is near- 
ly of the conſiſtence of horn, but harder and more 
brittle, ſo as to be beat in pieces by a hammer, 

An ounce of Nux vomica, raſped into fine pow- 
der, yielded with water half an ounce of gummy ex- 
tract, and afterwards with ſpirit only five grains of 
Reſin; another ounce, treated firſt with ſpirit, gave 
one dram thirty-two grains of reſinous extract, and 
afterwards two drams thirty-ſix grains of Mucilage; 
the indiſſoluble part amounting to about half the 
weight of the ſeed. Both the watery and ſpirituous 
extracts, prepared at firſt, are very bitter, particu- 
larly the ſpirituous : Thoſe made by either menſtru- 
um, after the other has performed its office, have 
little bitterneſs. In diſtillation, neither water nor 
ſpirit bring over any thing remarkable. The watery 
ſpirit of Sal ammoniac digeſted on this feed, gains a 
deeper colour than any other menſtruum ; the tinc- 
ture is browniſh-red. The vinous Spirit of Sal-am» 
moniac ſcarce extracts a yellowiſh hue; and ſimple 
Spirit of Wine receives no tinge at all. 

Nux vomica is poiſonous to dogs, to other car- 
nivorous animals, and ſuch are born blind. It does 
not indeed follow from hence that it is poiſonous to 
men; and ſome have even recommended it as a no- 
table diaphoretic and alexipharmic; and Melichius 


obſerves that it is eaten by the Turks without injury. 


But Seutter tells us of a woman in Holland, who on 
taking a doſe of Nux vomica, mixed with a little 
Gentian, for the cure of an intermitting fever, was 
thrown into violent convulſions, from which ſhe dit- 
fcultly eſcaped with her life: This one example is 
ſufficient to deter us from the uſe of the Nux vo- 
mica, eſpecially as we are furniſhed with efficacious 
and unſuſpected medicines for all the intentions in 
Which it is recommended. It is obſervable, that the 
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Nux Vo- outer ſkin, and its hairy covering, are more virulent 


M CA. 


than the kernel. 


D sx. IGNAT USS BEAN, Fab ſanfti Rull, 
Ianarvs's Faba febrifuga Bironis, Igaſur, &c. is not a bean, but 


B. AN. 


Led 


the ſeed of a fruit of the gourd kind. The bef 


account of the plant that has yet appeared, is that 


ſent by Father Camelli to Ry and Petiver, and pub. 


liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for the year | 


1699 : He obſerves, that it grows in the Philippine 
Illands, and winds itſelf about the talleſt trees to the 
top; that it has large, ribbed, bitter leaves, a flower 
like that of the Pomegranate, and a fruit larger than 
a Melon. Some reſemble the fruit to a Pomegrs 
nate, probably from miſapplying Camelli's words, 
The fruit is covered with a thin, gloſſy, blackiſh- 
green, and as it were marbled ſhell, under which is 
lodged another of a ſtony hardneſs: Within this is 
contained a ſoft, yellow, bitteriſh pulp, in which lie 
the ſeeds or beans to the number commonly of twenty- 
four, each covered with a filvery-down. 

The ſame gentleman gives an account of the vir- 
tues attributed to theſe ſeeds by the Indians; but er- 


perience has ſhewn that they are dangerous. Konig 


relates that a perſon, by drinking ſome of a ſpititu- 


ous tincture of them inſtead of Aqua vitz, was 


thrown into ſtrong convulſions ; and Dr. Grim, that 
a dram of the ſeed in ſubſtance occaſioned, for a time, 
a total deprivation of the ſenſes. Others mention vi- 
olent vomitings and purgings from its uſe, The only 
good effect I have myſelf obſerved from this ſeed is 
the removal of intermitting fevers by drinking, on 
the approach of a paroxyſm, an infuſion of ſome 
grains of the Bean made in Carduus water: Weare 


not however from hence to look upon this medicine 


as an univerſal Febrifuge, or to ule it indiſcrimi- 
nate ly. | 

Theſe Beans {for ſo cuſtom riquires that we ſhould 
call them) are about the fize of a moderately large 


| Nutmeg; in figure ſomewhat roundiſh, but er- 


tremely irregular, ſcarcely any two being entirely a. 


like, full of unequal: depreſſions and prominenci 
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ja colour, externally yellowiſh brown, but when the 75% 


outer ſkin is taken off, of a blackiſh brown, and in 
rt quite bla.kiſh; in conſiſtence hard and compact 
as horn, ſo as not to be reducible into a powdery 
form but by cutting or raſping: For all their hardneſs, 
however, they are not proof againſt worms, When 
freſh, they have ſomewhat of a muſky ſmell, which by 
age is loſt : Their taſte is very bitter, reſembling by 
ſome to that of Centaury. 
Four drams of theſe Beans, boiled in water, gave 
joſt wo drams of gummy extract: after which, rec- 
tified Spirit of Wine ſcarcely took up half a grain. 
Half an ounce, treated firſt with ſpirit, gave two 
ſcruples and a half of a gummy one. The ſpirituous 
extract made at firſt is of a yellowiſh colour, and the 
watery greeniſh. They are both bitter: The ſpiri- 
tuous impreſſes at firſt a very agreeable bitterneſs, 
ſumewhat like that of Peach-kernels; which going 
off, leaves in the mouth a ſtrong bitter. The diſtilled 
liquors have no taſte or ſmell. | | 
THE name HExLLEBoRe, ſuppoſed to be derived 
from *aariv Ho to kill by eating, is applied to dif- 
ferent roſaceous-flowered plants, The white Helle- 


bore is made by Tournefort a diſtinct genus from 


the black, under the name of Veratrum; its feed 
veſſels wanting the horns which thoſe of the other have, 
and its ſeeds being ſurrounded with a leafy marvin, 
which thoſe of the other are not: He calls the offici- 
nal ſpecies Veratrum flore ſubviridi, greeniſh-flowered 
Veratrum, in diſtinction from another, whole flowers 
are of a blackiſh red colour. 

This plant grows wild in France, Switzerland, Auſ- 
tria and other countries, but is not a native of Ger- 
many, The root, which is the only part made uſe of, 
is oblong, an inch thick or more, of a blackiſh grey 
colour on the outſide and white within, ſurrounded 
with ſmall fibres, crooked and unequal, of a nauteous, 
acrid, bitter;ſh, aſtringent taſte, and na ſmell, 

Two ounces of white Hellebore root yielded with 
Water nine drams and a ſcruple of gummy extradt ; 
and afterwards with Spirit, only half a ſcruple of Re- 

i ſin. 
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Mair fin, The ſame quantity, treated firſt with Spit 
HELLE- yielded ſeven drams of reſinous, and afterwards with 


* 
5 i 


- - 
. 


Water near three drams of gummy extract. Neither 


Water nor Spirit elevate any thing remarkable in dil. 


tillation. 

White Hellebore root is a violent emetic : Matthi. 
olus reports, that the Spaniards prepare an actual pi. 
ſon from it. The reſinous preparations are particu- 
larly unſafe. A tincture made with Spirit of Wine 
from two ounces of Bryony roots, two ounces of Sow. 


| bread-roots, and one ounce of white Hellebore-roorz, 


was formerly in ſome eſteem as an emetic, under the 
title of Vomitorium conradinum : So great is the ati. 
vity of this liquor, that the little which a feather takes 
up, not exceeding perhaps two drops, received in Wine, 
is a ſufficient doſe. This root has been ſuppoſed pecu- 
liarly ſerviceable in maniacal diſorders: Its violence 
however is fo great, that it is moſt prudently refrained 
from: There are ſeveral inſtances in the Epbemerides 
nature curicſorum and other books, of its having pro- 
yed fatal. 

Its principal uſe is as a purge and vomit for cattle; 
in ointments againſt ſome kinds of cutaneous erup- 


tions, and inſects; and as a ſternutatory. A red Ster- 


XII. 
Black 
HeLLE 
BORE, 


nutatory powder may be made by moiſtening, with 
a tincture of the Hellebore-root, powdered clove July- 
flowers, which may be ground with a little Almonds 
to improve the colour; a green one with powdered 
Betony leaves and a white with Creme of Tartar or 
Sugar, 
© THE. roots of Brack HELILTEBORE conſiſt of a 
number of ſlender black or browniſh-black fibres hang- 
ing from one head; the fibres, which are the part made 
uſe of, have nothing of the woody pith, which ſome 
direct us to ſearch for and throw away. The nar- 
rowerleaved Black-hellebore with Roſe-coloured flow- 
ers is the ſpecies whoſe roots are generally underſtood 
as the officinal kind ; thoſe of the larger-leaved fort 
are little different; thoſe of the garden green-flow- 
ered Black Hellebore are inferior in quality to both 
the others, though among us (in Germany) moſt com- 
d 1 1 4 monly 
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monly made ule of. All the three grow wild in ſe- 
yeral of the mountainous parts of Europe, as in Ty- 
col, Switzerland, Auſtria, England, &c. 


I be roots of Aconite or Napellus greatly reſemble 


thoſe of Black-hellebore, and have ſometimes been 
miſtaken for them: Of the unhappy conſequences a- 


riſing from this miſtake, there is an account in the 


Preflaw collections for the year 1720. As the Aco- 
rite-ro0ts incline more to a brown than a blackiſh co- 
Jour, we ſhould be careful in purchaſing Hellebore, to 
chuſe the blackeſt: In this light, the firſt of the Hel- 
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BORE. 
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[ebores above-mentioned is to be preferred, as its roots 


are blackeſt, and conſequently the moſt diſtinguiſhable 
ſrom the poiſonous root. 

Black hellebore root has a nauſeous ſweetiſh taſte 
which is followed by a bitter one that dwells lorg 
upon the tongue: It has no ſmell, No one has given 


ary ſatisfactory chemical analyſis of it, but Monf, 
Boulduc : The experiments, however, which that 


entleman gave in to the French Academy were not 
made by himſelf, but by a German chemiſt, Dr. Groſſe. 
In my experiments, (ix ounces of the root, treated firſt 
with rectified ſpirit, gave ſix drams and a ſcruple of ex- 
tract; after whch, water extracted three drams one grain 
and a half: Water applied at firſt took up ſix drams two 
grains, and rectified ſpirit afterwards three drams one 
grain. Thus which ſoever menſtruum we apply at 
fiſt, it extracts about ſix ſixteenths, leaving three ſix- 
teenths which may be extracted by the other; about 
leven lixteenths remaining unaffected by either. 


I de ſpirituous extract, whether made from the root 


directly, or from ſuch as has undergone the action of 
water, appears of a ſoft unctuous conſiſtence, this root 
containing a portion of groſs Oil, of the expreſſible 
kind; a principle which eſcaped Boulduc's examina- 
tion. The {pirituous extract made at firſt, being di- 
geſted in water, about three fourths of it were diſſol- 
ved, and the remaining fourth proved a quite thin 


vily-reſinous matter. Some report that the diſtilled 


water has a manifeſtly ſharp taſte, Borrichius relatey, 


in his apology againſt Conringius, that a water diſtil- 
N At 005+ 5 led 
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0 led from Black- hellebore in the heat of a water bath 
0» given to a boy to the quantity of eight ſpoonfuls, c 

A eaſioned gripes and motions to ſtool; and that a do 
by twelve ſpoonfulls, Vas four times vomited, and tue 
purged. This experiment deſerves to be further ex. 
amined: The diſtillation ſeems to have been made 

from the entire plant, 

The root in ſubſtance is a ſtrong ſtimulating cathar. 


tic, and in ſmaller doſes, a powerful aperient : Hence 


it is recommended in manaical, and melancholic and p! 
hypochondriacal diſorders, in quartan agues, in men- th 
ſtrual and other obſtructions. The beſt preparation c0 
is a watery extract made by long boiling, which may ev 
be given from three to ſix grains made into pills with fu 
other ingredients: The ſpirituous extract is roo violent, pe 


XIII. AGARIC is a ſpongy fungous ſubſtance groy- c 
Ac aRIC.ing on the trunk of a tree, or in the language of the an- 


cients, an excreſcence or apoſtem from age or diſeaſe, e 
The tree is the common Larch, from which Turpen- þ 
tine is obtained. (See page 9.) It grows wild in 0 
Dauphiny, Savoy, on the Alps, in Auſtria, Tartary, 4 
&c. and is the only coniferous tree that ſheds its leaves t 


in the winter: When it grows old, the fungus comes 
forth in ſeveral places on its trunk, and if the tree is 
large, on the firſt branches. 
The fungus is of various ſizes, ſometimes not exceed- 
ing the bigneſs of the fiſt, ſometimes as large as a man's 
bead: It takes at leaſt a year to grow to its full ſize, 
There are two kinds of it, called by the ancients Mas 
and Femina, The male Agaric is dark-coloured, hard, 
heavy and woody : Itis ſeldom taken from the Larch, 
but chiefly from old Oak-trees, and hence is called by 
ſome Agaric of the Oak : It is quite unfit for any me- 
dicinal uſe, and is only now and then employed b) 
the dyers as an ingredient in the black dye, The fe- 
male or officinal Agaric is covered with a hard black- 
Iſh rind like the other; but when the cortical part 18 
pared off, the internal ſubſtance appears quite white: 
By age, it changes a little yellowiſh. - It ſhould be ve. 
ry light, porous, eaſy to break, free from any hard 


pieces or compact veins, Taſted, it proves x firlt 
5 | | weet- 
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ſgeetiſh, but preſently becomes very bitter and nau- Acaric. 


ſeous 08 — 
As Agaric is an excreſcence from a very refinous 


tree, it is natural for it to be rich in Reſin. We find 
in effect that it contains three fourths its weight of re- 
nous matter, and that the remaining fourth is a ſlimy, 
mucilaginous, cart hy ſubſtance, ſo tenacious as ſcarce to 
be by ar y means diſſolved or divided; continuing, 
however treated with water, a tough gluey paſte. The 
purgative quality of A garic reſides in the Reſin: To 
the glutinous matter we may attribute the dangerous 
conſequences, Which, when given in ſubitance, how- 
ever cotrected, it is apt to pro uce. No wonder that 
ſuch a coheſive indifſoluble tubſtance ſhould adhere, 
pertinaciouſly to the ſtomach and inteſtines, and oc- 
caſion gripes and other inconveniences. *' | 
From eight ounces of very good Agaric, I obtain- 
ed by rectified ſpirit, fix ounces of reſinous extract: 


From the reſiduum, only two drams and two ſcruples | 


of watery extract: The indiſſoluble tenacious matter 
weighed two ounces one dram and a half; ſo that 
there was upon the whole an increaſe of near half an 
ounce above the original weight of the Agaric, from 
a part of the menſtrua retained. On applying water at 
firſt, I got but bare three drams of extract; on treat- 
ing the remainder with ſpirit, I gained near as- much 
Reſin as when ſpirit was uſed firſt, namely five ounces 
and ſeven drams; the indiſſoluble matter weighed, 
when dry, two ounces two drams, 


ln reducing agaric to powder, whether by the raſp 


or the peſtle, great care muſt be taken to avoid the 
fine duſt that flies off; which is not only apt to occa- 
ſion violent ſneezing, and inflammations of the eyes, 
but is likewiſe very prejudicial to the breaſt. Agaric 
cannot of itſelf be pulverized in a mortar, on account 
of its glutinous ſubſtance ; The belt way of obtaining 
a powder from it is, firſt to raſp, and then to make it 
into a paſte, with Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth : 
When this is thoroughly dry, great part of it may be 
beat into a fine powder, and by treating the remainder 
in the ſame manner, the whole will at length be got 

| through 
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Acaric. through the ſieve. It might be ſuppoſed, that 25 t 
js che mucilaginous part of Agaric itſelf that prevents 
its pulverization, the addition of freſh Mucilage woulg 
do more harm than good; but the Mucilage of Gum 
Tragacanth is of a quite different nature from that of 
Agaric, being ſoluble, harmleſs when dry, brittle, and 
rendering the Agaric alſo brittle and pulverable along 
with it. The troches of Agaric, a preparation former. 


ly in eſteem, and ſtill retained in many diſpenſatories, * 
are likewiſe moſt commodiouſly made up with this ad. ter) 
dition: When formed with only an infuſion of Gin. Gd 
ger and Wine, as directed by the ancients, they do not rit, 
dry; Nor does Zwelter's method, of making them up ; 
in froſty weather, ſucceed : A ſtrong freſt will indeed the 
freeze them, but when the froſt is gone, they thay find 
into a pap again. In ſome diſpenſatories, a reſinous is t 
extract is directed to be prepared fron this fungus by wh 
rectified ſpirit. An extraction may be made from it, am 
of which a ſingle drop is capable of exciting vomit- tha 
ing (d). 1s 

XIV. TOLOC YNTH or Coloqintida is the fruit of pal 
crxry, à plant of the Gourd kind, growing plentifully in Per. po 
wy lia, differing from other Gourds in the leaves, being m. 

deeply cut in, but more remarkably in the quality of fre 
the fruit, which is ſo intenſely bitter as to have recet- ſe 


ved the names of Gall of the Earth, Bitter Apple, De- it 
vil's Apple, &c. The medullary fungous part of the 
fruit, freed from the rind, is brought to us from E- 
gypt and Aleppo. 

Mr. Boulduc has given ſome experiments on Colo- 
cynth, with which mine do not entirely agree. He 
aſſures us, that on fermenting it with Muſt, and then 
diſtilling the liquor, he abtained a bitter purgative 
ſpirit : I repeated the proceſs, uſing only Wine and 
Sugar inſtead of Muſt, which could not make any ma- 

(d) One drop let fall on the tongue, occaſions vomiting, and a diſgufl to food 

for @ whole day.) This is reported by Boul duc, of a jpirituous tincture 
made from the cortical part of Agaric z and from him our author ſeems 
to have borrowed the obſervation. I have not found that the ſtrongeſt 
tintures of the common Agaric of the ſhops produce any ſuch effect: To 
the taſte they are remarkably ſweet, and their ſweetneſs is very durable in 
the mouth, but becomes unpleaſant, though in no very great degree, be- 
fore it goes off, W. ; ; 
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terial difference; but without finding that the diſtil- 
ſed ſpirit had the leaſt bitterneſs or purgative quality. 
Boulduc obtained from a 2 of the pulp, only an 
ounce of ſpirituous extract, and from another pound 
only two ounces and an half of watery extract; where- 
a in my experiments, the ſpirituous extract amount- 
ed to three ounces and an half, and the watery to ſeven 
and a half. When ſpirit was applied at firſt, I gain- 
ed from the remainder four ounces and a half of wa- 
tery extract; and when water was firſt applied, the re- 
duum yielded three drams forty- four grains to ſpi- 


fi. 

The ſeeds differ remarkably from the pulp; whilſt 
the latter gives out half its weight of gummy and re- 
ſinous matter, the former yield but one eighth, nor 
is there much difference in the quantity of extracts, 
whether water or ſpirit are uſed firſt, the ſpirituous 
amounting only to eight ſcruples on the pound more 
than the watery, The ſpirituous extract of the ſeeds 
1s manifeſtly unctuous or oily, though I could not ſe- 
parate any Oil by expreſſion on committing ſeveral 
pounds to the operation at once. All the extracts 
made from the, pulp are much bitterer than thoſe 
from the ſeeds, the firſt extracts bitterer than the 
ſecond, and the diſtilled liquors, both watery and ſpi- 
ituous, inſipid and inodorous. | 

The pulp of Colocynth is a violent purgative, apt to 
bring on convulſions and inflammations of the bowels, 
Many attempts have been made to correct it, by al- 
alles both fixed and volatile, vegetable acids, neutral 
lalts, aromatics, &c. but the moſt prudent way is to 
ctrain from it altogether, or to uſe only a watery ex- 
act made by long boiling : By long boiling with 
Water, all the draſtic vegetables loſe their virulence 
and become mild. | | | 

THERE are two ſorts of BR VON, one bearing 
red, the other black berries: The firſt is the moſt 


common about Berlin, climbing upon hedges, trees, 


old walls, &c. The roots of both ſorts are alike both 
in quality and appearance: They are moderately large, 
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Oten forked, fo as to be reſembled to the human 


body 
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Ba yore, body, and are by ſome cut into various figures and 
= Woymm pur off or mandrakes: They are externally of 


low:ſh colour, internally white and porous, of a bit. 
teriſh, acrid, aſtringent taſte, and a difagreeable ſme! 
which is in great meaſure loſt by drying. 
Bryony-root is a ſtrong purgative, and as ſuch ha; 
been recommended in hydropic caſes: It appears 
however not to be entirely ſafe, Mechoacan, a 
American root whole uſe had long been ſuperſeded 
by Rhubarb, was again had recourſe to in German 
ſome years ago, on the failure of Rhubarb from wars 
in Perſia : Mechoacan thus grew ſcarce, but preſently 
the ſhops were ſtocked, in leſs time than they could 
be ſuppoſed to bave received ſupplies from America, 
and the roots looked alſo quite freſh, and different 
from what Mechoacan uſed to be. Theſe roots were 
probably Bryony, which in appearance does not il 
reſemble Mechoacan. They were often productive 
of dangerous, and even fatal ſymptoms : In a fey 
minutes after taking them, convulſions, a deprivation 
of the ſenſes, ſwelling of the eyes and head, frequent. 
ly ſucceeded, not only in children, but in adults of 
the ſtrongeſt conſtitution. Platerus probably had ex- 
perienced ſome ill effects from Bryony-root, or he 
would not have taken the trouble of drying and infu- 
ſing it ſo often in Wine, to fit it for medicinal uſe, 
_  Bovlduc relates, in the French Memoirs, that this 
root contains only ſaline principles, and no Reſfin, In 
my experiments a true Reſin was gained from it, but 
no ſalt could be ſeparated, though it doubtleſs does 
contain a portion of ſaline matter, as the juice. ad- 
ded to a ſolution of Sulphur made with Quick-lime, 
occaſions a precipitation, accompanied with a ferid 
ſmell. It precipitates alſo a ſolution of ſublimate, and 
in ſome degree that of blue Vitriol; but thele prect- 
itations are no mark of a Salt, and proceed from the 
feculent part of the juice. 
A pound of the treſh roots yield near fix ounces of 


Juice, which retains much of the ill ſmell and taſte of 


the root: On ſtanding, it depoſites a white powdery 


matter, called ſecula of Bryony, and recommended as 
5 | a milder 
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1 milder purgative than the root in ſubſtance. Two Beyony. 

qunces of the dry root yielded with Water ten drams w—w— 
ſix grains of gummy extract, and afterwards with Spi- 


nt t enty-three grains of Reſin ; five drams thirty- 
wo grains remaining undiſſolved. It is pretty remark- 


1 able, that the reſiduum was in larger quantity when 

" Spirit was applied firſt : By this method of applica- 

10 tion, I obtained, from two ounces, of refinous extract 

ed two drams two ſcruples and a half, and after wards 

ny four drams ont ſcruple of a gummy one; eight drams 
uo ſcruples and fix grains remaining. 

ty Jara is the root of a ſpec es of convolvulus, XVI. 


1d with leaves like thoſe of Ivy, but not fo thick, and Jarer. 

+ be tiful red Bowers, which have this remarkably pro- 
m pct , that they open in the night, and ſhut again on 
of the leaſt appearance of the ſun; wherce the plant is 
e called by the French Belle de nit, the beauty or fair 
ive one of the night: In rainy or cloudy days the flow- 
fey ers open a little, but fall off the ſooner, as if day-light 
Jon vas injurious to them. The Jalap plant is a native 
of the province Chalapa or Xalapa in New Spain, 
from whence its name is derived, and written, accor- 
ding to the pronunciation of different languages, Ja- 
lapa or /alapium, Gialappa, Chalapa, Xalapa, Zalapa, 
&, The roots raiſed in Europe have been found 

much weaker than the American 

Jalap is brought over in thin ſlices ; of which the 
belt are compact and hard, fo as not to be broke by 
the fingers, ponderous, of a dark brown colour, of 4 
gloſſ, reſinous appearance, or at leaſt furaiſhed with 
relin"us ſtreaks and circles, eaſily inflammable, of no 
mel, or a faint unpleaſant one, and of a flight acrid 
alte: The fine duſt which flies off in powdering them, 
provokes ſneezing. Thoſe which ar thoroughly re- 
nous, are not liable to be worm-eaten, the worms 
\ preying chiefly upon the gummy or mucilaginous 
parts, and not touching the reſin, or at leaſt not till 
ticle are conſumed : Hence we may ſuppoſe the worm 
te of een roots to have been originally of a bad kind, pro- 
duced in moiſt ſoils or rainy ſeaſons, &c. and hence 
d de vorm eaten may be employed for making extracts 


ildet 2 equal- 


"WM 


JaLar. equally with any other, the Reſin being equal in good. 
neſs, though leſs in quantity. b 


ſix drams. By precipitating a ſpirituous tincture of 
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From ſixteen ounces of good Jalap- root I obtained 
by Spirit of Wine, five ounces and four ſcruples of e. 
ſinous extract, and afterwards by Water two ounces 
and a half of a gummy one : On applying Water at 
firſt I gained four ounces and a half of gummy extra, 
together with ſix drams of a reſinous matter which 
fell to the bottom in evaporating the decoction; the 
remainder yielded, with Spirit, three ounces of Reſin: 
The indiſſoluble part amounted in the firſt caſe to 
eight ounces three drams, in the latter to ſeven ounces 


the root with Water, I gained, from a pound, four 
ounces of pure Reſin. 

The inferior ſorts of Jalap yield leſs reſinous and 
more gummy extract : Such muſt have been that em- 
ployed by Boulduc, who obtained, from ſixteen oun- 
ces, only two ounces five drams and a ſcruple of te- 
ſinous extract, but upwards of eight ounces and a 
half of a gummy one. 

Jalap is a moderately ſtrong, but a ſafe purgative, 
and wants none of the correctors which officious in- 
duſtry has contrived for it. It is given in doſes of a 
ſcruple, with the addition of an equal quantity of vi- 
triolated Tartar, and a few drops of Oil of Aniſeeds. 
The pure Reſin indeed is not to be ventured on with- 
out a corrector, as it gripes violently ; but the proper 
correction does not conſiſt in leſſening its power, but 
in dividing and rendering it ſoluble in the animal 
fluids : For this purpoſe nothing anſwers better than 
grinding it with almons, pine-nuts, yolk of eggs or 
other like ſubſtances, into the form -of an emulſion. 
With regard to the different preparations of this root 


a ſolution of Sugar or other ſubſtances that may pre- 


vent its ſeparation, purges much more powertully 
than the Reſin given in a ſolid form however divided. 


A watery extract made from Jalap, after the action of 


ſpirit, promotes urine but ſcarce proves at all purge- 
tive: This preparation was uſed by Borellus as an ar- 


canum in dropſies. The watery extract made at brit 
i 
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i; both diuretic and weakly purgative. A compound Jay. 
extract made by Water and Spirit together, contains 

all the ſoluble parts of the root, and operates power- 

fully both by urine and ſtool. 

It is obſervable of this root, that it has a notable 
degree of fermentative power; exciting this action in 
grols ſweet vegetable juices, as melaſſes, and at the ſame 
time impregnating them with its purgative quality. 

SOME years ago another purging root was XVII. 
brought from America under the name of Ma rrA- 8 
LIST A, of which, in Holland, there are two ſorts, a ahh 
coarſer and a finer: One is ſaid to be the produce 
chiefly of the French Welt Indies; the other of New 
Spain, and Aquacathan in New Gallicia. It is called 
in America Battata da purga. U he plant is as yet 
unknown. The only botaniſt I know of, that makes 
any mention of it, is John Bauhine, who calls it Kadix 
purgativa indica. This root is chiefly recommended 
as a purgative in bilious complaints: It is nearly of a 
middle {ſtrength betwixt Jalap and Mechoacan, being 
weaker than the firſt and ſtronger than the laſt. It 
yields a Reſin ſimiliar to that of Jalap, but in leſs 
quantity; only ten drams, or an ounce and a half 
at moſt, being obtainable from ſixteen ounces of 
Mattaliſta, 

TURBITH is the root of a large convolvulus, xv1tr. 
growing in moiſt places near the ſea coaſts, in the TuzmTnA 
iſland Ceylon, Suratte, Malabar, Goa, but moſt plen- . 
tifully in Guzarotta, from whence the greateſt quan- 
ities of the roots are brought into Europe. The root 
i commonly about the thickneſs of the finger, though 
ſometimes twice or thrice as thick, browniſh on the 
outſide, whitiſh within, with a white ſpongy woody 
pith: Its taſte is at firſt ſweetiſh, afterwards acrid and 
diſagreeable. 

The Indians formerly ſlit the roots longitudinally, 
and took out the woody matter. At preſent the 
roots are generally brought over pith and all, being 
only cut tranſverſely into oblong pieces, which are of- 
ten found to be ſcorched at the ends: The uſe of the 
ſcorching is to ſear up the divided veſſels, and prevent 
th: 00zing out of the reſinous yellowiſh juice, with 
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which the frelh roots abound. Albinus's ſuſpicion 

that this juice is deſignedly extracted from them, 

tore they come to us, appears to be groundleſs, 
Sixteen ounces of ] urbith root yielded with Water 


ſeven ounces three drams of gummy extract, and af. 


terwards with Spirit only five drams forty five praing 
of Reſin: Another pound treated firſt with reidtfeq 
Spirit, gave two ounces of reſinous; and afterwards 
with Water, {ix ounces eight ſcruples of gummy 
extract. The indiſſoluble earthy part amounts in both 
caſrs to ſomewhat more than half the weight of the 
Turbith: Its quantity is ſomewhat greater when Spi. 


rit, than when Water is applied firſt . Water diſti]- 
led from Turbith diſcovers a nauſeous ſmell and taſte 


Turbith root is a moderately ſtrong purgative : As 
ſuch the root in ſubſtance was formerly given, from a 
icruple to half a dram, and the Reſin to half a ſcrupl:, 


but lince the introduction of Jalap, Turbith has been 


rarely uſed. . 
HERMODACTYL is a root of the ſhape gf 
a heart flatted; not at all-of the ſhape of a finger, 


which its name ſeems to imply. It comes chiefly from 
Aleppo and Smyrna by the way of Venice. The 


plant is wholly unknown: For the ſpecies of Iris giv- 
en by Llournefort and Boerhaave, and the Colchicum by 
others, for the true Hermodactyl plant, have roots, ac- 
cording to their own account, entirely different from 
the officinal Hermodactyl. 

We mcet with Hermodactyls of various colours and 
fizes, white, reddiſh, yellowiſh, browniſh, ſmall and 


large, wrinkled ard ſmyoth : The beſt are white both 


externally and internall, ſolid and compact, yet eaſ)ly 
reducible into a powder, which looks like Wheat- 
flour, and does not grea!y differ in taſte, This root 
is general'y held a purgative,, by ſome a ſtrong one: 
It does not appear, however to have any activity af 
all. Hermann jultly obſerves that when dry, it * 
entirely if not altogether inert: But on what foun- 
dation he aſſerts that it is purgative when freſh, | know 
not, for he certain'y never ſaw the freſh roots. 


The 
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The chemical compoſition of this root 1s pretty ex- 
traordinary. Two ounces of Hermodactyls. cut ſmall, 
yielded with rectified Spirit a dram and a half of reſi- 
extra, and afterwards with Water an ounce of gum- 
my extract ; ſix drams and a half remaining undiſ- 
ſolſved. If we invert the order, and apply Water at 
frſt, inſtead of an ounce of gummy extract, we obtain 
but half an ounce and three grains, and yet the refi- 
duum gives out nothing to rectified Spirit how long 
ſvever the digeſtion is continued: this reſiduum weighs 
one ounce and a half, and does not look near fo dark 
coloured as that from which more has been extracted, 
but {-mitranſparent, almoſt like horn. I heſe remark- 
able differences in the effects of Water and Spirit, ac- 
cording as either is applied firſt to the root, may de- 
ſerve further enquiry, 
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Gummy-Reſinous Vegetables. 


UM M Y-Refinous ſubſtances are thoſe, whoſe 
medicinal activity or colour reſide in ſuch a com- 
bination of refinous and gummy matter, as to be ex- 
tracted by Water, ſometimes more perfectly than by 
Spirit, and not only by bo ling but by infuſien in 
Water. Moſt of the bodies of this claſs, after repeated 
infuſion in water, yield ſtil] a portion of reſinous mat- 
ter to rectified Spirit: But the Reſin thus obtained has 
genera]'y little or nothing of the diſtinguiſhing taſte or 
virtue of the ſubject. To this diviſion belong ſome 
of the emetics, as Tobacco, Afarum, Ipecacoanha, Ar- 
nica; a few of the purgatives, as Sena Khubarb, Rha- 
pontic; moſt of the aſtringents, as Tormentil and Galls; 
molt of the bitters, as Gentian, Centaury, Carduus ; 
ſome of the colouring drugs, as Turmeric ; with M- 
dy others of weaker or more compounded qual ties. 
10 BZ ACCO (Petum, Nitotiana, Her: & medicea, 
S.) was ſirſt diſcovered in the iflaud Tolago; brought 
into Europe, in the year 139 or 1500, by M. Nicer 
he French ambaſſador in | ortugal 3 and preſented to 
Queen Catherine de Medicis. It is now become the 
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Ton a eco. object of very extenſive manufactures, and cultivated 
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— in large quantity by the European colonies in Ame. 


third, thirty 


rica, as alſo in ſome parts of Europe. I here are gif. 
terent ſpecies ot the plant, and great differences alſo in 
the qualities of one ſpecies according to the foil and 
climate: Still further differences are oceaſioned in the 
prepared Tobaccos and Snuffs, from the manner of 
p. eparation, and the additions made uſe of for com. 
municating colour, flavour, Oc. 

The leaves of this plant, taken internally, prove 
virulently emetic, cathartic, and rarcotic: Even in 
the cominon forms in which they are employed in 
fuch immenſe quantities, they generally at firſt dif. 
order the conſtitution, till habitual uſe, which ſub. 
dues many noxious things, has rendered them per. 
haps innocenr, and perhaps even neceſſary, Diſtilled 
in a retort without addition, they yield an acrid em- 
pyreumatic Oil, which has been tound, from repeated 
trials, to be poiſonous to ſundry animals: It is pro- 
bably on this oil that the «fects of the ſmoke of Jo- 
bacco depend, for when the plant is fet on fire, its na- 
tive qualities are deſtroyed. 

Tobacco Joſes its virulence by long coction in 
Water: though all the active parts of the Herb are 
extracted by the water, yet the extract lett upon eva- 
porating the liquor, taken in doſes of four or five 
grains, proves mildly aperient and anodyne, and is ſaid 
to be of great ſervice in diſorders of the breaſt : Ihe 
longer the coction is continued, a ſuitable quantity 
of Water being added for that purpoſe, the milder is 
the extract. | 

I analyſed three forts of Tobacco, the American 
caniſter Tobacco, the Dutch leaf, and the dried leaves 
of our own growth. An ounce of the caviſter, treat- 
ed firſt with Water, gave four drams thirty graii's of 
extract; the ſame quantity of the Dutch, four drams; 
of our own four drams fifty grains: From the rcli- 
duum of the firſt, rectified Spirit extracted thirty grains; 
from that of the ſecond, ſixty ; and from that of the 
An ounce of the caniſter ſort, treated 
firſt with reftilied Spirit, yielded one dram thity 


grains; the lame quantity of the Dutch, two drams 
twenty 
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uns: From the reſiduum of the firſt, Water ex- 
in nacted three drams thirty grains; from that of the 
d (cond, two drams forty grains; of the third, two 
he drams thirty grains: The indifioluble earthy mat- 


of WE tr amounted, in each of the experiments, to three 


m. drams. 
The ſpirituous extracts, made from all the ſorts, 
ve were ſtronger than the watery: I hat of the caniſter 
in bort was notably pungent on the tongue; of the Dutch, 
in only bitteriſn, without any acrimony; the ſpirituous 
di. extract of ours taſted ſomewhat pungent, but the watery 
ub. only bitter. The ſpirituous extracts of all the ſorts are 
er. of a fine green colour, the watery of a yellowiſh brown. 
led Tube diſtilled Waters and Spirits have no taſte or ſmell: 
em- Bohn, however, pretends that the diſtilled Water, eſ- 
ted WF pecially if drawn from the juice of the herb, will occa- 
ro- bon vomiting if taken to the quantity of an ounce or 
To- Wl to. | 
ARNICA, Arnica plauenſis, is a ſpecies of Do- 


with leaves like thoſe of Plantane, and yellow radia- 
ted flowers. The flowers and leaves are emetic or 
purgative: An infuſion of them is ſaid to be remark- 
ably ſerviceable for reſolving coagulated blood from 
falls, @c, and in obſtructions of different kinds : See 
the Ada Berolinenſia, the Breſlaw Collections, and the 


Two ounces of the flowers yielded with rectified 
Pirit three drams of extract; the ſame quantity of 


ican Wi the leayes only two and a half: With Water, the 
wes Wi leaves afforded moſt, two ounces giving five drams 
rat. nde half, whilſt the ſame quantity of the flowers 
s ot gave but five drams. The watery extract appears to 
ms; be the mildeſt, and oftentimes does not occaſion either 
on vomiting or nauſea. Neither the leaves nor flowers 
ain; Pave any remarkable ſmell, or give over any thing in 
the Giſtillation. 


\PECACOANHA, called by ſome, from its me- 


can or Peruvian antidyſenteric, and Brazilian root, 


I 3 Herd- 


Diſſertations of Albertus and Buchner on this plant. 


Is the root of a plant ranked by Ray as a ſpecies of 
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Ireca co. Herb-paris, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of Braz. 
— lian Herb paris bearing a number of berries, 


There are four forts of Ipecacoanha ; grey, brow 
white, and yellow. The two firſt are thoſe which are 
moſt common in the ſhops: The third is rarely 
brought into Europe; and the fourth is mentioned 
only by Sherard, as received in a preſent from Tour. 
nefort. With regard to the two laſt I ſhall obſerve 
only, that the yellow is merely purgative, and dots 
not, like the others, occaſion any vomiting : and that 
the white vomits more mildly than the grey or the 
brown. | , | 

Ot the grey and brown, ſome prefer the one, and 
others the other; in England they ate uſed promi 
cuouſly, It is in general ſuppoſed, that the grey ope- 
rates with greateſt mildneſs: This however depends, 
not upon the root being the grey or the brown fort, 
but on its being good of the kind; | have ſeen very 
good and very bad Ipecacoanha of both ſorts, 

Both the brown and the grey agree in their exter- 
nal figure, being about the thickneſs of a quill, very 
unequal and knotty : They have a bitteriſh fome- 
what acrid taſte, but diſcover little or no ſmell when 
the quantity examined is ſmall: In Jarge quantity, 
they yield a diſagreeable ſmell, and in pulverization 
a kind of muſty one. The larger compact roots, of 
a reſinous appearance, are the beſt : The {lender, 
blackiſh brown, and thoſe which are full of fibres, the 
worſt. There grows in America another plant, called 
there Caapia, whoſe roots greatly reſemble Ipecaco- 
anha, and are frequently brought over in its ſtead: 
This root is externa'ly of a yellowiſh colour: It 1 
greatly inferior in virtue tq the true Ipecacoanha, and 
th-refore to be guarded N 

Boulduc relates, that the brown Ipecacuanha dots 
no: contain ſo much ſoluble matter as the grey: Pro- 
bably the brown he employed was of a bad kind, for 
I have not obſerved any ſuch difference: Differences 
indeed there are, and great ones, but they depend 
wholly, as already mentioned, on the root being $00 


or bad of the fort, Sixteen ounces of good om” 
| | ail 
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ha yielded with fpirit three ounces of reſinous, and Irc. 
ifrerwards with water four ounces wanting two ſcru— — 


les of watery extract, eight ounces and ſix drams 
emaining undiſſolved. Another pound of the ſame, 
reared firſt with water, gave five ounces of gummy, 
and afterwards with ſpirit ten drams of refinous ex- 
tract; the indiſſoluble part amounting to two ſcru- 
ples more than in the former experiment—On the 
other hand, a pound of very bad Ipecacoanha yielded 
only an ounce and a half of reſigous, and the fame 
quantity of gummy extract; and on inverting the 
order of applying the reſpective menſtrua, two ounces 
fx drams of gummy, and only a dram and a half of 
relinous extract. 

lpecacoanha is one of the mildeſt and ſafeſt emetics. 
[ts firſt introduction into Europe was in the time of 
Louis XLV of France, by one Grenier, a French mer- 
chant, who brought an hundred and fifty pounds from 
Spain, of which trials were made in the Hotel dieu. 
Helvetius firſt diſcovered, to his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jelty, its antidyſenteric virtues. for which he received 
a reward of a thoufand louis d'ors, as he informs us 
himſelf in his T reatife of Diſeaſes and Specific Reme- 
dies, Experience has ſince ſhewn that it is often of 
great ſervice in dyſenteries, but not always. The 
trench phyſicians give it in {mall doſes, frequently 
tepeated; if it produces no amendment by the time 
that three drams have been taken, they deſiſt from 
any further uſe of it. They employ it ſometimes in 
the form of glyſter, but find chat when thus managed, 
it does not anſwer ſo well as when ſwallowed, 

Some have ſuppoſed that the emetic virtue of Ipe- 
cacoanha reſides in its gummy parts, the cathariic in 
is refinous, and the aſtringent in its earthy. Thus 
much is certain that neither the gummy nor the reſi- 
nous parts ſeparately or conjointly, are equally ſervice- 
able in dyſenteries with the root in ſubſtances, and that 
infuſions of it in Wine are effectually emetic. | 

THE roots of Asar um ſ-em to be nearly allied to 
Ip:cacoanha, Though violently purgative and eme- 
ue when treſh, yet by keeping for three or four years, 
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As AR UM. and even by bare drying, they become far mild 

— ſcarcely vomiting or purging at all, but proving — 
den Hart rx An extract made from them 


Jong boiling with water, loſes entirely the purgatizg 


virtue of the root, and becomes reſolvent, diaphore. 


tic, and diuretic. Aſarum roots agree likewile with 
Ipecacoanha in their chemical analyſis. 


V. SENA is a ſmall ſhrub, with ſharp- pointed leave; 
A. ſomewhat like thoſe of Liquorice, rolaceous flowers, 


and flat-hooked pods or ſecdveſſels: It grows chiefly 
in Syria, Perſia, Arabia, and Egypt: The leaves 
and pods are brought to us immediately from Alex. 
andria, whence the name Sena Alexandrina. A ſpecies 
of Sena is found alſo in Italy, but much inferior in 
virtue to the oriental: Ihe leaves of this are readily 
diſtinguiſned from thoſe of the other, by their being 
not pointed but broad at the end almoſt in ſhape 
of a heart, Pomet mentions three ſorts of the fo- 
reign Sena; the firſt or beſt is called Sene d' Alexan- 


drie, or Sene de la Paite, that is Tribute-ſena, the 


Turks paying their tribute in this beſt ſort; the two 
others are Sene de Seyae or de Tripoli, and de Maca, 
They are all the produce of one ſpecies of plant, dit- 
fering only according to the foil and climate. The 
beſt Sena leaves are of a fine green colour, free from 
ſpecks, ſmooth and ſoftiſh to the touch, and thorough- 
ly dry, of a conſiderable degree of ſmell, and a bitter- 
iſh ſomewhat nauſeous taſte. They are often ex- 
preſſed in preſcriptions [in Germany, Sc.] by the let. 
ters S. S. S. i e. Sena Sine Stipititus, Sena picked from 

the ſtalks. 
Sena is one of the milder purgatives. Its common 
doſe is two drams, infuſed in water: It is rarely given 
in ſubſtance, on account of its bulkinefs. The in- 
conveniencies complained of in this medicine are, 
that it is apt to occaſion a nauſea, ſickneſs and flatu- 
lencies : which ſome erroneouſly aſcribe to the ſtalks 
and pods. I he beſt correctors are the ſtarry-headed 
Aniſceds, Cinnamon, Cloves, and Creme of T artar, 
Mr, Marchand relates, in the French Memoirs — 
| 0 
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the year 1701, that the dry leaves of the greater Sena. 


Water-figwort (Scrophularia aquatica major, C. B.) 
wholly take off its ill ſmell and taſte, equally with the 
Juetaya celebrated for that purpoſe by the Brazilians. 

An ounce of choice Sena, treated with freſh par- 
cels of rectified Spirit of Wine, yielded two drams 
| twenty-three grains of reſinous extract; and after- 
wards with water, two drams two ſcruples of gummy 
extract, three drams and three grains remaining un- 
diſſolved. Another ounce, treated firſt with water, 
gave four drams and half a ſeruple of gummy, and 
afterwards with ſpirit only twenty-eight grains of a 
relinous extract, which appeared to contain ſome 
groſs oily matter, and hence was difficultly reduced 
to dryneſs z the reſiduum weighed three drams and 
a ſcruple. Valentini muſt have operated very incu- 
riouſly in obtaining but two ounces of extract from a 
pound : 1 gained near ten, reckoning the watery and 
ſpirituous together; and above eight of watery ex- 
tract alone. 

In diſtillation rectified ſpirit brings over nothing; 
the diſtilled water is impregnated with the ſmell of 
the Sena, but diſcovers no appearance of eſſential Oil. 
The activity of the Sena is greatly weakened by eva- 
poration, eſpecially if the proceſs is performed by a 
boiling heat in an open veſſel, the extract proving 
far leſs purgative than an equivalent quantity of the 
infuſion which it was made from. The reſinous ex- 
tract is more ungrateful in taſte than the watery, and 
contains the green colour of the leaf. 


RHUBARB, Rheum, Rhabarbarum, (ſuppoſed vt. 
to have been ſo called from its growing on the banks Ruv- 
of the river Kha, now Wolga, in the barbarous coun- . 


try Ruſſia) is at preſent brought only from China: 
Part comes by land through Ruſſia, and part by ſea 
from the Eaſt-Indies, It is the root of a plant which 
agrees with the Docks in all its botanic characters 
but the flowers: thoſe of the Docks conſiſting mere- 
ly of threads or ſtamina, whilſt thoſe of the Khubarb 
— are furniſhed each with a ſingle petalum ſhaped 
ke à bell and divided into ſeveral ſegments _—_ 

che 
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Rav- the edges. The root is large, ſometimes oblong and 
A. ſometimes roundith, of a dark-browniſh colour — the 
= gautſide with black and reddiſh ſtreaks, internally red. 
diſh- yellow and full of a juice of the ſame colour, It 
is cured by cutting off the ſmall fibres and the dark. 
coloured cortical part, not all at once but at interval; 
the fide which is firſt pared being laid uppermoſt tl 
the juice dries and concretes, afterwards. boring a 
hole through the root, and hanging it up in a ſhady 
place till thoroughly dry. 
This root is exceeding ſubject to ſpoil, and to be 
reyed upon by worms, unleſs kept perfectly dry, 
he dealers frequently fill up the wormholes with a 
mals compoſed of powdered Rhubarb and Mucilage 
of Gum Tragacanth, and colour the old decayed 
roots with an infuſion of Rhubarb, Turmeric, or 
other colouring drugs. When Rhubarb looks very 
_ freſh and fair externally, or of a high yellow colour, 
we may ſuſpect that it has ſuffered theſe abuſes, 
Good Rhubarb is not of an uniform yellow, but va- 
riegated with browniſh and blackiſh ſpecks, veins, 
and circles: Internally it is reddiſh, ſtreaked and 
marbled as it were like a Nutmeg : It is of a ſpongy 
texture, yet moderately heavy, firm, and not eaſy to 
break: It readily ſtains the moiſt hand, and tinges 
the ſpittle on being chewed, of a deep yellow: Its 
; ſmell is unpleaſant, its taſte is diſagreeably bitteriſh, 
The roots of middling ſize are better than the very 
fmall or the very large ones: Som: prefer the Ruſſia 
or Turkey, and ſome the Eaſt-India Rhubarb, but 
both ſorts, if equally well cured and preſerved, are 

of equal goodnels (e). 


„ 
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(e) Rhubarb---both forts equal in goodneſs.) There are ſome d (ferences 
in the qualities of the two ſorts of Rhubarb : Perhaps one may be be 
adapted for ſome purpoſes, and the other for others. The Eaſt India 
Rhubarb appears manifeſtly the ſtrongeſt, and the Turkey fort has moſt 
of an aromatic flavour. Tinctures drawn from both, with equal quan- 
tities of rectificd Spirit of Wine, have nearly the ſame taſtag but on 
drawing off the menſtruum, the extract left from the t n&ture of the 

 Eaſt-India fort proves conſiderably the ſtrongeſt. The E4{t-India Khu- 
barb is more ſolid and compact than the other, and ſeems to have been 
taken up at a ſeaſon when the root is leſs watery : It docs not app * 5 
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An ounce of fine Rhubarb, reduced into groſs n ; 

eder, yielded with highly rectified Spirit of Wine 
_ - of ext Tag eren. with water "a, 
three drams wanting half a ſcruple ; the reſiduum 
weighed two drams twelve grains. On applying 
water at firſt to another ounce of the ſame, 1 obtain- 
ed about as much extract as had been gained in the 
former caſe by the water and ſpirit both, namely ſix 
drams all but half a ſcruple; the reſiduum gave out 
five grains to rectified ſpirit, two drams eight grains 
remaining undiſſolved. : 

Thus we find that water extracts nearly all the ſo- 
luble part of Rhubarb, but ſpirit little more than one 
half of it; a proof that this root contains a much 
larger proportion of gummy or mucilaginous than of 
rehq2us matter: Heace ſpirituous tinctures of it are 
not pregipitated or rendered milky by the addition of 
water, like the tinctures of moſt other vegetables. I 
examined alſo the ſolubility of the aqueous and ſpi- 
ricuous extracts, each in its oppoſite mnenſtruum; out 
of ſixty grains of the ſpirituous extract, water diſſolved 
fifty hve, but out of the ſame quantity of the watery, 
rectified ſpirit d1iTolved only eighteen. 

The yellow colour of Rhubarb is remarkably leſs | 
deſtructible than many other vegetable yellows : | 
Aqua fortis and other acids, which deſtroy the colour 
of infuſions of Saffron, Turmeric, Sc. make no 


a change in that of Khubarb, or at moſt render it only 
a turbid : Volatile ſpirits heighten the colour, and in- 
l cline it to red; fixed alcaline Salts have this effect in 

a greater degree. Solutions of green vitriol, and 
. other Chalybeate liquors, change infuſions of Rhu- 


barb to an inky blackacſs; a mark that this root is 
: polſeſſed of an aſtringent quality. 

[ In effect Rhubarb uſed as a medicine diſcovers, 
belides irs mild purgative virtue, a manifeſt aſtrin- 


Ie required ſo much care in the drying, as the pieces never have a hole 
onen them like thoſe of the others: From its greater ſolidity, it is leſs 
e lubjett to decay in keeping. 

The Rhubarb plant has of late been naturalized to cue own climate: 

ut trials have not get been made, bow f:r the roots raiſed among us, 
| agrce or diſagree in quality with thoſe of foreign growth. 

„ ny 
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gency; whence its ule in laxities and debilities of the 
viſcera, and in alvine fluxes. The powdered ror 
acts much more effectually as a cathartic than infy. 
ſions, tinctures, extracts or other preparations ; It 
may be taken to the quantity of a dram, 

It is ſingular of this root, that the ſpirituous ex- 
tract does not purge, but that the extract made by 
water after ſpirit does; as if its purgative quality re. 
ſided chiefly in a combination of gummy and ſaine 
matter. Mr. Boulduc relates that twenty-four grains 
of the powder purge as much as an infuſion of an 
hundred and eight grains, and as much as ſeventy. 
two grains of the watery extract; its purgative pr.n- 
ciple not being eaſily taken up by water any more 
than by ſpirit, and being in great part changed or 
deprived of its virtue during the evaporation, It 
ſeems as if this principle was in part volatile : Her. 
man obſerves that in ſome perſons, the bare ſmell of 
Rhubarb opens the beily ; and Borrichius, that even 
the diſtilled water is not only of a nauſeous taſte, but 
purgative. 

Some endeavour to improve the virtue of Rhubarb 
for particular purpoſes, by torrefaction: The pow- 
dered root is placed on an iron plate, over a gentle 
fire, and kept continually ſtirring with an iron ſpa- 
tula, till it loſes its peculiar ſmell, and changes its 
yellow colour to a brown. By this means its pur- 
gative quality is greatly diminiſhed, and its aſtringent 
one ſuppoſed to be increaſed : The preparation how- 
ever is at beſt an injudicious one, as all that can be 
expected from it may be obtained with greater cer- 


tainty, by joining to Rhubarb a due proportion of 


ſome aſtringent or corroborant of known efficacy, as 


Peruvian bark or Caſcarilla. It is oblervable of this 
root, that it tinges the urine of a deep yellow or red- 


diſh colour. 

THE roots of certain Docks and ſome other 
plants raiſed in Europe approach ro Khubarb in ap- 
pearance, participate in ſome degree of its medicinal 
virtues, and are ranked among the officinal ſimples, 
under the names of Mox RS RHUBANB and ö 
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ne. The common Monks Rhubarb is the root of Monte 
the Lapathum hortenſe latifolium, C. B. broad-leaved Ru- 
garden Dock or Patience (F). The Rhapontic of . 
the phyſick garden of Berlin, and which of all the Rhapontic. 


ſorts comes the neareſt to the true Rhubarb, is the 
Logathum folio rotundo alpinum, J. B. & Journ. round- 
leaved mountain or garden Dock. 

Sixteen drams of this root yielded with rectified 
ſpirit ſeven drams and a ſcruple of extract, and after- 
wards with water three drams and a halt, five drams 
and half a ſcruple remaining vndiſſolved. On in- 
verting the procedure, and treating the ſame quan- 
tity of the root firſt with water and afterwards with 
ſpiric, I obtained ten drams two ſcruples of watery, 
and one ſcruple of ſpirituous extract; the reſiduum 
weighing five drams and a few grains. | 

The extracts made at firſt, whether by water or by 
ſpirit, contain the active matter of the Rhapontic, 
both the ſecond extracts having little or no taſte, 
The yellow colour of the root is more perfectly taken 
up by ſpirit than by water, and more concen- 
trated in the ſpirituous than in the watery extract. 
The ſpirituous extract is alſo ſtronger in taſte than 
the watery : On firſt taſting, they both prove ſweetiſn, 
but ſoon after diſcover a degree of pungency. | 


ARNICA SCHWEEDENSIS ſomewhat re- yn. 
ſembles in its flowers the Arnica formerly mentioned, Azxica, 


and has by ſome been miſtaken for it. It is never- 
theleſs a quite different plant, a ſpecies not of Dore- 
nicum but of Aſter, named by Tournefort Aſter pra- 
tenſis autumnalis conyꝛæ folio. It differs alſo greatly 
in quality, being not at all emetic or purgative, but 
aſtringent, and hence recommended in alvine fluxes. 
Nor does it yield ſo much ſoluble matter to watery 
or ſpirituous menſtrua: An ounce of the flowers 


(f) Mint, Rhubarb.] The roots of this plant, though they have. pretty 
much of the appearance of true Rhubarb, come fir ſhort of it in quality: 
they nauleate the ſtomach, and though given in double the doſe of Rhu- 
barb they [ſcarcely produce any evacuation. It is obſervable that the 
joung ſhoots in the ſpring approach in taſte to ſome ſorts of apples: 
Of late, they have been employed in that eariy ſeaſon, as a ſuccedaneum 
wv apples fur culinary purpoſes. : 

gives 
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Azxrca. gives hardly a dram of reſinous, anJ about two drany ſpi 
— of gummy extract. 0 
IX  TORMENTIL, Tormentilla Sy veſtris, C. B. i, rod 
. a low creeping plant, with ſmall indenred leaves of 
ſtanding ſeven together, and yellow tetrapctalous | 
flowers, growing ſometimes in meadows, but chiafy tre 
| in ſandy and hilly places. It is called Torment br; 
| from its being ſerviceable againit fluxes with Torn u; pu 
| or Gripes; from the number of its leaves it is named or 
Heptapbhyllum, Septfoil. tor 
The root, which is the only part made uſe of, i; eat 
fender, never thicker thin the little finger, very Ga 
knotty, irregular, and variouſly bent, externally of a in 
brown colour. internally reddiſh with white or yellow 15 | 
freaks, of a ſomewhat aromatic aſtringent taſte, with 
ſcarcely any ſmell. It is employed as a mild aſtrin. ort 
gent and corroborant : By ſome it has been ſublt. im 
tuted to Peruvian bark in the cure of intermitting im 
fevers: By tome it has been mixed with a little eme- im 
tic Tartar as a ſuccedaneum to Ipecacoanha in dy. be 
entries. do 
This root is extremely hard and compact, and does Ti 
not readily pirt with its active matter on digeſtion Int 
seither in water or in ſpirit : It does however, by de- 
grees, give out the whole of its virtue to both men. ge 
ſtrua. The ſpirituous extract is much more ſtypric, qu 
and of a deeper red colour than the watery ; not that WW th 
ſpirit takes up more from the root than water does, lr 
but from its taking up leſs of the inert matter, whence MI . 
the active parts are more concentrated: An extradt da 
made by ſpirit after water is as inſipid as that made b. 
by water after ſpirit. 5 uſ 
From two ounces of the root cut in ſmall pieces, mi 
J obtained by rectified ſpirit ſix drams five grains Ke 
of extract, and afterwards by water two drams two 17 
ſcruples and a half; the reſiduum weighing ſeven WF 
drams five grains. The ſame quantity, treated ti be 
with water, gave nine drams and a half of gumny " 
extract, and afterwards with ſpirit on'y eight grains ly 
of a reſinous matter; the reſiduum amounting to {ix A 
drams- twenty-two grains. In diſtillation, re&ified al 


ſpirit 
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ſpirit brings over nothing; the diſtilled water diſ- Tos- 
covers a little of the aromatic taſte of the Tormentil- XII r. 


root, and a ſight agreeabie ſmell, ſomewhat like that 


of Roſewood. | 
GALLS ere excreſcences found upon the Oak- 


tree, produced by an inſect, which wounds the young Gars. 


branches in the ſpring, and depoſites its eggs in the 
puncture: The tear which iſſues from the wound, 
gradually increaſed by acceſſions of freſh matter, 
forms a covering to the young inſect, which at length 
eats its way out, leaving the Gall hollow. When the 
Gall has no perforation, the inſect is found dead with- 
in it. Sometimes alſo, after the eſcape of its own, it 
is occupied by other inſects. 

1 here is a great variety of Galls, whitiſh, yellowiſh, 
greeniſn, browniſh, reddiſh, greyiſh and blackiſh, 
{mall and large, round and irregular, light and heavy, 
ſmooth, and with protuberances on the ſurface. The 
ſmall, b'ackiſh, protuberant, and ponderous, are the 
beſt, Theſe are the produce chiefly of the Turkiſh 
dominions, and brought immediately from Aleppo, 
Trpoli, and Smyrna: Thoſe of Europe are greatly 
inferior. | | 

As all the parts of the Oak-tree are notably aſtrin- 
gent, it is natural for this excreſcence to poſſeſs that 
quality; and in effect Galls are found to be one of 
the ſtrongeſt of the vegetable ſtyptics: Hence they 
rike a deep black colour with ſolution of Chalybeate 
Vitriol, and are employed in conjunction with that 
dait, preferably to other vegetables, for dying cloth 
black, and for making ink; theſe are the principal 
ules to which they are applied. They are rarely Gd 
medicinally, unleſs as an external ſtyptic. Monſ. 
Keneaume, in the French Memoirs for the year 
1710, recommends them internally againſt intermit- 
ng fevers, in preference even to Peruvian bark, as 
being tree from the bitterneſs of that medicine, oc- 
calioning no heat, and not requiring to be given in 
lo large doſes : Ir is proper to obſerve however, that 
gear caution is reg uiſite in the exhibition of ſtrong 
altingents in that diſorder. 1 (6g | 
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— ſpirit, poſſeſs the whole of their aſtringency, but the 


than in the former caſe. 


vered it, grows in ſome of the mountainous parts of 
Switzerland, Hungary, France, &c. from whence the 


and corroborant : By ſome it is greatly recommended WW - 
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Extracts made from Galls, both by water ang 


ſpirituous extract is ſtronger and more diſagreeable 
than the watery. An extract made by ſpirit after 
water has no particular taſte, but an extract made b 
water after ſpirit taſtes manifeſtly ſaline, and exhibir 
ſome ſmall ſhining particles of an actual Salt. 
Sixteen drams of Galls groſsly powdered, yielded 
with water fourteen drams of extract, and afterwards 
with ſpirit only four grains; the reſiduum weighing 
two drams. The ſame quantity, treated firſt with 
ſpiric and afterwards with water, gave twelve drams 
two ſcruples of ſpirituous, and four ſcruples of watery 


extract; the reſiduum weighed half a ſcruple more 


GENTIAN, ſaid to be ſo called from Gentius 3 
King of Illyria who is ſuppoſed to have firſt diſco- 


ſhops are ſupplied with the dried roots. The leaves 
are ſomewhat like thoſe of White-hellebore, the 
flowers monopetalous and yellow ; whence the plant 10 
is named by John Bauhine Gentiana vulgaris major . * 
ellebori albi folio, and by Caipar Bauhine Gentiona WM 6" 
major lutea. The root is externally of a brown co- Ml h 
lour, internally yellow, with a pith in the middle not 
of the woody kind but rather more ſpongy than the WI nz 
reſt of the root; the older and larger the root, the WM «© 
more porous; the younger and ſlenderer, the more WM ... 


compact: The beſt roots are thoſe which are of a WM ben 


middling ſize and a lively yellow colour. | — 
his root has a light not diſagreeable ſmel], and 
an intenſely bitter taſte. It is an excellent ſtomachic Gs 


in intermitting fevers, and diſtinguiſhed by the title BI ni 
of European Kinkina. T he ſurgeons frequently make BW '® 
uſe of it in old wounds, ulcers and fiſtulz ; not fo = 
much however, as ſome pretend, from any peculiar ie 
quality of obtunding acrimonious juices, as from is By 


imbibing moiſture, and ſwelling thereby, and thus d WW =: 


lating the orifice or keeping the lips aſunder. 
Sixteen 
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Sixteen drams of this root yielded with rectified 
ſpirit ix drams and a half of reſinous exttact; and 
afterwards with water three drams and a half of 
a gummy one: The fame quantity, treated firſt with 
water and then with ſpirit, gave nine drams of gums 
my and only a ſcruple of reſinous extract: The reſi- 
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quum in the firſt caſe weighed ſix drams, in the latter 


two ſcruples more. : 
The extract made at firſt by ſpirit contains all the 


bitterneſs of the Gentian, and is the moſt active pre- 
paration of it: The gummy matter extracted after- 
wards with water is, inſipid. The extract made at 
firſt by water is indecd very bitter, but leſs ſo than 
the ſpirituous, both on account of its 8 being 
larger, and a part of the bitter matter being till left 
in the root; for the Reſin gained from the reſidue 
diſcovers a manifeſt bitterneſs, In diſtillation, ſpirit 
brings over nothing: The diſtilled water has a ſlight 
impregnation from the Gentian, but too inconſider- 
able to deſerve any notice (g). © & - 
WHITE or BasrARD Dirraxv, Didtamnus 
abus vulgo five fraxinella, C. B. grows in the moun- 


tainous parts of Italy, Hungary, Sc. produces irre- xx. 


XII. 
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gular polypetalous flowers, and leaves like thoſe off.. 


the Frazinus or Aſh-tree. In the ſhops we meet 


%) Gentian.] The Gentian uſed among us comes chiefly from Ger- 
many. Some years ago, a quantity was brought bver which had an 
admixture of pieces of a different root, the uſe of which occaſioned vio- 
lent diſorders, and in ſome inſtances death. This poiſonous root is 
readily diſtinguiſhed from Gentian by its being externally of a paler co- 


; lour, and internally not at all yellow, but white: Chewed, it diſcovers 


nothing of the bitterneſs of Gentian, nor any other than a ſlightly pun- 
gent mucilagineus taſte, 5 ; 

Phyſicians were at that time at ſome loſs for a ſuccedaneum to Gen- 
an; and indeed among the great number of vegetable bitters, we 
ſcarcely know of one that poſſefles the valuable qualities of this root, 
which is not only a ſtrong but an almoſt ſimple flavourleſs bitter. Che- 


miſtry however can eaſily purify the other bitters, and bring them to the 


lame (fate with that of Gentian : It can diſſipate their offenſive flavour, 
and prelerve the bitterneſs unhurt. If the dry leaves of common Worm- 
wood be boiled in water, and the decoction boiled down to the con- 
ſilence of an extract, the diſguſtful matter of the Wormwood will all 
exhale in the boiling, and may be caught and collected by itſelf, whilſt 
the extract proves ſimply bitter, as ſtrong, as flavourleſs and innoffenſire, 
an extract made from Gentian. This extra gives out its pure bit- 
[ernel5 to reckifiec Spirit of Wine as well as to water, 
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Wart with the cortical part of the root, which is of a whiiq, 
D1TTa- colour, a bitter taſte, and without any ſmell; the inner 
NY. woody,” inſipid pith being taken out. The {mal th 
young roots, about the ſize of a quill, are much the Wl ; 
ſtrongeſt. 5 0 
This root contains a much larger proportion of , 

gummy than of reſinous matter: Out of ſixty drams 
water takes up ſix drams two ſcruples and a half; of 
| rectified ſpirit only four ſcruples two grains: The gi 
| matter lett by ſpirit gave five drams two ſcruples and cu 
two grains to water; but the matter left by water cd 
gave to ſpirit no more than half a ſcruple. The ex. I. 
tract made at firſt by ſpirit is the moſt active prepa- lit 
ration: The watery extract is far leſs bitter. The WM 
diſtilled water has ſome little taſte ; the diſtilled ſpi- WM & 
rit has no other taſte or ſmell than pure Spirit of u 
Wine. This root has been ranked among the ſto- cu 
machics, alexipharmics, and anthelmintics z but it alc 
does not promiſe, however, any great virtue (+), by 
XIII. In the two foregoing plants, the bitterneſs is con- 
Lessx& fined to the roots: In the Lesszr CEN TAURV it is 
— only the herb, or the part which ariſes above ground, 
that is bitter. Centaury is fo called from Centum and 
Aurum, on account of its excellent virtues; and agree- 
ably to this derivation, it is named by the Germans 
Tauſend-gulden-kraut. The ſpecies here intended 15 
the Centaurium minus, C. B. It grows chiefly in dry 
ſandy grounds, and if the ſeaſon proves allo dry, 1s 
extremely apt to fail: As in ſome ſummers we meet 
with very little, it is proper to lay in a ſtock in thoſe 
years when it is plent ful. The leaves are (lender, 
furniſhed with three ribs like thoſe of Plantane, but 
ſmaller and narrower : There is commonly a buſh 
of leaves upon the ground, but on the ſtalk no more 
than twelve, which ſtand in pairs. The flowers are 
numerous, and often cluſtered together into the form 


—— 


(b) White Ditlany.] The root of this plant yields no effential Oil in 
diſtillation, but the leaves a conſiderable quantity: The Oil has a ſtrong 
unpleaſant ſinell, ſomewhat of the Terebinthinate kind, I ke that of the 
herb itſelf. It is ſaid. that when the herb is in vigour, us effluvia in very 
hot dry weither, takes fire on the approach ofa candle, and forms a large 
lambent flame, which ſpreads all over the plant, 
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Umbels: They conſiſt of ſingle, purpliſh red, fun- Lissa 
10 ſhaped petula, which ſhut in the night, and open in 
the day time. The ſhops are generally ſupplied with __ © „ 
the herb in flower, tied up in bundles, though the 


awers have little or nothing of the bitterneſs for 
of WT ybich che plant is valued. | 1 


55 Theſe flowers, like other red ones, loſe their colour 
f, on being kept: It is obſervable that the change be- 
he gas in the lower narrow, part of the flower next the 


nd cup, and proceeds gradually upwards, the upper 
ter edge retaining its colour longeſt. The leaves of 
x- WT Leffer-centaury, are almoſt ſimply bitter, with very 
2 little of any ſmell or particular flavour: They are 
he excellent ſtomachics and corroborants in intermitting 


di- ſerers, cache xies, dropſies, Sc. Maurice Hoffman 
of rlates, in the Ephemerides nature curioſorum, that he 
to- cured two hydropic caſes with powdered Centaury 


; it WY alone, and hence gives the plant the name of Gentiana 
Haropica. 


on- The bitterneſs is taken up both by water and by 
tis WI ſpirit; the tincture and extract made with the latter 
nd, nue the ſtrongeſt. An ounce of the dry tops yielded 
and WF vith rectified ſpirit three drams two ſcruples of reſi- 
ree- Wl nous, and afterwards with water two drams one ſcru- 
ans ple of gummy extract; the reſiduum weighed two 
dis drams, or one fourth of the quantity of Centaury em- 
dry Wl ployed. Another ounce, treated firſt with water, gave 
„hee drams one ſcruple of gummy extract, and after- 
meet WT wards with rectified ſpirit two ſcruples of Reſin ; the 
hoſe Wi refiduum weighing, as before, juſt two drams. The 
der, WF green colour of the herb reſides in the reſinous princi- 
but pe, being extracted by rectified ſpirit and not by wa- 
buſh ter. In diſtillat on, neither water nor ſpirit receive | 
more ny conſiderable impregnation. 
s are CARDUUS BENEDICTUS {Cnicus ſylveſ- XIV. 
form Wl #5 bir ſutior five Carduus Benedictus, C. B.) is another Carnyuus 
* bitter plant, whoſe bitterneſs is confined chiefly to the 
* leaves. Four ounces of dry Carduus leaves yielded with 


re(tibed ſpiric four drams and a half of reſinous ex- 
att, and afterwards with water fix drams and a half 
vt a gummy one, the indiſſoluble earthy part amount- 


KA ing 
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CarpuUls.ing to two ounces and five drams. The ſame quan. 


tity on applying firſt water and afterwards Spirit of 
ine, gave ten drams of gummy extract, and only 


one dram of Reſin; 


The freſh plant has a weak not agreeable flavour 
which ariles in diſtillation with water, eſpecially if the 
Carduus is previouſly fermented for a little time: In 
drying, it loſes its flavour, and in this ſtate gives over 


nothing. The expreſſed juice duly depurated and eva. 


XV. 


HoRE- 


HOUND, 


rated to the thickneſs of a ſyrup yields, on ſtand. 


ing, ſaline cryſtals, approaching to the nature of Tar. 


tar, 
THE freſh leaves of Hoxznounp (Marrubium 
album vulgare, C. B.) have a bitteriſh taſte, with a ye. 


=— culiar not diſagreeable ſweetiſh ſmell, reſembled by 


ſome to that of Citrons, by others to that of Muſk, 
but which ſeems to approach nearer to that of rectifi- 
ed Spirit of Wine, 

T heir ſmell is diſſipated in drying, and elevated by 
water in diſtillation, but not by pure ſpirit; the diſtil- 
led water gives no appearance of any oily matter. The 
bitterneſs remains uninjured in both the extracts; the 
ſpirituous is much the ſtrongeſt, and in ſmalleſt quan- 
tity ; it poſſeſſes the true ſpecific taſte and flavour of 
the herb, together with its green colour, 

An ounce of the dried leaves yielded four drams and 


a half of watery, and afterwards half a dram of ſpiri- 


XVI. 


tuous extract: ReCtified ſpirit applied at firſt extrac- 
ted two drams and a half, and water afterwards two 
drams and a ſcruple : 1 he reſiduum in the firſt caſe 
weighed three drams, in the latter three drams ten 
grains, 


WORMSEED, Semen lumbricorum, ſemen contra 


WorM- vermes, ſo called from its uſe againſt worms, is a bitter 


SEED, 


: ; ſeed, ſaid by ſome to be the produce of China, by 


others of the Holy Land: whence its names Semenf: 
næ or cine, Semen ſanitum, Sementina, Santonicum. The 
plant which affords it is not as yet known with any 
degree of certainty : By ſome it is referred to the ge. 
nus of Wormwoud, by others to that of Southern- 


wood, and by others to that of Lavender - Cotton. 
f | T aver- 
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Tavernier relates, that he found the plant growing in 
ßelds in the province of Boutan ; that the ſeeds when 
ripe, fall off upon the ſlighteſt touch, are ſo light as to 
be blown away by the wind, and that they are gather- 
ed by applying baſkets to the plant, As brought to 
us, they are commonly mixed with a notable quanti- 
ty of ſmall bits of ſtalks and leaves, which cannot be 
ſeparated by winnowing, on account of the great light- 
neſs of the ſeed itſelf. Ettmuller ſuppoſes that the 
Wormſeed of the ſhops is no other than the ſeeds of 
Tanſy ; but from thoſe it is entirely different in its fi- 
gure and appearance as well as in its ſmell and taſte: 
The ſeeds both of Tanſy and other plants, however, 
are not unfrequently mingled with it. Large quan- 
tities are imported immediately from Venice: I have 
there ſeen ſome of a fine green colour, which is held a 
mark of its freſhneſs, though 1 have been aſſured, 
that the dealers have a method of impregnating the 
old decayed yellow ſeeds with the admired colour. 
Thoſe commonly met with are of a yellowiſh-green 
colour, a bitter taſte, and a very diſagreeable ſmell, 
Water extracts more from theſe ſeeds than rectifi- 
ed ſpirit; but the ſpirituous extract 1s far ſtronger 
than the watery, the former retaining the whole of 
the ſmell and taſte of the ſeeds, whilſt in the latter 
very little even of their taſte is preſerved. An ounce 
of the beſt Wormſeed, digeſted in freſh parcels of rec- 
tied ſpirit, ſo long as it continued to give any tinge 
to the menſtruum, yielded on inſpiſſating the tinctures, 
three drams thirty-three grains of reſinous extract; 
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after which, it gave with water, five ſcruples and a 


half of a mucilaginous one. On treating another 
ounce firſt with water and then with ſpirit, I obtained 
four drams and a ſcruple of gummy extract, and on- 
ly twenty-eight grains of Reſin. The reſiduum in the 
firſt caſe, weighed two drams thirty eight grains; in 
the latter, two drams fifty-four grains. 

In diſtillation, rectified ſpirit brings over nothing. 
The diſtilled water taſtes and ſmells of the ſceds, but 
ſeareely exhibits a ſingle particle of Oil, though a 
whole pound be committed to diſtillation at once. 
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Worm- The Oleum cin4%herefore, which has long been kept 
| SEED. in the (German) ſhops, cannot be a genuine eſſential 
Oil diſtilled from Wormſeed. 

XVII. CONTRAYERVA is the root of a climbing 
Covr n- ſpecies of Paſſion- flower, with leaves ſomewhat re. 
YERVA. ſembling a horſe ſhoe (Clematis paſſionalis folio bifids 
= Moriſen) growing in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, parti- 

cularly in Peru and Mexico. 

The leaves of the plant are ſaid to be poiſonous, 
and to be employed by the Indians for poiſoning 
darts: The root is held an antidote to this and to 
other poiſons, and from this ſuppoſed virtuc, the 
Spaniards give it the name of Contrayerva, that is, 
Counterpoiſon. The phyſicians of our own coun- 
try expect from it no ſuch virtues; but they fre. 

vently exhibit it as a diaphoretic and alexipharmic 
in low fevers. | 

I his root is about the thickneſs of the little finger, 
{c].lom more, thicker at one end than the other, very 
crooked, knotty, full of fibres, extremely firm and 
hard, almoſt of a horny texture, of a reddiſh-brown 
colour on the outſide, and ſomewhat whitiſh or 
greeniſh within, of a light kind of aromatic ſmell, of 
an aſtringent taſte, not remarkably pungent, leaving 
a particular flavour in the mouth. Extracts made 
fiom it both by water and ſpirit are conſiderably pun- 
gent: The watery extract is the leaſt ſo, and hence 
may be uſed in ſome fevers where the ſpirituous tinc- 
tures or extracts woul-] heat and ſtimulate too much. 
Neither the diſtilled waters nor the ſpirits have any 

remarkabie impregnation from the Contrayerva. 
An ounce of the powdered root yielded with wa. 
ter three drams and half a ſcruple of extract, and af- r 
terwards with ſpirit only ſeven grains: rectified ſpirit, y 
applied ar firſt, took up five ſcruples and two grains y 
from an ounce; after which, water extracted near 4 
dram. 
5 
˖ 
| 


en. ' WHEN Contrayerva is ſcarce, SWALLOW-WORT 
8 root is ſometimes uſed in its ſtead, Swallow- wort, 


LL Vincetoxicum, aſclepias, hirundinaria ( Aſclepias albo fore, 
C. B.) grows wild in woods, and produces white 
| | | ; NT 3 flowers 
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gowers in July and Auguſt: It h.; a number of SwaLLow 


lender roots or fibres hanging from a ſonewhat lar- 

er one, of a not diſagreeable ſweetiſh taſte, accom- 
anied with a kind of bitteriſhneſs, and a ſlight pun- 
ency, when freſh of an unpleaſant ſmell, which is in 
ood meaſure loſt in drying. 

The juice of the freſh root changes the colour of 
blue paper to a reddiſh, and thus diſcovers a degree 
of acidity : When dry, it gives no mark of any acid, 
unleſs committed to diſtillation in an open fire, in 
which caſe, like other vegetable matters, it gives over 
an acid phlegm or ſpirit. Extracts made from this 
root both by water and vinous ſpirits have an agree- 
able ſweetiſh taſte. The watery extract is ſtronger in 
taſte than the ſpirituous; and even the watery ex- 
tract made after the action of ſpirit is ſtronger than 
that made by ſpirit after the action of water; hence 
water appears to be the moſt proper menſtruum in 
regard = the quality as well as the quantity of the 
product, FEY | 

From ſixteen ounces of the root I obtained by wa- 
ter five ounces, and from the remainder, by ſpirit, 
one ounce. Another pound, treated firſt with ſpirit, 
gave only four ounces: From the remainder water 
extracted two; the indifſoluble earthy matter amount- 
ing in both caſes to ten ounces or five eights of the 
root, What ariſes in diſtillation, either with water 
or with ſpirit, is entirely inconſiderable. 


VALERIAN root is ſometimes employed in XIX. 
the ſame intentions as the two foregoing, bur irs prin- VaLe- 


cipal uſe is as an antiſpaſmodic: There are ſundry 
Inſtances of epilepſies cured by the powder of this 
root given from a ſcruple to a dram and a half in 
white Wine, a laxative being premiſed. In the 
warmer parts of Europe, Italy, Spain, Portugal, &c. 
the garden Valerian (Valeriana hortenfis, phu f-lio olu- 
{atri dioſcoridis C. B. Valeriana odorata radice J. B.) 
ls chiefly made uſe of; but in our colder climate, 
this garden ſpecies proves far inferior in quality to 


the wild fort, Valeriana ſylveſtris major, C. B. 
K 4 The 
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The leaves of wild Valerian have a bitteriſh ſub. 
ſaline taſte, but no jmell: Their juice changes blue 
paper conſiderably red. a mark that they contain an 
eſſential ſalt of the acidulous kind. The root when 
largeſt, is about the thickneſs of the finger, but in 
general much thinner, of a browniſh grey colour 
on the outſide and paler within, knotty, with nume- 
rous matted fibres, of a pungent aromatic, bitteriſh 
ſomewhat ſtyptic taſte, and a ſtrong diſagretable 
ſmell, approaching to that of Indian Nard, and in 
ſome degree to that of Virginian Snakeroot, to which 
Valerian root has frequently been employed as a ſuc- 
cedaneum, The fibres are ſtronger in {ſmell and taſte 


than the tuberous part of the root: A good deal of 


Care is requiſite to waſh and clean them from the 
earth which ſticks among them. 

An ounce of the dry root, thoroughly cleaned, cut 
and bruiſed, yielded with rectified ſpirit three drams 
and fix grains of reſinous extract, and afterwards with 


water one dram and fourteen grains of a gummy one: 


Another ounce, treated firſt with water, gave four 
drams twenty-one grains, after which rectified ſpirit 
extracted only five grains: The indiffoluble reſiduum 
weighed, in the fri caſe three drams forty. grains, in 
the latter three drams thirty grains. The diſtilled 
ſpirit is Nightly, and the diſtilled water pretty ſtrong- 
ly impregnated with the {mel} of the Valerian, but 
no ſeparable oil is obtained. The moſt active pre- 
paration is the ſpirituous extract, which is conlide- 


rably more pungent and more bitter than the watery, 


and contains all the uſeful matter of the root concen- 
trated into a ſmall volume, 

The root of the ſmaller wild Valerian (Yalerians 

aluſtris minor, C. B.) is nearly ſimilar to the forego- 


ing, but weaker. The principle in which its odour 
reſides, is more groſs and ponderous, no part of it 
being elevated in diſtillation by Spirit of Wine. The 
_ diſtilled water exhibits ſome appearance of oilinels, 


This root appears alſo to contain ſome portion of an 


Oil of the expreſſible kind, whence the extract made 


by ſpirit after water proves unctuous and rancid. An 


extract made by water after ſpirit is 10 taſte _ ; 
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The ſpirituous extract made at firſt has an agreeable Vars- 
ſmell and an aromatic Mitter taſte; the watery is in IAN. 


taſte weaker , and in ſmell offenſive. An ounce of 
the root yielded with water four drams and a half, 
and atterwards with rectified ſpirit ten grains: From 
another ounce I obtained, by applying ſpirit at firſt, 
two drams two ſcruples; and afterwards by water 
two drams and half a ſcruple: The reſiduum in the 
frt caſe weighed three drams one ſcruple, in the lat- 
ter ſomewhat leſs. 

THE roots and ſeeds of Prox v are reckoned alſo 


XX 


ſpecific antepileptics, but their virtues are perhaps . 
rather imaginary than real. The red ſingle flowered Cn, 


Peony (Pæonia folio nigricante ſplendido que mas, C. B.) 
has been ſuppoſed to be the molt efficacious, though 
at preſent the ſingle and double lowered ſorts are for 
the moſt part taken indiſcriminately. 


The roots of Peony are pretty thick, tuberous, of 


a brown colour on the outſide and a pale reddiſh with- 
in: When freſh they have a ſomewhat pungent ſweet- 
ih taſte, accompanied with a degree of bitteriſnneſs. 
Hermann ſays they have no ſmell; They have a weak, 
but a very ſenſible one, not reſembling that of an 
other ſubſtanceI know of. | 

An ounce of the dry roots yielded with water four 
drams and a ſcruple of gummy extract, and afterwards 
with rectified ſpirit only half a ſcruple of Reſin: The 
reſiduum weighed three drams and a half. Rectiſied 
ſpirit applied at firſt extracted, from an ounce, two 
drams and an half; from the remainder, water took 
up two drams, leaving as before, three drams and a 
half undiſſolved. 

The ſpirituous extract is of all the preparations the 
ſtrongeſt both in taſte and ſmell: On firſt taſting, it 
diſcovers a remarkable ſweetneſs, which is followed 
a diſagreeable bitterneſs, like that of the root in ſub. 
ſtance : The ſpirituous extract made after water has 
the ſame kind of taſte in a lower degree. The wate 
extracts have only a {light ſweeriſhneſs : Theſe are of 
2 darker and browner colour than the ſpirituous. The 


diſtils 
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Peony, NG water ſmells and taſtes conſiderably of the 
evny. e 
Flowers. The flower of Peony is large, like a Roſe: The 
fruit conſiſts of three, four or five oblong horned pods 
which open ſpontaneouſly when the ſeeds are ripe, 
T he ſeeds are at firſt of a reddiſh colour, which deep. 
ens into a Garnet red, then changes to a violet, and 
at laſt to a bright gloſſy black: Under the coloured 
ſhell is contained a white kernel, which taſtes ſome- 
what like peas. 
An ounce of the huſked ſeeds, boiled with water, 
gave two drams of extract, of an oily-ſmell and a 


Seeds, 


ſpirit, gave half a dram of an inodorous bitteriſ ex- 
tract: The indiſſoluble part weighed five drams and 
a half. On inverting the order of applying the men- 
ſtrua, I obtained by ſpirit five ſeruples from an ounce, 
and atrerwards by water two ſcruples and a half, the 
reſiduum weighing as before five drams and a half; 
The ſpirituous extract appeared very unctuous or oily, 
taſted and ſmelt not diſagreeably, and ſeemed to be 
the moſt active preparation: The watery was both in 
{ſmell and taſte very nauſeous, like rancid Oil. In diſ- 
tillation, ſpirit brings over nothing, and water exceed- 
| ing little, | 

XX. SCROPHULARIA, Figwort, ( Scrophularis 
Lak IA. nodoſa fatida,) is ſo called from the ſuppoled virtues 
of its root againſt ſcrophulous diſorders. An ounce 
of the dry root, digeſted and boiled in ſeveral treſh 
parcels of water, yielded upon evaporating the decoc- 
tions, five drams and a half of extract; after which, 
rectiſied ſpirit extracted but five grains, two drams and 
a half remaining undiſſolved. On inverting the order 
of applying the reſpective menſtrua, the ſpirituous ex- 
tract weighed four drams, the watery one dram and a 

half, and the reſiduum as before, two and a half. 
The extract made by applying water firſt, was in 
taſte conſiderably ſweet, and not diſagreeable; the 
firſt ſpirituous extract was ſtronger and ſomewhat bit- 
tet: The watery extract made after ſpirit had no taſte; 
the ſmall quantity of reſinous matter, which * 

tra 


* 


iweetiſh taſte: The remainder, treated with rectifed 
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trated after the action of water, was quite diſagreea. Scaornu- 
ble and ſomewhat rancid. The diſtilled water has very . 
little taſte or ſmell, the diſtilled ſpirit none. pf 
POLY PODY (Polyprdium vulgare, C. B.) is a xxl. 
lant ſomewhat approaching in appearance to thoſe of Por vro- 
the Fern kind, growing upon old Oaks and other trees, . 
as alſo upon old walls and rocks: It has no flowers; 
the ſeed is a fine duſt lying on the back of the leaves. 
The roots are numerous, irregular, full of fibres and 
knots, ſuppoſed to reſemble the feet of an inſet, - 
whence the name Polypody, i. e. Many-feet : They 
are externally of a brown colour, internally of a fine 
yellowiſh green, eaſy to break, of a ſweer but ſome- 
what nauſeous taſte, without any ſmell: Some of 
them difcover a degree of acrjmony and aſtringen- 
cy. 
| 4 ounce of the root, freed from the fibres, yielded 
with rectified ſpirit three drams, and afterwards with 
water one dram of extract: Another ounce, treated 
firſt with water, gave three drams two fcruples, and 
afterwards with ſpirit only one ſcruple ; the indiſſolu- 
ble earthy part amounting in both caſes to four drams, 
or half the weight of the root. The ſpirituous ex- 
tract is manifeſtly oily ; and on this oil, which is of 
the expreſſible and not of the eſſential kind, the nau- 
ſeous taſte of the Polypody ſeems to depend: The 
ſpirituous extract is extremely nauſeous and rancid, 
the watery much more agreeable. In diſtillation, no- 
thing conſiderable ariſes either with water or with ſpi- 
rit, 
This root is ſometimes given in obſtructions of the 
breaſt and viſcera, and ſuppoſed to be gently laxative, 
but it poſſeſſes that virtue in ſo low a degree, that two 
or three drams have ſcarcely any effect, , 
DORONICUM or Leopard's bane, is ano- XXIII. 
ther root of a ſweet but unpleaſant taſte, accompanied Dok oxi- 
with a bitteriſnneſs and aſtringency, and whole qua- . 
ties are but little known. The plant, called hy Cas 
par Bauhine Doronicum radice dulci, grows wild in ſtony 
grounds, in Italy, Auſtria, Switzerland, Languedoc 
and ſome other parts of Europe. The root comes 
| chiefly 
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Doron- chiefly from Italy, whence the name Doronicum Roma. 
nume lt is jointed, not very large, furniſhed with lon 

" fibres, of a yellowiſh colour on the outſide and white 

within. | 

From two ounces of the dry root were obtained by 

— Vauater fourteen drams of extract, and afterwards b 
ſpirit five grains, only two drams remaining undiſſol. 
ved. The ſame quantity yielded, with ſpirit at firſt, 
four drams and a half, and afterwards with water nine 
drams, the reſiduum amounting to two and a half 
The firſt ſpirituous extract is in taſte much ſtronger 
and ſweeter than the watery, though the watery con- 
tains alſo nearly all the active matter of the ; 'or0ni- 
cum. The diſtilled water has ſome little ſmell and 

taſte; the diſtilled ſpirit has neither. 

This root is by ſome accounted poiſonous, by others 
alexipharmic. It 1s moſt commonly ſuppoſed to be 
poiſonous only to quadrupeds; or it it is noxious to 
men when freſh, to be innocent when dry. 

XXIV. TH E roots of the common garden I is or Flower- 
F. Taxis de-Luce (Vis vulgaris viclacea five purpurea ſyiveſtris, 
i. B.) are when freſh ſtrongly purgative: | have 

known unfavourable conſequences even from their 
external uſe as a coſmetic, By drying, they loſe their 

virulence, fo as ſcarcely to purge at all. | 
THE dry roots of the Florence Iris or Orris (Iris 
alba florentina, C B. )are entirely mild, and ſaid to be 

a medicine of good ſervice in diſorders of the breaſt, 

They have a pleaſant ſweet ſmell reſembling that of 

Violets, and hence are employed in ſweet-ſcented 
powders, for flavouring liquors, Sc. The diſtilled 
water ſmells a little of, the root, but exhibits no ap- 

pearance of Oil: The diſtilled ſpirit alſo has ſome 

flight ſmell. The ſtrongeſt preparation, both in ſmell 
and taſte, is the ſpirituvus extract, this containing 
nearly all the active parts of the root concentrated in- 

to a {mall volume. An ounce of the root yielded a 

dram and ſeventeen grains of ſpirituous, and atterwards 

a dram and forty grains of watery extract: Water 

applied at firſt extracted from the ſame quantity three 

drams, and ſpirit afterwards only eight grains. a 

extra 
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extract made by water at firſt both taſtes and ſmells 
of the Orris, though not near ſo ſtrongly as the ſpiri- 
vous. 
: THE flowers of ST. Jonx's WorrT (Hypericum 
vulgare, C. B.) abound with Reſin : They diſcover 
even to the touch an unctuous, reſinous balſamic juice. 
Anounce yielded with rectified ſpirit juſt half an ounce 
of extract. They contain however ſo much mucila- 
ginous matter, as to render nearly all the Reſin, or 
at leaſt all its active parts ſoluble in water: An ounce 
yielded five drams of watery extract, 1n taſte aſtringent 
and diſagreeable. Water applied after ſpirit, extracted 
two drams; ſpirit after water, only two ſcruples. The 
indiſſoluble earthy part weighed in the firſt caſe two 
drams, in the latter a ſcruple more. In diſtillation, no- 
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thing conſiderable ariſes either with water or ſpirit. It 


is obſervable, that the firſt tincture made in rectified 


ſpirit is of a fine red colour; but that when this is pour- 
ed off, and the flowers digeſted in a freſh parcel of ſpi- 
rit, they tinge it greeniſh——Theſe flowers are fu 
poſed to be refolvent, vulnerary, nervine : The ſuper- 
ſtition of former times aſcribed to them alſo extraordi- 
nary antidemoniacal powers. 

THE flowers of the GoLDen STAcHas or yellow 
Caſſidony ( Elichryſum ſeu Stechas citrina anguſtifolia, 
C. B) are remarkable for preſerving their freſh yellow 
colour in Jong keeping: Some have a pleaſant muſky 
imell, others have none: Their taſte is pungent, aſ- 
tringent and bitteriſh, An ounce yielded three drams 
forty-four grains of watery, and afterwards fifteen 
grains of ſpirituous extract, half an ounce remaining 
undiſſolved. On inverting the order of applying the 
menſtrua, the ſpirituous extract weighed two drams 
forty-four grains, the watery one dram three grains, 
and the reſiduum four drams twelve grains. The ex- 
tracts made firſt, either by water or ſpirit, are aſtrin- 
gent; the ſpirituous is the ſtrongeſt. The diſtilled 
water has ſome flight flavour of the flowers, and the 
ſpirit ſcarcely any, —-Theſe flowers are uſed for ſtain- 


ing hair yellow, and medicinally as an aſtringent, an- 


I Sc. They likewiſe give a yellow dye to 
WO0I, x 
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XXVII. TEA is the leaf of an oriental ſhrub called by 

Tea. Caſpar Bauhine Chaa berba in Faponia, by Breynius 

and Ray The Sinenſiumſive t a Japonenſibus, by Kæmp- 

fer Thea frutex, &c. the Tea-fhrub, with leaves 

like thoſe of the Cherry-tree, flowers like thoſe of the 

Dog-roſe, and a fruit compoſed of one, two, and for 

the moſt part, three berries.” The plant comes the 

neareſt, in its general appearance, to the Dog-roſe, 

but is ſmaller, and without prickles. Dr. Cleyer, who 

lived ſome time in the Eaſt-Indies, ſent ſeveral ſpeci- 

mens to Simon Paulli in Denmark, and Dr. Mentzel 

in Berlin; of which figures may be ſeen in the 48g 
Haffnienſia and the German Ephemerides. 

Only-one ſpecies of the Tea-plant is as yet known; 

the differences in this commodity as brought to us, 

roceeding from a difference in the climate, ſoil, age, 

method of collection and curation: Some indeed men- 

tion a ſingle and a double - flowered ſort, but of this 

we have no certainty. It is ſaid by ſome to be a native 

of China only, by others both of China and Japan : 

Others add a third country, Siam; and ſuppoſe, not n 

without probability, that the Japonic named Ja is a 

derived from thence. Thus much is certain, that at l 

preſent it is regularly cultivated in different provinces t 

of Japan and China, but does not in all prove of equal c 

t 

* 

| 

| 


goodneſs: Fiſien in Japan, and Nankin in China pro-, 
duce the belt, 
The Chineſe plant whole fields with Tea; the Ja- 
paneſe only the borders of fields fronting the South, 
From fix to a dozen of the berries are planted toge- 
ther (as they are very apt to fail) and covered with 
dung and earth: It is ſaid, that they are three years \ 
in coming up, and that they are carefully covered in 
the winter with ſtraw. After a certain number of 
years, which Kæmpfer limits between ſeven and ten, 
appear the admired leaves: After theſe have been ga- 
thered, the plant is either cut down, and new ſhoots 
expected from the root, or extirpated and renewed | 
| 
| 


- from ſeed. As the berries are extremely apt to ſpoil, 
inſomuch as to require being planted quite freſh in their 


native climate, and as the ſhrub does not bear being 
removed 
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removed entire, there are little hopes of our being ever T. 
able to introduce it into Europe: Nor would it, pro 


bably, in theſe colder climates, prove equal in quality 
to the Chineſe, ſince even in China and Japan it proves 
reatly different in different provinces. PEO 

If the winter does not prove very ſevere, the leaves 
come forth in February, and about the end of this 
month, or the beginning of the next, the firſt collec- 
tion is made. Theſe early tender leaves are the true 
Imperial, called alſo improperly bloom Tea; but they 
cannot be the ſort to which the Dutch give that 
name, as being ſold upon the ſpot, to the princes of 
the country, for vaſtly more than the common Bloom- 
tea is fold for in Europe. About the end of. March 
or the beginning of April, the ſecond and moſt con- 
ſiderable crop is gathered: A large linen cloth is 
ſtretched over the buſh, to defend from the ſun not 
only the gatherers, but the leaves themſelves, leſt 
they ſhould dry too faſt, and loſe their flavour. The 
leaves are picked one by one, ſo curiouſly, that the 
moſt induſtrious can ſcarcely collect four pounds in 
.a day. They are commonly divided into four ſort- 
ments; of which the ſmaller upper ones are the beſt, 
the larger lower ones the worſt, and the intermediate 
of a middling goodneſs. The third collection is in 
the end of April or beginning of May : This like- 
wiſe affords different forts, which are thoſe moſt! 
brought into Europe: The very beſt fort which we 
meet with here, called Imperial Ta, is but the lower 
leaves of the ſecond crop. About the end of May, 
all the leaves on the plant are gathered promiſcuouſly, 
without ſorting, and ſold about the ſtreets ro the 
poorer people; theſe being the worſt of all, and un- 
fit for being cured in the Chineſe manner. 

The Japaneſe, who ſwallow their Tea in ſubſtance 
along with its infuſion, dry it haſtily in iron pans 
over the fire, and grind it into powder, The Chi- 
neſe, on the other hand, are very curious of preſer- 
ving the leaves entire, and roll them up that they 
may be leſs apt to break in carriage. So ft:on as 
gathered, they are brought into an apartment fur- 
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22. niſhed with a number of little furnaces, each of which 


is covered with a ſmooth iron plate. The leaves are 


ſpread upon the plates, and kept rolling with the 
hands, in one direction, till they become moderately 
dry, and begin to curl up about the edges, when 
they are immediately ſwept off upon tables covered 
with ſmooth cloſe mats, on which one perſon continue; 
to rol] them over and over, whilſt another fans them 
that they may cool haſtily, and retain the curl, This 
proceſs is repeated two or three times or oftener, ac. 
cording as the leaves are diſpoſed to unbend upon 
ſtanding, If exſiccated without artificial heat, or by 
a very loft one, they rarely take the curl, and never 
hold it. 

Meiſter relates, that the leaves are put into a hot 
kettle juſt emptied of boiling water; and that in this 


they are kept cloſely covered till cold, and then com- 


mitted to the hot plates: According to Lemery, they 
are held in the (team of water. But Kæmpfer men- 


tions nothing of all this; and if any ſuch thing is 


ractiſed in regard to Green tea, I ſhould imagine it to 
be only for ſoftening ſuch of the leaves as have hap- 
pened to grow too dry, and would break in the curl- 
ing. Boerhaave pretends that the preparers employ 
reen Vitriol for improving the colour of the ea: 
This I judge to be falſe, becauſe green Vitriol, inſtead 
of heightening the green colour of Tea, changes it to 
an inky blackneſs. | 
Thus much of the Green-tea. With regard to Bo- 
hea, I have not been able to meet with any 1atisfaCtory 
account, either in books, or from the eommunication 


of merchants ; of both which, great numbers have 


been conſulted. Kæmpfer, and Dr. Cunningham, 
phyſician to the Fngliſh ſettlement at Chuſan, affirm, 


that it is the leaves of the firſt collection; but this 


muſt certainly be a miſtake, as all the travellers agrec 
that none of the Grit crop is brought into Europe, but 
that it is all reſerved for the princes of the land, and 


| ſold at an immenſe price in China itſelf ; whereas Bo- 


hea comes over in large quantity, and is cheaper than 


the ſecond and third crops, if not than the _— a”. 
0 . 
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poſſibly a particular kind of Bohea is made from the T 


rſt crop, for the uſe of the nobility z and our Bohea, wv 


repared in imitation of that, from the third and fourth 
collections, or perhaps from the earlier growths alſo 
in thoſe provinces where the plant does not come to 
ſuch perfection as to afford a good Green-tea. The 
dark - browniſh colour, and Roſe flavour obſerved in 
this kind of tea, I hold, with Sigeſbeck, to be artifi- 
cial : The method of curation deſcribed by Meiſter, 
which certainly is in general not. practiſed for the 
Green, probably is for the Bohea, which receives, per- 
haps, in the kettle, both its tincture and its flavour, 
This at leaſt is certain, that by a ſimilar proceſs good 
Bohea may be made among ourſelves ; a ſpecimen of 
which I have exhibited to a numerous audience. Some 
of the dealers in this commodity, in England, are not 
ignorant that certain European leaves, particularly 
thoſe of the Dog roſe and Cherry tree, may be ſo 
coloured and prepared, as to paſs for good Bohea. 
But I forbear to ſay any thing further of this manu- 
facture, leſt a handle ſhould be given for new abuſes. 
The Japan Tea has been obſerved to be of a clear- 
er green colour than the Chineſe, and to have its leaves 
ſmaller ; but which of the two is the beſt has not hi- 
therto been determined, ſome preferring the one, and 
others the other : This controverſy does but little 
concern us, the Chineſe being the only one brought 
into Europe, In China, Tea is divided into a great , 
number of different ſortments : There are ſixteen or 
twenty of the green leaves, from the difference in the 
collection only; and theſe are further multiplied, when 
the leaves are dry, by picking out ſuch as have mif- 
carried in the preparation. Among us, there are three 
principal kinds of green, and five of Bohea: From 
what province they are brought, of what crop they - 
are the produce, and to which of the Chineſe ſorts 
they belong is unknown : They have all names, but 
theſe are merely arbitrary, and ſerve only for the con- 
veniency of the dealer. The beſt of the Green-teag 
is called Bing, Imperial and Bloom-tea, Thea imperia- 
lis folio amplo laxo of Dale: The ſecond beſt, Hyſſon, 
Vol. II. L Thea 
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Thea viridis optima folio oblongo Dal: The thijd ot 
worſt, Singlo, Thea viridis folio minore Dal. Of Bohea 
(Thea fuſca folio ad nigredinem vergente) the ſorts are 
Ordinary, Pecco, Congo, Camho, and Souchon ; 
of which the firſt is the worſt, and the laſt is the beft. 
The Chineſe are extremely curious and cleanly in 


every branch of the Tea manufacture. They gather | 


the leaves, as I have been well aſſured, with glove 
made of a thin kind of leather. The workmen em. 
loyed in the curation are reſtrained, for a fortnight 
fore, from flatulent foods, and whatever might 
endanger communicating any ill flavour. The Tea, 
when cured, is packed up in large veſſels made of ; 
mixture of Lead and Tin called Calin, or in wooden 
cheſts lined with this compoſition, or in canniſters of 
tinned plates ſoldered with the fame, fo tight, that 
they may be kept occaſionally under water. 
As ſoon as Tea became known in Europe, with 
its uſes among the Chineſe, all the European nation: 
thirſted after it. Its great price at that time con- 
fined it to the rich, whence the learned were induced 
to examine the European plants, with a view to dil- 
cover a cheap ſuccedaneum to it. The moſt cele- 
brated of our ſubſtitutes is Veronica, on which Hoff. 
mann and Joh. Francus have written particular diſ- 
ſertations. The leaves of the red Whortle-berry and 


- Roſe buſh are at preſent in greater eſteem, and come 


Tea itſelf in Europe or America, The firſt of thete 


nearer to the taſte of the true Tea than any of the 
other plants that have been employed for this pur- 
poſe, as Betony, Nettles, Agrimony, Coltsfoot, Eye. 
bright, Strawberry, Scabious, Cowllips, Golden. rod, 


Cherry- tree, Peach- tree, Wall rue, ſharp leaved Plan- 
tane, Sanicle, Liverwort, Long wort, Brankurſine, 


Balm, Sage, Roſemary, Sc. I admit, with the re- 
commenders of theſe plants, that they are poſſeſſed 
of conſiderable virtues, greater in particular caſes, 
than any that Tea can pretend to; yet ſtill they want 
the chief excellence of Tea, that of being a diluent 
almoſt univerſally acceptable. 

Some pretended to have diſcovered the oriental 
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was Simon Paulli, who obſtinately maintained that Tz a. 
Tea was no other than the Chameleagnus or Dutch wv 
Myrtle, but was refuted by ſeveral botaniſts in Europe, 

and by the ſpecimens ſent by Dr. Cleyer. The next 

was Father Labat, who in his voyages to America, 
relates, that in Martinico there grows a plant called 

wild Tea, agreeing in all reſpects with the China ſort, 

except that it has not ſo much of the Violet ſmell; 

« for in every other reſpect, he ſays, it is aſſuredly 

« the ſame thing,” He adds further, that he had 
procured Tea-ſeeds from the Eaſt-Indies, and raiſed 

the plant in America. That he was miſtaken here 


, (as he often was in botanic matters) is obvious from 
1 his own account: His ſeeds were ſmaller than Poppy 
of ſeeds, whilſt thoſe of Tea are a kind of large nut or 
* berry : His flowers had each but four ſtamina, whilſt 

in one of the Tea-flowers Kæmpfer counted two hun- 
th dred and thirty. The plant is no other than that 
7 called in England Weſt- India Tea, Ly/imachie pur- 
4 puree affinis Americana, procumbens, anonidis vernæ fru- 


dl teſcentis folio ſingulari glabro of Plukenet, found plen- 
1 tifully by Sir Hans Sloane about Spaniſh-Town in 


. Jamaica. About twenty years ago there was another 

f. pretended diſcovery of Tea in the imperial domini- 

. ons: But this like the others, when examined by a 

id botaniſt, was found to be a quite different plant, the 

e Butrys ambraſioides mexicana of Caſpar Bauhine. The 

he Jeſuits have at times made great noiſe with this plant, 

2 under the name of Roman Tea. I ſhall here add one 

4 more kind of Tea, uſed lately in France: When I 

d, was in Paris, about the year 1718, Tea and Coffee 1 
n. being common liquors, thoſe who affected diſtinction I 
c, drank nothing but Apalachine, ſo called from the by 
0 American territory of which it is the produce: It is i 


the leaf of a tree ſomewhat reſembling. the Almond, 
called by the natives Caſſine, by Hermann Euonymo 


adfinis ethiopica, ſempervirens, fructu globoſo ſcabro, fo- 
a lis, ſalicis, rigidis, ſerratis. We ſhall now drop the 
1 counterfeits, and return to the true Tea. 
4 The Oriental Tea, as we have already ſeen, is of 


tuo kinds, Green and Bohea. The firſt is not only 
<Kernally green, but likewiſe imparts the ſame colour 
L 2 to 
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— fuſion; its prevailing ſmell is generally that of vio. 


lets or new hay : Bohea on the other hand is exter- 
nally of a blackiſh brown colour, gives a browniſh 
tincture to Water, and ſmells of roſes. Green Tea 
ſhould be choſen freſh, of a fine colour, not inclining 
to a org. wy browniſh, which are marks of too 
great age, well rolled, conſiſting of entire leaves, 
thoroughly dry ſo as to be friable betwixt the fingers, 
of a bitteriſh ſubaſtringent not ungrateful taſte, and a 
pleaſant light ſmell. When either the Violet or Hay. 
ſmell are very ſtrong, we may ſuſpect them to be 
introduced by art, the leaves having but little from 
nature: The firſt is communicated by putting into 
the caniſters a little Florence Orris root; the latter, 
by placing the Tea for a few days, wrapt in papers, 
among new made Hay ; this leaf being remarkably 
ſuſceptible of 'any kind of flavour, There are other 
abuſes common among the Dutch ; as mixing, with 
the Tea, leaves of European growth and manufac- 
ture; and introducing into the old decayed Green, 
a freſh tincture. | 


The preparation and uſe of Tea as a dietetic hquor, | 


are in general well known. With regard to its me- 
dical effects, ſome have exceſſively extolled, and others 
as extravagantly condemned it, The moſt virulent 
of its antagoniſts is Simon Faulli, who had ſeizes 
every opportunity of expreſſing his diſlike to it: His 
royal Maſter, the King of Denmark, who had found 
reat benefit from Tea, he vehemently diſſuaded 
Nom continuing its uſe, affirming it to be extremely 
unwholeſome ; but all he gained from his Majeſty 
was this equivocal anſwer, Credo ITE non eſſe ſanum. 
Tea is in many caſes a very uſeful liquor; a grate- 


ful diluent in health, and a ſalutary drink in ſickneſs: 


It attenuates viſcid juices, promotes the natural ex- 
cretions, excites appetite, and proves ſerviceable par- 
ticularly in fevers, in immoderate ſleepineſs, after 3 
debauch, and in head-achs ariſing from that caule : 


No other plant is known, whoſe infuſion paſſes off 


more freely by the emunctories of the body, or More 
1 ly by 8 8 ſpeedily 
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ſpeedily excites the ſpirits. It is not however with- T = a. 
out its inconveniences : In habitual colics it is found —. 


to do harm, and in urinary obſtructions it ſnould be 
ſparingly drank : Its immoderate uſe is productive of 
cacochymic, cachectic, chlorotic diſorders, and weak- 
ens the tone of the ſtomach and nervous ſyſtem. It 
is faid, when new, to be narcotic, and to diſorder the 
ſenſes; but to loſe this quality, in great part by the 
exſiccation, and totally by being kept for a year: In 
the Tea countries, it is a principal caution to abſtain 
from it till this period, but in Europe there is no dan- 
ger of its being uſed too new. | | 
Some aſcribe the good or ill effects obſerved from the 
uſe of Tea wholly to the leaves, and others to the Wa- 
ter, The ſimple element has undoubtedly a conſider- 


able ſhare in both : It is not, as ſome have ſuppoſed, 


the virtue of the Tea-leaf, but the warm aqueous li- 
quor, with the climate and diet, that preſerves the in- 
habitants of China and Japan from calculous and gouty 
diforders—— But on the other hand, that the herb 
communicates alſo ſome peculiar qualities to the liquor, 
is equally certain: In weak ſtomachs, a moderately 
ſtrong infuſion of Tea, without Sugar, generally pro- 
vokes a puke : An infuſion of two or three drams of 
Bohea in two ounces of Water, is a common emetic 
among the Chineſe ; and the Green is ſometimes em- 
ployed in the like intention among ourſelves, 

It now remains to examine the - phyſico-chemical 
ſtructure of Tea. Authors in general make a ſa- 
line ſubſtance its prevailing principle: One ſtands 
up for a volatile, another for a fixed Salt; one for an 
alcaline, another for an acid, and another for an oily 
ſalt; one will have it ſmooth, another pointed and 
rough; one nitrous, and another ſulphureous. But 


all theſe Salts are creatures of imagination, experi- 


ment diſcovering nothing of them. The experimen- 

tal analyſis of Tea turned out as follows: | 
An ounce of fine Green Tea, digeſted with freſh 

parcels of Water, yielded four drams two ſcruples of 


gummy extract; and afterwards, with Spirit, only one 


(cruple of reſinous extract; three drams remaining 
L 32 undit- 


t reſpetive menſtrua, an ounce gave four 
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j | rams and a 
half of ſpirituous, and afterwards four ſcruples of 


watery extract; the reſiduum weighing three drams 
ten grains. The green colour reſides wholly, and 
the aſtringency chiefly, in the reſinous part; the re. 
ſinous extract, made by applying Spirits at firſt, be. 
ing much ſtronger and more aſtringent, and at the 
ſame time more ungratetul, than the gummy extract 
prepared by applying Water at firſt, In diſtillation, 

ure Spirit brought over nothing from the Tea: 
Water elevated all its flavour. 

An ounce of Bohea yielded with Water five drams 
of gummy, and afterwards with Spirit one ſcruple of 
reſinous extract; two drams and a half of indiſſolu- 
ble matter being left: Another ounce, treated firſt 
with ſpirit, gave three drams and a ſcruple of reſi- 
nous, and afterwards five ſcruples of gummy extract; 
the reſiduum amounting to three drams. Though 
the watery tinctures of Bohea are different in colour 
from thoſe of the Green, the ſpirituous are nearly of 
the ſame green colour. The diſtilled Waters alſo 
are in flavour much alike, and the diſtilled Spirits 
equally void of flavour. But the firſt reſinous ex- 
tract of Bohea is conſiderably leſs ungrateful than 
that of the other; and the Reſin extracted after 
Water, more ſo. 

A ſpirituous extract made from either kind of 
Tea, poſſeſſes the whole of its taſte and ſmell : But 
in the watery extract, prepared in the common man- 
ner, all the fine flavour of the leaf is loſt; Never- 
theleſs, if the inſpiſſation of the watery infuſion be 
performed without communication with the air, and 
in the gentle heat of a water-bath, the extract will 
turn out, next to the infuſion, one of the moſt ele- 
gant preparations. Such an extract, curiouſly pre- 
pared, may be of uſe to travellers; the bulk of 2 
pea, diſſolved in Water, forming an extemporaneous 
Tea, without any apparatus. According to ſome, 
the Indians themſelves have a preparation of this kind, 
for making, Tea upon a journey. 
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A ſolution of Vitriol of Iron dropt in ſmall quan- Tea. 
tity into an infuſion of Tea, changes its colour to a 


muddy Violet: A larger quantity turns it to an inky 
blackneſs, a proof that Tea poſſeſſes an aſtringent 
uality. On ſtanding for ſome time, a precipitate 
falls: It is pretty ſingular, that after the precipita- 
tion, the liquor appears greeniſh. Infuſions of Tea, 
like thoſe of other vegetables, are made deeper co- 
loured by alcalies, particularly by thoſe of the fixed 
kind; and paler by acids, both of the minera] and 
vegetable kingdom. 

COFFEE. is originally the produce of Arabia, 
and was not known in Europe till the year 1650 : 
t is now cultivated alſo in Perſia, in the Eaſt-Indies, 
particularly the iſland Java, and in America, It is 


raiſed likewiſe in botanic gardens in different parts 


of Europe, but not without ſhelter and artificial heat: 
Prince Eugenc's noble garden at Vienna produced 
Coffee more than ſufficient for his own conſumption. 
The tree is uſually ſmall, though ſometimes it riſes 
to the height of twenty, thirty, and even forty feet : 
It is an evergreen, and at all ſeaſons of the year is 
found loaded with flowers and fruit. The flower is 
highly odoriferous, and reſembles that of the Jaſ- 
mine, of which the Coffee-tree is held a ſpecies : 
Juſſieu calls it Faſminum Arabicum lauri folio, cujus ſe- 
men apud nos Cafe dicitur, The Arabians name the 
tree Buy or Bon, whence the common expreſſion of 
Coffee Beans: The dietetic infuſion prepared from the 


leeds, they call Cahoueh, or Coave, whence Coffee or 


Coffee. The entire fruit fomewhat reſembles a cherry: 
It contains under a pulpy ſkin, an oval kernel, which 
ſeparates longitudinally into two parts, each covered 
with a thin ſhell and marked with a furrow on the flat 
lide where they were joined. The ripe fruit is tho- 
roughly dried in the ſun, and heavy wooden or ſtone 
rollers paſſed over it; by which the ſeeds are parted, 


and the ſkins or ſhells broken, ſo as to be ſeparated. 


by winnowing. h 

Three ſorts of Coffee are diſtinguiſhed in trade; 
Arabian or Levant, Eaſt- Indian or Java, and Weft- 
| L 4 Indian 
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Coeyer. Indian or Surinam Coffee : The firſt is the ſmalleſt, 
== and of a ſomewhat darker yellow colour than the other 


/ 


ſorts ; the ſecond is the largeſt and of the paleſt ye. 
low; the third of a middling ſize, and in colour preen- 
iſh. The green colour of this laſt may probably pro. 
ceed from its coming over freſher than the others, or 
perhaps from its not attaining to ſuch a degree of ma. 
turity. All the ſorts are green in their unripe ſtate; 
and even thoſe. which by maturity or age have ac- 
quired the darkiſh yellow or browniſh colour, give a 
green tincture to water. | 

T wo ounces of theſe ſeeds yielded with Water five 
drams, and afterwards with Spirit twenty-ſix grains 
of extract : On treating the ſame quantity firſt with 
Spirit and then with Water, the ſpirituous extract 
amounted to three drams and a half, and the watery to 
two drams: The indiſſoluble reſiduum weighed in both 
caſes ſomewhat more than ten drams and a half: In 


diſtillation, rectified Spirit brings over nothing, and Wa- 


ter nothing conſiderable. The ſpirituous extract is in 
taſte the ſtrongeſt, and not a little nauſeous: The 
watery is ſweetiſh and agreeable. | 
The peculiar flavour for which Coffee is admired, 
1s communicated by roaſting : Common Beans, Peas 


and other farinaceous ſubſtances, receive from that 


proceſs a ſimilar flavour, and have been ſometimes 
uſed as ſuccedanea to Coffee, and fraudulently mixed, 
by the venders of that commodity, with ſuch as is fold 
in powder. Dillenius has given an expreſs diſſertation 
(in the Epbem. Nat. Curioſo.) on the ſubſtances which 
in ſmell and taſte reſemble Coffee; and finds that roaſt- 
ed Rye and roaſted Almonds, come the neareſt to it. 

Sixteen ounces of Coffee were reduced by roaſting 
to twelve ounces : The exhaling vapour, caught in 
proper veſſels, condenſed into a liquor weighing four 
ounces, chiefly aqueous, ſlightly impregnated with 
acid, and with a ſubtile Oil of an empyreumatic but 
agreeable ſmell like that of the roaſted Coffee itſelf. 

The flavour of the roaſted ſeeds depends on a ſimi- 


lar oily matter, ſo volatile as to be diſſipated on keep- 


ing, but in too ſmall quantity to be collected in its 
proper 
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r form by diſtillation either with Water cr Spirit: Corres. 
The diſtilled Water taſtes and ſmells conſiderably of vx 


the Coffee, the diſtilled Spirit much leſs, 

Sixteen ounces of roaſted Coffee yielded ſeven oun- 
ces two drams two ſcruples of watery, and afterwards 
ye drams one ſcruple of ſpirituous extract: On in- 
verting the procedure, I obtained from the ſame quan- 
tity, four ounces four ſcruples of ſpirituous, and four 
ounces of watery extract: The reſiduum in both caſes 
was nearly in the ſame quantity, namely eight ounces, 
or one half of the Coffee, 

The ſpirituous extracts of Coffee are in taſte nau- 
ſous : The watery, particularly that made by apply- 
ing Water at firſt, are ſufficiently agreeable, ſomewhat 
like that of Walnuts, with a pleaſant bitteriſnneſs. 

With regard to the medical qualities of Coffee, the 
common infuſions or rather decoctions of it appear to 
be in general innocent; to be little diſpoſed to pro- 
duce the ill effects aſcribed to them by ſome; and to 
have little claim to the extraordinary virtues for which 


they are recommended by others. Simon Paulli was 


the firſt who condemned the uſe of Coffee as well as 
Tea; But his prejudices againſt it are built on no bet- 
ter foundation than a ridiculous hiſtory related in 
Olearius's travels. 
VERONICA or MALI SPEEDWELL (Veronica 
mas ſupina & vulgatiſſima C. B.) a ſmall plant co 
mon in uncultivated places, is greatly recomme 
by Hoffmann and Joh, Francus as a ſubſtitute to Tea, 
and is ſaid to be of excellent ſervice in diſorders of the 
breaſt and many other diſeaſes, *' N 
The leaves of Veronica have a bitteriſh ſomewhat 
aſtringent taſte, with a very weak ſmell. An ounce 
of the leaves, picked and dried, yielded with Water 
hve drams and a ſcruple, and afterwards with Spirit 


only nine grains of extract, the reſiduum weighing two 


drams thirty five grains: On inverting the order of 
applying the menſtrua, I obtained, from an ounce, 


| three drams two ſcruples of ſpirituous, and a dtam and 


a half of watery extract, the irdiſſoluble reſiduum 
amounting to two drams forty-fix grains. 15 
The 
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Vzzoxr- The extract made by Spirit at firſt contains the green 


CA. 


colour, and all the active matter of the herb; feci. 


> fied Spirit extracting the whole of its taſte and ſmell, 


XXX, 


and elevating nothing in its exhalation. The wate 
extract is weaker than the ſpirituous : The diſtilled 
Water ſmells and taſtes a little, and but a little, of the 
Veronica: If the herb be previouſly fermented, we 
obtain by diſtillation a liquor ſtrongly impregnated 
with its flavour. 

| Hoffman reports, that Veronica, burnt to aſhes, 
yields a larger quantity of fixed alcaline Salt than any 


other plant except Wormwood. I made the experi. 


ment three different ways. Sixteen ounces of the leaves, 
diſtilled in a retort, left five ounces of a black coal, 
which by gentle burning in the open air, was reduced 
to one ounce of aſhes: From this were obtained, by 
elixation with Water and inſpiſſation, two drams and 
two ſcruples of Salt. Another pound of the leaves 
being burnt ſlowly with a ſmothering heat, the aſhes 
— an ounce and a half, and the Salt two drams 


thirty- five grains, of which one dram and a half aſſu- 
med a cry 


alline form. A third pound, burnt with 
a flaming fire, gave ten drams and a half of aſhes, from 
which were obtained one dram of cryſtalliſed and four 
ſcruples of inſpiſſated ſalt. This plant therefore does 
not afford near ſo much Salt as has been reported, nor 
is the Salt purely alcaline, great if not the greateſt, part 
of it being, as Stahl has juſtly obſerved, marine Salt, 
The aſhes, in the two firſt experiments, were ponde- 
rous, and of a yellowiſh white colour; in the lalt, they 
were light, ſpongy, and of a bluiſh white. 
LUNGWORT, Pulmonaria, is a ſpecies of 


Lunc- Moſs ( Muſcus pulmonarius, C. B.) growing upon trees, 
won r. of a very irregular figure, concave and greeniſh on the 
— ſide next the tree, convex and yellowiſh on the upper 


ſide, full of holes, thin, membranous, like leather or 
paper, internally of a whitiſh colour. It has been 
Feld a ſpecific in diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, as 
alſo in dyſenteries, vomiting, &c. though the virtues 
aſcribed to it do not appear to have any good founda 
tion. | i 
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An ounce, digeſted in freſh parcels of rectified Spi- 
fit, gave five drams wanting half a ſcruple of reſinous 
extract; and afterwards with Water only twelve grains 
of a gummy one : Another ounce, treated firſt with 
Water and then with Spirit, yielded three drams of 
gummy and two ſcruples of reſinous extract: So that 
a conſiderably larger quantity of the two extracts is 
gained when Spirit than when Water is applied firſt. 

| obſerved allo, that the green colour reſides in the 
refinous parts; that the ſpirituous extract is difficult- 
ly reduced to a due conſiſtence; that the firſt ſpiri- 
tuous extract 1s very apt to grow mouldy, contracting 
in a ſhort time not only white hairy effloreſcences, but 
likewiſe a yellow powdery matter ; that the firſt ex- 
tratts, whether made with Water, or with Spirit, re- 
tain in part the ill ſmell perceivable in the Lungwort 
itſelf; that in diſtillation, Spirit of Wine ariſes unchan- 
ged; and that the diſtilled Water has only a kind of 
ungrateful muſtineſs. 

PAREIKA BRAVA, Butua, Cipo de Cobra, 
is the root of a velvet. leaved climbing plant, growing 
in the Brazils, called by Ray Convoluulus Brazilianus, 
fare odo petalo, monococcus. The root 1s pretty large, ir- 
regular, of a woody texture, compoſed of longitudi- 
nal fibres, which partly ſeparate in drying, ſo as to 
leave manifeſt vacuities. 

Mr. Geoffroy, in a ſhort Memoir for the year 1710, 
makes two ſorts of this root; one of a whitiſh colour 
on the outſide and a Citron yellow within, the other 
brown. without and browniſh yellow within. I have 
been aſſured, that both are the roots of the ſame plant; 
that the young roots are externally ſomewhat whitiſh, 
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and internaliy of a light Citron yellow; and that by 


age they become paler within, and of a dark ſometimes 
blackiſh brown colour without. a 
This root is ſaid by Pomet to have been firſt intro- 
duced into France in the year 1688, by M. Amelot 
then embaſſador in Portugal. Helverius brought ir 
into great eſteem as a medicine, for diſſolving and 
promoting the expulſion of thick viſcid juices, in ne- 
Phritic, icteric, hydropic and other diſorders, It has 
no 
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ſmells ſomewhat like liquorice : To the taſte it diſco. 
vers as it were a ſweetneſs and bitterneſs blended to. 
gether. N 

An ounce cut in ſmall pieces, and digeſted in freſh 


| | parcels of rectified Spirit of Wine ſo long as it conti. 


nued to give any tinge to the menſtruum, yielded on 
inſpiſſating the tinctures, two drams three grains of 
reſinous extract, after which, Water extracted one 
dram, leaving five drams undiſſolved. On invertin 
the order of applying the reſpective menſtrua, the ſame 
quantity of the root yielded two drams one ſcruple of 
watery, and afterwards one dram ſix grains of ſpiri- 
tuous extract: The indiſſoluble reſiduum weighed in 
this caſe but four drams and a half. The firſt ſpiri- 
tuous exttact is in taſte the ſtrongeſt of all the prepa- 
rations: The firſt watery extract alſo contains nearly 
the whole of the active matter of the root, though it 
does not prove near ſo ſtrong as the ſpirituous: The 
extracts made by Spirit after Water, or by Water af- 
ter Spirit, have very little taſte. Nothing ariſes in dif. 
tillation either with Spirit or with Water. 
CHINA, Ctrna, or Scy1na-RooT is of two kinds, 
Oriental and Occidental. The two plants differ little 


or nothing in the leaves, flowers, or ſeeds, but conſi- 
derably in the root, and remarkably in the time of 


flowering; the Chineſe blowing only in June and Ju- 
ly, whilſt the American produces flowers ſucceſſively 
almoſt all the year. By ſome botaniſts they are reter- 
red to the genus of Smilax aſpera, by others to that of 


Senecio: Ihe flower is compoſed of a number of floſ- 


culi, of a gold yellow colour ; the leaves narrow and 
indented, like thoſe of Dandelion. A+ be; 
The root, when freſh, is fle ſhy and full of juice; 
as brought to us, hard and woody: It is very irregu- 
lar, and full of knots. The Oriental fort which is ac- 
counted the beſt, is commonly ſhorter, thicker, leſs 
crooked and leſs knotty than the American: It is al- 
ſo of a much paler reddiſh white colour on the inſide, 
the American being of a pretty deep reddiſh, nearly 
like that of Biſtort: The outſide is of a reddiſh re 
3 a 
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brought over by the Dutch Eaſt- India company, in 
bags ofone hundred and twenty- five pounds: The mer- 
chants in Batavia give the Chineſe, for ſuch a bag, com- 
monly four florins, ſometimes more, at the higheſt ten. 

As this root is very ſubject to be preyed upon by 
worms, the induſtrious Dutch have contrived means 
for palliating that imperfection. I was once in a houſe 
at Amſterdam, where the manufacture of Aſafetida, 
Caranna, Caſtor, Muſk and ſundry other drugs, was 
carried on. Among other ingenious operators, there 
were ſix perſons fitting by a diſh, making old worm- 
eaten China roots as fair and freſh coloured as any 
that ever came from China. They had a maſs com- 
poſed of powdered China- root, Bole Armenic, and 
Gum Tragacanth, with probably ſome admixture of 
Litharge, for it was very heavy : This looked, when 
dry, exactly of the reddiſh-white colour of the internal 
part of the root. Withthis mixture they curiouſly filled 
all the holes they could come at, then penciled the root 
all over with ſome of the ſame mals diluted afterwards 
with another tincture, and laſtly rubbed it with Soap. 

The beſt China-root is moderately compact and 
heavy; when broke, not mealy or duſty, but cloſe 
and of an oily or reſinous appearance. It has no 
ſmell, and ſcarcely any taſte, or only a ſlight kind of 
altringency. Two ounces yielded five {cruples of ſpi- 
rituous extract, and afterwards four drams fourteen 
grains of watery extract: On inverting the order of 
applying the menſtrua, I obtained from the ſamꝭ quan- 
ity, five drams ten grains of watery, and afterwards 
only fourteen grains of ſpirituous extract. 36 

Decoctions of this root drank freely, are ſaid to pro- 
mote perſpiration and urine, and have been greatly 
commended in the venereal diſeaſe : They do not ap- 
pear, however, to have any conſiderable virtue. If 
ius root poſſeſſes any medicinal activity, the ſpiritu- 
ous extract promiſes from its taſte to be the belt pre- 
paration, | 


 SARSAPARILLA, Salſaparilla, Zarza, the XXXIIT. 
root of another American Smilax, conliſts of a num- . 
ber 
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; full brown, or a blackiſh. The greateſt quantities are Cπiüů » 
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Sar5aPar ber of long, ſmooth, flexible ſtrings hanging from one 


RILLA. 
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head, eaſily ſplit from end to end. There are differ. 
ent ſpecies of this plant, and the roots of ſeveral of 
them are met with in the ſhops. Monardus diſtin. 


guiſhes three: One brought from New Spain, of a 


whiter colour and ſlenderer than the reſt; another, from 
the province Honduras, of a darker aſh- grey colour, 
thicker, and better than the foregoing; and the third, 
from the neighbourhood of Guay aqui in the province 
of Quito (hence called Sarſaparilla Guajaquillana) of a 
darker colour than either of the others, inclining to 
black, thicker, longer, ſometimes of the length of a 


man. Three ſorts are at preſent alſo diſtinguiſhed in 


the ſhops; one of which comes over in circular coils, 


another in ſhort, and the third in long bundles: The 
firſt is called Virginian or Engliſh, the ſecond Spa- 
niſh, and the third Liſbon Sarſaparilla. The firſt is 
univerſally preferred, the others being ſubject to have 
decayed roots and different foreign matters in the 
middle of the bundle. It is rare to meet with Sarſa- 


parilla that is truly good. The beſt is externally of a 


light brown colour, not greyiſh, or dark brown, much 
leſs of a blackiſh hue: Internally it is white, and in 
appearance as it were farinaceous, with a compact pith 
in the middle, not porous or ſpongy, much leſs pow- 


dery or duſty. It has no ſmell, and hardly any taſte, 


or only a juſt perceptible bitteriſh and ſomewhat mu- 
cilaginous one. | 

From ſixteen drams of the choiceit roots were ob- 
tained fix drams of watery, and afterwards only half 
a ſcruple of ſpirituous extract: Spirit applied at firſt 
to the ſame quantity of the root, extracted four drams, 
after which water took uptwo; the indiſſoluble earthy 


reſiduum weighed in the firſt caſe nine drams fifty 


grains, in the latter ten drams. Both the extracts made 
at firſt were bitteriſh, with this difference, that the 
ſpirituous was the moſt difagreeable, and the watery 


ſomewhat ſaline: The ſecond extracts, or thoſe 


made by water after ſpirit, and by ſpirit after water, 
had ſcarcely any taſte. Neither water or ſpirit brought 
over any thing conſiderable in diſtillation. 


This 
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This root is ſaid to be remarkably ſerviceable in Sazxs4- 
venereal and cancerous diſorders, and in impurities ARI 


and viſcidities of the blood and juices in general. — 
5 Some have given it in the form of powder, but it is — 
more generally and more advantageouſly directed in 

\ decoctions. The watery decoction and extract ſeem 

| to be the beſt preparations, though the ſpirituous alſo 

are not to be rejected The colour of the tinctures 

is nearly the ſame with thoſe of Sopewort ; the ſpi- 

: WH riwous being of a yellowiſh red, and the watery of a 

" reddiſh-brown. : 

2 SOPEWORT, Saponaria (Saponaria major læ- XXXIV, 
n is, C. B) fo called from the freſh leaves of the plant d 

; cleaning the hands like Sope, grows wild in woods ; 
bt and meadows, but is eaſily propagated in gardens : 

4 t loves a moiſt and ſomewhat ſandy ſoil : It rambles 

1 ſurprizingly with its roots, ſpreading in a little time 

76 to a valt compaſs, ſo as not to be ealily extirpated. 

” The root is Jong and ſender, with knots and fibres 

A here and there, covered with a reddiſh-brown bark, 

7 under which lies a white tough ſubſtance, and in the 

ch middle a yellowiſh pith. This root has no manifeſt 

in ſmell: Its taſte is ſweetiſn, accompanied with a light 


pungency. It has lately come into eſteem as a re- 
ſolvent and purifier of the blood, of great ſervice in 
venereal and ſcrophulous diforders, ſimilar, but ſu- 
perior to Sarſaparilla : Stahl was extremely fond of it. 
On a chemical analyſis, by water and reftified ſpi- 
fit, two ounces of the root yielded eleven drams of 
watery, and only half a ſcruple of ſpiritgous extract, 
the reſiduum weighing four drams two ſcruples and 
a half: Two other ounces, treated firſt with ſpirit 
and then with water, gave five drams of ſpirituous, 
and ſix drams of watery extract, the reſiduum a- 
mounting to five drams. All the active parts are 
taken up by the menſtruum applied at firſt, whether 
watery or ſpirituous; the extracts made by water 
ater ſpirit, or by ſpirit after water, having ſcarcely 
any perceptible taſte. 
Both the firſt extracts, on being chewed a little, 
Over the mouth and fauces with a pleaſant, ſoft, 
{mooth, 
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Soys- ſmooth, ſlippery ſubſtance, like frothy Saliva, accom. 
woe r. jed wi J 
panied with a flight warmth and pungency: Th 
— ſpirituous is ſweeter and ſtranger than the 4. : 
The colour alſo of the ſpirituous tincture is a deeper 
reddiſh than that of the watery decoction. In diſt. 
2 lation, ſpirit elevates nothing, and the diſtilled water 
| has only a juſt ſenſible kind of ſweetiſnneſs. 


_. THE roots of common BuR Dock ( Bardana. per- 
UR - 


Dock. 


* 


ſonata, lappa major, are nearly ſimilar in quality to 
the foregoing: They have a ſlight ſweetiſh taſte with. 
out any ſmell, and are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the fame 
medicinal virtues. This root is pretty long, an inch 


or more in thickneſs, externally, of a yellow, a 
browniſh, and ſometimes of à dark brown colour, . 
internally for the moſt part ſomewhat hollow, mo- 0 

derately compact and of a blackiſh- grey colour to. a 
wards the ſurface, lined here and there with a white x 


ſoft matter, and furniſhed with a white ſpongy pith t 
in the middle. FTIR Les t 
Sixteen drams of the dry root yielded with water 1 


ſeven drams fifty-two grains of extract, and aſter- f. 
wards with rectified ſpitit two ſcruples and a half; 
from the ſame quantity, treated firſt with ſpirit, I ob- 0 


tained five drams ten grains, after which water ex- 
tracted three drams two {crupies two grains: When 
ſpirit was uſcd firſt, the indiſſoluble reſiduum weigh- 
ed ſeven drams fourteen grains; when water, ſeven 
drams twenty-two grains, Water appears to be the 
beſt menſtruum, and the diſtilled liquor to be of no 

value. | 113} 0 Yeo | 
It is affirmed in the Epbemerides nature curioſorum, 
that the leaves of this plant deflagrate in the fire like 
Nitre; and hence it is concluded, that Nitre, or 2 
nitrous Salt, is one of its eſſential ingredients. We 
have formerly obſerved, that plants imbibe Nitr F 

from nitrous foils: The Nitre in this experiment, ws 

7 no other than that caſual impregnation. I have bunt WW ® 
the leaves of Burdock, and; ſtrewed upon burning Bl 4 
coals an eſſential Salt extracted from them, witnour km 
obſerving the leaſt deflagration-or mark of "_ . fi 
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TURMERIC, Curcuma, Terrg merita, is the XXXVI.. 
root of an oriental plant, called by Tournefort Can- CY! 
yacorus radice crocea, growing in Cananor, Calecut, ,_— 


Goa, Malabar, Sc. There are two ſorts of this root, 
a long and a round: The firſt is the beſt, and hence 
iz the only one commonly made ule of. It ſhould 
be choſen large, freſh, compact, ponderous, not eaſy 
to break, of a fine yellow colour on the outſide, and 
a deep reddiſh-yellow within: It has a bitteriſh taſte, 
ind ſmells ſomewhat like Ginger. , 
This root is uſed by the Indians as a ſpice: Me- 
dicinally, it has been ſometimes given as a reſolvent 
in cachectic, icteric, hypochondriacal, hyſterical and 
other diſorders; but its principal ule is as a colouring 
drug, for dying cloth and {taining leather yellow, and 
in yellow varniſhes. It is obſervable, that fixed and 
volatile alcalies heighten its colour into a red, whilſt 
the nitrous and vitriolic acids weaken. and- incline it 
to a blackiſh-brown : If the root, however, be after- 
wards dried, its colour appears not to be greatly dif- 
ferent from what it was at firſt, | dt 
t gives out its colour both to watery and ſpiritu- 
ous menſtrua (i). Sixteen drams yielded with 3 


(i) Turmeric — colour to water and ae It communicates to water its 
own deep yellow colour, but to rectified Spirit of Wine a red. The 
leirituous tincture, applied upon warm Marble, gives a durable red ſtain, 
Woollen cloth, impregnated with a ſolution of Alum and-Tartar, ac- 
quires on being boiled with the watery decoction, an elegant, but not 
very durable Orange yellow or Gold coloured dye. It is rarely made 
" of by the dyers on account of its price and the reriſhableneſ of its 
colour, | 

There are ſeveral other colouring drugs which belong to this, claſs : 
principal are Fuſlick, Nephritic- wood, Log wood, Brazil wood; 


# ® 


dder, 
% 3 EE. 


FUSTICK is the wood cf a ſpecies, of Mulbercy-tree, growing in 
Jamaica and Brazil, called by Sis Hans Sloane Morus frudtu viridi, 

40 ſulpbureo linctario. It is of a deep Sulphur yellow colour, which it 
readily gives out both to water and to ſpirit, The watery decoction 
dyes prepared woollen of a very durable Orange yellow: The colour is 

hibed by the cloth in a moderate warmth without boiling. 

The Fuftet or Fuftel of the French is a yellow wood or root very differett 
zom our Fuſtick: It gives a fine Orange dye to woollen, but the co- 
lour is extremely periſhable in the air. The plant grows wild in Ital. 

+, I 1 > M | and 
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five drams and one ſcruple of extract, and afterward, 
with ſpirit only two ſcruples and a half, ten drams 


remaining 


and Provente, and is cultivated with us in gardens on account of the 


beauty of its flowers: It is called Venice ſumach, Cotinus coriaria or (ye. 
cigria; Cotinus mati his, C. B. 


NE PHRITIC-WO O b. 


TEIs wood is brought from the Eaſtern countries in large pieces 
covered with a dark blackiſh bark. The wood is hard, — 
compact, of a fine grain, of a, whitiſh or pale yellow colour on the out. 
ſide, and a duſky reddjſh-brown in the heart. Of the tree we have no 
very certain account. | 

This wood, particularly the outer pale part, gives out both to water 
and to reRified ſpirit, a deep tincture, appearing when placed betwixt 
the eye and the light, of a golden colour, in other lasten blue. 
Henee-it is named by Caſpar Bauhine Lignum peregrinum aguam cærulian 
reddens., By this mark it is eaſily diftinguiſhed from pieces of a different 
kind of weod, which are ſometimes mixed with it, and which give only 
a yellow tincture to water. 

It is remarkable, that the blue colour of the infuſion of Nephritie- 
wood is deftroyed hy acids, the liquor after the admixture of theſe, ap- 
pearing in all ſituations yellow; and that the addition of alcalies, eith:c 
of che $xed or volatile kind, in quantity ſufficient to neutralize the acid, 
reſtores the blueneſs. No other woody matter is known that gives any 
degree of blue tincture; and no other vegetable blue is known, that is 
thus deſtructible by acids. ä 
This wood is at preſent rarely met with in the ſhops, Nor is it ap- 
Plied to any uſe, except that ſome have employed it medicinally, and 
expected from its diuretic virtues, whence its name Nepbritic- auood. 


L O G W O O p. 


[,0GWOOD or Campeachy wood ( Lignan braxilig file, crak ti 
en J. B.) is the wood of a low prickly tree, which grows plentiful. 


ly about Campeachy on the Bay of Honduras, and has of late been in- 


roduced into ſome of the warmer of the Britiſh plantations, particulaly 
Mater It is a native of low marſhy places. The wood comes oer in 
pretty large logs, cleared from the bark: It is very hard, compact, heavy, 
and of a red colour. 

Logwood gives out its colour hoth to watery and ſpirituous menſtrus, 
but net readily to either: It requiies to be raſped and ground into fine 
powder, and boiled in ſeveral freſh parcels of the liquors, Rectiſied (p'- 
'rit extracts the colour more eaſily, and from a larger proportion of 1he 
wood than water does. ; 

The tinctures beth in water and in ſpirit are of a fine red, with an 


admixture, particularly in the watery one, of a violet or purple. Volatile 
alcaline Salts or Spirits incline the colour more to purple: The vegets- 


ble aud nitrous acids render it pale; the vitriolic and marine acids 


3 it. 


U 
4 


he watery decoction, wrote with on paper, loſes its redneſs in à few 
days, and becomes wholly violet. This colour it communicates alſo to 
woollen-cloth previouſly prepared by boiling with a ſolution of Alum 
and Tartar ; The dye 4 beautiful, but very periſhable, It is often * 
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remaining undiſſolved. The ſame quantity, treated Tor ms- 


firſt with ſpirit, gave two drams and a half, and after- 
wards 


by the dyers, as an ingredient in compound colours, for procuring cer. Woops. 


tain ſhades which are not eaſily hit by other materials. 

With Chalybeate ſolutions, it ſtrikes a black. Hence it is employed 
in conjunction with thoſe liquors, for ſtaining wood black for pifture- 
frames, &c. and with the addition of Galls, for dying cloth and hats 
black. The black dyes, in which this wood is an ingredient, have a 
particular luſtre and ſoftneſs, far beyond thoſe made with Galls and Vi- 
triol alone: The beauty, however, which it here imparts, is not perma- 
nent, any more than its own natural violet dye. 

On the ſame principle, it improves alſo the luſtre and blackneſs of 
writing ink. Ink made with Vitriol and Galls, does not attain to its 
fall blackneſs till after it has lain ſome time upon the paper: A due ad- 
dition of Logwood renders it of a deep black as it flows from the pen, 
eſpecially when Vinegar or white Wine is uſed for the menſtruum. 

Decoctions and extracts made from Logwood have an agreeable 
ſweetiſh taſte, followed by a ſlight aſtringency. They have lately been 
introduced into medicine, and given with ſucceſs in cafes where mild re- 


. ſtringents are required. They often tinge the ſtools, and ſometimes the 


urine of a red colour, 
B R A 2 1 1. 4 


BRAZ IL is a red-wood, brought from the province of that name in 
South- America, There are different ſorts of it, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Fernambouc, St. Martha, &c. What differences there are in 
the trees we know not: The woods, brought to us, differ little other- 
wiſe than as different parts of one log, ſome pieces being richer in co- 
lour than others. | 

This wood is called by Caſpar Bauhine baſtard Red-ſaunders, P/zudo- 
ſantalum rubrum five arbor Brazilie, Nany have confounded it with the 
true Red-ſaunders: The college of Bruſſels, in their account of that 
wood, have plainly miſtaken the Brazil for it. However the two trees 
may be allied in their botanic characters, the woods, chemically conſi- 
dered, are very obviouſly different; Brazil wood readily giving out its 
red colour to water, whilit Saunders gives no red tinge to any aqueous 
liquor. The watery tincture of Brazil however, is not quite ſo deep as 
that. made in rectified Spirit of Wine, or in volatile alcalne ſpirits. 

The ſpirituous tincture ſtains warm Marble of a purpliſh red, which 
upon increaſing the heat, becomes violet. Mr. du Fay informs us, in a 
rue upon this ſubje& in the French Memoirs, that if the ſtained Mar- 

le be covered with Wax and conſiderably heated, it changes through 
all the ſhades of brown, and fixes at laſt in a Chocolate colour. 

The colour of the watery decoction is heightened by Alum, and in- 
clined to a crimſon, A deco@ion made with Alum, in the proportion 
of about one part of the Salt to four of the wood, yields upon adding 
a'cal " Ley or volatile ſpirits, a kind of crimſon lake verging a little 
to violet, 

Solution of Tin in Aqua fortis, added to the decoflion, throws down 
a much finer coloured Precipitate, little inferior in beauty to Carmine. 
This experiment, firſt communicated in the Aa nature curioſorum, I 
have ſeveral times repeated with __ The quantity of lake 1s * 

2 when 
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Tus ur- wards with watter three drams and a half, ten dramt 
die. of earthy matter remaining as before. In diſtillation, 


pure 


Woors. When Alum is uſed in making the decoction; but the colour is much the 
— fineit without it. 

A tranſparent crimſon for water-colours is ſaid to be made by boiling 
the wood in ſmall Wort with a little Tartar. A large proportion of 
Tartar weakens the colour. All acids, if their quantity is conſilerable, 
have this effect: Thoſe of the mineral kingdom totally deftroy it. 

Brazil wood dyes woollen of a red colour, which does not want 
beauty, but has little durability. Mr. Hellot gives a pretty remarkable 
proceſs, by which both the beauty and permanency of the dye are im- 
proved. He directs the wood, cut in ſmall pieces, to be boiled in two 
freſh parcels of the hardeſt wel- water that can be procured ; the decoc- 
tions to be mixed together, and kept in a caſk, till they ferment, grow 
ſtale, and appear ropy like an unctuous Wine. The cloth is to be boil- 
ed for three hours with Alum and Tartar, in the proportion of ſix or 
eight ounces of the former, and two or leſs of the latter, to every pound, 
and afterwards kept moiſt, in a cool place, for eight or ten days, that it 
may be thoroughly penetrated by the Salts. A quantity of the (tale de- 
— of Br zil is made to boil in a copper, and ſome common coarſe 
(tuff, prepared as uſual with Alum and Tartar, dyed in it: Half as much 
more of the liquor is then added, and another piece of cloth dyed; ſo 
as that, between the two, about three fourths of the colour may be taken 
up. The cloth prepared as above is now to be dipt, and the liquor kept 
gently boiling, till it has taken the colour uniformly. The red, obtain- 
ed by this proceſs, is a lively and durable demiſcarlet: On expoſure fo 
the air for four months, in winter, it loſt nothing, but on the contrary 
became deeper, and ſeemed to gain a body. 

The fame author gives another method of fixing the colour of Brazil 
by aſtringents: The dyes thus produced are not red, but coffees and 
purple cheſnuts very beautiful and gloſſy, For this purpoſe, he dilutes 
the (tale decoftion of Brazil with twice its quantity of water; and adds, 
for every pound of cloth, about an ounce of powdered Galls, and half 
an ounce of Gum Arabic. The cloth, prepared with Alum and Tartar, 
and kept mo.(t for fifteen days, is boiled in this liquor for an hour or 
two, according as the colour is wanted lighter or deeper, and ſuffered to 
grow thoroughly cold before it is waſhed. 


M ADD E R. 
| Manpes, Mir (Rubia tinctorium ſativa C. B.) is one of the aſperifolious 


ſtellated plants, or of thoſe which have rough narrow leaves ſet in 
form of a far at the joints of the ſtalks. The root, which is the only 
part made uſe of, is long, ſlender, of a red colour both on the outſide and 

within, excepting a whitiſh pith which runs along the middle. 

This plant was fo:merly cultivated among us in quantity for the uſe 
of the dyers, who for ſome time paſt have been ſupplied from Holland 
and Zealand: Its culture is now again ſet on foot in this kingdom, un- 
der the laudable encouragement of a public ſociety, We have former- 
ly obſerved, that the colour of ſome exotic plants, as Alkanet, degene- 
Tates in our climate ; but this is not the af with Madder, the Engliſt 
Madder being equal to the beſt that is brought from abroad. 4 

Madder- root gives out its colour both to water and to reQifled ſpirit: 
The watery tincture is of a dark dull red, the ſpirituous of a deep 3 
a : LIL 
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pure ſpirit brings over nothing : The diſtilled water 
{mells of the Turmeric, and diſcovers ſome little 
drops of eſſential Oil. | 
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one. Taken internally (for it has ſometimes been uſed medicinally as an 1 


aperien! and diuretic) it tinges the urine red. In the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, and in the Memoirs of the French Academy, there are ac- 
counts of its producing a like eff: & upon the bones of animals, to whom 
it had been given with their food : All the bones, particularly the more 
ſolid ones, were changed both externally and internally to a deep red, 
but neither the cartilaginous or fleſhy parts ſuffered any alteration. Some 
of theſe bones, macerated in water for many weeks together, and aſter- 
wards ſteeped and boiled in Spirit of Wine, loſt nothing of their colour, 
nor communicated any tinge to the liquors, 

The dealers in this commodity make three ſorts of it : Madder in the 
branch, Madder in the bunch or in the bundle, and Madder unbundled. 
Madder in the branch is the entire roet dried: This, ground in mills into 
2 groſs powder, is the unbundled Madder : The bundled or bunch Madder 
is 2 pow(ler of the finer roots, freed from the outer bark and from the pith. 
It is ſaid that by keeping for two or three years, in cloſe caſks, the colour 
is improved ; in open veſſels it decays, | | 

Madder imparts to woolen-cloth, prepared with Alum and Tartar, a 
very durable, though not a very beautiful red dye. As it is the cheapeft 
of all the red drugs that give a durable colour, it is the principal one com- 
monly made uſe of for ordinary ſtuffs. Sometimes its dye is heightened 
by the addition of Brazil. wood; and ſometimes it is employed in con- 
junction with the dearer reds, as Cochineal, for demiſcarlets and demi- 
crimſons. Mr. Hellot (from whoſe Art de teindre the remaining part of 
this note is extracted) informs us that thoſe who dye the beſt Madder reds 
are particularly careful to keep the liquor of a heat conſiderably below 
boiling, increaſing the fire only towards the end, ſo as to make it boil for 
a minute or two juſt before the cloth is taken out, to confirm the dye. A 
boiling heat enables water to extract not only the red but a tawny or 
browniſh matter, which debaſes the red to a dull brick colour. 

The proportion of Madder is about half the weight of the cloth, The 
heſt proportion of Salts for preparing the cloth to receive the dye, ſeems to 
be, five parts of Alum and one of red Tartar, for ſixteen of the ſtuff; 
which is to be boiled with theſe for two hours or longer, then kept moiſt 
for ſome days, and afterwards digefied with the Madder. | 

A variation in the proportion of the Salts varies the colour communi- 
cated by the Madder ; and not only the ſhade hut the ſpecies of colour. 
If the Allum be diminiſhed and the Tartar increaſed, the dye proves a red 
Cinnamon: If the Allum be entirely omitted, the red is deſtroyed, and a 
very durable tawny Cinnamon is produced. 
 Onholling the dyed cloth in weak alcaline La great part of the colour 
is deſtroyed, and the remainder appears of a dirty or a kind of fallow 
hue : Solution of Sope, on the other hand, diſcharges a part, and leaves 
the remaining red more lively than before. 

Volatile alcalies heighten the red colour of Madder, but at the ſame 
ume render it fugitive like themſelves : Madder prepared with Lime and 
Urine, after the manner practiſed for Archil, loſt its red colour ogattempt- 
ng to dye with it, and communicated to the cloth only permanent nut 
colours, 

If pure red, as that of Cochineal, be applied on cloth which has been 
previouſly dyed blue, and — prepared for receiving this red b 
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CLASS IV. 
UNCTUOUS VEGETABLES, 


NDER this diviſion are included thoſe vege- 
tables which abound with a groſs, inodorous, 
inſipid Oil, ſeparable by expreſſion ; as Almonds, the 
kernels of moſt fruits, and many kinds of ſeeds. An 
Oil of the ſame kind appears to be contained in all ve- 
getable matters, though it cannot be ſeparated from 
all in its proper form: All vegetables yield an empy- 
reumatic Oil on being diſtilled by a ſtrong fire ; and 
this ſeems to be no other than the native Oil of the 


ſubject, rendered ſubtile, acrid and empyreumatic by 


ALMONDS: 


MADDER. 


the heat. 


THERE are two kinds of Al Mops, ſweet and 
bitter; and ſome varieties of each of theſe, proceeding 
from the ſoil and climate. The tree which bears the 
common ſweet Almonds is called by Tournefort and 
Caſpar Bauhine Amygdalus ſativa, and that which pro- 
duces the bitter, Amygdalus amara. They both reſem- 


boiling with Alum and Tartar, a purple or violet will be produced, ac- 
cording as the blue or the red prevail. The Madder red has not this 
effect; for as its colour is not a pure red, but is tarniſhed by the tawny 
matter which its woody fibres have in common with other roots; it gives 
upon blue only a cheſnut dye, more or leſs deep according to the deepnefs 


of the blue applied firſt. 


There are however means of obtaining from Madder a fine purple, 
without the addition or any colouring drug, A piece of white woolen 
cloth, weighing half an ounce, was boiled for half an hour with ten grains 
of Roman Allum, and ſix grains of Tartar, and then taken out, ſqueezed, 


and ſuffered to cosl. Twenty four grains of bunch Madder were ad- 


ded to the ſame liquor; and after the Madder had given out its colour, 
twenty drops of a ſolution of Biſmuth (made in Spirit of Nitre diluted 
with equal its weight of water) were dropt in. The cloth was now 
dipt again, and in half an hour taken out, ſqueezed, and waſhed : It ap- 
peared of a crimſon colour, nearly as beautiful as if it had been dyed 
with Cochineal. To try the eſſect of loading it further with the colout- 
ing matter, it was returned into the liquor and boiled for a quarter of an 
hour longer : It had now acquired a purple colour ſufficiently vivid. 

On varying this experiment, by keeping the cloth moiſt for ſome days 
after the preparation with Alum and Tartar, then dipping it in a plan 
decoftiqn of Madder made as uſual without Salts ; and adding, when 
it had gained a bright Cinnamon colour, the ſame ſolution of Biſmuth, 
the dye, inſtead of a purple, proved only a cheſnut. ble 
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* 


ble the Peach tree in the leaves and flowers, but cw | 


to a much larger ſize : It is obſerved, that they do not 


well bear being tranſplanted. The greateſt quantities 
of Almonds are produced in Syria, Barbary, Turkey, 
Spain, Italy, the iſland of Cyprus, and France. The 
German ſhops are ſupplied chiefly from Provence and 
Valencia. In England, three ſorts of Almonds are 
dittinguiſhed, ſmall Barbary Almonds, Long Jordan 


— 


Almonds, and ſhort, broad, Spaniſh or Valencia Al- 


monds. 


Sweet Almonds conſiſt chiefly of expreſſible Oil and Sweet. 


a fine farinaceous earth: The Oil is ſo plentiful, and 
ſo looſely intermixed with the other principles, that 
a part of it may be ſqueezed out with the fingers, The 
medical uſes of ſweet Almonds are, to ſoften and ob- 
tund acrimony, and to render reſinous ſubſtances ſolu- 


ble in water and in the animal fluids. The Reſins of 


Jalap, Scammony, and others, triturated with Al- 
monds, diſſolve in water into an emulſion, and in this 


form operate effectually, without producing the vio- 


lent gripes and other dangerous conſequences, which 
they never fail to do when given by themſelves. The 
Oil is an excellent medicine in cholicky and N 
pains: Half an ounce may be taken for a doſe, with 
thitty drops of the mineral anodyne liquor. 


Bitter Almonds yield alſo an Oil to the preſs, not Bitter, 


bitter like the Almonds themſelves, bur as taſteleſs as 


that of the ſweet kind, all the bitter matter remaining 


in the cake left after the expreſſion. I have made 
lundry experiments for determining in what beide 
the bitterneſs reſides; but they have not anſwered ſo 
perfectly as could be wiſhed. The Almond - cake was 
diſtilled both with pure water, and with water and 
Salt, and with highly rectified Spirit of Wine. The 
diſtilled waters were ſcarcely bitter, but ſmell a little of 
Almond, and had a conſiderable pungency : The diſ- 
tilled ſpirit diſcovered ſcarcely any pungency or bitter- 
nels, and differed very little in ſmell or taſte, from the 
pure ſpirit employed: Greateſt part of the bitterneſs, 
n all the diſtillations, was left behind, and continued 
in the inſpiſſated extracts (&.) Bit- 


0) Bitter Almonds.) Great part of the bitter matter diſſolves, by digeſ- 
Wn, both in watzry and in ſpirituous liquors; and a part ariſes = 
M | 
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ALuonys. Bitter Almonds are poiſonous to animals that cor 
into the world blind, det to birds. iy — 
human body, they act as reſolvents and aperients 
Sweetened with Sugar, or made into an emulſion, they 
are an uſeful diuretic, and an anthelmintic for children. 
If taken freely they occaſion ſickneſs or vomiting, 
IHE K E are ſundry other ſubſtances from which 
roſs Oils are commonly extracted in large quantity 
or mechanic uſes, and which it were needleſs to exa. 
mine in particular, as they have no other remarkable 
qualities than thoſe which depend upon the Oil, and 
as the principal differences of theſe kinds of Oils have 
been already mentioned, See p. 64. | 


CLASS V. 


Vegetables toboſe prevailing principle is an eſſential Oil, 


OrtyVe- ANY of the ſubſtances of this claſs yield but 
GET A- a very ſmall quantity of eſſential Oil : Never- 
BLES. thelels, in this Oil reſides the whole of their diſtin- 

AS viſhing ſmell and taſte. On diſtilling them with ua. 

ter, all the active parts of the ſubject ariſe, partly im- 
pregnating the liquor, and partly ſeparating in their 
proper oily form: On inſpiſſating the remaining de- 
coction, a mucilaginous extract is left, which, if not 
altogether infipid, has at leaſt nothing of the ſpecific 
taſte any more than of the ſmell or flavour of the ori- 
ginal vegetable. Rectified Spirit of Wine frequently 
elevates little or nothing in diſtillation, the Oil remain- 


both in diflillation. Spirit feems to diſſolve, and water to elevate moſt; 
but it did not appear that the whole is diſſolved or elevated by either, or 
by the alternate application of both. It is chiefly, if not ſolely, in the 
matter which ariſes in diſtillation, that the noxions qualities of the bit- 
ter Almonds reſide. A water diſtilled from them, when made of a cer- 
tain degree of ſtrength, has been found from experiment to be poiſonous 
to brutes 3 and there are inſtances of cordial ſpirits flayoured with them 
heing poiſonous to men, In theſe preparations the active principle has 
ts activity probably increaſed, by its ſeparation from the ſoft inſipid 
Oil and the farinaceous matter with which it was combined in the ker- 
nel itſelf, The kernels of other fruits, that have any bitterneſs or par- 
ticular flavour, appear to he impregnated with a ſubſtance ſimilar in quit 
lity to this poiſonous principle of bitter Almonds, 
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Ing in the extract blended with the reſinous parts: If Orr Va- 

this extract is boiled with water, the volatile Oil is 278 

diſſipated as before, and only an inſipid and inodo- 5e 

tous refinous maſs is left. To this clals belong ſome 

of the flavourleſs 3 ſubſtances, as Horſe-radiſh 

and Muſtard-ſeed ; ſome ungrateful pungents, as 

Garlic ; ſome of the aromatic plants, as Roſemary and 

Aniſe; and ſome of the foreign ſpices as Nutmegs, 
HORSE-RADISH (Raphanus ruſticanus, ar- 

moracia, the Cochlearia folig cubitali of Tournefort) is Horz. 

a root of common and well known uſe at table; but Rapisn- 

its chemical ſtructure, the principle in which its pun- wu 

gency reſides, and which ſo ſtrongly affects the organs 

of taſte and ſmell, have been hitherto wholly un- 

known, 

The very ſoul of Horſe-raGiſh is an eſſential Oil, 

which is ſo ponderous as to fink in the aqueous fluid 

that comes over with it : A conſiderable part however 

is imbibed by the water, ſo as to communicate a ſtron 

impregnation : It is highly pungent, but not fiery or 

hot like moſt other eſſential Oils3 as ſoon as the firſt 

impreſſion of pungency is over, it leaves an agreeable 

ſweetiſhneſs upon the tongue. It is on account of 

the avolation of this ſubtile Oil, along with the native 

watery moiſture of the root, that Horſe-radiſh loſes 

its pungency in drying: The entire root may be pre- 

ſerved treſh in a cool place, eſpecially if covered with 

land, for a conſiderable time ; but if the outer ſkin be 

taken off, the root ſliced or ſhaved, and laid in a mode- 

rately warm place, its activity is quickly diſſipated, and 

in this ſtate it will not yield a fingle drop of Oil. 

| Eight ounces of the freſh root were reduced by dry- 

Ing to two punces two ſcruples. Water extracts from 

this quantity one ounce ot mucilaginous matter, and 

ſpitit takes up from the reſiduum fifteen grains of 

Keſin. H he eſſential Oil amounts to nearly the ſame 

proportion, beſides what remains diſſolved in the diſ- 

tilled water. Rectified ſpirit, applied at firſt, takes 

vp ſeven drams from eight ounces, and water extracts 

aterwards near three drams. Both the extracts are 

lmewhat ſweetiſh, the ſpirituous moſt ſo, It has 
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Hos se- been ſaid that the pungency of Horſe-radiſh is cover. 
»4D15#- ed by trituration with Almonds ; but this did not an. 
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ſwer upon trial. 
GARLIC (Allium ſativum C. B.) is a plant of 


Gerte. the Leek kind, cultivated in gardens: It has long, 


not tubulous leaves, and, produces a ſpherical cluſter 
of hexapetalous Lily-like flowers, each of which is 
followed by a roundiſh ſeed veſſel. The only par 
made uſe of is the root ; which conſiſts of a number 
of white, coated bulbs, incloſed in a purpliſh-red ſkin, 
with a buſh of fibres at the bottom : Such roots ſhould 
be choſen as are not very tough or compact. 

Garlic has a ſtrong ſmell, and a ſharp biting taſte, 
In many places, it is employed in foods and ſauces: 
The Eaſtern nations are particularly fond of it. As 
medicine, it is a powerful reſolvent and attenuant; and 
hence of good ſervice where the breaſt, ſtomach or in- 
teſtines, are obſtructed or overloaded with viſcid 


| phlegm. Some have held it a ſpecific in the gout, 


and imagined, that it is the plentiful uſe of this root, 
which preſerves the Jews from that diſorder, Uſed 
as a ſuppoſitory, it occaſions a ſurpriſing paleneſs and 


ſicklineſs of the face. 


The ſmell of Garlic is to many people unſupporta- 


ble. There are ſundry ſubſtances which have been 


ſaid to take off both its ſmell and taſte, as Cloves, Cin- 
namon, Calamus aromaticus, Cardamom-ſeeds, Zedo- 
ary and Rue, On trial, none of them was found to 
anſwer : They weaken or overpower the ſmell of the 
Garlic, more or leſs in proportion to their own quantity, 
but do not effectually conceal it. Zedoary and freſh 
Rue cover the ſmell more than any of the others, and 
the Rue ſomewhat more than the Zedoary, The an- 
cients pretended that ſpiders had ſuch an averſion to 
the ſmell of Garlic, that if incloſed in a circle of the 
roots, they would be unable to get over it: This alſo 
J have tried, and found to be falſe. It is obſervable, 
that Arſenic and the Phoſphorus of Urine ſmell like 
Garlic : Wherever we perceive an alliaceous ſmel l, i! 
no plant of the Garlic kind be there, we may be ſure 


chat it proceeds from an arſenical matter. 
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Experiments have ſhewn, that the ſmell of Garlic re- 
les in a very different principle, and that the conſti- 
went parts of this root are the following. (1.) A large 
rantity of watery moiſture, amounting to nearly two 
-hirds of its weight; for two ounces of the freſh root 
were reduced by drying to five drams two ſcruples. 
We cannot ſeparate fo much liquid matter by*expreſ- 
h ſon; four ounces of the freſh root yielded ſcarcely one 
a ounce of juice: But nearly all that is loſt in drying 
may be collected by diſtillation. (2.) A conſiderable 

. quantity of mucilaginous or gummy matter. Two 
2 ounces of the root being infuſed and boiled in water, in 
2 a glaſs body cloſely covered, and the water renewed 
id ſo long as it continued to extract any thing from the 
n root; the ſeveral infuſions, mixed and filtered, yielded 
id os inſpiſſation, ſix drams and a ſcruple of gummy ex- 
t; uad. (3.) A ſmaller proportion of unctuous reſinous 
matter. Two ounces, cut in pieces, and digeſted in 
freſh parcels of highly rectified Spirit of Wine, yielded 
on in{piſſating the tinctures, only two drams and three 
grains of reſinous extract: This unctuous, tenacious, 


ta · ſeſinous ſubſtance, diſcovers itſelf alſo during digeſtion, 

zen being very apt to precipitate and ſtick to the veſſel: 

in- o this are owing the precipitations which juice of 
do- Garlic occaſions in ſome metallic ſolutions, and which 

| ro baue been erroneouſly aſcribed to a ſaline principle. 

the That the reſinous part is in leſs quantity than the 
ity, WJ gummy, appears further from hence; that rectified 
eh brit, digeſted on the matter left by water, takes up 
and cal one ſcruple and ſeven grains; but water digeſted 
an- on the matter left by ſpirit, taok up two drams, two 
% (fuples and two grains. (4.) An indiſſoluble earthy 
the matter, amounting in either method of extraction, to 
alſo o ſcruples and one or two grains upon two ounces. 
ble, 6) ! he fifth and principle ingredient, the very ſoul of 


Wi Guilic, is an eſſential Oil. In this alone reſides 
11, if de fmnell, and the taſte, and all that diſtinguiſhes the 


ſure Carlic. 
The 


# 


any 5 | 


Many have imagined that Garlic abounds with vo- Gare: 
tile Salt, and that this is the cauſe of its ſtrong ſmell. wv. 
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Geric. The quantity of Oil is ſmall, but its activity, ang 
— penetrancy are ſo much the greater: Its ſmell is bo. 


nl. 


minably ſtrong. On diſtilling with water thirty-two 
ounces of the root, ſcarce half a dram of Oil could be 
collected: It is quite ropy and thick, and difficultly 
ſeparable from the aqueous fluid: The water diſtilled 
off in making the watery extract after ſpirit, diſcover. 


ed alſo a conſiderable ſmell, but of a fetid kind differ. 


ent from that of Garlic——A diſtilled ſpirit and ſatu- 
rated tincture are recommended by ſome as preſeryz- 
tives againſt peſtilential infection. From the alexi. 
pharmac virtues attributed to this root, it has received 
the name of Theriaca ruſticorum. 

THE common Ox ro (Cepa vulgaris C. B.) is 


On1085. another root, whoſe characteriſtic principle has been 
— hitherro unkown. It is remarkable of the Oil of this 


in point of taſte, and the diſtilled Water in * 


root, that it remains all diſſolved in the diſtilled Wa. 
ter, which it impregnates with an exceſſively ſtrong 
ſmell : On diſtilling twelve pounds of Onions, peeled 
and cut in pieces, I could not ſeparate any Oil, though 
all the active parts of the root were collected in the 
Water, | 

This root contains a large quantity of aqueous moiſ- 
ture: Eight ounces were reduced by drying to eight 
drams and a half. I he matter diſſipated in the ex. 
ſiccation was chiefly Water, with a little of the more 
fubtil- part of the Oil. The Onions when about halt 
dry, ſmelt like Rue. 
An ounce of the dry root yielded with rectified Spi- 
Tit fix drams of extract, and afterwards with water on? 
dram eighteen grains: Another ounce, treated firſt 
water, gave ſixdrams thirty-five grains, and afterwards 
with Spirit half a drem : The indiſſoluble reſiduum 
weighed in the firſt caſe two ſcruples ſixteen grains, In 
the latter eight grains more. The diſtilled Spirit!“ 
ſomewhat impregnated with the Oil of the Onion, di- 
coverable rather by its taſte than by its ſmell ; the 
more ſubtile odorous parts having been diſſipated in 
the previqus exſiccation. The ſpirituous extract raſtes 
ſtrongly of the Onion: Thisis the ſtrongeſt preparation 


his 
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This root, beſides its culinary uſes, has been employed Ox:ons. 
medicinally as a reſolvent and diuretic, in cachexies, -—v— 
droplies, nephritic caſes, &c. IV. 
THE roots of Mas TER worT, Imperatoria, Aftran- Me wh 
tia, Oftrutium, ( Imperatoria major C. B.) have a pun- p 
| at, aromatic taſte, and a very ſtrong, agreeable 
| Pol: They are wt, unequal, of a browa colour 
wichout and a yellowiſh-white within, full of greeniſh- 
; yellow ſpecks, 88 towards the outſide, of a 


- WH pukling manifeſtly reſinous appearance, and unctu- 
5 ous to the touch. 1112 
p The diſtinguiſhing taſte as well as ſmell of the root 


reſides in an eſſential Oil, which is ſmall in quantity 
. but of great activity: Sixteen ounces, ſcarcely afford 
Is more than half a dram. The diſtilled ſpirit ſmells a 
bn Ile of the root, but not near ſo ſtrongiy as the diſ- 
is WF tilled water, pure {pirit elevating only ſome of the 
4 more ſubtile parts of the Oil. The ſpirituous extract 
os the other hand is much ſtronger than the watery, 
the latter having loſt in the evaporation all the Oil or 
g WY Gccific matter of the Maſterwort, of which greateſt 
part is retained by the former. An extract made by 


ſpirit after water is a mere grol inſipid Reſin; and 
i. nn erract made by water after ſpirit is merely muci- 
ght laginous, | 

9 An ounce of the root gave four drams ten grains of 


watery, and afterwards half a dram of ſpirituous ex- 
tract: Rectified ſpirit applied at firſt extracted from 
the ſame quantity two drams and a half, and water 


'P WY fervards five ſcruples: The indiſſoluble earthy parc 

= weighed in the firſt cafe three drams twenty grains, 

oy in the latter three drams fifty grains. 

"ee THE roots of AnGeLica are nearly ſimiliar in v. 

vl {bility to thoſe of Maſterwort : They have a pungent, Axczxi- 

n WM reable, bitteriſh taſte, and a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, . a 
ai. lmewhat of the muſky kind. Their activity reſide 

80 i an eſſential Oil and a reſinous matter: The Oil is 

Jin Otained by diſtillation with Water: On digeſting or 

25 "fuſing the roots in Spirit of Wine or in Water, both 


wa the Oil and Reſin are extracted, wholly by the former, 
E ng in part by the latter, 
This Theſe 
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Theſe roots, like thoſe of moſt of the umbelliferous 


plants, are very apt to be preyed upon by Worms, © 
become carious, and fall into powder, So long as the 
are but merely worm-eaten, and not powdery, they are 


as fit for making the eſſential Oil, or the ſpirituous tine. 


YI. 
AN is EE D. 


— 


ture and extract, as in their moſt perfect ſtate; and 


even more ſo; the inſects preying firſt, not upon the 


reſinous and oily, but on the earthy and mucilaginous 
parts: When ſuch roots are made uſe of, care muſt he 
taken to beat out as much as poſſible, the worms and 
duſt. The beſt method of preſerving Angelica for 
any conſiderable length of time, is, to dry it tho- 
roughly, then pack it vp cloſe in glaſs of other com- 
pact veſſels ; which are to be carefully ſtopt fo as to 
prevent the admiſſion of air, and kept in a dry place, 
T HE moſt active part of Angelica is the root; 
of An1sE, the ſeeds. Aniſeed contains, beſides its ef. 
ſential odorous Oil, a groſs one of the expreſſible kind: 
The eſſential Oil, and the ſmell and taſte of the ſeed; 
which depend upon it, are confined to the outer thin 
ſkin: The inner kernel which is commonly divided 
longitudinally into two portions, has little or no ſmell, 
and exceeding little taſte : In this reſides the groſs 
Oil, naturally inodorous, and inſipid, but which never- 
theleſs, in its ſeparation from the ſeed by the prels, 


brings with it a part of the eſſential Oil, ſo as to become 


ſtrongly impregnated with the peculiar flavour of tic 
Aniſeed : Its colour is greeniſh, | 

The eſſential Oil, though mild in taſte, has an ex. 
tremely ſtrong ſmell, which it communicates to what 


ever it touches, in ſuch a degree, as {carcely or not at 


all to be overpowered. It coagulates in the cold, be. 
coming thick like butter, a property obſerved in ve) 
few of the eſſential Oils: The coagulation is general! 
aſcribed to its being diſtilled by a ſtrong fire; but | 
have drawn from Aniſeeds, by a bare digeſting warm! 
an Oil which coagulated even in ſummer, I he addi- 


tion of a little common Salt is of Service in the dif- 


tillation of the Oils of many vegetables: But for 0! 
of Aniſced, that addition is by no means to be emp10)” 
ed; this ſeed yielding only half as much Oil whe" 
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ARilled with Salt, as it does without. This Oil is Auiszzo- 
drawn in large quantity about Magdeburg, and is i 


i general greatly adulterated. We may ſometimes buy 

7 an ounce of the Oil for nearly the ſaine price as a pound 

5 of the ſeeds; though a pound of the ſeeds yields on- 

* ſy about half an ounce, and the reſiduum is ot no uſe. 

he It is remarkable of this Oil, that it diſſolves Sulphur 

ws in greater quantity than any other Oil, _— or 

he diſtilled : Digeſted with a compoſition of Sulphur and 

nd fixed alcaline Salt, it imbibes a large portion of Sul- 

for phur from the alcali, ſo as to acquire a thick conſiſt- 

0 ence, whilſt other diſtilled Oils take up very little, 

m. and expreſſed ones ſcarce any. 

to AN exotic fruit, compoſed of ſeven or eight, and VII. 
8 ſometimes nine capſules ſet in form of a ſtar, is diſ. SET Ta- 
ot; tinguiſhed in the ſhops by the name of Aniſum ſtella- © _ 
of tum, Stellated or STARRY-HEADED ANISE; its taſte 
ad: and ſmell being exactly ſimiliar to thoſe of the com- | 
ods mon Aniſeeds, but ſtronger. This fruit 1s called by 

hit ſome Aniſum Indicum, Chinen/e, Ruſſicum, Moſcoviticum, 

ded Peregrinum, Phi ippinarum inſularum, Semen badian, 

ill, Feniculum finenſe, Cardamonum fiberienſe. Of the plant 

roſs which produces it we have no account, except that 

vo. Cluſius deſcribes and figures a ſmall branch received 

«>, from the Philippine Iſlands with ſome of the fruits up- 

De on it; It is commonly ſuppoſed that this fruit, and 


the the wood called in Holland from its ſmell Aniſe- wood, 

are taken from one tree. | 
The ſtarry capſules are ſomewhat broad at the end 
where they are joined, and pointed at the oppoſite one; 
externally hard, rugged, unequal, and of a reddiſh 
brown colour like ruſt of Iron; internally ſmooth and 
gloſſy : They commonly oper on the upper ſide, and 
diſcover an oblong kernel, about the ſize of Colo- 
(ynth-ſeeds, cove. ed with a ſmooth browniſhſkin ſome- 
what darker than that of Linſecd, internally yellowiſh 
and brittle. Herman relates, that the ſmell and taſte 
of this fruit is confined wholly to the outer capſules, 
the kernels having none. The ſkin of the kernel has 
deed neither tate nor ſmell, but the inner ſubſtance 
511 both reſpects ſtronger than the capſules ; and , 
theic 
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Lraves, 
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theſe particulars the ſtellated Aniſe differs remarkable 
from the common. a 

To determine this point more ſatisfactorily, I gif. 
tilled equal quantities of the kernels and of the capſules 
wich equal quantites both of rectified Spirit of Wine 
and of Water: The diſtilled liquors were nearly equal 
in degree of ſmell and taſte, but in the diſtillation 
with Water, a good deal more Oil was obtained from 
the kernels than from the capſules; a ſure proof that 
the former is the moſt active part. The kernel con- 
tains alſo an expreſſible Oil, like the common Ani— 
ſeeds; but as this Oil is lodged in the ſame part, and 
naturally blended, with the eſſential, it proves, when 
ſeparated ' from the feed by expreſſion, very ſtrongly 
impregnated with its taſte and ſmell. 

The ſtellated Aniſe is applicable to the ſame put- 
poſes as the common: It is uſed chiefly, in the form 
of tincture, and of a watery infuſion or tea, as an ex- 
pectorant, carminative and ſtomachic, 

SMALLAGE, Apium, Apium paluſtre, Paludapium, 
Eleoſelinum, is an umbelliferous plant, growing wild 
in marſhy places. The Garden-celery, of common 
uſe in food, is ſuppoſed to be no other than the wild 
Smallage improved by culture. 

The moſt active part of Smallage appears to be the 
Seeds. Theſe, like moſt of the ſeeds of umbelliferous 
plants, contain two kinds of Oil, an effential one in 
which their diſtinguiſhing flavour reſides, and an ex- 
preſſible one of little ſmell or taſte: The firſt is lod- 
ged in the ſhell, the other in the kernel of the ſeed, 
Sixteen ounces of Smallage-ſeeds yield about two ſcru- 
ples and a half of eſſential Oil, One ounce of the 


ſeeds afforded, with Water, three drams two grains of 


gummy extract, and afterwards with rectified Spirit, 
rwenty-four grains of Reſin : Another ounce treated 
firſt with Spirit, gave five ſcruples ſix grains of reſi 
nous, and afterwards with Water two ſcruples ſeven- 
teen grains of gummy extract. It is remarkable, that 
the reſinous extracts are of a fine green colour. 
Fifty · ſeven ounces of the freſh leaves of Smallage 


yielded on expreſſion thirty-four ounces of juice; Fenn 
whis 
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which were obtained, by a tedious cryſtallization, one Suarr- 


gram and a few grains of a ſolid concrete ſlightly ſa- 
line to the taſte, very difficultly ſoluble in Water, and 
which laid upon burning coals appeared more of the 
earthy than ſaline kind, Of the dry leaves, about one 
half is earthy or indiſſoluble: An ounce yielded with 
Water three drams forty- ſix grains of gummy extract, 
and afterwards with Spirit ſcarce half a dram of a re- 
ſinous one: Another ounce, treated firſt with Spirit, 
gave two drams two ſcruples and a half of reſinous, 
and afterwards one dram ſeventeen grains of gummy 
extract. In diſtilling a large quantity of the leaves 
with Water, a ſmall portion of eſſential Oil is obtain- 
ed; but none could be collected on diſtilling an 
ounce, 


AGE. 


An ounce of the dried roots yielded half an ounce Roots. 


of watery, and afterwards half a dram of ſpirituous 
extract: Another ounce, on inverting the order of ap- 
plying the menſtrua, gave a dram and a half of ſpiri- 
tuous, and three drams of watery extract Wich re- 
gard to the medical virtues of this plant, the roots are 
accounted aperient, and the ſeeds carminative. 


THERE is a poiſonous plant, greatly reſem- Ctevra 


bling Smallage, growing in the ſame places, and which *W4a71- 


has too often been fatally miſtaken for it : The ſtalks, 
the flowers, the ſeeds, the roots, the juice, the ſmell 
and the taſte, are in both plants alike, and only the 
leaves different. The poiſonous herb appears to be 
but imperfectly known: The botaniſts themſelves have 
referred it to many different genuſes, ſome to that of 
Apium, ſome to Anagallis, others to Phellandrium, 
Enantbe, Myrrhis, Cicuta, Cicutaria, Petroſelinum, Aco- 
um, $1491 : Some give it the ſame name with Smal- 
lage, Atium paluſtre, or aquaticum. A certain phyſi- 
can of Regenſpurgh, who ſome years ago opened a 
ſtudent that had been killed by it, calls it Aconitum cæ- 
ruleum petroſelinoide, odore Angelice, rad ce ireos fimili, 
(alp. Bauh. pin. but unfortunately no ſuch name is to 
be met with in the writings of Caſpar Bauhine, or any 
other Botaniſt. 
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The poiſonous plant is the Sium erucæ folio of Cal. 


AQUaT1- par and John Bauhine, Siam alterum of Dodonæus, the 


CA. 


— 


Sium alterum oluſatri facie of Lobel, who has given the 
moſt diftin& figure, the Sion aquaticum, rigoſis folis 
trifidis, multifidis & dentatis of Moriſon, the Genta 
aquatica of Geſner, the Sium paluſtre alterum folii; ſer- 
ratis of Tournefort, Cicutaria of Rivinus, Sum majy; 
alterum anguſtifo/ium of Parkinſon, and Sium najus an. 
gujtifolium of Tabernæmontanus. It is called in Sax- 
ony Bartzen-kraut, about Berlin Berſte-kraut (a name 
applied alſo to other poiſonous plants) in the Nether- 
lands Tre ede Water-eppe, in Italy Gorgoleſtro, in Spain 
Rabacas, and in England LonG-Ltaved WATER“ 
HEmMLock. 

It differs from Smallage in the leaves being long, 
ſlender and deeply cut, commonly into three ſegments, 
Thoſe of Smallage are cut in the ſame manner, bur 
the ſegments are ſhort and broad. The roots of this 
plant are at firſt hollow and green, and lined internally 
with a ſhining white matter: By agethey become harder 
and more ſolid, and change their green colour to a pale 
yellowiſh : When full grown, they are as large as the 
fiſt They have a number of fibres, like the common 
Celery-root, eſpeeially at the bottom, by which they 
are faſtencd to the earth, at the bottom of the Water 
wherein they are commonly produced: They are ot- 
ten however looſened and carried off by the Water; 
and too often have been taken up and eaten for Cele- 
ry, of which a melancholly inſtance” happened in this 
neighbourhood Berlin] ſome years ago: Their taſte 
and ſmell are the ſame, except that the ſmell is more 
penetrating, and that after the firſt agreeable taſte is 
over, ſomewhat biting is left upon the tongue. 

Their poiſonous quality reſides in an orange-yellow 
juice, which is diſtributed indeed through the whole 
plant, but accumulated molt plentifully in the roots, 
I took an old, yellowiſh, juicy root, and paring off the 
outer part which abounds moſt with juice, preſſed 
out ſome of the yellow liquor: A little of this, mixed 
with ſome portion of the root in ſubſtance cut ſmall, 
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being given to a ſtrong young dog, he was in m_ 
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minutes ſeized with violent convulſions : He then Cicura 
begun to vomit exceſſively, but was not relieved , AQUATI 


in nine minutes he died. I know of no poiſon fo 
active and ſo ſudden, excepting the ſubtile fumes 
which fly off from fermenting liquors, and the vapour 
of burning Charcoal confined : The moſt violent of 
the mineral poiſons, Arſenic and Corrofive Subli— 
mate, are not equal to it. In a few minutes it brings 
on high convulſions, loſs of the ſenſes, raving, ſwelling 
of the eyes, inflammations, death: On diſſection, 
the ſtomach is ſometimes found corroded, the heart 
faccid, blood extravaſated, the teſticles of a purple 
and blackiſh red colour : In others, there was ſcarcely 
any thing preternatural to be obſerved. See Wep- 
fers treatile De Cicuta Aquatica, The only means 
of preventing the terrible effects of this poiſon, are 
immediate vomiting, not by acrid medicines, but by 
taking large quantities of Milk, Oil, Fats, and if 
theſe tail, ſome Ipecacoanha orother mild emetic: Glyſ- 


tersof Water, Milk, or Water-gruel, with Oil or butter, 


are alſo to be repeatedly injected; and gentle dia- 
phoretics ſubjoined, 

The young roots, as containing leſs of the yellow 
juice, are leſs dangerous than the old: The juice of 
a young green root being given to a dog, he ſoon 
fell down, and appeared in great pain, bur after vo- 
miting ſeveral times, he grew better, and in a few 
days was well, By drying, the poiſonous quality is 
greatly abated, if not totally deſtroyed. 

On a chemical analyſis, both the leaves and roots 
of this plant are found to contain a large quantity of 
watery moiſture. Four ounces of the freſh roots 
were reduced by drying to three drams and a half; 
from which were obtained two drams of ſpirituous 
and half a dram of watery extract; only one dram of 
earthy matter remaining from the whole four ounces. 
The leaves loſt more in drying, and yielded leſs earth 
than the roots: The quantity of watery extract was 
two drams from four ounces: The reſiduum gave 
but half a ſcruple to Spirit. Sixteen ounces of the 


leaves yielded in expreſſion ten ounces of juice ; 
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CicuTa which, on being inſpiſſated, left no more than a (cry. 


ple of ſolid matter. 


3 COMMON Fenner SEED (Tæniculum vu gare 
FenxeL ;Germanicum C. B.) is of a fine greeniſh colour, and an 
cou uon, oval figure with ſeveral longitudinal furrows: Ever 

en parts longitudinally, when dry, into two. It has 


a ſtrong aromatic ſmell and taſte, ſomewhat like thoſe 
of a mixture of Aniſe and Dillſeeds with a little An- 
gelica: To thoſe ſeeds alſo it is nearly ſimilar in me. 


dicinal virtue. 


lt contains a portion of expreſſible, as well as an 

eſſential Oil; the ſpecific qualities of the ſeed reſide 
in the latter, which has a ſtrong penetrating ſmell, 
but is not very ſubtile or volatile, for pure rectified 
Spirit of Wine carries up in diſtillation exceeding 
little of it. A conſiderable portion of oily matter ſe- 
parates during the inſpiſſation of the ſpirituous tinQure 
of the ſeeds ; the Oil flowing at top, whilſt the more 
purely reſinous parts fall to the bottom. 

On inſpiſſating a tincture drawn from two ounces 
of bruiſed Fennel-ſceds, the pure reſinous extract 
amounted only to four ſcruples and four grains, and 
the Oil to two drams : Both the Oil and the Reſin 
were of a fine green colour. This extract ſmelt and 
taſted exceeding ſtrongly of the Fennel, little or no- 
thing of its flavour having been diſſipated in the 
evaporation, and though a part was imbibed by the 
groſs Oil, yet much remained till in the extract. 
The reſiduum of the ſeeds yielded with water two 
drams of mucilaginous extract, leaving undiflolved 
ten drams and a ſcruple of earthy matter. 

The ſame quantity of the ſeeds, digeſted and boil 
ed firſt with Water, gave four drams and a ſcruple 
of a mucilaginous extract; after which, rectified 
Spirit extracted one dram of Keſin; the reſiduum 
amounting, as before, to ten drams and a ſcruple. 


In diſtillation with Water, about a ſcruple of eſſential 


Oil was obtained from two ounces. The firlt watery 
extract had very little taſte : That made after Spirit 
was ſomewhat bitteriſh : The ſpirituous extract, made 


after Water, could not be reduced to a dry a aa 
3 
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on account of the groſs Oil that was blended with it: Fexxer. 
To the taſte it was diſagreeably oily. — 

The leaves of Fennel are nearly ſimilar in flavour 
to the ſeeds, but leſs grateful. They yield in diſtilla- 
tion a ſmall quantity of eſſential Oil: That obtained 
from the upper leaves 1s remarkably finer, lighter, 
and more ſubtile than that of the lower: One ſwims 
on Water, whilſt the other ſinks. 

The root is about the thickneſs of the finger, com- 
monly ſtreight, of a whitith colour with a woody pitn 
in the middle. It has a ſweeriſh aromatic taſte and 
ſmell, and is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs an aperient virtue. 

Sweet Fennel ( Feniculum dulce C. B.) is raiſed and Sweet 
chiefly in Italy. J he feeds are larger than thoſe of 
the common ſort, and of a ſweeter and more agree- 
able taſte : Their diſtilled Oil alſo is conſiderably ' 
more grateful, In other reſpects they agree nearly 
with thoſe of the foregoing fort. The roots of this 
ſpecies are uſed by the Italians in food. 

CHERVIL (Cherophyllum ſativum C. B.) is a 6 X. 
culinary herb, of a ſiightly aromatic taſte, and not a, 
diſagreeable ſmell: It is ſaid to be diuretic, and of 
great ſervice in dropſies. | 

[t contains a large quantity of watery moiſture : 

Sixteen ounces of the freſh leaves were reduced by 

drying to one ounce ſeven drams. Diſtilled with 

water, it gives over an eſſential Oil, ſmall in quan- 

tity, but poſſeſſing all the activity of the herb: From 

nine pounds I did not obtain quite half a dram; 

part was colourleſs and ſwum on the water; part was 

df a yellowiſh-brown colour and ſunk. I have gain- 

ed alſo from ſundry other vegetables two kinds of 

Oil in one operation; a point which has not hitherto, 

that J know of, been conſidered, or indeed obſerved 

by any. It is commonly ſuppoſed, that only the In- | 
dian ſpices yield an Oil ſo heavy as to ſink in water. | 

Tte Oil of Chervil, even that which ſwims, is not | 


very volatile, for rectified ſpirit brings over nothing 


of it: A conſiderable part of it, however, is diſſipated 
In drying along with the watery moiſture of the herb, 
ad elevated in diſtillation by a phlegmatic ſpirit ; 
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Cuervit. Hence the ſpirituous extract made either from the 
Y— freſh or dry leaves, has but little of the flavour of the 
Chervil; tor when freſh leaves are uſed, their Watery 
moiſture, rendering the ſpirit phlegmatic, enables it 
to carry up the Oil. : | 
From an ounce of dry Chetvil were obtained three 
drams and one ſcruple of watery, and afterwards three 
drams of {pirituous extract. On inverting the order 
of applying the two, menſtrua, I gained, from the 
® ſame quantity three drams ten grains of ſpirituous, 
and afterwards a dram and a halt of watery extract. 
The ſeeds of this plant diſcover no conſiderable 
taſte or ſmell, either in ſubſtance, in their diſtilled 
| water or ſpirit, or in their extracts. An ounce gave 
| a dram and a half of watery, and thirty-fou grains 
of ſpirituous extract: Another ounce, treated con- 
trariwiſe, gave only thirty-two grains of ſpirituous, 
and one dram thirty-three grains of watery extract. 
YI. BETONY (Betonica purpurea C. B.) has very 
Bron v. little taſte or ſmell ; but what it has, reſides in an el- 
ſential Oil, as being elevated by water in diſtillation, 
though we can ſcarcely obtain any ſeparable Oil upon 
diſtilling a moderate quantity of the herb. 

This Oil does not ariſe with rectified ſpirit, and 
hence the ſpirituous extract has a conſiderable taſte, 
whilſt the watery is almoſt inſipid. The ſpirituous 
extractions poſſeſs the green colour of the plant, 
whilſt the watery have nothing of it; and indeed 
vegetable preens in general ſeem to reſide in a reſin- 
ous matter. or at leaſt in a ſubſtance that is ſoluble in 
Spirit of Wine and not in water, 

An ounce ot the dry leaves of Betony yielded with 
rectified ſpirit three drams two ſcruples, and after- 
wards with water two drams one ſcruple of extract: 
Another ounce, treated firſt with water gave five drams, 
and afterwards with ſpirit one; ſo that whichloever 
of theſe menſtrua is firſt applied, fix drams are ex. 
tracted, and two drams left, 

This plant has been celebrated for abundance of 
medicinal virtues, but does not promiſe to have an) 


conſiderable activity: Its principal uſe is as an 2 
e h jent 
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dient in herb ſnuffs, in compoſitions for ſmoaking, Davenn ; 
and as a ſubſtitute to Tea. It is obſervable, that the wo 


roots of Betony differ greatly from the other parts of 
the plant; they operate both upwards and downwards, 
and ſeem to approach to the nature of the roots of 


Hel ebore. 


DITTANY or CRE TE (Origanum Creticum XII. 
latifoliuin tomentoſum ſeu diftamnus Creticus Tour n.) is . 
a pant with ſmall woolly leaves, and monopetalous, Cgere. 
labiated, purple flowers ſet in ſcaly ſpikes on the tops Ws 


of the ſtaiks. It grows wild in the iſſand Crete or 
Candy, and is raiſed in gardens in ſome parts of Eu- 
rope : The greateſt quantities are brought into Ger- 
many by the way of Venice, tied up in bundles, which 
are often mouldy or mixed with foreign matters in 
the inſide. 

The leaves, when in perfection, yield a ſmall quan- 
tity of eſſential Oil, about halt a dram at moſt upon 
ſixteen ounces, of a yellow colour, and an extremely 
ſtrong penetrating aromatic ſmell and taſte; it coa- 
gulates in the cold into the appearance of Camphor. 
Rectified Spirit of Wine elevates very little of the 
Oil, the diſtilled ſpirit having ſcarcely any ſmell or 
taſte, The ſpirituous extract 1s moderately warm and 
ſomewhat bitteriſh z the watery is in larger quantity, 
but of little taſte, | 

An ounce yielded with water two drams and a fcru- 
ple of extract, and afterwards with ſpirit two ſcruples 
tour grains: The ſame quantity, treated firlt with 
ſpirit, gave a dram and a half, and afterwards with 
water four ſcruples, The green colour of the leaves 
reſides in the Reſin : It is not indeed very diſtinguiſh- 
able in the ſpirituous extract made at firſt, the gummy 
matter which the ſpirit takes up along with the Reſin 
diluting and covering it; but an extract made by 
ſpirit, after the gummy parts have been ſeparated by 
water is plainly green. | 

ROSEMARY ( Roſmarinus hortenſis anguſtiore fo- 
10 C. B.) is a fragrant plant, of common uſe in per- 
tumes, and in medicine as a corroborant of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem ; Hungary- water is a vinous ſpirit im- 
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pregnated by diſtillation with the flavour of the flowers, 
The only active principle in this plant, is the eſſen. 


tal Oil: The gummy extract, diveſted of the Oil, has 


flower cups, was retained in the ſpirituous extract. 


no remarkable taſte any more than ſmell ; The ref. 
nous extract, as pure ſpirit elevates but a part of the 
Oil, retains a part, and not an inconſiderable one, of 
the flavour of the herb. In the form of an infuſion 


or tincture, its fragrance may be communicated both 


to water and to ſpirit, 


I be flowers of Roſemary are ſuppoſed to be more 


odoriferous, or at leaſt of a pleaſanter odour than the 
leaves; but ſtrictly ſpeaking, the flowers are inodo- 
rous. The coloured petala, carefully picked from the 
cups, have neither ſmell nor taſte : Such as diſcover 
any degree of theſe qualities have received them from 
the oily matter of the cups in gathering; the veſicles in 
which the oily matter is lodged, being very eaſily burſt, 

An ounce of the flowers, with the cups, yielded to 
rectified ſpirit ſeven ſcruples of extract, and afterwards - 
to water two drams and a half: Water applied firſt 
took up from the ſame quantity four drams, and ſpi- 
rit afterwards one dram. Both the ſecond extracts 
had neither taſte nor ſmell : The firſt watery extract 


had very little of either; the firlt ſpirituous a notable 


ſhare of both together with the green colour of the 
flower cups. lt is obſervable, that the ſecond ſpiri- . 
tuous extract appeared powdery, and not of a truly re- 
ſinous tenacity, The diſtilled water ſmelt and taſted 
conſiderably of the Roſemary, but from the quantity 
made uſe of in this experiment no actual Oil could be 
collected. 

The leaves are richer in Oil: From forty-eight 
ounces I obtained three drams and half a ſcruple; 2 
proportion ſmall indeed, but greater than the flowers 
have been known to yield. An ounce of the leaves af. 
forded with ſpirit three drams of «xtraCt, and after- 
wards with water one dram five grains: On wn 
the order of applying the menſtrua, the watery extra 
weighed three drams and the ſpirituous one dram ten 
grains. The green colour of the leaves, as that of the 
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Tournefort obſerves, that thoſe ſorts of Roſemary, Rose- 
which produce neither flowers nor ſeeds, and which MARY, 
have very hard ſhrubby ſtalks and long narraw leaves, 
ſmell ſtrongly like Camphor, and yield on diſtilling a 
large quantity for Oil, a portion of actual Camphor. 

TH. flowers of the OKANGE-TREE yield an high- xy, 


h odoriferous eſſential Oil, but in very imall quanti- Oxance 


ty. This Oil is very ſubtile and volatile: It ariſes in FLOW- 
diſtillation with rectified Spirit of Wine by the heat, . 
of a water-bath, and exhales in the air upon barely 

drving the flowers, leaving them nearly inſipid as 

well as inodorous. In ſeveral parts of Italy, expreſſed 

Oils are impregnated with the tragrance of theſe flow- 

ers for the purpoles of a perfume. (See page 66.) 

The diſtilled water of Orange flowers is commonly 

called Agua napbæ. 

THE SarFRon plant (Crocus ſativus C. B.) pro- Xv. 

duces a purpliſh blue flower, whole ſtyle or piſtil is Sar r. 
divided at top commonly into three fleſhy filaments o 
a deep orange red colour : In fome plants there are 
fix filaments, three pale and three deep coloured. 
The high coloured parts, carefully picked, dried on 
papers, and preſſed into cakes, are the Saffron of the 
ſhops ; an aromatic of common uſe both for medici- 
nal and culinary purpoſes, ſaid to be peculiarly exhi- 
larating, antiſpaſmodic, ſerviceable in diſorders of the 
breaſt, Oc. 

There is no part of the world that produces better 
Saffron than England: The German writers who hold 
the Hungarian and Auſtrian to be the belt, were pro- 
bably unacquainted with the Engliſh, the exportation 
of it being prohibited. The beſt Saffron is in long 
broad filaments, of a deep red colour, without any 
yellow parts, moderately dry, yet flexible and fott 
to the touch; difficultly pulverable; of a ſtrong and 
an agreeable ſmell, eſpecially at a diſtance; affecting 
the eyes, ſo as to draw tears from them, and of a pun- 
gent and ſomewhat bitceriſh taſte: It readily impreg- 
nates the hand with its ſmell, and ſtains the moiſt hand 
with a deep yellow colcur. The Spaniards are ſaid 
ſo communicate the unctuoſity expected in it by ac- 
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Ser Kon, tal Oil; and ſome, to increaſe its weight by the ad. 
—— mixture of Carthamus flowers, and even of Litharge, 


It is obſervable, that water and ſpirit almoſt equal. 
ly extract the virtue and colour of Saffron; and that 
water improves the ſmell and heightens the colour 
whilſt ſpirit ſeems rather to weaken both. I dried 
two ounces and a half of the beſt Saffron, in the heat 
of a water-bath, and collected therefrom half an ounce 
of liquor of an exceeding; ſtrong ſmell, but which had 
no appearance ot any ſubſtantial Oil: It is this ya- 
pour of the Saffron which affects the head, and diſor- 
ders the ſenſes, The dried Saffron, which weighed 


Juſt two ounces, was divided into two equal parts, |[ 


diſtilled rectified ſpirit from one ounce, and pure wa- 
ter from the other: The ſpirit had no perceptible ſmell 
or taſte of the Saffron: The diſtilled water ſmelt 
ſtrongly of it, though rot lo firongly as that which 
exhaled in the drying, Nevertheleſs, upon inſpiſſating 
the liquors remaining after the two diſtillations to the 
conſiſtence of extracts, the watery extract was not on- 


ly in larger quantity and of a deeper colour, but ofa 


ſtronger imel] than the ſpirituous; a plain proof of 
the power of ſpirit in covering or concealing che ſmel] 
and colour, and of water in heightening or callin 

them forth. That the ſpirituous extract poſſeſſed thele 
qualities in a greater degree than the watery, though 
it did not exert them, is evident from the circumſtan- 
ces of the experiment, the Satfron in both caſes hav- 
ing loſt them : The following experiment is a further 
proof of this, and of the different powers of the two 
menſtrua. The ſpirituous extract, ſo pale and ſo in- 
odorous, on being diſſolved in water (for either men- 
ſtruum diſſolves nearly all that the other has extracted) 


gives a deeper colour, and acquires a much ſtronger 


and more agreeable ſmell than the watery ; and on 
the other hand the watery extract, diſſolved in reCtih- 
ed ſpirit, communicates but a pale tincture, and is 
hardly any longer to be ſmelt at all. 

With regard to the quantity of extracts, an ounce 
of dried Satfron yielded with water fix drams, and af. 


terwards with ſpirit only one ſcruple, five ſcruples te- 
| maining 
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maining undiſſolved. An ounce treated at firſt with Sarrxox. 
ſpirit gave five drams and one ſcruple, and afterwards vv 


' with water one dram half a ſcrupie, the reſiduum 


weighing a dram and a half. The firſt ſpirituous ex- 
tract, pulverized and digeſted in a ſuitable quantity 


of water, diſſolved entirely: The firſt watery extract, 


digeſted in ſpirit, left twenty-four grains of a colour- 
leſs matter like ſand. | 

THE LxSssER CaRDAMOM is the fruit of an XVI. 
Faſt-Indian plant, called in the Hortus Malabaricus CAD- 
Elutari, It is a triangular membranous capſule, of *. 
a yellowiſh wh'te colour on the outlide and white * 
within, containing about twelve or fourteen irregu- 
Jarly angular ſeeds lodged in three cells: Each ſeed is 
covered with a purplith or reddiſh-brown {kin which 
eaſily comes off; the internal ſubſtance is white: 
When the ſeeds are of a greeniſh colour on the outſide, 
and rattle upon ſhaking the caplule, the fruit has been 
gathered unripe. 

Theſe ſeeds are an agreeable pungent aromatic: An 
ounce yields about a ſcruple of eſſential Oil, contain- 
ing the whole of their pungency and ſmell, with four- 
teen or fifteen grains of reſinous, and forty-five grains 
of mucilaginous extract. The huſks are ſimilar in 
flavour to the ſeeds, but much weaker; no actual Oil 
can be collected from them, though the diſtilled wa- 
ter ſmells ſtrongly of the Cardamoms: I hey contain 
however more ſoluble matter than the ſeeds; an 
punce yields above a dram of watery, and about twenty 
five grains of ſpirituous extract. 

There is a large and a middling ſort of Cardamoms, 
differing a little in appearance, and more conſiderably 
in their quality. T he capſules of the large are of a 
triangular figure, and ſtand on ſeparate pedicles, like 
thoſe of the toregoing, but are commonly much darker 
in colour: The middling growing in cluſters, are paler 
coloured than the one, and darker than the other, in fi- 
gure round, with three ſeams or furrows at the junctures 
ot the membrane which parts them internally. Both 
theſe are much weaker than the ſmall ſort: They near- 
ly agree with it in regard to the quantity of watery and 
ſpirituous extracts, but ſcarcely afford an) ſeparable Oil, 
particularly the large kind. | CIN- 
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XVII. CINNAMON is the bark of a tree of the Ba 
A kind, growing in the iſland Ceylon, called by Her. 
mann Laurus zeylanicus baccis calliculatis. Though the * 
bark is one of the moſt grateful ſpices, the wood is 
inſipid and inodorous, and uſed only as firewood: The 
root is impregnated with aromatic matter, and yields 
in diſtillation not only an eſſential Oil, but a portion 
of Camphor. The bark is taken off twice a year, in 
the ſpting, before the tree begins to bloſſom, and in 
autumn, after the fruit has fallen: It is taken only 
-from young trees, that of the old being woody and 
bitteriſh. 

t has been obſerved that the thin membrane, which 
inveſts the internal ſurface of the bark, is vaſtly ſtrong- 
er in ſmell and taſte than the bark itſelf : Some ſup- 
pole that the aromatic matter is originally confi ed 
wholly to this membrane, and thence communicated 

to the exterior parts in drying. Lemery is of opini- 
on, that Cinnamon receives all its ſmell and taſte from 
the action of the ſun in its exſiccation : This can be 
no otherwiſe true, than as the active parts are more 
concentrated by the diſſipation of the watery : Her- 
mann aſſures us, that it is not in the ſun but in the 
ſide that the bark is dried, 

Cinnamon has a very agreeable, pungent, ſome- 
what aſtringent taſte, and a delightful ſmell : Great- 
eſt part, if not all of it, is robbed of much of its bet- 
ter parts before it is brought to us, Its eſſential Oil 
is extremely pungent and fiery, but in ſmall quantity, 
ſixteen ounces of the very beſt Cinnamon ſcarcely yield- 
ing two ſcruples and a half. The diſtilled water ap- 
pears milky, and retains in it greateſt part of the Oil, 
which on long ſtanding; it depoſites to the bottom, and 
then becomes clear: Oftentimes, though ſeveral 

ounds of Cinnamon be committed to diſtillation, we 
ſhall ſcarcely be able to ſeparate any Oil till the water 
has been kept for ſome months. Mr. Stoll of Leip- 
ſick, pretends to have a method of collecting all the 
Oil from the water, in a very little time ; how juſtly 
cannot determine: If this ſhould be found practica- 


ble, it would be a very uleful diſcovery, provided = 
| - 
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Oil received no injury. The Dutch, who are maſters 
of the Spice Iflands, are the only perſons who prepare 
the Oil of Cinnamon in quantity; but it never comes 
from their hands unadulterated : We feldom meer 


with Oil of Cinnamon that holds leſs than half its 


weight either of expreſſed Oil or of Spirit of Wine. 
The Oil of this ſpice does not ariſe in diſtillation 
with rectified ſpirit: On diſtilling pure ſpirit from 
Cinnamon, it received no ſenſible impregnation ; on 
drawing it over repeatedly from freſh parcels of the 
Spice, It ſmelt and taſted a little, but very weakly, 
An extract made by ſpirit contains the whole of the 


' taſte and flavour of the Cinnamon: ! he watery ex- 


tract has nothing valuable, Sixteen ounces yield two 
or more of ſpirituous extract, and about one and a 
half of watery. 

CASIA LIGNEA agrees with Cinnamon in 
its ſmell, taſte, and chemical compoſition, and is the 
bark of a tree of the ſame kind. Ir differs however 
remarkably in the proportion of its principles, con- 
taining much leſs Oil, and a vaſtly larger quantity of 
mucilaginous matter, 

THE NouTMEs tree, which grows moſt plenti- 
fully in the iſland Banda, is ranked by ſome among 
the nuciferous, and by others among the pruniferous 
trees; the fruit being a nut, with a conſiderable quan- 
tity of ſoft fleſhy matter on the outſide. Betwixt this 
pulpy ſubſtance and the ſhell, lies a purpliſh red mem- 
brane, and within the ſhell is incloſed a kernel of a 
lomewhat oval figure: The firſt is our Mace, the 
other Nutmeg. It is ſaid that the pulp has nothing 
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XIX. 


NUTMEG. 


— 


of the ſlavour of the Mace or Nutmeg, and is unfit for 


eating; that the leaves of the tree ſmell ſtrongly of 
Nutmegs, but that the flowers have little ſmell. The 
candied Nutmegs brought from abroad are a prepa- 
ration of the entire fruit, gathered unripe. 

Nutmegs are cured in the Indies by throwing a 
quantity of Quick-lime upon them in large rubs, fil- 
ling up the veſſels with water, and after maceration 
for ſome hours, rinſing and drying the Nutmegs, 
which are then packed up for exportation in caſks fu- 

migated 
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Nur uc · migated with Sulphur : The fine powder which we 
w—— ſee in the cracks and wrinkles of the Nutmeg is the 
remains of the Lime. This method of preparation 
though apparently prejudicial, is ſaid to be found ne. 
ceflary, for deſtroying inſects or preventing their pro. 
duction : This laſt effect however, it does not conſtant. 
ly produce, for it is no uncommon thing to find worm. 
eaten Nutmegs. The Nutmegs of only one kind of 
tree are uſually brought into Europe, though differ- 
ing not only in ſize but in figure: Some of the nuts 
contain two kernels, which in this caſe are flatted on 
one fide, and called Royal Nutmegs. 

Some prefer thoſe which diſcover internally the 
greateſt quantity of white vari-gations, but thoſe which 
have the leaſt are really the beſt: It is in the reddiſh- 
brown matter, and not in the white, that the Oil and 
aromatic virtue reſides, the white having ſcarcely any 
taſte or ſmell. It 1s only this inactive white part that 
worms prey upon ; and hence a Nutmeg 1s not much 
the worſe for being wormeaten. It is amuſing to exa- 
mine a wormeaten Nutmeg, that has had abundanee of 
white veins : It looks like a curious little Jabyrinth, 

This fruit contains two kinds of Oil, a groſs ſeba- 
ceous, and a volatile eſſential fluid one, in which laſt 
the taſte and ſmell of the Nutmegs wholly reſide, The 
eſſential Oil appears allo to be of two kinds, one light 
and ſubtile, ſo as to ſwim upon water, and ariſe in diſ 
tillation along with rectified Spirit of Wine; the other 
groſſer and more ponderous, ſo as to fink in water, 
ariſe difficultly in diſtillation with water itſelf, and not 
at all with ſpirit. 

From. ſixteen ounces of Nutmegs I obtained half 
an ounce of eſſential Oil, and from four and a half to 
five ounces of inſipid ſebaceous Oil: This laſt re- 
mains behind after the diſtillation of the other, and in 

art ſwims like tallow upon the ſurface of the water: 0 
The decoction inſpiſſated, leaves a mere mucilaginous 
maſs, of no remarkable taſte or ſmell, Rectified Spi- D 
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rit of Wine diſſolves all the eſſential Oil and a part of 0 
| the expreſſible; and on being again abſtracted or eva- c 
porated, leaves in the extract almoſt all that it had ta- p 
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ounce of oily extract, and afterwards with water half 
an ounce and two ſcruples of a gummy one, together 
with five drams and one ſcruple of expreſſible Oil as 


inlipid and inodorous as the Gum. The ſame quan- 


tity treated firſt with water, gave ten drams of gummy 
extract, with two ſcruples and a halt of groſs Oil which 
aloe to the ſurface during the abſtraction of the liquor, 
and half a ſcruple of eſſential Oil which ſunk to the bot- 
tom of the diſtilled water : The remainder, treated with 
ſpirit, gave fivedrams more of groſs Oil, and two drams 


of an unctuous oily extract, The earthy matter amoun-* 


ted in both caſes to two ounces, or half the original 


ueigbt of the Nutmegs. On committing four ounces 


vi Nutmegs, pounded and warmed, to a warm preſs, [ 
obtained nine drams of Oil: From the reſiduum were 
gained an ounce of gummy extract, a pretty ſtrong taſt- 
ed water, four ſcruples of oily extract with ſpirit, and 
a dram of inſipid Oil: The earthy matter weihed here 
but eleven drams. | 
The groſs Oil of Nutmegs brings forth with it, in 
expreſſion, a conſiderable portion of the eſſential Oil, 
and hence is impregnated with the flavour of the 
Spice, This Oil, or rather ſebaceous matter (for it 
5 Quite conſiſtent) is prepared in quantity in the Eaſt» 
Indies, and brought over ſometimes in cakes, but chief- 
y in ſquare matles like Sope, of a reddiſh yellow co- 
lour, reſembling that of Mace: It is vulgarly called 
Oil ot Mace. Sixteen ounces of this concrete contain 
live drams and a halt of the eſſential Oil of the Nut- 
meg. which totally ſinks in water, and of which no part 
ariſes in diſtillation with Spirit of Wine; the more 
lubtile Oil having probably been diſſipated in heating 
or roaſting the Nutmegs previoully to the expreſſion. 
The fluid expreſſible Oil in the above quantity amounts 
to ſix ounces two draws and a halt; and the folid ſaba- 
ceous ſubſtance, which gives eonſiſtence to the two fore- 
going, to nine ounces and a half. This laſt when ſe- 
parated from the others, is perfectly inſipid and ino- 
dorous, and of a chalky whiteneſs; hence it is an ex- 
cellent baſis for odoriferous balſams: We may im- 


| Picgnate it with any flavour by the addition of faita- 


ble 
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Mace. Joured powders: It melts in a gentle heat like Taj. 


amo ned] 


MACE, one of the exterior coverings of the 
Nutmeg, is at firſt of a purpliſh-red colour, which 
changes, before it arrives among us to an orange yel- 
low, and by long keeping grows paler and paler, 
Mace is a warm aromatic, like the Nutmeg, accom. 
panied with a degree of bitteriſhneſs ; and like that 
Spice alſo contains both an eſſential and expreſſible Oil. 

Sixteen ounces of Mace yielded with rectified ſpirit 
four ounces and a half of extract, which retained ſome 
of the expreſſible and the more ponderous part of the 

eſſential Oil, the lighter ariſing towards the end of the 
inſpiſſation, and impregnating the diſtilled ſpirit: From 
the reſiduum were obtained two ounces and a half of 
gummy extract, eight ounces and {ix drams remaining 
undifſolved. The ſame | rare, treated with water 
firſt, gave four ounces of gummy extract, with five 
drams of eſſential Oil, which arole during the inſpiſſa- 
tion, and ſunk to the bottom of the diſtilled water: 
The reſiduum gave with rectified ſpirit three ounces 
of an oily extract, eight ounces and a half remaining 
undiſſolved. The watery extract has an unpleaſant 
ſomewhat ſaline taſte, which that of Nutmegs has no- 
thing of. On expreſſion, Mace yields an Oil leſs conſiſt- 
ent than that of Nutmegs,and which is uſually brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies in glaſs or porcelane veſſcls. 


CLASS Yb 


Vegetables whoſe qualities depend partly upon an eſſential 
Oi, and partly on a gummy-reſinous malter. 


* N E ſubſtances of this claſs agree with thoſe of 
— T the foregoing in containing an eſſential Oil, 
ſometimes. in large and ſometimes in ſmall quantity, 

They differ in containing other active matters joined 

to the Oil. There, the Oil and diſtilled water poſſels 


the whole of the ſpecific taſte and ſmell of the ſubject: 


Here they poſſeſs but a part, the decoction left m_ 
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the diſtillation, retaining a conſiderable ſhare of that or Gum 


ESINOUS. 


peculiar taſte by which the original vegetable was 
diftinguiſhed. Thus the Carline-thiſtle, Camomile, 
Wormwood, Orange-peel, c. leave all their bitter- 
neſs in the decoction, whilſt all their ſmell and flavour 
diltil: And ſome of the ſpices, as Cloves and Pepper 
leave in like manner greateſt part of their pungency 
behind. 

THE CarLine-THiSTLE (Carlina acaulos magno 


fare albo, C. B.) is a very prickly ſort of Thiſtle, with- Cant 


out any ſtalk, growing in mountainous countries, par]. 
ticularly in the mountains of Switzerland. The roots 
are brought to us tied in bundles, chiefly from Thu- 
ringia, They are ſix or eight inches in length, about 
the thickneſs of the little finger, of a brown colour on 
the outſide and whitiſh within; of a ſtrong not agree- 
able ſmell, and a bitter pungent taſte. They are 
ſometimes uſed as diaphoretics and alexipharmacs, 
but chiefly in the diſorders of cattle, 

Sixteen ounces of this root yield about two ſcruples 
and a halt of eſſential Oil: This contains the ſmell and 
all the ſpecific taſte of the root, as the Relin does its 
bitterneſs. It is difficult to obtain the Oil and the 
Reſin perfectly pure from one another. A tincture 
made in rectified ſpirit, leaves, on being inſpiſſated to 
an extract, almoſt all the Oil, along with the Reſin, 
and a portion of the gummy matter, the diſtilled ſpi- 
tit having ſcarcely any ſmell or taſte. And on the 
other hand, in diſtilling the Oil with water, ſome of 
the more ſubtile parts of the Reſin conſtantly ariſe 
with it, rendering the Oil thick and ropy, or diſpoſed 
to become ſo upon ſtanding for a little time, and fo 
ponderous as to ſink in water: On rectifying the Oil, 
or diſtilling it a ſecond time with a gentle heat, it 
ariſes fluid and thin, and floats on the ſurface of the 
Vater, leaving behind a conſiderable quantity cf groſs 
relinous matter. | 

Two ounces of the root, cut in ſmall pieces, yields 
ed vith rectified Spirit two drams thirty eight grains 
of reſinous extract, ſufficiently ſtrong both in ſmell and 
ute, and poſſeſſing nearly all the active parts of the Car- 
nc: From the reſiduum were obtained, by water, ſix 

You, II. O dirams 
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—— ſlightly bitteriſh and ſomewhar ſaline. On inverting 
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the order of applying the reſpective menſtrua, the wa. 
tery extract amounted to an ounce and half a dram, 
and the ſpirituous only to forty-five grains. The wa. 


tery extract made at firſt was much ſtronger than that 


II. 
Nic ELTA. 


— 


made after the action of ſpirit, but far weaker than 
that made by ſpirit at firſt. 


THE ſeeds of FENNEI- FLOWER, Nigella, Melan- 


thium, Gith, (Nigella flore minore fimplici candido C. B.) 


are of an irregularly angular figure, a black colour on 


the outſide and greyiſh within, of a pungent aromatic 


and ſomewhat oily ſmell and taſte, We often find 
among them ſome yellow ones, which are ſuppoſed to 
be unripe. 

 Theie ſeeds contain only a ſmall quantity of vola- 


tile eſſential Oil, but a larger of a groſs expreſſible one, 


In. 


Biz ru- 
Wok r. 


— 


ſeparable not only by actual expreſſion, but by extrac. 
tion with Spirit of Wine, the Oil diſſolving in the 
ſpirit along with the reſinous matter, and afterwards 
parting from it in the evaporation: A groſs Oil may 
be collected in this proceſs, whether the gummy 
matter has been previouſly ſeparated by water or not, 
with only this difference, that the Oil obtained after 
the action of water becomes ſooner rancid than the 


other. 


I vo ounces of the ſeeds yielded with rectified ſpi- 
rit three drams of extract, and afterwards with water 
three ſcruples and a half: Water applied at firſt ex- 
tracted juſt as much as ſpirit did; but ſpirit after water 
took up leſs by a ſcrupſe and a half than water after 
ſpirit. The quantity of Oil which ſeparated in the ſpiri- 
tuous extraction, was four ſcruples. The diſtilled ſpirit 
ſmelt and taſted conſiderably of the ſeeds : The (pi: 
rituous extract was nevertheleſs ſtronger than the wa- 
tery—-——T heſe ſeeds are recommended in catarrhs, 


vertigos, quartans, Fc. and as an errhine. 
BIRTHWORT, Ariftolechia, ſo called from 


the medical virtues aſcribed to it, is a plant with an ir- 


regular, tubulous, monopetalous flower. Three ſorts 
are mentioned by pharmaceutic writers: Ariftolochis 


rotunda flore ex purpura nigro C. B. wan 
irth- 
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girthwort; Ariſtolochia longa vera C. B. long-rooted 
Birthwort; and Ariſtolochia clematitis refla C. B. ſlen- 
der or creeping-rooted Birthwort. The name 
Birthwort is appled alſo to two plants of another ge- 
nus, the bulbous rooted Fumitories : T he Ari/tolochia 
ritunda vulgaris or cava, is that called by Caſpar Bau- 
hine Fumaria bulboſa radice cavd, major, fore rubro di- 
lutiore: The Ar. ſtolochia fabacea is the Fumaria bul- 
boſa radice non cava minor of the ſame author. Of all 
the ſorts, the root is the part principally made uſe of: 
Thoſe of the round are pretty thick, unequal, full of 
round protuberances, ſometimes ſhaped like a kidney, 
externally brown, internally yellow like Boxwood : 
Thoſe of the long are alſo brown on the outſide and 
yellow within, near a foot in length, from two to 
three or four fingers in thicknels, and full of wrinkles: 
Thoſe of the creeping rooted are the longeſt and ſlen- 
dereſt, and of the darkeſt brown colour on the out- 
ſide ; the largeſt are ſcarce ſo thick as the little finger, 
and the greater number ſcarce half ſo thick: The roots 
of the Ketunda vulgaris are about the ſize of Walnuts, 
pointed in the middle, brown without, hollow with- 


in: Thoſe of the Fabacea are no larger than Filberts, 


commonly flatted, externally yellow, internally mealy 
and white. | | 
la taſte: they are all bitter and aſtringent, but in 
different degrres: The Fabacea is much the weakeſt, 
and the ſlender rooted ſort the ſtrongeſt. Hence they 
differ alſo in medicinal virtue: Simon Paulli obſerves 
particularly of the long-rooted, that a decoction of it 
in the diſtilled water of Veronica is of excellent ſer- 
Vice againſt ulcerations on the ſhin bone, and ſays he 
has received the thanks of many ſurgeons for the coin- 
munication of this medicine. | 
With regard to their chemical analyſis, they all 
give out more to water than to ſpirit: An ounce 
yields with ſpirit ſome what more than a dram of re- 
nous extract, whilſt the ſame quantity, treated with 
Vater, gives upwards of two drams of a gummy one. 
The ſpirituous extract taſtes ſtrongly of the root, but 


the watery has very little taſte. In diſtillation, rectifi- 
ed ſpirit brings over nothing from the root; the diſ- 
O 2 tilled 
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Biaru- tilled water has a diſagreeable kind of ſmell, different 


from that of the Birthwort itſelf. 


— I be leaves of one of the Birthworts, namely of the 


Wor u- 


long ſort, are ſometimes alſo employed medicinally, 
Theſe are of the ſhape of a heart, full of veins both 
longitudinal and tranſverſe, and of an extremely ſtron 
ſmeil. They give out conſiderably more than the 
roots do to rectified ſpirit, and ſomewhat more to wa- 
ter: From an ounce were obtained two drams of ſpi- 
rituous, and from another ounce two and a half of wa- 
tery extract. | 

It has been affirmed, that the fixed alcaline ſalt ob. 
tained from Birthwort by burning, is of a peculiar 
kind; that it does not, like other fixed alcalies, throw 
down a yellow Precipitate from ſolution of Mercury- 
ſublimate. Tournefort mentions this particularity of 
the Clematitis or ſlender rooted fort, and ſays he took 
it from the experiments upon the regiſters of the 
French Academy. I have tried the experiment, and 
found that the ſmalleſt portion of the Salt of Birth- 
wort, added to a ſolution of Sublimate, throws down 
a yellow Prectpitate equally with the alcaline Salts of 
other plants. | 

T HE leaves of common Worx Mwoop ( 4b/intiium 


woop. vulgare majus J. B.) are intenſely bitter, and have a 
— ſtrong ſmell, ſomewhat of the aromatic kind, but un- 


V. 
Camo- 
MILE. 


grateful. They yield in diſtillation a conſiderable 
quantity of eſſential Oil, of a dark greeniſh colour, 
poſſeſſing the whole of their ſmell, the bitter matter 
remaining in the extract. 

T HE flowers of the common CamomiLE (Cha- 
mamelum vulgare, leucanthemum dioſcoridis C. B.) contain 
alſo a bitter ſubſtance joined with an eſſential Oil of a 


Common, peculiar ſtrong flavour, 


The quantity of Oil is very ſmall, a whole pound 
of the flowers yielding ſcarcely above a ſcruple: It 
reſides, not in the white perala, nor in the yellow diſk, 
but ſolely in the cup of the flower. This Oil appears 
of a beautiful deep blue colour; not as ſome have ſup- 
poſed from its diſſolving a part of the Copper veſſel 


in which theſe kinds of diſtillations are uſually pet- 
forme 
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formed, for it proves of the ſame colour when drawn Cauo- 
in glaſs ones: By age, its fine colour gradually decays, E. 


and changes at laſt to a browniſh or a greeniſh yeliow. 
Hoffmann reports that the genuine Oil of Camomile 
will not continue blue above a year, and that ſuch as 
holds its tincture longer than that time has received 
it from art: But on trial, the genuine as well as the 
counterfeit Oil, if kept in bottles quite full and cloſe- 
ly ſecured from the air, are found to retain their co- 
Jour for two or three years or more, and both of them 
to loſe it in a ſhort time if there is any vacuity in the 
veſſel, or if the air is admitted: The blue colour of 
the counterfeit is deſtroyed by air, and changed to a 
green, even ſooner than that of the genuine, 

An ounce of the dry flowers yielded with Spirit of 
Wine three drams, and afterwards with Water two 
drams of extract : Water applied at firſt extracted, 
from the ſame quantity four drams, and Spirit afrer- 
wards one dram : The indiſſoluble reſiduum weighed 
in both caſes three drams. 

Simon Paulli obſerves that theſe flowers contain a 
manifeſt ſaline ſubſtance; that when digeſted and 
boiled in Wine, and two or three freſh parcels boiled 
in the ſame liquor, the Wine preſſed out from them 
taſtes at length notably ſaline. I repeated this expe- 
riment, and found the liquor to be of a truly ſaline 
taſte, approaching in ſome degree to that of common 
Salt. I therefore tried it with a ſolution of Silver and 
of Quickſilver: It occaſioned a precipitation in both, 
but the precipitate of the Silver was not a Luna Cornea, 
nor that of the Mercury ſimilar to Corroſive Sybli- 
mate, which they would have been if the Salt had 
been of the marine kind. It is probable; that the 
dalt proceeded in good meaſure from the Wine, though 
the taſte of the decoction was different from that of 
boiled Wine by itſelf. 

Camomile flowers are ſuppoſed to have an antiſpaſ- 
modic and mild anodyne virtue, depending on their 
Vil : Their bitter matter is ſimilar in quality to that 
of Wormwood, Gentian, Centaury, Sc. Ihe oil, as 
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already obſerved, is lodged in the cup; the bitterneſg 
prevails chiefly in the yellow diſk of the flower, 

The flowers of the Roman Camomile Chamæmelum 
nobile five leucantbemum odoratius C. B.) have a ſtrong. 
er and more agreeable ſmell than thoſe of the com. 
mon, They yield a larger quantity of eſſential Oil, 
but the Oil has nothing of the fine blue colour of the 


other. The quantity of gummy and reſinous matter 
is almoſt exactly the ſame in both. 


T HE outer yellow rind of the PerLs of Omg Au. 
GES and LEMos contains a bitteriſh matter accom- 
panied, with a very fragrant aromatic Oil, ſo volatile 
as to ariſe in diſtillation with rectified Spirit as well as 
with Water. The Oil drawn with Spirit is the moſt 
elegant of the two, and that from the freſh Peels more 
ſo than from the dry : But none of the Oils prepared 
by diſtillation are equal to that extracted by puncture 


or ſcarification. 


V. 
MirLrolir. 


nga ona 


All eſſential Oils are imbibed readily by pure dry 
Sugar, and unite with it into a compound ſoluble in 
Water: In this form, called Eleojaccharum, they are 
often made uſe of in medicine: An elæoſaccharum 
of Orange and, Lemon-peel may be obtained, by 
rubbing the fruit upon a lump of Sugar till all the 
yellow part is abraded, and then ſcraping off ſo much 
of the Sugar as appears impregnated with the Oil. 

THE flowers and tops of the common purpliſh- 
flowered MiriFoir or yarrow ( Millefoliym vulgare pur- 
pureum minus C. B.) afford a beautitul blue Oil ſimilar 
to that of Camomile. The white flowered ſort yields 
an Oil of the ſame flavour with the other, but which 


has nothing of its colour. 


Theſe flowers have a not diſagreeable aromatic 


' ſmell, and a roughiſh, bitteriſh, ſomewhat pungent 


taſte : The bitterneſs and aſtringency remain in the 
extracts, whether made by Spirit or by Water. An 


- ounce of Milfoil tops yielded with Water three drams 


and a ſcruple, and afterwards with Spirit only fix 
grains: Spirit applied at firſt extracted. from the ſame 
quantity, two drams and a half, and Water afterwards 
one dram thirty-ſeven grains: The * gen 
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guum weighed in the firſt caſe four drams thirty ſe- 
ven grains, in the latter forty grains leſs —— I his 
plant is looked upon as an excellent corroborant and 
antiſpaſmodic. | 

THERE is another plant which affords a blue 
Oil that ariſes not only with Water, but with highly 
rectified Spirit of Wine; the Pimpinella + nigra or 
Brack BURNET SAxIT RAGE. This plant has not 
hitherto been deſcribed by the botaniſts : It appears 
to be a ſpecies of Tragoſelinum, and may not impro- 
perly be called Tragoſelinum majus radice nigra: Per- 
haps it is the Tragoſelinum alterum majus of Tourne- 
fort, Pimpinella Saxifraga major a tera of Caſpar Bau- 
hine, Saxifragia hircina miner folits ſanguiſorbe of John 
Bauhine, Tragoſelinum minus, Pimpinella minor of Taber- 
næmontanus. Its leaves are ſome what different from 
thoſe of the Pimpinella alba (page 93.) but the prin- 
cipal difference is in the roots, which inſtead of being 
of a white colour throughout, are black on the out- 
ſide, and variegated internally with bluiſh veins. As 
the French chemiſts called in queſtion the blue Oil of 
this root, I ſent them a ſpecimen of the Oil drawn by 
myſelf, of its blue diſtilled ſpirit, and of the entire plant 
with its root, flowers and ſeeds; with a quantity of 
roots for repeating the experiments, and a quantity of 
freſh ſeeds for propagating the plant. The Spirit 
ariſes blue only about the middle of the diſtillation, 
the firſt and the laſt runnings being colourleſs : If 
theſe are kept apart, the Spirit proves of a deep blue 
colour; if the whole is mixed together, very pale. 
The diſtilled Water has no blueneſs. The Oil, like 
thoſe of Camomile and Milfoil, ſoon loſes its blue co- 
lour in the air, changes to a green, and at laſt to a 
yellow, | 

This black Pimpinella root has the ſame ſmell and 
taſte with the white ſort formerly examined: It yields 
alſo the ſame principles on extraction with Water and 
with Spirit, but in ſomewhat different proportions, 
From two ounces were obtained by rectified Spirit 
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three drams of a reſinous extract, more unctuous or 


oily than that of the white Pimpinella, and aft-rwards 
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PruPt- by Water three drams of a gummy extract: W 
| 1 applied at firſt extracted . and Spirit 8 
Wards only one: The reſiduum in both caſes, weighed 
ten drams. 

Carine CALAMUS AROMATICUS, or Acorus 
Aromar,/ #745, is the root of a kind of flag, growing in mar. 
yy places in ſome paits of Europe: It is pretty 
long, full of joints, of a whitiſh, reddiſh, and part. 
Iy of a grecniſh colour on the outſide, white and ſpon- 
gy within, eaſy to break, of a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, 
and a warm pungent taſte. In firm grounds, it 
ſpreads into many ſlender ſtrings, which in mere wa- 

try ones it does not. 
Ihe diſtinguiſhing taſte and grateful flavour of this 
root reſide wholly in the eſſential oil, the decoction te- 
maining after the diſtillation of the oil, having a nau- 
ſeous taſte not at all like that of the Calamus :. From 
fixtecn ounces of the dry root little more than two 
ſcruples of Oil are obtained: from the freſh roots we 
can icarcely collect any, the Oil remaining all diſſolv. 
ed in the diſtilled water. Hermann reports that the 
Oil and Water of Calamus Aromaticus are highly 
ungrateful, but they are quite the reverſe: Nor do 
the old decayed roots, which Wedel ſuſpects Her- 
mann's Oil and Water to have been drawn from, give 

any thing diſagreeable in diſtillation, 

Highly re&ified Spirit elevates little or nothing of 
this Vil: Hence a ſpirituous extract made from the 
root ſmeils conſiderably, and taſtes ſtrongly of the 
Calamus. Two ounces yielded with Spirits fix drams 
and ha't a ſcruple, and afterwards with Water three 

drams ten grains of extract: Water applied at firſt 
extracted, trom the ſame quantity, ſeven drams thir- 

ty five grains; and Spirit afterwards forty-three 

rains 

X. * CYPERUS (Cyperus rotundus Orientalis major 
Cye+*«vs C. B.) is the root of a plant approaching to the flag 
Kind, brought from the eaſtern countries: It is neat- 
Iv of the ſhape of an Olive, of a reddiſh brown colour 

on the outlfide, of a reddiſh white within, compact, 


vretty ponderous, of an agreeable aromatic ſme) 4 
talte, 
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taſte, with a ſlight bitterneſs and aſtringency. The Cryervs. 
French, inſtead of this commonly uſe a root of their 


own growth (Cyperus rotundus vulgaris C. B.) which 
does not greatly differ from the Oriental : This ſort 
is found allo in Switzerland, Italy, and ſome other 
parts of Europe. | 
The ancients employed Cyperus as a Spice: At 
preſent it is ſometimes uſed medicinally, but chiefly 


a an ingredient in hair powders, ſweet-ſcented pow- 
ders for clothes, and other like purpoſes. The quan- 


tity of Oil it contains 1s very ſmall: From an ounce 
ortwo of the root we can ſcarcely collect any. Rectified 
Spirit of Wine, elevates nothing of this Oil, but di- 
ſtills flavourleſs as it was employed: Hence the ſpiri- 
tuous extract retains the flavour as well as the taſte of 
the root, though the watery extract is rather ſtronger 
jn taſte, 

Two ounces of the root yielded with Spirit three 
drams of extract, and afterwards with Water three 
drams and a ſcruple: The lame quantity, treated firſt 
with Water, gave ſix drams, and afterwards with 
Spirit half a dram: The indiſſoluble earthy matter 
weighed in the firlt caſe nine drams two ſcruples, and 
in the latter nine dramsſand a half. 

ZEDOARY is the root of a plant ſaid to be of 


Xl. 


the Ginger kind, growing in different parts of the Zrvoanr. 
Eaſt Indies, and brought to us chiefly from Bengal. 


There are two ſorts of it, a long and a round: The 
firſt, which is accounted the beſt, is about the ſize of the 
little finger, ſometimes larger and ſometimes ſmaller, 
of a whitiſh and yellowiſh grey colour, darker on the 
outſide and lighter within, compact and firm, of an 
aromatic ſmell and taſte ſomewhat approaching to 
thoſe of Roſemary and Camphor, accompanied with 
a degree of bitterneſs. 

Sixteeen ounces of this root yield about a dram, 
ſeldom more, of eſſential Oil, poſſeſſing the whole of 
its ſmell and aromatic flavour; the bitterneſs remain- 
Ing in the decoction, The oil is very ponderous, 
ſinks in Water, and difficultly ariſes in diſtillation: 
The more ſubtile part which comes oyer firſt is almoſt 
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Zevoarr. colourleſs ; the reſt is parly greeniſh, and partly black- 


— —=—ws 


brown, 


iſh. Rectified Spirit elevates a little of its finer parts 
but does not receive near ſo ſtrong an impregnation 
as Water does; and hence the ſpirituous extract re. 
tains much of the peculiar flavour of the Ze 
which in the watery is wholly loſt. 

Sixteen ounces, yielded of watery extract five oun- 
ces five drams, and one ſcruple: after which, Spirit 


doary, 


extracted about two drams two ſcruples of an almoſt 


inſipid Reſin. The ſame quantity, treated firſt with 
Spirit, gave an ounce and a ha!f, and afterwards with 
Water 5 fi ve ounces: This laſt extract taſted much 
_— than that obtained by applying Water at 
firſt. | 

GINGER is the produce both of the Faſt and 
the Weſt Indies. Two forts of this root are brought 
to us, one internally white, the other brown: Whe- 
ther they are the roots of different ſpecies of the Gin- 


ger · plant, or of one ſpecies taken up at different ages 


or in different ſeaſons, is not certainly known. T his 
pungent aromatic is of common uſe as a Spice, 
and is obſerved not to heat the conſtitution near 
to much as might be expected from its ſtrong 
biting taſte, Its pungency reſides not in its vola- 
tile but in its fixed parts: The eſſential Oil con- 
tains the ſmell and diſtinguiſhing flavour of the Gin- 
ger, but all the pungency is left behind in the 
{ti}. 

From ſixteen ounces of the common brown Gin- 
ger may be obtained a dram or a little more of Oil. 
Ihe ſame quantity yielded, with rectified Spirit, an 
ounce and two ſcruples of reſinous extract, containing 
all the hot biting matter of the root: From the reli- 
duum, Water extracted a ſtrong mucilage, which had 
little or no taſte, was difficultly reduced to drynels, 
and weighed, when exſiccated, five drams and a half 
Sixteen ounces, treated firſt with Water, gave four 
ounces of extract, conſiderably pungent, a portion of 
the reſinous matter being taken up by the Water 


along with the gummy: From the reſiduum, Spirit 
extracted five ſcruples four grains of a very purgent 


Keſin. 
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near three fourths of the root, viz. eleven ounces fix 
drams and ſixteen grains. Rectified Spirit elevates 
in diſtillation ſome of the more ſubtile parts of the 
Oil, fo as to taſte a little of the Ginger, though not 
conſiderably. 


The white Ginger contains more ſoluble matter than white 


the brown. From ſixteen ounces of this ſort were 

ined five ounces five drams and a ſcruple of watery, 
and afterwards three drams twelve grains of ſpirituous 
extract. Spirit applied at firſt extracted one ounce and 
three drams wanting a few grains : and Water, applied 
afterwards took up four ounces and a half ; ſo that 
the indiſſoluble part does not amount quite to ten 
ounces on ſixteen, The quantity of eſſential Oil, is 
nearly the ſame as in the brown ſort. 


The greater GALANGAL, an Eaſt Indian knotty XIII. 
root with ſeveral circles on the ſurface, of a reddiſh GaLan- 


brown colour on the outſide and a yellowiſh white 


vithin, greatly reſembles Ginger in its ſmell, taſte, and jarger 


chemical compoſition z but as Ginger is the moſt 
grateful of the two, the Galangal is ſcarcely ever 
uled, 


The ſmaller Galangal, which is knotty and marked ſmaller 


with circular ſtriz like the other, commonly about the 
ſize of the little finger, and of a brown colour both 
externally and internally, is in ſmell ſtronger and more 
agreeable than the large, and in taſte more pungent 
and hot like Pepper. It contains but a ſmall propor- 
tion of Oil : Sixteen ounces afforded ſcarcely two 
ſeruples; though probably if conſiderable quantities 
were diſtilled at once, and the diſtilled Water of one 
operation employed inſtead of freſh Water in the next, 
the yield upon the pound would be greater. The 
Oil is leſs agreeable in ſmell than the Galangal itſelf, 
and wants its pungency, which of conſequence remains 
in the extract. Very little of this Oil ariſes with rec- 
tied Spirit: The Spirit diſtilled even from a large 
3 of the root, has ſcarcely any taſte or ſmell. 
ith regard to the extracts, the watery is rather more 
pungent than the ſpirituous; but the former have 
: no- 


Reſin. The indiſſoluble earthy matter amounts to Gincss, 
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nothing of the peculiar flavour of the Galangal 
greateſt part of which is retained in the latter. Sy. 
teen ounces yielded with Water ſix ounces and after. 
wards with opirit four drams two ſcruples : Spirit 
applied at firſt extracted an ounce and a half from ſix. 
teen, and Water extracted afterwards five ounces. 
IHE Crove tree, Caryophyllus aromaticus frullu 
oblongo C. B. is a native of the Molucca iſlands, and 
has not been found to thrive ſo well in any other 
part even of the Eaſt Indies. It is about the ſize of 
a large cherry-tree: The leaves are ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the bay, and the wood like box wood. The 
Clove-ſpice has been ſuppoſed by ſome to be the 
flowers, by others the fruit of the tree, but it does 


not appear to be either of theſe : It is ſtriftly the 


cup of the unexpanded flower, as Dr. Schreeck firſt 
obſerved in the Ephemerides Nature Curioſorum, 

+ The manner of fructification of the Clove-tree 
may be underſtood from that of the common Dog- 
roſe. The Dog-roſe puts forth, at the ends of the 
branches, roundiſh buttons, which open at the extre- 
mity into ſeveral pointed ſegments, ſurrounding a 
little knob, which gradually unfolding becomes the 
flower : When this falls, the button, which ſerved 
for its cup, becomes the fruit. The Clove-tree, in- 
ſtead of a round, has an oblong cup like a nail, four 
points at the end turning outwards and forming the 
head: This is at firſt green; when the rudiments of 
the flower begin to ſhew themſelves in the middle 
of the points, it turns reddiſh or browniſh, and in 
this ſtate is the Clove ſpice. 

Some report that the Cloves fall off of them- 
ſelves, others that they are ſhaken, and others that 
they are beaten off, There is little probability of 
their being procured by any of theſe means: Theſe 
cups, as thoſe of other flowers,, adhere firmly to the 


plant: by beating, they would be bruiſed or broken, 


or at leaſt loſe the flower buds at the end, which 
eaſily come of, and which are ſtudiouſly preſerved. 
We cannot ſuppoſe them gathered any otherwiſe than 
by hand. Nor is it probable, that they are dried in 

3 ſmoke, 
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ſmoke, or dipt in Sea-water before the drying; for CLoves. 
— 


both theſe would be injurious to them. 5 

Cloves, as brought to us, are externally. of a red- 
dim brown colour, internally of a paler yellowiſh, of 
2 ſtrong aromatic ſmell, and a very hot pungent 
taſte ; J hey are eaſily broke by the fingers, which 
they impregnate at the ſame time with their ſmell: 
On picrcing them with a needle, a little liquid mat- 
ter like Oil oozes out; a mark of the goodneſs of 
the Cloves. The Dutch, who are the maſters of 
the Clove iſlands, diſtil large quantities of the Oil of 
Cloves upon the ſpot, and ſupply the other parts of 
the world with the eſſential Oil as well as with the 
Spice in ſubſtance :- The Cloves that have been thus 
robbed of their Oil they mingle with freſh Cloves, 
from which they acquire a conſiderable ſhare of ſmell, 
A light brown colour gives ſuſpicion of this abuſe, 
and if we examine theſe pale ones by themſelves, we 
ſhall eaſily find whether they retain or have loſt their 
native Oil. ; 

The Dutch Oil of Cloves is extremely hot and 
fiery, and of a reddiſh- brown colour, and theſe are 
in general looked upon as characteriſtics of its ge- 
naineneſs. This Oil, however, in its pure and per- 
fect ſtate, is very far from having either of theſe 
qualities. When newly diſtilled it is colourleſs; by 
long keeping, in glaſſes not quite full or not ſuffi- 
ciently ſecured from the air, it becomes more and 
more yellow or brown. It ſmells exceeding ſtrongly 
of the Cloves, but its taſte is quite mild in compa- 
niſon to that of the Dutch Oil. | 

The pungency of this Spice reſides in the Reſin, 
or rather in a combination of the Reſin with the Oil: 
The ſpirituous extract is exceſſively hery : but if this 
extract be freed from its Oil by diſtillation with 
Water, the Oil that ariſes proves mild, and the re- 
maining Reſin inſipid. The ſhare of heat and pun- 
gency which the Oil does retain, ſeems to proceed 
wholly from a portion of the Reſin elevated along 
with it; we can free it ſo far from reſinous matter 
that it ſhall be equally ſoft and inſipid upon the 
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tongue with Oil of Almonds, its ſmell ſtill continy. 
ing. | 2 

The Dutch Oil of Cloves is largely adulterated: 
From an ounce I have ſeparated no leſs than half an 
ounce of an inſipid and inodorous expreſſed Oil. ag 
this addition renders the genuine Oil (till milder, 
they muſt neceſſarily employ ſome other to give it 
fieryneſs ; and this is probably the ſpirituous extract, 
which I have found to cammunicate at once both 
the pungency and the high colour. 

Where genuine Oil of Cloves is wanted, for me- 
dicinal or other uſes, we muſt diſtil it ourſelves, and 
this we may do with eaſe, I know of no herb, root, 
bark, fruit or ſeed, that yields ſo much: From ſix- 
teen ounces of Cloves I obtained two ounces two 
drams: Hoffmann gained two drams more. It is 
convenient to uſe a low head, to return the diſtilled 
Water upon the remaining Cloves, and to repeat the 
diſtillation two or three times; this Oil being very 
ponderous, ſo as not readily to ariſe. It conſtantly 
finks in Water, tho' Pomet and Valentine make it a 
mark of its goodneſs to ſwim. Pure Spirit of Wine 
elevates nothing of it, whether the Spirit is drawn 
over from the Oil itſelf or from the Clove in ſub- 
ſtance. The decoction remaining after the diftilla- 
tion of the Oil yields, on being inſpiſſated, a nau- 
ſeous ſomewhat aſtringent extract, amounting to ſix 
drams and a ſcruple from two ounces of Cloves: 
The ſame quantity yields, of ſpirituous extract, only 
about five drams. 0 

THE fruit of the Clove-tree (called AnTopayYL- 
LUS) is of an oval figure, with an umbilicus or crown 
at the extremity, from the remains of the flower, It 
conſiſts of a ſkin or membrane, including a kernel 
about the hardneſs of a Bay-berry. It is much 
weaker than Cloves both in ſmell and taſte, though 
ſome have injudiciouſly preferred it to them. The 
active matter of the Clove or cup reſides chiefly in 


its cortical part: As the Clove increaſes, this matter 


is partly altered or diſſipated, and partly propelled 


more and more outwards, till, in the fruit, all * 
tha 
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that remains is confined ſolely to the exterior ſkin, CLoves. 


the kernel having nothing of the Clove flavour. 
AMOMUM 1 an exotic fruit, commonly 


' — mand! 
F 


ranked among the ſeeds. There have been different *'28%7'9- 


conjectures about the Amomum of the ancients, and 
diferent ſubſtitutes propoſed in the room of that un- 
known Spice. The Amomum of the German ſhops 
an American berry, called by the Engliſh Jamaica 
PzppzR, Pimento, or All- ſpice; by {aig Piper chi- 


ape, tavaſci, odoratum, Grana caryophylli, Baccæ pane 
taromatice. 


The Jamaica Pepper-tree is a native of the iſland 


whoſe name it bears, particularly of the hilly tracts 
on the north- ſide. It riſes to the height of about 
thirty feet, covered with an extremely ſmooth grey 


| bark: lt is full of branches, clothed with dark ſhining 


green leaves, pointed at both ends, of an aromatic 
ſmell when rubbed, like that of the common Bay- 
leaves: On the extremities of the branches come 
forth cluſters of flowers, each ſtanding on a ſeparate 
pedicle, compoſed of four pale green herbaceous pe- 


tala, with ſeveral ſtamina in the middle: The berries 


have a crown on the, top, compoſed of four little 
leaves; at firſt they are green; when ripe, they are 
black, ſmooth and ſhining, and larger than Juniper- 
berries : Internally they contain a moiſt, green- co- 
loured, pungent, aromatic pulp, and two hemiſphe- 
rical feeds or kernels, joined together by the flat 
lides, with a ſkin between them. The berries are 
gathered in their unripe ſtate, and dried in the ſung 
by which their green colour is changed to a yellow- 
iſh, browniſh, and at length to a reddiſh or ruſty 
brown, or a dark brown. - 

Such is the Pimento-tree as deſcribed by Sir Hans 
Sloane in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 292, 
under the name of Myrtus arborea aromatica, foliis 
laurinis (aromatic Tree-myrtle, wich Bay like leaves.) 
Plukenet and Dale make the true Pimento the pro- 
duce of a different Species. The former diſtinguiſhes 
»loane's tree by the name of Cary-phyllus aromaticus 
Anericauus, lauri acuminatis foliis, fruclu orbiculari, 

(American 
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(American Clove - tree, with acuminated leaves lie 
thoſe of the Bay, and a round fruit; and the tree, 
which he propoſes himſelf, by that of Caryephy/ys 


aromaticus Americanus, foliis & fruttibus retundis, di- 
rene, ſeminibus fere orbiculatis planis, (American 


Clove tree, with round leaves and fruit, and in each 
berry two roundiſh flat ſeeds). In his Almageſtum he 


mentions a third ſpecies, Caryophyllus aromaticus Ame. 


ricanus, folio & fructu oblongo, polypyrene, acinis angy- 
leſis uvarum vinaceis ſimilibus, (American Clove-tree, 
with oblong leaves and fruit, angular ſeeds like thoſe 
of aber and more than two in one berry, But 
theſe are probably rather varieties than different ſpe- 
cies, as Sir Hans, a very ſkilful botaniſt, and who 
lived many years on the ſpot, refers them all to the 
tree which he deſcribes. 

Thus much is certain, that the berries of the ſe- 
veral trees are uſed promiſcuouſly. Among thoſe 
brought to us, we may diſtinguiſh not only different 
ſizes, from their age or degree of maturity, but dit- 
ferences in ſhape, in the appearance of the crown or 
navel, and in the figure and number of the kernels, 
Some are round, ſome oval, ſome Pear ſhaped, and 
others flatted: In ſome the crown is flat, in others 
elevated : The ſeeds are in ſome hemiſpherical, in 
ſome angular, in others flat, approaching to a kidney 
ſhape : The number of ſeeds is moſt commonly two, 
ſometimes three, four, or more; rarely or never one. 
Cluſius indeed makes but one ſeed in each berry, 
but he was deceived by the two joined together. | 
have obſerved alſo another fort, not mentioned by 
Sloane, Plukenet, or any author I know of : Inſtead 
of the berries ſtanding all on diſtinct pedicles, there 
are three, four, or more, upon one; and theſe flatted 
in a ſingular manner, with always a piece of the main 
ſtalk projecting beyond them. 1 have ſometimes 
found among the berries ſmall particles of Reſin, in 
appearance reſembling Myrrh, but differing from it 
in taſte; adhering ſtrongly to the berry, from which 


it had probably been melted out by the ſun's * 4 
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The ſeveral ſorts of theſe berries, 8 dif- * 
ferent in appearance, agree in quality. They have a . 

leaſant e ee ſell and = compoſed as it 8 
were, of thoſe of Cloves, Nutmegs, Cinnamon, Pep- 
per and Juniper-berries. The Clove flavour prevails 
above the reſt, The beſt are thoſe whoſe ſmell and 
taſte are the ſtrongeſt. T hey are uſed in large quan- 
tity in England, rather as a common Spice than in 
medicine: They are preferred to moſt other ſpices, 
as being of a milder nature, and leſs apt to heat the 
conſtitution. 

With regard to the component parts of Jamaica 
Pepper, we find little or nothing in books, except 
that Sloane has mentioned that an Oil may be diſtil- 
led from it. Upon a chemical examination it ap- 
peared to conſiſt of (1.) An indiſſoluble earth, ex- 
ceeding in quantity all the other principles taken to- 
gether, and amounting to five drams and a ſcruple 
upon an ounce, (2) Gummy or mucilaginous mat- 
ter, which is the ingredient next in quantity. An 
ounce, treated with water at firſt, gave two drams 
and two grains of gummy extract; and another 
ounce, freed by recti fied ſpiric from all that that men- 
ſtruum could diſſolve, yielded ſtill with water five 
ſcruples of Mucilage. (3) A reſinous ſubſtance in 
ſmaller quantity. The reſinous extract obtained by 
applying rectified ſpirit at firſt, amounted to only one 
dram and fix grains from an ounce: An ounce, 
freed from its mucilaginous matter by coction in 
water, yielded of pure Reſin no more than one ſcru- 
ple. (4) An eſſential Oil, in ſtill ſmalicr quantity: 
Of this principle, an ounce contains ſcarce half a 
dram, or one ſixteenth. | 

Upon examining the qualities of the ſeveral pro- 
ducts, it appeared, (1) That the Oil is the principal 
and the characteriſtic part, containing all the fmell 
and the aromatic flavour, though not the pungency 
of the berry. As the prevailing flavour of Pimento 
approaches to that of Cleves, the Oil allo greatly re- 
ſembles the genuine Oil of that ſpice: It has the 
lame kind of ſmell and taſte, diſcovers no great heat 
Vol. II. P or 
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or pungency, and is ſo ponderous as to fink in wa. 
ter: To which may be added, that the Oil of pi. 
mento, like that of Cloves, reſides chiefly in the ſhell 
or cortical part, the internal ſubſtance yielding little 
or none, (2) That the heat and pungency are lodged 
in the Reſin, In this reſpect alſo Pimento agrees 
with Cloves; but as Pimento in ſubſtance is far leſs 
hot and fiery than Cloves, its Reſin likewiſe is pro. 
portionably more mild. This Reſin differs further 
from that of Cloves, in having an ungrateful kind 
of taſte, ſomewhat like that of an extract made from 
green Walnut-ſhells; and appearing, when pure, of 
a deep green colour. This colour 1s obſerved par- 
ticularly in the tincture and extract made after the 
mucilaginous parts have been ſeparated by water: 
A ſingle grain of this extract tinges half an ounce of 
ſpirit. The colour proceeds from the green pulp; 
and as nothing of it is diſcoverable in the watery ex- 
tract made after ſpirit, we. may conclude that this 
pulp, or at leaſt its colouring matter, is a true Reſin, 
(3) That the gummy parts have very little activity, 
An extract made by water at firſt contains a little 
Reſin along with the Gum, as one made by ſpirit 
at firſt contains ſome Gum along with the Reſin, 
Hence the flight taſte of the firſt watery extract, and 
the pale unequal colour of the firſt ſpirituous extract. 
Rectified Spirit of Wine elevates nothing from 
this ſpice in diſtillation, the Oil of Pimento being 
too ponderous to ariſe with ſo light a fluid, The 
only way of making a ſpirit from it. is, to diſſolve 
ſome of the Oil in pure Spirit of Wine: An agree- 
able ſpirituous water may be obtained by ſimple di- 
ſtillation with proof ſpirit, the watery phelgm in that 
liquor, carrying up a part of the Oil. . 
BLACK-PEPPER is the fruit of a climbing 
plant growing in Malabar, Java, and other parts of 
the Eaſt-Indies. - The eſſential Oil of this Spice has 
a ſtrong and a very durable ſmell, but in taſte it 1s 
one of the mildeſt of the diſtilled Cils, having 00 
conſiderable pungency or heat. It is elevated in part 
by rectified Spirit of Wine, the diſtilled ſpirit being 
| impregnate 
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impregnated with the flavour though not with the PIs. 
pungency of the Pepper. The ſpirituops extract is 
exceſſively fiery : The watery alſo is very hot and 

biting, but this menſtruum cannot be made to ex- 

tract all the hot matter of the Pepper: Four ounces 

of Pepper treated with more than twenty freſh quarts 

of water, ſtill retained a biting taſte z what the water 
extracted, ſo long as it extracted any thing, was like- 

wiſe biting. 

Sixteen ounces of Pepper, yielded with water ten 
ounces of gummy extract, and afterwards with rec- 
tified ſpirit three drams of Reſin: Another pound, 
treated firſt with ſpirit, gave two ounces two drams 
of reſinous extract; and afterwards with water ſeven 
ounces four drams two ſcruples of gummy matter: 

This laſt extract had ſtill ſome degree of pungency, 
rectified ſpirit ſeeming not to take up all the active 
parts any more than water, Of eſſential Oil, I have 

ained two drams and a half from a pound. ; 

The White-pepper has the ſame kind of taſte and White, 
flavour with the black, but in a much leſs degree. 

It agrees alſo with the black in the nature of its che- 
mical principles, only the flavour reſiding in the di- 
ſtilled Oil, and the pungency and heat in the matter 
left after the diſtillation, In effect, it is the ver 
fame fruit, gathered before it has grown fully ripe, 
and freed from the outer ſkin by ſteeping in water 
and then rubbing it. 

CUBEBS, Cubebæ, are ſmall dried ſhrivelled ber- XVIII. 
ries, of Indian growth, greatly reſembling Pepper- ©£93535- 
corns, but with this difference that each Cubeb is 
turniſhed with a pedicle, whilſt the Pepper-berries 
come forth cloſe upon the ſtalk without pedicles : 
Hence Cubebs are call-d, not improperly, Piper 
caudatum. Of the plant which produces them, we 
have no ſatisfactory account. 

Cubebs are in ſmell ſomewhat different from Pep- 
per, in taſte ſimilar, but leſs pungent. Their eſſen- 
nal Oil-is equally mild; the pungency, as that of 
Pepper, reſiding in the reſinous parts; but reftified 
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Curzzs. ſpirit, which elevates in diſtillation a part of the Oil 
ot Pepper, brings over nothing from Cubebs. 

Two ounces of Cubebs yielded with rectified ſpi. 
rit five drams ten grains of extract, and afterwards 
with water four drams thirty-two grains, ſix drams 
and a half remaining undiſſolved. The ſame quan- 
tity, treated firſt with water, gave ſix drams and a 
ſcruple, and afterwards with ſpirit only one dram and 
one grain: The reſiduum weighed ſeven drams two 
ſcruples. Wedel relates that three pounds afford two 

\ ounces and a half of eſſential Oil. 

XVIII. GRAINS or PARADISE have been ſup- 
Grains poſed to be the ſeeds of the larger Cardamom for- 
2 merly mentioned (page 187.) but very erroneouſly, 
Inn ſmell, taſte, and chemical compoſition, they are 

quite different from Cardamom-ſeeds. Grains of 
Paradiſe are pungent as Pepper; and their pungency 
does not reſide, like that of Cardamoms, in the eſſen- 
tial Oil, but in the Reſin, The diſtilled Oil poſſeſſes 
their ſmell, but in taſte proves mild, whilſt the reſin- 
ous extract is exceſſively pungent, the ſmalleſt par- 
ticle ſetting the tongue as it were on fire, and con- 
tinuing to burn the mouth for ſome hours. 

XIX. ROSEWOOD, Lignum rhodium, aſpalathus, 2 
RH0D1- hard ponderous wood, ſaid to be the produce of the 
L— iland Rhodes, and ſome of the Fortunate Iſlands, 

approaches in ſmell to Roſes, and yields a delightful 
Oil commonly employed as a perfume. This wood 
is commonly crooked, twiſted as it were, unequal, 
and full of protuberances, covered wich a rough 
browniſh-grey bark, which eaſily comes off; the 
wood itſelt is of a whitiſh colour on the outſide, and 
of a darker browniſh, yellow, or orange colour with- 
in: It is chiefly in this laſt part that the Oil and 
other active matter reſide, and the yellower the co- 
lour the more Oil it contains. The Dutch carefully 
pick out for diſtillation the largeſt, ſmootheſt, lealt 
twiſted and darkeſt. coloured pieces. The ſmell of 
this wood is often not to be diſtinguiſhed in entire 
pieces, but on ſawing or raſping them acroſs, till we 
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come to the yellow part, it never fails to diſcoyer Rnovi- 


itſelf. 


ed an ounce of Oil : If this be true, the wood muſt 
have been of an extraordinary good kind. I have 
gained in England, three drams from a pound, never 
more, and for the moſt part not near ſo much. The 
common Oil of Rhodium is grievouſly adulterated, 
not as ſome ſuppoſe, by adding expreſſed Oils in the 
diſtillation, for in this caſe they would not ariſe with 
it, but by mixing them with it afterwards : From an 
ounce of the very beſt Oil of Rhodium I could pro- 
cure for money, I ſeparated ſix drams two ſcruples of 
expreſſed Oil; and there was reaſon to believe, that 
even the remaining four ſcruples were not purely 
from the Rhodium. The Oil ariſes in diſtillation 
very ſlowly and difficultly, requires a ſtrong boiling 
heat, and the diſtillation to be once or twice repeat- 
ed, by returning the diſtilled water upon the reſidu- 
um, The water is ſtrongly impregnated with the 
fayour of the Rhodium, and is uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes as Roſe- water: Rectified ſpirit brings over 
nothing from this wood, but diſtils a pure flavourleſs 
ſpirit as it was employed. Hence extracts made by 
water conſiſt only of the mucilaginous and bitteriſh 
matter of the wood (for the wood in ſubſtance has a 
ſenſible bitterneſs,) whilſt the ſpirituous retain all its 
volatile odorous parts. | 

An ounce of the raſped wood yielded with rectified 
ſpirit fifty. five grains of reſinous extract, and after- 
wards with water thirty grains of Mucilage: The 
ſame quantity, treated firſt with water, gave forty- 
five grains of mucilaginous extract, and afterwards 
with ſpirit twenty-five grains of Reſin : The indiſſo- 
luble woody matter weighed in the firſt oaſe fix 


drams thirty grains, and in the latter ten grains 
more, 


Vielheuer relates, that a pound of Rhodium yield, "wow 


YELLOW-SAUNDERS, Santalum citrinum XX. 


or flavum, a compact heavy pale yellow wood brought * 


from the Eaſt-Indies, is likewiſe employed principally bens. 
in perfumes, though often alſo medicinally as a cor 
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roborant. It has an agreeable ſweet ſmell, ſomewhat 
of the muſky kind; and yields an Oil of excellent fra. 
grance, thongh in no very large proportion: From 


| ſixteen ounces of the gn wood, digeſted ſome days 


XXI. 
SASSA“ 
FRASS. 


in ſalt water, I obtained by cohobation two drams : 


It was of a thickiſh conſiſtence, approaching to that of 
a baiſam, | | 


Two ounces of this wood yielded with water two 


drams of gummy extract, and afterwards with recti- 


fied ſpirit one dram and a half of Reſin : Spirit, ap- 
plied at firſt, extracted from the ſame quantity two 
drams and a half, and water extracted afterwards one 
dram. I he diſtilled water contained the flavour of the 
wood, but from this ſmall quantity no actual oil could 
be collected: The diſtilled ſpirit had no flavour, the 
reſinous extract retaining all the active parts of the 
Saunders. | 
IH roots of the Sassarr as tree, a native of ſe- 
veral parts of America, as Brazil, Florida, Virginia, 
Sec. have a ſtrong aromatic ſmell reſembling that of 


F—— Fennel. The imall branches approach in quality to 


the roots: the bark of the trunk is much weak- 
er, the wood of the trunk has hardly any ſmell, 
and is employed only for mechanic uſes. The roots 
are brought over with the bark upon them, this being 
much ſtronger in ſmell than the woody part, whereas 
in ſome other odoriferous woods the bark 1s inodo- 


rous. The wood of Saſſafras is of a browniſh colour; 


the bark of a reddiſh-brown, unequal, eaſy to break : 
Both are remarkably, light. 

Boerhaave's oblervation that light woods eaſily 
exhale their Oil, does not obtain here, notwith- 
ſtanding he brings this very wood as an example of 
it. The oil of Saſſafras ariſes very difficultly in di- 
ſtillation with water, and not at all with ſpirit : Not- 
withſtanding the lightneſs of the wood, the Oil is ſo 
ponderous as to (ink in water; Hoffman finds thatit 
is the f eavieſt of all the eſſential Oils. This gentleman 

ained, from ſix pounds of the wood, an ounce and 
ſix drams of Oil: From the ſame quantity of middling 
Saffafras I obtained two ounces, ſo that we may reck- 
on 
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on at leaſt eight ſcruples upon the pound, or half a Sas5a- 
| FR AS. 


ſcruple upon an ounce. 
2 ounce of Saſſafras digeſted with rectified ſpirit 3 


yields four ſcruples of extract, and afterwards with 
water a dram : Water applied firſt extracts two drams, 
and ſpirit afterwards only ſeven grains and a half. The 
Oil is the moſt active part of the Saſſafras, and next to 
this the ſpirituous extract which contains all the Oil 
along with the Reſin, Infuſions however, or ſlight 
decoctions, made like thoſe of Bohea Tea, are no con- 
temptible preparations, the water by this treatment, 
extracting and retaining greateſt part of the vir- 
tue of the root. 

The uſe of Saſſafras is almoſt wholly medicinal, as 
acorroborant, and purifier of the blood. Ximenes 
relates, and from him Wormius, that this wood ma- 
cerated for a time in ſea-water, ſweetens or frees it 
from its faltneſs : Franciſcus Kedi found from expe- 
riment that it had not this effect. 

LIGNUM-ALOES, Hloaloes, Agallochum, is XXII. 
an oriental wood, very ſcarce and valuable in the — 
Eaſtern countries, and very rarely brought into Eu 
rope, though the compilers of Diſpenſatories direct it 
as an ingredient in ſundry compoſitions, and require 
it to be taken freſh and fragrant. The tree has hi- 
therto eluded the enquiries of European travellers, It 
is ſaid, that the Lignum-aloes is the medullary part 
of the tree; and that there are different ſorts of it, 
of which only the worſt comes to us, the beſt being 
twice as dear upon the ſpot, as ours is here. Rum- 
phius relates, that the Chineſe, counterfeit it with 
another Indian wood, boiled, or infuſed, with reſinous 
aromatic extracts. 

Lignum-aloes is very differently deſcribed by diffe- 


tent authors. The beſt that we meet with in this 


country is very compact, heavy, ſomewhat gloſſy, of 
acheſnut-brown colour intermixed with a blackiſh and 
ſometimes a purple, in ſmell reſinous and balſamic : 
The largeſt, heavieſt, darkeſt coloured, and moſt re- 
ſinous pieces are prefered. I have ſeen a veſſel which 


held a quart made from one piece. | 
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Half an ounce of this wood, raſped, yielded with 
rectified ſpirit five ſcruples and a half of reſinous ex. 
tract, and afterwards with water, one ſcruple of a 
gummy one: Another halt ounce, treated firſt with 
water, gave three ſcruples and a half, and afterwards 
with ſpirit one dram : The indiſſoluble woody mat. 
ter amounted in both caſes to five drams and a half. 
Hoffmann ſubmitted ten pounds of the raſped wood 
to diſtillation with water, and obtained only half an 


ounce of eſſential Oil, which coagulated in the cold 


E1ecan- 
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into a reſinous or Camphor-like conſiſtence. 

T HE roots of ELECAurANE, Enula campana, 
Helenium, (Helenium vulgare C. B.) yield inſtead of 
a fluid Oil, a ſubſtance which concretes partly into 
ſnowy flakes, and partly into an unctuous conſiſtent 
maſs like ſoftiſn Wax. 

On diſtilling thirty-two ounces of the root, I gained 
in all three ſcruples and a half; of which part ſtuck 
in the head of the ſtill, part in the worm, and part 
paſied down into the receiver along with the water, 
1 have not obtained ſuch a concrete from any other 
vegetable: it is not a true camphor, though agree- 
ing with it in ſeveral properties, as well as in the man- 
ner of its production. It diſſolves in Spirit of Wine, 
and is not acted upon by Water: Laid on burning 
coals, it totally exhales : Held over a gentle fire in a 
ladle, it flows like wax or tallow, and when cold ap- 
pears ſofter and more unctuous than at firſt: it never 


_ aſſumes a chriſtailine form, but when e dry 


proves opake and crumbly : When newly diſtilled, it 
ſmells conſiderably of the Elecampane, but on keep- 


ing for ſome time, it loſes its more ſubtile parts, and 


no longer diſcovers any remarkable ſmell. I know of 
no one who has taken notice of this concrete, except 
the younger Geoffry, who obſerves that it reſides inthe 
exterior parts of the root, near to the bark. 
The taſte of this root is bitteriſh and aromatic: its 
ſmell moderately ſtrong and not diſagreeable, The 
molt active preparation is the ſpirituous extract, recti- 
hed ſpirit bringing over nothing in diſtillation : "_ 
| 
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the watery extract however is not deſtitute of aCtivi-ELzcau 
ty, for water leaves more behind than it carries up. k. 
An ounce of the dry roor, yielded with water fix Ig 
drams and a half of extract: the ſame quantity gave 

with ſpirit only two drams and a half. after the ſpi- 

ric would take up no more, water extracted five 

drams; but the parcel that had undergone the action 

of water gave only five grains to ſpirit. | 

INDiANSPIKENARD, (Nardus Indica, XXIV. 
que ſpica, /pica nerdi & ſpica Indica officinis C. B.) con- SKE. 
ſiſtsofa number of ſlender brittle filaments, ſuppoſed by ***®: 
ſome to be the root, by others the pedicle of the leaves 
of a plant of the Graſs or Ruſh kind; but which are 
properly the head oi a root, for Pomet mentions and 
figures a ſpecimen which had great part of the root 
tdelf adhering. 

Spikenard has a very ſtrong, not agreeable ſmell 
and taſte, ſcarce to be concealed or overpowered b 
alarge admixture of other ſubſtances : In the Theria- 
ca celeſtis, a compoſition of many drugs of ſtrong 
ſmells and taſtes, Spikenard enters but in ſmall quan- 
tity, and yet it prevails over all the others. It con- 
tains however only a ſmall proportion of eſſential Oil; 

On diſtilling an ounce, there was only an appearance 
of ſome Oily particles on the ſurface of the water, 
Re ctified ſpirit brings over nothing: The ſpirituous 
extract poſſeſſes both the ſmell and taſte of the Spike- 
nard in a much greater degree than the watery. An 
ounce yielded a dram of ſpirituous, and afterwards 
forty ſix grains of watery extract: Water applied at 
firſt extracted from the ſame quantity four icruples, 
and ſpirit afterwards twenty-five grains: The indiſſo- 
| huble refiduum weighed in both caſes fix drams ten 
grains. 

THE ARABTIAN STAcnas (Stechas purpurea Xxv. 
C. B.) is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, growing not only in Faexcn 
Arabia, but in ſome of the ſouthern parts of Europe, TA. 
particularly in the Stæchades or Hieres iſland on the 
coalt of France, the flowery heads or ſpikes are an 
officinal drug: Theſe, when in perfection, are of a 
fragrant ſmell, and a bitteriſh taſte z but they are 


not 
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Faexcn not gathered it ſeems till they are ready to ſhed the 
_ flowers, which 1n drying fall off completely, leavin 
2 nothing to be brought to us [at Berlin] but almoſt 
inodorous huſks, | 
An ounce of our beſt Stæchas yielded with rectifed 
ſpirit a dram and twelve grains of extract, and after. 
wards with water five ſcruples and a half, the reſi. 
duum weighing five drams all but two grains. On 
inverting the order of procedure, the watery extract 
weighed three drams ten grains, the ſpirituous only 
eight grains, and the ieſiduum four drams fort 
grains: The ſpirituous extract contains the whole of 
the taſte and aromatic flavour: The watery extrat 
raſtes alſo conſiderably of the Stæchas. The diltil- 
led water has nothing valuable, though the freſh flow- 
ers yield a portion of actual Oil. | 
vxvi, TH. leaves of Hvssop (Fhſſopns rfficinarum cæ. 
Hyssoy Plea five ſpicata C. B.) yielded a dram and a half of 
Oil upon two pounds, the diitilled water retaining al- 
ſo a conſiderable quantity, ſo as to ſmell ſtrong]y of 
the herb, Rectified ſpirit elevates the more ſubtile 
arts of this Oil, but ſoon lets them go upon ſtanding, 
and loſes nearly all the ſmell which it had when new- 
ly diſtilled. I he extracts have not much of the diſ- 
tinguiſhing caſte, any more than of the ſmell of the 
Hyflop : the ſpirituous has more than the watery. 
An ounce of the dried Jeaves gave halt an ounce 
of watery, and afterwards twelve grains of ſpirituous 
extract: Rectified ſpirit applied at firſt extracted 
from the ſame quantity two drams, and water 
| afterwards two drams more: the indifloluble matter 
weighed in both caſes half an ounce. This plant 1s 
chiefly recommended in coughs and obſtructions of 
the breaſt. 
xxVii THE leaves of FEVIRTE]W (Matricaria, Partht- 
Fever- nium: Matricaria vulgaris ſeu ſativa C. B. fo called 
FEW. from their uſe in uterine obſtructions,) have a bitter- 
woa— jſh taſte and a ſtrong ſmell, to moſt people diſagree- 
able, ſuppoſed to be peculiarly offenſive to bees, 
whence Paulli adviſes thoſe who expoſe themſelves 


to theſe inſects to carry Feverfew as a defence. Ke 
ur 
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Pure ſpirit elevates little of the Oil of this plant; 
and hence in the ſpirituous extracts, its diſtinguiſhing 
ſmell as well as taſte is preſerved, Water on the con- 
trety elevates all the Oil, which partly remains diſ- 
ſolred in the diſtilled water and communicates to it a 
ſtrong impregnation, and partly ſeparates in its pro- 
er form. 

An ounce of the dried leaves yielded with rectified 
ſpirit three drams five grains of reſinous extract, and 
afterwards with water five ſcruples of a gummy one: 
Another ounce, treated firſt with water gave four 
drams and a ſcruple of gummy extract, and after- 
tervards with ſpirit one dram of Reſin: The reſidu- 
um in the firſt caſe weighed three drams ten grains, 
in the latter only two drams forty grains. 

RU E, broad and narrow leaved (ruta Hortenſis la- 
tifolia C. B. & Ruta hortenfis altera ejuſdem,) has a 
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XXVIII. 
Rue. 


ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and a nauſeuus, acrid, bt. 


ter taſte: ſome have obſerved, that the freſh juicy 
leaves, bruiſed and applied to the ſkin, corrode and 
exulcerate it: but that when Cry they have not this 
effect: they are uſed in medicine as a ſtimulating 
arerient and anthelmintic. 

t is ſuppoſed that the ſeeds and their capſules are 
more active than the leaves. Thus much is certain, 
that if the plant be diſtilled, ſeeds and all, when the 
leeds are about half ripe, it yields a larger quantity 
of eſſential Oil than at any other time, It is obſervable 
of this Oil, that it coagulates in the cold like Oil of 
Aniſeeds: a property, however, which does not con- 
ſtantly obtaing and which perhaps may depend upon 
the degree of maturity of the ſeeds. 

Two ounces of the dried leaves yielded with recti- 
hed ſpirit five drams and a half of extract and after- 
wards with water five drams wanting half a ſcruple, 
the reſiduum weighing five drams two ſcruples: Wa- 
ter applied firſt extracted from the ſame quantity 
nine drams, and ſpirit afterwards only two ſcruples, 
the reſiduum amounting to fix drams and a ſcruple. 
The extracts made both by water and ſpirit at firſt, 


are bitter and acrid; the firſt ſpirituous is ſomewhat 
oily 3 
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Rus. oily ; the ſecond watery is manifeſtly ſaline, The dif. 
— tilled ſpirit has little or no impregnation from the 
Rue. 

XXIX. THE leaves of Scorpium or Water germandet 
scon (Cheamedrys paluſtris caſcens ſeu ſcordium officinaryn 
Journ.) have a bitteriſh raſte, and a ſtrong ſmel] te. 

ſembling that of Garlic. In diſtillation, however, 
we cannot, from moderate quantities, collect any ac. 
tual Oil, its proportion being very ſmall, ſo as to be 
almoſt wholly retained in the diſtilled water, to which 
it communicates the ſmell of the herb. Both the wa. 
tery and ſpirituous extracts are bitter: the ſpiritous is 
the ſt:ongeſt, and poſſeſſes the ſmell and flavour a 
well as the bitterneſs of the Scordium, pure ſpirit ele- 
vating nothing of its Oil in diſtillation, 

An ounce of the dried leaves of Scordium yielded 
with water four drams and a half of gummy extract, 
and afterwards with rectified ſpirit fifteen grains of 
Reſin. Another ounce, treated firſt with ſpirit, gave 
three drams of reſinous extract, and afterwards with 
water five ſcruples and a half of gum : The reliduum 
in the firſt experiment weighed three drams fifteen 
grains, in the latter five grains leſs, 

This plant is greatly celebrated as a diaphoretic and 
alexipharmic: In theſe intentions an eſſence or ſpiri- 
tuous tincture of it is frequently made uſe of in Ger. 
many. A tincture made in highly rectified ſpirit con- 
tains more of the active parts of the Scordium, than 
one made with a phlegmatic ſpirit, though the latter, 

by diſſolving more of the mucilaginous parts, proves 
thicker and apparently more ſaturated : the firſt tinc- 
ture is of a fine green colour, the other inclines more 


to a dark browniſh, 
: E 8:8: 
 $ALINE VEGETABLES, 
= 2 oY H E acid juices of fruits, as Citrons and Le- 
— mons, efferveſce with and neutralize alcalies, 


Lemon diſſolve the abſorbent earths, and ſome metallic bo- 
Juice, Oc. dies 
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des, as Iron, Copper, and Lead, they contain, be- SaLixE. 
des their truly acid part, a large quantity of groſs = 
mucilaginous or unctuous mattter : Hence the juices 
themſelves, and moſt of the ſolutions made in them, 
e apt to grow ſoon mouldy in keeping. The me- 
allic ſolutions are leſs ſubje& to this inconvenience 
than the earthy, and ſome juices leſs than others: A 
ſolution of iron in the juice of the apples called Golden 
rennets, evaporated to a thick conſiſtence, proves 
an elegant Chalybeate, which keeps well. The juices 
give over very little acid in diſtillation z ror have 
they been obſerved to chriſtallize into a ſolid Salt, 
like thoſe of ſome acid herbs as Wood-ſorrel (J). 
WOOD-SORREL (Acetoſelia, lujula, alleluja, tr 
00: Trifolium acetoſum vulgare flore albo C. B.) is gone. 
a (mall plant growing wild in woods and meadows : : 
lt is ſaid to cover itſelf with its leaves on the approach 
of ill weather. The freſh leaves have a mild acid 
taſte, much more agreeable than that of com- 
mon Sorrel, without any remarkable ſmell. Their 
expreſſed juice is employed medicinally for cooling 
and quenching thirſt z and the eſſential ſalt, extracted 
from it by chriſtallization, for taking out iron moulds 
and ſpots of ink from linnen ; for this purpoſe, the 
ſtained part is dipt in water, ſprinkled with a little of 
the powdered Salt, then rubbed on a pewter-plate, 
after which the ſpot is waſhed out with warm water. 
Twenty pounds of freſh Sorrel-leaves yielded fix 
pounds of juice; from which were obtained two 
ounces two drams and one ſcruple of cryſtalline Salt, 


0 Do wit cryflallize.} It appears to be the mucilaginons parts of theſe 
juices that prevent the cryſtallization of the ſaline ; and that the ſaline 
parts are capable of being purified from the mucilaginous. From the 
Juices of Oranges and Lemons, I have ſeparated the inſipid Mucilage, 
and obtained the acid matter in form of a truly cryſtalline white Salt. Pro- 
bably by the ſame management, the acid and ſweet juices of other fruiis 
os be made to afford pei fect Salts retaining all the ſpecific taſte of 
the fruit. 

How far the native acid juices agree or difagree with Vinegar and Tar- 
tar, the products of fermention is little known. They ſcem to approach 
neareſt to the nature of Tartar, as being ſufceptible of 2 cryttailine 
om, giving over little of their acid in diſtillation, and yielding in the 
triduum, a large portion of fixed alcali, 


together 
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SoRREL. gether with two ounces and fix drams of an impure 
— alinc maſs. The matter remaining after the expregz. 


III. 


CASI1A. 


on, being treated with water and with ſpirit, gave ten 
ounces and a half of watery, and afterwards five 
drams of ſpirituous extract: The indiſſoluble matter 
from the whole twenty pounds, amounted to "a 
more than three ounces and three drams. 

The eſſential Salt has a great agreement with Tar. 
tar, and yields the ſame p.oducts on being examined 
by fire. It is not however, as ſome pretend, a true 
Tartar: The principal differences are, that it is ſenſi- 
ſibly more acid, turns Syrup oi Violets red, whilſt 
Tartar makes no change in the colour, contains leſs 
oily matter, diſſolves more eafily in water, and does 
not ſeparate from the ſolution. It holds near a dram 
of Oil upon the ounce : On diſtilling an ounce ina re- 
tort, a ſcruple of Oil is obtained in its proper form, 
the other two ſcruples being partly diſſipated in the 
operation, and partly imbibed by the ſpirit that comes 
over at the ſame time. 

TH E ſweet ſaline ſubſtance of Cas1a FisTuLa- 
x15 for it appears to be truly of the ſaline kind) diſ- 


Ln folves not only in water but in rectified Spirit of 


water Ciflolved three drams Fifteen grains, and rectified 


Wine. Caſia is the fruit of a tree growing in Egypt 


and in both the Indies: It is a large cylindrical pod or 


cane, containing, under a hard rind, a ſoft pulp 


- lodged in a number of tranſverſe cells, with a fiat 


roundiſh ſeed in each, The pulp is apt to grow four 
or mouldy upon long keeping, even before its extrac- 
tion from the cane: Sometimes a'ſo it grows dry, ſo 
as that the ſceds rattle in the cells upon ſhaking the 
pod; in this ſtate it is generally rejected, though 
the ſimple exſiccation cannot be of any prejudice, as 
nothing but the aqueous humidity exhales. - 

The pulp of Caſia, when in perfection, is of a ſhin- 
ing black colour, a ſweet taſte f..l}owed by a dilagree- 
able reliſh, and a faint unpleaſant kind of ſmell. It 
is commonly extracted by bruiſing the pod, boiling 
it in water. and evaporating the (trained decoction to 
a due conſiſtence. Out of tour drams ot the dry pulp, 


ſpitit 
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ſpirit as much or very nearly ſoz; but the ſpirit Casra. 
ited more ſlowly and difficultly than the water, ww, 
The diſtilled water ſmelt and taſted a little of the Ca- 
fa; the ſpirit not. 

This pulp is a gentle laxative, and very frequent- 
ly uſed in that intention by the French: The doſe, 
t0an adult, is two ounces difſolved in ſome conveni- 
ent liquor with the addition of a carminative to pre- 
vert its occaſioning flatulencies and gripes, which of 
itſelf is very apt to do, eſpecially when grown ſouriſh. 
It is ſaid to tinge the urine, when taken in moderate 
quantity, green; and in a larger quantity, brown or 
blackiſh, L 

1HE Caros, Caroba, ceratia, ſiliqua du cis, is IV. 
a pod of the {ame kind, about a ſpan long, of a flat- Caro. 
iſh figure, containing a brown coloured tweet pulp, CO” 
which is uſed by the Egyptians and Arabians asSugar, 
The tree is found wild alſo in ſome of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe : It is raiſed among us in the gardens 
of the curious, but does not in this climate ripen its 
fruit. | 
The pulp of the Carob is diſſolved more eſſectually 
by water than by ſpirit. Out of ſixteen drams of 
the dry pulp, water took up eleven drams; 
rectified ſpirit extracted from the remainder only 
five grains, leaving five drams of mere ſhells or mem- 
branes. The ſame quantity, treated firſt with ſpirit, 
gave out but nine drams ten grains, and afterwards 
to water five ſeruples, five drams and ten grains be- 
ing left. The - watery extract is ſweeter and more 
agreeable than the ſpirituous: T he ſpirituous extract 
made after water is manifeſtly unctuous: Ihe watery 
extract made after ſpirit diſcovers ſome ſaline matter. 
The watery decoctions are of a reddiſh- brown colour, 
and in inſpiſſation turn almoſt black ; the fruit gives 
a deep colour to many freſh parcels of water, Spirit 
on the other hand ſoon ceales to extract any tincture, 
and the firſt deepeſt tincture is only of a yellowiſh- 
brown: Nevertheleſs, the ſpirituous extract made after 
water inclines to black. 


FE 


RICE. 


I is probable that the ſweetneſs of Liayonter; 
and of vegetable ſweets in general, depends on l 
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ſaline ſubſtance of the nature of Sugar, intimately 
blended, as Sugar is in the juice of the cane, with 
unctuous, mucilaginous, or reſinous matter. Rei. 
fied Spirit of Wine diſſolves the ſaccharine Salts, and 
as it takes up but little of the mucilaginous principle 
(the ingredient whoſe quantity is the greateſt,) the 
ſpirituous tinctures and extracts prove conſiderably 
. than the watery. The ſpirituous extract of 
Liquorice is exceedingly ſweet, the watery far leſs ſo. 
From two ounces of the dry root I obtained by rec. 
tified ſpirit only five drams, whilſt the ſame quantity 
yielded with water nine drams : After the ſpirit would 
rake up no more, water extracted three drams and a 
half; but after the action of water, ſpirit gained only 
half a dram : The indifloluble earthy matter amount- 
ed in the firſt caſe to ſeven drams and a half, in the 
latter only to ſix and a half. The {ſweetneſs of this 
root 1s accompanied with a ſlight bitteriſhneſs, which 
ſome ſuppoſe to be confined to the outer brown ſkin, 
but which is found to be equally diſtributed through 
the inner yellow part: The peeling of Liquorice is 
therefore entirely unneceſſary, unleſs for obtaining a 
paler coloured powder or a lighter tincture, 

It has been ſaid that Liquorice is indiſpoſed to 
ferment, and hence it is recommended particularly 
to thoſe, who cannot well bear Sugar, Honey, or the 
more fermentable ſweets: Experiment ſhews how- 
ever that it does ferment, and yield a truly vinous 
liquor. 

The extract of Liquorice is a conſiderable article 
of commerce: It is made in large quantity in Spain, 
and in ſome parts of Germany, particularly at Bam- 
berg. The Spaniſh, which is generally covered with 
Bay leaves, is the beſt and pureſt; the other has a 
large admixture of the rob or inſpiſſated juice of 
Plums, &c. A certain writer affirms that an ounce 
of the Bamberg extract, treated with water afreſh, 
will ſcarcely give out two drams, but I have never 


met with any fo bad as this: An ounce gave up- 
wards 
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wards of ſeven drams, though it does not follow that L1eyo- 

the whole of that quantity was genuine extract of Li- . 
rice; as the rob of Plums will diſſolve in water as 

well as that of Liquorice. 

Out of an ounce of the Spaniſh extract, water diſ- 

ſolved ſeven drams two ſcruples, only one ſcruple 

being left, from which ſpirit extracted nothing: Rec- 

tified ſpirit diſſolved but four drams two ſcruples out 

of an ounce; water extracted three drams from the re- 

ſduum, a ſcruple remaining as before undiſſolved. 

An ounce of the Bamberg ſort yielded with water ſe- 

yen drams one ſeruple: The ſame quantity gave with 

ſpirit two drams fifty grains, and afterwards with wa- 

ter three drams and a half; two ſcruples in the former, 

and five in the latter caſe, remaining undiſſolved. The 

part which ſpirit took up, contained nearly all the ſweet- 

neſs; that which water extracted afterwards having 

ſcarcely any taſte, The Dutch ſupply us now with no 

ſmall quantity of what is called Spaniſh Liquorice, 

and do not fail to wrap it up in plenty of Bay-leaves. 

T HE flowers of many plants are remarkably VI. 
ſweet: Thoſe of MuLrL ein (Verbaſcum mas latifolium * — 
luteum C. B.) contain a -Honey-like juice. An ex- a 
tract made by water from the flowers is exceedingly 
ſweet and pleaſant : In the ſpirituous extract, a kind 
of peculiar flavour is joined to the ſweetneſs, Twen- 
ty-four drams of the flowers yielded with water twelve 
drams and a half, and afterwards with rectified ſpirit 
one dram and a half Spirit applied firſt, extracted 
from the ſame quantity nine drams, and water after- 
wards four and a half. The leaves of Mullein have 
no ſweetneſs, and contain leſs diſſoluble matter than 


the flowers: Twenty-four drams gave eight and a 


half of watery, and afterwards one and a half of ſpiri- 
tuous extract: On inverting the order of applying the 
menſtrua, the ſpirituous extract weighed four drams and 
a half, and the watery ſix. ' | 


ANOMALOUS VEGETABLES. 


T HERE are ſome vegetables which cannot be Azvu. 
referred to any of the foregoing claſſes, nor in- wv 
Var. II. Q deed 


| 
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— liar qualities reſide, being as yet wholly unknown 
The common AruM or Wakerobin is a plant of ex. 
treme acrimony : The freſh root, lightly chewed, F 


ſeems to burn and corrode the tongue; and often 
times its pungent impreſſion continues for two or 
three days. The feat of this acrimony has hitherto 
eluded our enquiries : The diſtilled water and ſpirit 
have nothing of it, and the watery and ſpirituous ex. 
tracts exceeding little ; and yet the root is by theſe 
operations deprived of it: 

Greateſt part of the acrimony is deſtroyed by ſim. 
ple exſiccation : The dry root appears white and fa- 
rirceous, and affects the tongue but little, In this 
ſtate it is given medicinally for attenuating viſcid jui. 
ces : Formerly it was uſed as ſtarch for linen, before 
the diſcovery of that from wheat (n), and is ſaid to 
have occaſioned a rawneſs and ſoreneſs of the hands 
very diffcultly relievable by ointments: In ſome parts 
of France, it is ſtill employed in bleaching, being ſup- 
poſed, by its corroſive quality to diſſolve unctuoſities 
and make the linen white. | 

From an ounce of the dry root I obtained ſcarcely 
a ſcruple of ſpirituous extract: The ſame quantity 

ielded of watery extract, near three drams The 
firſt had ſome ſlight pungency ; the latter none. 
Lycoyo- The fine duſt of LycoyoD1ium, or Puff-ball, is cal- 
Id, by ſome, on account of its great inflammability, 
(n) Starch.) Common Starch is prepared by macerating Wheat in w- 
ter renewed once or twice a day, fill it burſts eaſily betwixt the fingers 
and gives out a kind of white Creme: This, ſqueezed through a canvas 
hag, and macerated with freſh parcels of water, forms a tenacious fecu- 
la z which, after the water is poured off, is taken out in pieces and dried 
ſlowly in the ſun. A method has lately been diſcovered and communi- 
cated in the Swediſh Tranſactions of making Starch from Potatoes. 
For this purpoſe, the Potatoes are laid in water twelve hours, then ſkin» 
ed, ſoaked again for two hours longer, afterwards ground, moiljene(, 
preſſed through a ha'r-fieve, the pulpy matter boiled with witer, (uffer- 
«(| to ſettle, and treated with freſh parcels of water till the liquor comes 
off as clear as it was put on: When the laſt water is poured off, the re- 
maining Starch is dried in the tun, or other very gentle heat, By this 
proceſs, five pounds of Potatoes poo eight ounces and three quarte's 


of fine Starch, and one ounce of coarle. Boiled Potatoes did not ſuc- 
ceed, 


=o 
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vegetable Sulphur. The Puff ball is the ſeed- veſſel of a Ly coro- 
ſpecies of Moſs named by Tournefort Muſcus ſguamo- bin. 
ſus vulgaris repens clavatus ; and the duſt is properly 


the ſeeds of the plant. There are ſundry other vege- 
tables, as Polypodies, Ferns, Coniferous trees, Sc. 
whoſe ſeeds are a like yellow, impalpable Farina, ſo 
ſubtle as to be blown away by the leaſt motion of air: 
It is this duſt which has given riſe to ſome reports of 
ſhowers of Brimſtone. | 

The duſt of Lycopodium, diffuſed or ſtrewed in 
the air, takes fire trom a candle, and burns off like a 
flaſh of lightning, with a conſiderable noiſe : A quan- 
tity laid together upon burning coals does not flame, 
but ſmokes away with a fetid ſmell: Burntina red-hot 
crucible, it leaves a very {mall proportion of a light 
cobweb-like matter. It does not, as ſome report, 
take fire from Flint and Steel, nor explode like Gun- 
powder ; nor does it ſeem to detonate more violently 
with Nitre than other inflammable matters do. Olea- 
rius relates, that the Ruſſians employ much of 
it in fire-works, but does not inform us in what man- 
ner. | 
This ſubſtance, chemically analyſed appears to 
contain a reſinous matter, and an oily one of the 
expreſſible kind, intimately combined together, ſo 
as to be both extracted, at leaſt in part, by rectified 
Spirit of Wine: On inſpiſſating the tincture, the Oil 
ſeparated, remained permanently fluid, and would 
not unite again even with the reſinous extract: It is 
remarkable that pure ſpirit would no longer touch 
this Keſin any more than the Oil. The quantity 
thus extracted from an ounce of the powder amount- 
ed only to a dram : Water did not take up near ſo 
much; it was with great difficulty I obtained by wa- 
ter eight grains of extract from an ounce. Both the 
water and ſpirit aroſe in diſtillation unchanged, 

By deſtructive diſtillation in an open fire, I gain- 
ed a large proportion of empyreumatic Oil, no leſs 
than two ounces and a halt from four: This was 
preceded, not by an acid liquor which moſt vegeta- 

Q 2 bles 


28 © Piants nfl #dr Parry, 
Lycoro- bles yield vn the ſame treatment, but by an urinous 
bin., one; the black Coal remaining in the bottom of the 
— cdittiling veſſel weighed five drams. 
Coxx, As Cork ſtoppets ſometimes affect the colour or 
Gy the taſte of liquors, it may be proper to beſtow ſome 
experiments on this ſubſtance in that view. Cork is 
rhe bark of a tree of the Oak kind growing in France, 
| Italy, Spain, and ſome other parts of Europe: The 
1 French Cork is the whiteſt, the Spaniſh the ſofteſt 
| and moſt eſteemed. The bark is taken off every 
three years, preſſed flat, dried, and then ſcorched on 
the'outfide'to preſerve tt from inſets. 
Cork boiled in water communicated a browniſh co- 
lour, and on evaporating the decoctions, there remain- 
ed two ſcruples of ſolid extract from an ounce: The 
reſiduum, digeſted in reftified ſpirit, gave out eleven 
grains. Spirit applied at firſt extracted two ſcruples 
und two grains from an ounce, and water afterwards 
eight grains. The ſpirituous tincture was yellowiſh, 
aler in colour than the watery, but ſtronger in taſte: 
rom all the ſpirituous tinctures a powdery matter, 
recipitated, of a reddiſh colour from thoſe made at 
Eſt, and of an aſh-grey when the Cork had been 
pteviouſly' treated with water. 
I likewiſe macerated ſmall pieces of Cork in diffe- 
rent liquors ſet in a gently warm place: Diſtilled Vi- 
1 — and Spirit of Vitriol were tinged the leaſt; Aqua 
ortis became ſomewhat yellower, and almoſt wholly 
corroded and diffolved the Cork ; dulcified Spirit of 
Vitriol, ſolution of common Salt, dulcified Spirit 
of Nitre, Spirit of Sea-ſalt, Lime-water, and dulci- 
fied Spirit of Sea-falt, acquired, (in the order they 
are hereenumerated) more and more of a 'yellowiſh 
tinge; Syrup of Violets, dulcified Spirit of Sal ammo- 
piac, aid Fincture of Tartar, gained a deeper brown- 
iſh-yellow : watety Spirit of Sal ammoniac. Oilof 
Tartar per deliquium, and vinous Spirit of Sal ammo- 
"niac'With Quick: lime, received the deepeſt reddiſh 
tilicture of all the liquors examined. In ſundry tinc- 
tufes, which had been paſſed through a filter and ap- 
*peared perfectly clear, *Cork occaſioned a nr” * 
| | idneſs 
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hidneſs and precipitation, particularly Tinctura Far- Cox 
tari which diſſol ves a conſiderahle 99 955 of the Cork, => 


w = 


Vaolers is not a 


The change of colour of Syrup, 
litthe extraordinary. . 


Corro (u), affords not one of thoſe principles o Corrox. 
bibs 123559 | auch —— 


) Caiton.] In the Swediſh, Tranſsctions for the year 1747, 2 metho 

18 be of preparing har ic e. Cotton, in Whiteneſs and 
ſoffnels, as well as iin coherency. For this purpoſe a little ſea-Water is 
chcected to be put into an iron pot or an untipned copper e and a 
mixture of equal parts of. Birch-aſhes and Nic -lime ſtrewed upon it: 
A (mall bundle of Flas is to be opened an ſpread upon the ſutface, and 
covered with more of the mixture, and the ſtratification continued till 
the velſ-1 is ſufficiently filled. The whole is then to be boiled with 
ſ-a-water for ten hours, freſh quantities of water being occaſional- 
ly ſupplied, in proportion to the evaporatian, that the matter may never 
become dry. The Boiled Flax is to be immediately waſhed ip the ſeq, 
by a little at a time, in a baſket, with a ſmooth ſtick: When grown cold 
enough to be borne by the hands it muſt be well rubbed, waſhed 
with Sope, laid to bleach, and turned and watered every 92 
Repetitions of the waſhing with Sope expedite the bleaching z af - 
ter which the Flax is to be beat in again well waſbed : When dry it 
is to be worked and carded in the ſame manner as common Cotton, and 


_ preſſed betwixt two boards for twice twenty-four hours. It is now fully 


prepared and fit for uſe : It loſes in this proceſs near one half of 1s 
2 which is abundantly compenſated by the improvement made in 
its quality. * | 
he filamentous parts of different vegetables have been employed jn 
different countries, for the ſame mechanic uſes as Hemp and Flax WAA 
us. Putrefaction deſtroys the pulpy or fleſhy matter, and leaves- th 
tough filaments entire : By . putrefying the leaf of a plant in 
water, weobtain the fine flexile fibres, which conſtituted the baſis of the 
ribs and minute veins, and which gow form as it were aſkeletgn of the 
= Alcaline Lixivia, in ſome degree, produce fuuilar effects to putre- 
action, 54 37 | 
The Sieur de Flacourt, in his Hiſtory of Madagaſcar, relates that 
different kinds of cloth are prepared, in that iſland, — the 1 50 


of the bark of certain trees hoiled in ſtrong Ley; that ſome of the le clo 


are very fine, and approach to the ſoftneſs of Sill, but in durability come 
ſhort of Cotton; that others are coarſer and ſtronger, and laſt thrice 
as long - Cotton; and that of theſe the ſails and cordage of his veſſel 
were made, ; | f 

The ſame author informs us, that the ſtalks of Nettles are uſed for the 
like purpoſes in his own country, France. And Sir Hans Sloape re- 
lates, in one of his letters to Mr. Ray, that be has been informed 
ſeveral, that Muſlin and Callico, and moſt of the Indian linens, are made 


of Nettles, ' 

In ſome of the Swediſh provinces, à ſtrong kind of cloth. is ſaid to 
prepared from Hop-ſtalks; And in the TranſaQions of the $wed 
Academy for the year x7 50, there is an account of an experiment mage 
m conſequence of that report. Of the ſtalks, gathered in Autuny, 
about as much was taken, as equalled in bulk a qnantity of Flax, that 
would have produced a pound — preparation, The Kalks were put into 

Q3 water, 
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Corrox. which the foregoing arrangement of vegetables ;, 
— built. It gives out no gummy or ſaline matter to 


water, no reſinous matter to ſpirit, and no Oil in dif. 
tillation; and ſeems in theſe kinds of experiments, a 
a ſimple vegetable fibre. The force of fire, however, 
converts it like all other vegetable bodies into diſimi. 


lar parts; and here it is found to be remarkably dif. 


ferent from the animal filaments, Wool, Hair, and 
Silk. It does not, like them, yield a fetid ſmell when 
burnt in the open air, nor any urinous Salt or Spirit 
in cloſe veſſels (o). Eight ounces of Cotton, diſtilled 


in 


water, and kept covered therewith during the winter: In March they 
were taken out, dried in a ſtove, and drefſed as Flax. The prepared 
filaments weighed very nearly a pound, and proved fine, {oft and white: 
They were ſpun and woven into fix ells of fine ſtrong cloth, The au- 
thor, Mr. Schiſler, obſerves, that Hop- ſtalks take much longer time to 
rot than Flax; and that if not fully rotted the woody pait will not ſepa- 
rate, and the cloth will neither prove white nor fine. 

(0) Difference from Whol, &c.] Vegetable filaments, and thread or cloih 
prepared from them, differ remarkably from Wool, Hair, Silk, and other 
an mal productions, not only in the ee into which they are relo- 
luble by fi e, but likewiſe in ſome of their more intereſting properties, 
particular ly in their diſpoſition to imbibe colouring matters; ſundry li- 

uers, which give a beautiful and durable dye to thoſe of the animal, 
giving no ſtain at all to thoſe of the vegetable kingdom. 

A ſolution of Copper in Aqua fortis, which had been changed blue 
by an addition of volatile ſpirit, on being mixed with a little (ſolution 
of Tin, became turbid and greeniſh. Pieces of white Silk and Flannel 
boiled, without any previous preparation, in this mixture, received 
2 bright deep yellow dye, whillt pieces of Linen, prepared and unprepared, 
came out as colourleſs as they were put in. | 

Fiſhing-nets are uſually boiled with Oak bark or other like aſtrin- 
gents, which render them more laſting. Thoſe made of Flax receive 
rom this decoction a brewn'ſh colour, which by the repeated alterna- 
tions of water and air, is in a little time diſcharged, whilſt the fine gloſſy 
brown, communicated by the lame means to filken nets, permanently 
reſiſts both the air and water, and ſtands as long as the animal filaments 
themſelves. In like manner the ſtain of Ink, or the black dye from ſo- 
lutions of Iron mixed with vegetable attringents, proves durable on 
Silk and Woollen; but from Linen, the aſtringent matter is extracted by 
waſhing, and only the yellow iron mould remains. 


The red decoction of Cochineal, which, heightened with a little ſolu- 


tion of Tin, gives the fiery ſcarlet dye to Wool or Silk that have been 
previouſly impregnated with folution of Tartar, makes no impreſſion 
upon Linen or Cotton prepared in the fame manner, Mr. du Fay in- 
forms us in the Memoirs of the French Academy for the year 1737, 
that having prepared a mixed cloth whaſe warp was of Wool, and the 
' woof of Cotton, and thoroughly blended the two together by fulling, 
he ſtill found the Cotton to reſiit the action of the ſcarlet liquor, * = 
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in a retort, gore over three ounces and a half of an Corrox' 


acidulous, 
drams of an empyreumatic Oil: The remaining coal, 
burnt in a crucible into white aſhes, weighed no more 
than four ſcruples, from which was obtained a ſmall 
portion of faxed alcaline Salt. 

Cotton is the produce of a middling ſized tree, 
which grows ſpontaneouſly in both the Indies; the 
ſeeds of the tree are bedded in this ſoft ſubſtance, with 
an outer ſhell over it. There are many other plants 
which bear a downy or cottony matter : But the 
down is in moſt of them unfit for being manufactured 
like Cotton; the fibres being too coarſe, or too ſhort, 
to be ſpun into fine threads. There is a Cotton-plant 
in the Faſt-Indies, whoſe down can be employed only 
for ſtuffing beds, and differs from the common Cot- 
ton more remarkably in a great degree of inflamma- 
bility : When it catches fire, it is ſaid to be almoſt in- 
ſtantaneouſly and unextinguiſhably conſumed (n). 


S E C T. 


Wool to receive the ſame colour from it as Wool by itſelf, the ſtuff 
coming out all over marbled, fiery and white. | 
Many other inſtances of this kind are known too well to the Callioo- 
printer; whole grand deſideratum it is, to find means of making L- 
nen receive the ſame colours that Wool does. The phyſical cauſe of the 
difference is wholly unknown; and indeed of the theory of dyes in ge- 
neral we know as yet extremely little. Are animal filaments tubular, and 
the colouring atoms received within them? Are vegetable filaments 
ſolid, and the colour depoſited on the ſurface ? Or does not their different 
ſulceptibil:ty of colour depend rather on the diffzrentintrinfic properties of 
the two ? There are many inſtances of a like diverſity, even inthe metal- 
lic kingdom, where a mechanical difference in texture, can ſcarcely be 
preſumed to be the cauſe : Thus Silver receives a deep ſtain from ſulphu- 


teous or putrid vapours, or the yolk of a boiled egg, which have no ef- 
fe upon Tin, Ne | 
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THERE are many vegetable ſubſtances, beſides thoſe above · men · 
tioned, whoſe conſtituent principles are as yet ſo imperfeQly known, 
that we cannot, with propriety, either refec th:m to any of the precedin 
cl:fſes, or form any others that ſhall comprehend them. Such are parti- 
cularly the coloured flowers, leaves, &c. ot plants, conſidered merely 
as ſubjects of colour. And indeed molt of the vegetable colours might, 
perhaps, be properly ranked hae ; for though the colouring matter ſeems 
10 many, from its being extracted by water, to be of the gummy or 
gummy teſinous kind, yet, as it is pregurable alſo in the form of a lake 


pet 


uliginous, oily Spirit, and about five 
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Cor rox. not at all diſſoluble either by Water or by Spirit, it cannot rifly be 


booked upon either as reſinous or gummy, 
| * I. o WE Rs. 
AMONG the infinite variety of colours, which glow in the flowers of 


plants, there are very few which have any durability, or whoſe fu. 

gitive beauty can be arreſted by art, ſo as to be applied to any valuable 
urpoſes. The only permament ones ate the yellow, the red, the ] 

lue, and all the intermediate fliades of purples, crimſons, violets, Cc. 
are extremely periſhable. Many of theſe flowers loſe their colour on hein e 
barely dried ; eſpecially if they are dried ſlowly, as has been uſually di- r 
k 
P 
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rected, in a ſhady and not warm place. The colours of all of them pe- 
Triſh, on keeping, even in the cloſeſt veſſels, The more haſtily they are 
dried, and the more perfectly they are ſecared from the air, the longer 
they retain their beauty, The colouring matter, extracted and applied 


on other bodies, is ſtill more periſhable ; Oftentimes it is changed or h 

deſtroyed in the hands of the operator. * 

n 

BLUE' FLOWERS, f 

a : a 
THE colour of many blue Rows bs extracted by infuſion in Water; 
but there are ſome, from which Water gains only a geddith or a pur- 
pliſh hue. Of thoſe that Have been tried, there is not one which gives 

any blue tincture to ſpirituous liquors ; Some give no colour at all, and 7 

ſome a reddiſh one. The juice, preſſed out from the freſh flowers, is 

for the moft part bjue, t 


The biue juices and infuſions are changed red by all acids: The ma- h 
fine acid ſeems te ſtrike the moſt florid red. The flowers themſelves, c 
macerated in acid liquors, impart alſo a deep red tinctute. Aicalies, p 
both fixed and volatile, and Lime-water, change them to a green. Thoſe 
infuſions of juices, which have nothing of the native colour of the flower, 
ſuffer the ſame changes from the addition of acid and alcaline liquors : 
Even when the flowers have been kept till their colour is Jolt, intuſions 
made from them acquire ſtill a red colour from the one, and a green from 
the other, though in a leſs degree than when the flowers were freſh. 
The red colour produced by acids, is ſcarcely more durable than the 
original blue: Applied upon other bodies, and expeſed to the air, it 
dually degenerates into a faint purpliſh, and at length diſappears, 
— hardly any ſtain behind. The green produced by alcalies, changes 
to a yellow, which does not fade ſo ſoon, The green, by Lime. water, ] 
is more permanent and more beautiful : Green lakes, prepared from | 
theſe flowers by Lime-water, have been uſed as pigments by the 
inter. | | 
Phe flowers of Cyanus have been greatly recommended, as affording | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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elegant and durable blue pigments ; but I have never been able to ex- 
. __ from, them any blue colour at all. They retain their colour indeed, 
when haſtily dried, longer than fotne other blue flowers : but they com- 
municate nothing of it to any kind of menſtruum. Infuſions of them 
in watery, ſpirituous, and oily liquors, are all, more or lets of a reddiſh 
caſt, without any tendency to blue. Alum, which is ſaid to heighten 
and preſerve their blue colour, changes it, like that of other blue flow- 
ers, to a rann red; acids to a deep red: alcalies and Lime water 
to a green. Solution of tin, added to the watery infuſion, turns it to a | 
nine crimſon : On ſtanding, a beautiful red fecula ſubſides, but it loſes 
its colour by the time it is dry. The watery infuſion, nfpiſſated to 


ie conſiſtence of an extract, appears of a dark reddiſh brown: An = 
t 
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ta made with rectifted Spirit is of a purpfiſſi colour; The colour of FLowtRS. 
both extracts, ſpread thin and expoſed to the air, quickly fates———=The: = 


fowers employed in theſe experiments were thoſe of the common Hhlue. 
bottle of the cornfields, Cyanus ſegetum C. B. Centaurea calcibus ferratis : 
falls lintaribus integerrims : inſimis demtatis Linn. Spec, | 


RED FLOW E RA s. 


ED flowers readily communicate their own red celour to watery 
R menſtrua: Among thoſe that have been tried there is not one ex - 
teption. Thoſe of a full red colour, give to iectiſied Spirit alſo a deep 
red tincture, brighter, though ſomewhat paler than the watery infufion ; 
But the lighter red flowers, and thoſe which have a tendency to pur- 
pliſh, impart very little colour to Spirit, and ſeem to partake more of the 
nature of the blue flowers than of, the pure red. 

Infufions of red flowers are ſuppoſed to be heightened by acids, and 
turned green by alcalies like thoſe of the blue : Bur this is far from bein 


' univerſal, Among thoſe I have examined, the roſe colours and purph 


reds were all changed nearly in the ſame manner as the hlues ; but the 
full deep reds were not. The deep intulion of red Poppies is turned by 
alcalies not to a green, but to a duſky purple. 


YELLOW FLOWERS. 


T HE colours of yellow flowers, whether pale or deep, are in general 
durable: Many of them are as much ſa, perhaps, as any of the na- 
tive colours of vegetables. The colour is extracted both by Water and 
by Spirit: The watery infuſions are the deepeſt. Neither acids nor al- 
ca ies alter the ſpecies of colour, though both of them vary its ſhade j 
acids rendering it paler, and alcalies deeper: Alum likewiſe confiderably 
heightens it, though not ſo much as alcalies. 

Wool or Silk, impregnated with a ſolution of Alum and Tartar, re- 
ceives, on being boiled with the watery infuſion or decaCtion, a durable 
yellow dye, more or le(s deep according as the liquor is more or leſs ſa- 
turated with the coleuring matter. An infuſion of the flowers made in 
alcaline Ley, precipitated by Alum, gives a durable yellow lake. Some 
of theſe flowers, particularly thoſe of the Chryſanthemum or Corn-mari- 
gold, appear (from the Ars tinctoria fundamentalis publiſhed by Stahl) to 
be made uſe of by the German dyers. 

In ſome of the deep reddiſh yellow or orange-coloured flowers, the yel- 
low matter ſeems to be of the ſame kind with that of the puie yellow 
flowers, but the red to be of a different kind from the pure red ones: 
Watery menſtrua take up only the yellow, and leave the red, which 
may afterwards be extracted by recti fied Spirit of Wine, or by Water acu- 
ated with fixed alcaline Salt. Such particularly are the ſaffron coloured 
flowers of Carthamus. Theſe, after the yellow matter has been extrac- 
ted by Water, are ſaid to give a red tinfture to Ley; from which, on 
landing at reſt for ſome time, a deep bright red fecula ſubſides; called, 
from one of the names of the plant which produces it, Saflower z and 
from the countries whence it is commonly brought to us, Spaniſh-redand 
China lake, This pigment impregnates Spirit of Wine with a beautiful 
red tincture, but communicates no colour to Water. 

I have endeavoured to ſeparate, by the ſame treatment, the red matter 
of ſome of the other reddiſh yellow flowers, as thoſe of the garden Mai- 
gold; but without ſucceſs, Plain Water extracted a yellow colour, and 
alcaline Ley extracted afterwards only a paler yellow: Though the digeſ- 
ons were continued till the flowers had loſt their colour, the tinctures 

were 
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FLowERs. were no other than yeilow, and not ſo deep as thoſe obtained from the 
nnd pure yellow flowers. 


The little yellow floſculi, which in ſome kinds of flowers are eolleded 
into a compact round diſc, as in the Daiſy and Corn-marigold, agree, ſo 
far as they have been examined with the expanded j ellow petala, Th 
colour is affected in the ſame manner by acids, by alcalies, and by Alun; 
and equally extracted by Water and by Spiit. 

But the yellow farina, or fine duſt lodged on the tips of the lamina of 
flowers, appears to be of a different kind. It gives a fine bright yellow 
to Spirit, and a duller yellow to Water ; the undiſſolved part proving in 
both caſes of a pale yeilowiſh white. Both the watery and ſpirituous 
tinctures were heightened by alcaline I quors, turned red by acids, and 
again to 2 derp yellow on adding more of the alcali. I know no other 
vegetable yellow that is changed red by acids. 


FF RITE FLOWERS 


W HIT E flowers are by no means deſtitute of colouring matter, Al. 

caline lixivia extract from ſome of them a green tinctuie, and change 
their colourleſs expreſſed juices to the ſame colour; but I have not obſer. 
ved that they are turned red by acids. The flowers of the common wild 
Convolvulus or Bind weed, which in all their parts are white, give a deep 
yellow or orange tincture to plain Water, which like the tinQures of flow. 
«rs that are naturally of that colour, is rendered paler by acids, heighten- 
ed a little by Alum, and more conſiderably by Alcaline Salts, The va- 
pours of the volatile vitriolic acid, or of burning Sulphur, which whiten 
Oy the cylour of the coloured flowers, make no change in the 
white. | 


e 


TH E red juices of Fruits, as red Currants, Mulherries, Elderberries, 
-—» Morello and Black Cherries, Sc. gently inſpiſſated to dryneſs, diſ- 
ſolve again almoſt totally in Water, and appear nearly of the fame red 
colour as at firtt. Rectified Spirit extracts the tinging panicles, leaving 
a conſiderable portion of mucilaginous matter undiſſolved: And hence 
the ſpirituous tinfture proves of a brighter colour than the watery, The 
red ſolutions, and the juices themſelves, are ſometimes made dull and 
ſometimes more florid, by acids; and generally turned purpliſh by al, 
calies. | 

Ihe colours of theſe juices are for the moſt part periſhable. They ie- 
filt indeed the power of ſermentation, and continue almolt unchanged at- 
ter the I:quor has been converted into Wine: But when the juice is 
{p:6ad thinly on other bodies, exficcated, and expoſed to the air, the 
ce Jour quickly alters and decays : The bright lively reds change the 
ſooneſt : The dark dull red ſtain ſrem the juice of the B ack- cherry 18 
of conſiderable durability. The fruit of the American Opuntia or prickly 
Pear, the plant upon which the cochineal inſect is produced, is perhaps 
an exception: This bright red fruit, according to Labat, gives a beau- 
titul red dye. Some experiments however made upon the juice of that 
fruit, as brought into England, did not ſeem to promiſe any great advan- 
tage from it; but the particulars I cannot now recollect. 

The ripe berries of Buckthoin ſtain paper of a green colour. From 
theſe is prepared the ſubſtance called Sap-green, a pigment ſufficiently 
durable, readily ſoluble in Water, but not miſcible with Oil. The ber- 
ries dried whilit green, and micerated in Alum-water, are ſaid to yield 
a yellow pigment z and when they have grown over-ripe, fo as 1 fall off 

ö pontan. 
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) taneouſly, a purple one. Woolen cloth, prepared with Alum and Favirs. 
oo” 99. Tg 33 boiled with the berries, a periſhable yeliow | , 

J che. The French herries, or New 5 TP of the French dyers, one of 9 

) ike molt falſe, that is the muſt periſhable, of che yellow dyes, is the ber- 

c ry of a ſyecies of Buckthorn, ſmaller than that which grows wWad among 

$ 


"It is aid that the berry of the Heſiotropium tricoccum, which grows wild 
f zbout Montpelier, tains paper of a green colour, and that this green 
? turns preſently, to a blue: That the common biue paper recrives its co- 
1 Vor from this juice : And that the red rags called Tarnjol, employed 


$ fir colouring Wines and other liquors, are tindtuted by the ſame juics 
q turned ted by acids. According to M. N flole of the French academy 
r of (ciences, (a quoted by Savary in his Dictiannaire de commerce,) the co- 


bowing juice is obtaine4, not from the berries, but from the tops of the 
plant, gathered in Auguſt, ground in mills, and then committed to the 
preſs, The juice is expoſed to the ſug about an hour, the rags dipt in 
it, dried in the ſun, moiſtened by the vapour which ariſes during the 
. lacing of Qick lime with Urine, then dried again in the ſun, and di 
e gin in the juice. The Dutch and others are ſaid to prep ire turnſol 
2/5, and turaſol in the mals, from different ingredients, among which 
Arch | is a principal one. 

In ſom: plants, Peony for inſtance, the ſeeds, at a certain point of ma: 
turity, are covered with a fine ſhining red membrane: The Peliicles of 
the ſzeds of a certain American tree afford the red maſſes brought into 
Furope under the names of Annotto, Orlean, and Roncou. The red 
ſ::ds, cleared from the pods, are ſteeped in Water for ſeven or eight 
dis or longer, till the liquor begins te ferment ; then ſtrongly ſtirred, 
and ſtamped with wooden paddles and beaters, to promote the ſepara- 
tion of the red ſkins : This proceſs is repeated ſeveral times till the ſeeds 
are left white. The Iquor, paſſed through cloſe cane ſieves, is pretty 
thick, of a deep red colour, and a very ill ſmell ; In boiling, it throws up 
its colouring matter to the ſurface in form of ſcum, which is after wards 
boiled down by itlelf to a due conſiſteuce, and made up while loft into 
balls. | 

The Annotto, commonly met with among us, is moderately hard and 
dry, of a brown colour on the outſide, and a dull red within. It is dif- 
ficultly ated upon by Water, and tinges the liquor only of a pale 
browniſh yellow colour, In re&ified Spirit of Wine, it very readily diſ- 
ſolves, and con:municates a high orange or yellowilh red. Hence it is 
uled as an ingiedient in varniſhes, for giving more or leſs of an oran 
calt to the ſimple yellows. Alcaline Salts render it perfectly ſoluble in 
boiling Water, without altering its colour: Wool or Silk, boiled in the 
ſo'ution, acquire a deep but not a very durable, orange dye. Its colour 
s not ehanged by A um or by acids, any more th in by alcalies; but 
wien imbibed in cloth, it is diſcharged by Sope, and deſtroyed by expo- 
ſure to the air, | 

Mr. Pott, in the Berlin Memoirs for the year 1752, mentions a 
extraordinary property of this concrete: With the vitriolic acid, it 
produces a blue colour, of extreme beauty, but with this capital defect, 
* that all Salts and Liquors, even common Water deſtroy it.“ The ſpe 
emen of Annotto which I examined was not ſenſibly acted upon by Spirit 
of Vario! ; It received no change in its on colour, and communicated 
none to the liquor. Nor did any viſible change enſue, upon dropping 
tne acid jato tinctures of Annotto made in Water or in Spirit. 5 
Labat informs us, that the Indians prepare an Annotto greatly ſupe- 
ror to that which is brought to us; of a bright ſhining red colour, al. 
molt equal ts carmine: That for this purpoſe, in dead of tteeping and fer- 

| ment. 
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menting the ſeeds in Water, they rub them with the hands, previouſly dipt 


in Oil, till the pellicles come off and are reduced into a clear paſte, wi; 
is ſcraped off from the hands with a knife, and laid on a door 
the ſhade to dry. De Laet, in his notes oh Marcgrave's natural hiſtor 
of Brazil, mentions alſo two kinds of Annotto; one of a permanent crim. 
ſon colour, (Caccineus) uſed as a fucus; and another which gives a colour 
nelining more to that of Saffron, is /ait, which is our Annotts he 
ſuppoſes to be a mixture of the firſt ſort with certain teſinous matters, and 


with the juice of the root of the tree-—Ximenes relates, that Annotto 


with urine ſtains linen of ſuch a permanent colour, that it is never to be 
| wathed out, Perhaps the firſt ſort is meant. Our Annotto, bejled in 


colour. The yarn is afterwards wrung, the 


urine, imparted to linen a deep yellowiſh red: The (tained linen, bung 
out in the air in ſummer, in ſeven of eight days loit all its colour and be. 
came white again, Jah 


L + A VT 3 


T HE green colour of the leaves of plants is extracted by revified Spi- 
rit of Wine and by Oils. The ſpirituous tinctures are generally ol 
a fine deep green, even when the leaves themſelves are dull coloured, ot yel- 
lowiſh, or hour: The colour, however, ſeldom abides long even in the 
Jiquor ; much Jeſs when the tinging matter is ſeparated in a ſolid form, 
and expoſed with a large ſurface to the air. 'The editor of the Wirtem- 
berg Pharmacopzia, obſerves, that the leaves of Acanthus, Brankwfing 
or Bears-breech, give a more durable green tincture to Spirit than thoſe 
of any other herb. Alcalies heighten the colour both of the tinQures 
and green juices : Acids weaken, deſtroy, or change it to a brownilh, 
Lime-water improves bot's the colour and durability : By means of Line, 
not inelegant, green lakes are procurable from the leaves of Acanthus, 
Lily of the valley, and ſeveral other plants. | | 
ere are very few herizs which communicate any ſnare of their green 
colour to Water: perhaps none that give a green of any conſiderable 
deepneſs. It is ſaid, however, that the leaves of ſome plants give a green 
dye to woollen, without the addition of any other colouring matter; par- 
ticularly thoſe of the wild Chervil or Cow-weed, (Myrrhis ſylveflris ſemini. 
bus lewibus C. B.) the common Ragwort, and Devils-bit, The procels 
with this laſt as deſcribed by Linnæus (in the Svenſta acad. haudl. an, 
1742.) is pretly remarkable. The peaſants, he in orms us, in ſome of 
the Swerd provinces, ſtratify the freſh leaves with woollen yarn, and 
boil them about as long as it is cuſtomary to boi) iſh, The whole ig ſuf. 
fered to ſtand in the veſſel for a night: The wool, taken out in the morn- 
ing, does not appear to have received any colour. The pet is again made 
hot, and the yarn hung over it, upon a ſtick, covered with an inverted 
diſh to confine the ſteam, for this fear is ſuppoſed to be eſſential to the 
| B49 taken out of the boil- 
ing liquor, a little freh Water added to the decoction, and the wool fre- 
quently dipt therein, till it appears ſufhciently coloured. 

The leaves of many kinds of herbs and trees give a yellow dye, t9 
wool or woollen cloth that has been previouſly beiled wits a ſolution of 
Alum and Tartar : Weld in particular affords a fine yellow, and 

ommonly made uſe of for this purpoſe by the dyers, and cultivated in 
lar e quantity in ſome parts of England. There is no colour for which 
we have ſuch plenty of materials as for yellow. Mr. Hellot oblerves in 
his Art de leindre, that all leaves, barks, and roots, which on heing chev- 
ed diſcover a flight aſtringeney, as the leaves of the Almond, Peach and 
Pear - trees, Aſh- bark, e that taken off after the firlt riſing of 
the ſap in ſpring) the roots of wild Patience, Oc. yield durable * 
' 
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continued, and the proportions of Alum and Tartar in the preparatory | 
liquor * That a large quantity of Alum makes theſe yellows approach 

uo the elegant yellow of Weld : That if the Tartar is made to prevail, 

z incknes then to an orange: That if the roots, barks or leaves be too 

Jong boiled, the yellow proves tarniſhed, and acquires ſhades of brown: 

That for dying with Weld, the bett proportions of the Salts are, four 

uuns of Alum, and one of Tartar, to ſteen of the Wool; and that the 

wool, prepared with thele is to be boiled again with five or fix times its 

quantity of Weld : That for light ſhades, it is cuſtomary to diminiſh 

the Alum, and omit the Tartar z-and that in this caſe the colour is more 
ſlowly imbibed, aud proves leſs durable. 


The mineral and animal kingdoms afford none; excepting perhaps 
Pruſſian blue, which Mr. Macquer has lately attempted to Yours. 
into this art. The vegetable yields but two, which are both produced 
{om the leaves of plants, indigo and woad. 


I N DIG © 


INDIGO, one of the capital manufactures of America, is prepared 
[ from a ſmall, fleſhy, ſoft leaf, of a-greeniſh brown colour on the up- 
per-ſide, pale and as it were ſilver- coloured underneath. The plant, 
called Anil or Nil, has ſeveral ſlender knotty ſtalks, which ſpread into 
{mall branches, clothed each with from tour to ten pair of theſe leaves 
and an odd one at the end: It riſes to the height of about two feet, 


ſmaller, followed by oblong pods, containing the ſeeds. 
Labat has given a particular account of the culture of the plant, and 
the preparation of the Indigo The ground being thoroughly cleared from 
weeds (one of the principal points in the culture) a number of {laves, 
ranged in a line, march acroſs, making little trenches of the width of 
their hoes and two or three inches deep, about a foot diſtant from one 
another every way : Then, returning, they drop ſome ſeeds in each trench, 
and afterwards cover them with the earth taken out. In moiſt weather, 
the plant comes up in three or four days; and in about two months 
after, is fit for cutting: If ſuffered to ſtand till it runs into flower, the 
leaves become too dry and hard, and the Indigo obtained from them 
proves leſs in quantity, and Jeſs beautiful: The due point of maturity 
is known, by the leaves beginning to grow leſs ſupple, or more brittle, 
In rainy ſeaſons, the cutting may be repeated every fix weeks: Cutting 
in dry weather kills the plant, which, if that is avoided, continues to 
aford freſh crops for two years. 
A large quantity of the herb is put into a vat or ciſtern of ſtrong 
maſon work, with ſo much Water, as is ſufficient to cover it; and ſome 
wood laid above, to prevent its riſing up, The matter begins to fer- 
ment, ſooner or later according to the warmth of the weather and the 
maturity of the plant, ſometimes in fix or eight hours, and ſometimes 
not in leſs than twenty. The liquor grows hot, throws up a plentiful 
froth, thickens by degrees, and-acquires a blue colour inclining to vio- 
let, At this time, without touching the herb, the liquor impregnated 
with its tincture is let out, by cocks in the bottom, into another vat 
paced for that purpoſe ſo as to be. commanded by the firft, 
In the ſecond vat, the liquor is ſtrongly and inceſſantly beat and agi- 
tated, with a kind of buckets fixed to poles, till the colouring matter is 
united in to a body. A good deal of nicety is requiſite in hitting this 
point: If the beating is ceaſed too ſoon, a part of the tinging matter re- 
mains difldved in the liquor; if cuntigued a little too long, a part of 
* that 


more or Jef beautiful according to the (length of time that the boiling is LE 


Of all the colours of the dyer, we have the feweſt materials for blue. 


and produces reddiſh flowers, in ſhape reſembling thoſe of broom, but - 
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Inprco, Wat which had ſeparated is diffolved afreſh, The exact time for diſcs, — 
tioving the procels is determined, by taking up ſome of the liquor ary * 
LAY fonally wa little cup, and oblerving whether the blue fecula 1; diſpoſe yrine 
to leparate and tubkde. ; ; Dq 
The whole being now ſuffered to reſt till the blue matter has ſeitled a 
the clear Water is let off, by cocks in the ſides at different heights; and the 
the blue part diſcharged by a cock in the bottom, into another vat fle 
Here it is ſuffered to ſettle for ſome time longer, then further drained in _ 
_ bags, and expoſed in ſhallow wooden boxes to the air till thorou/h. — 
1 17 p 
l The author above · mentioned, from whom the whole of the foregoing her 
account is extracted, obſerves further, that the goodneſs of the Indigo 2 
depends greatly upon the age of the plant; that before it has grown ful. b 
y ripe, the quantity it yields is Jeſs, but the colour proportionably more ( | 
braut ful; that probably the ſecret of thoſe, whoſe Indigo has been moſt 
elteemed, is no other than cutting the herb at the time when it yields th it 
fineſt colour ; that the ſuperiority of ſome ob the Indigoes of the Faſt. = 
Indies to thoſe of America, is perhaps owing to the former being prepa- orb 
red more curiouſly from only the leaves of the plant; and that by beat- 1 
ing the herb in the ſteeping · vat, which bas been practiſed by ſome with 
'a view to increaſe the quantity, great pait of the ſubſtance of the leaves be 
and bark is blended with the Water along with the colouring matter, W 
and the Indigo extremely debated. Ti 
It is ſaid tnat Lime er Lime- water is ſometimes employed in the best- th 
ing vat, to promote the 3 of the tinging particles from the Wa- * 


ter 3 and that the hardneſs or flintineſs of ſome lorts of Indigo is owing 
to an over proportion of this addition. 

Indigo is commonly divided, from the colour which it exhibits upon 

breaking, into three kinds, copper-coloured, purple, and blue: It is ſaid 
that the dyers uſe chiefly the firſt; and the cal ico- printers (for this drug 
gives a durable ſt in to linen as well as woollen) the laſt. On what par- 
ticular circumſtances theſe different appearances depend, we know not; 
nor is it certainly known, whether the real quality of the Indigo has any 
connexion with them. The deepeſt and livelieſt blue Indigo, rubbed 
with the nail, looks like poliſhed Copper; and ſolutions of all the ſorts, 
og in alcaline lixivia, aſlume alike a copper-celoured ſkin upon theſur- 
ace. 

Good Indigo is moderately light, breaks of a ſhining ſurface, and burns 

almoſt wholly away upon a red hot iron. It is quickly penetrated by 

Water, and reduced into a kind of paſte: A conſiderable part is at the 
tame time diffuſed through the liquor, and very flowly ſubſides: This is 
probably what Labat and Hellot mean by its diſſolving in Water, for 
no part ef the Indigo really diffolves ; it cannot indeed be expected that 
it ſhould, from the preceſs by which it is obtained. 

Indigo requires an equal quantity or more of fixed alcaline Salt, to 
| render it totally foluble in Water. On dizeſting the Indigo, with a gen- 
| tle heat, in the ſolution of the alcaline Salt, a thining copper-coloured 
| {kin begins to appear, and gradually covers the whole ſurface; On agl- 
| tating the matter, a large blue flower or froth ariſes, and the liquor un- 
| derneath appears of a deep green. If woollen cloth, without any other 
| preparation than moiltening it with warm Water, be_dipt in this bot li- 
| quor, it comes out perfectly green, and changes almoſt inſtantly in the 

air to a fine blu». This is the common procets of dying blue, _ 
| Mr Hellot deſcribes two Indigo vats with urine z one of which is uſed 
| hot like the foregoing, and the other cold, The hot vat chnſiſts of equal 
| 
| 
j 


parts of Indigo, Alum and Tartar, digetted in urine till the hquor ty comes 
gieen, The cold one is prepared, by digeſting powdered Indigo = 
ineg 
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vine, and ſtirring the whole together every night and morning, till the 
liquor turns green, and gathers a head like the common vat. 

Indigo is fitted for printing on linen, by diluting it with Water into 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup; then adding ſome powdered Pearl-aſhes, 

n Vitriol, and Lime newly ſlaked; with ſo much Water, occaſion- 
ally, as will reduce them into the conliſtence of thin paint ; mixing the 
whole thoroughly together, and ſtirring the matter every now and then, 
till it gains a copper colour on the ſurface, The proportions uſed by the 
workmen are two parts of Indigo, one of Pearl- aſhes, three of Vurio!, 
and two of Lime. : 

The ſame compoſition, diluted with a ſufficient quantity of Water 
(about ſix gallons to a pound of Indigo) and bailed, gives a durable blue 
to tanned ſkins, whether dipt in-it hot or cold. | 

Indigo, digeſted in a moderate heat with different volatile alcaline ſpi- 
fits, gave only yellowiſh and browniſh red tinctures; with rectified Spi- 
rit Hi Wine, a reddiſh one: To Lime-water, and to Water acidulated 
with the vitriolic, nitrous and marine acids, it gave no tincture at all. 

The concentrated vitriolic acid unites with it into a ſmooth paſte, eſ- 
pecially if the Indigo is previcuſly well ground with powdered glaſs, ſand, 
or other like ſubſtances : The Indigo is thus rendered ſoluble in boiling 
Water along with the acid, ſo as to piſs through the pores ef a filter : 
The lolution, whilſt hot, appears of a deep bright green colour, like 
that made by fixed alcalies, but fades as it grows cold, and changes at 
lat to a browniſh, 
| Theſe experiments, which were many times repeated with the ſame 
event, ſeem to overturn Mer, Hellot's ingenious theory; which deduces 
the green colour of ſolutions of Indigo from the mon property of 
on of being turned green by alcalies; an the blue colour which 
the cloth acquires toon af. er it is taken ont of the vat, from a ſeparation 
of the alcali. Ws here find, that a green ſolution of this concrete is oh- 
tainable by the ſtrongeſt of the acids, and that with volatile alealies it 
diſcovers no tendency to greenneſs. 

The (olution of Indigo in Oil of Vitriol does not »ppear green ill 
boiled. The thick compound dropt into Water no hotter than the hand 
can bear, communicates a bright bine colour: Woollen cloth or filk, 
er with Alum and Taitar, acquire from this liquor the beautiful 

ut periſhable biue dye, called Saxon Blue. The Saxon green is dyed, 
by dipping the ſtuff a ſecond time in the yellow decottion of Fuſtic ; or 
more compendiouſly, by mixing the acid blue compoſition with that de- 
codtion at once, till the liquor has gained the depth of colour required. 

have been informed that the dyers of Norwich, - who purchaſed this 

ſecret from Saxony, prepare the blue compolition by grinding nine parts 
of Indigo with twenty of red Arſenic; then adding to them in a glazed 
rellel, forty-eight parts of Oil of Vitrio), and itirring them well toge- 
ther: After the mixture has ſtood for twenty-four hours, it is fit for 
ue, In Mr. Hellot's proceſs, received likewiſe from Germany, the pro- 
portions are ſomewhat different ; and inſtead of red Arſenic, Cobalt and 
0:piment are uſed. Theſe differences are immaterial: the only uſe of 
the additional matter ſeems to be, to divide the Indigo, and render it 
more eaſily miſcible with the acid. 1 have ſucceeded, in ſmall ſpeci- 
mens with red and with white Arſenie, with Ocpiment and with Cobalt, 
with Sulphur, with Antimony, with powdered gla's, with powdered 
Sand, and with Flint. 

The Indigo, in the diluted blue liquors, is perfectly dif lved, ſo as to 
pi's through a filter. The ſolutions, halt: iy ev +porated to the conſt - 
tuce of a Syrup, become turbid and green. On {low evaporation, they 

Con 


for twenty-four hours, in the proportion ef four pounds to a- IV DIGO. 
bout three quarts ; then mixing the matter with about fifty gallons of , 
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lx iGo. continued uniform and blue, and readily, mingled again withfreſh wat 


paſſing the filter as before of a ſine blue colour. 
WO AD. 


W OAD, Jati, Glaflum, is a plant with long green leaves; the low. 
| er ones narrow at both ende; thoſe which grow upon the ſtalk 
broad at bottom lice an arrow head. On the tops come forth numerous 
ellow flowers, which are followed by little flat pods containing the ſeeds, 
t grows wild in ſome parts of France, and on the coaſts of the Baltic 
(ea: The wild Word, and that which. is cultivated for the uſe of the dy. 
ers, appear to be the ſame ſpecies of plant. 
The preparation of Woad for dying, as practiſed in France, is minute. 
deſeribed by Aſtruc, in his meihoirs for a Natural Hiſtory of Langues 
oc The plant puts forth at firſt five or fix upright leaves, about a 
foot long and ſix inches broad: When theſe hang downwards, and turn 
ellow, they are fit ſor gathering : Five crops are gathered in one year, 
'he leaves are carried directly to a mill, much reſembling the oil or 
tan-mills, and ground into a ſmooth paſte. If this proceſs was deferred 
for ſome time, they would putrefy, od forth an inſupportable ſtench, 
The paſte is laid in heaps, preſſed cloſe and ſmooth, and the blackiſh 
. eruſt, which forms on the outſide, reunited iſ it happens to crack + If this 
Was neglected, little worms would be produced in the cracks, and the 
Woad would loſe of its ſtrength. After lying for fifteen days, the heaps 
are opened, the cruſt rubbed and mixed with the inſide, the matter form- 
ed into oval balls, which are preſſid cloſe and ſolid in wooden moulds, 
"Theſe are dried upon hurdles : In the ſun, they turn black on the outſide; 
in a cloſe place, yellowiſh, eſpecially if the weather is rainy: The deal. 
ers in this commodity prefer the firſt, though it is ſaid the workmen find 
no conſiderable difference betwixt the two. The good balls are diftin- 
guiſhed by their being weighty, of a pretty agreeable ſmell, and when 
rubbed, of a violet colour wWilhin—For the uſe of the dyer, theſe balls 
uire a further preparation: They are beat with wooden mallets, on a 
brick or ſtone floor, into a groſs powder; which is heaped vp in the mid» 
dle of the room to the height of four feet, a {pace being left for paſſing 
round the fides. The powder, moiſtened with water, ferments, grows 
hot, and throws out a thick fetid fume, It is ſhovelled backwards and 
farwards, and moiſtened every day for twelve days; after which, it is 
ſtirred leſs frequently, without watering, and at length made into a heap 
forthe dyer. | 
The powder thus — gives only browniſh tinctures, of different 
ſhades, to water, to rettificd Spirit of Wine, to volatile alcaline ſpirits, 
arid to fixed alcaline Lixivia: Rubbed on paper, it communicates a green 
Rain. On diluting the powder with boiling water, and after ſtanding 


for ſome hours in a cloſe veſſel, adding about one twentieth its weight of 


Lime newly ſlaked, digeſting in a gentle warmth, and ſtirring the whole 
together every three or tour hours, a new fermentation begins, a blue 
froth ariſes to the ſurface, and the liquor, though it appears itſelf of a 
reddiſh colour, dyes woollen of a green, which, like the green from 
Indigo, changes in the air to a blue. This is one of the niceſt proceſſes 
in the art of dying, and does not well ſucceed in the way of a ſmall ex- 

riment. 72 

Aitruc propoſes the manufacturing of freſh Woad leaves in Europe, 
after the ſame manner, as the Indigo plant is manufactured in America; 
and thus preparing from it a blue fecula ſimilar to Indigo, which from 
his own experiments he has found to be practicable. Such a manage- 
ment would doubtle!s be accompanied with ſome advantages, _ 
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ly, Woad ſo prepared might loſe thoſe qualities, which now render Wo p. 
t, in a large buſineſs, preferable on ſome accounts to Indigo, as occa- 

ning greater diſpatch when once the vat is ready, and giving out its — 

Jour leſs haſtily, ſo as to be better fitted for dying very light ſhades. 

Hellot ſuſpects that a like blue fecula is procurable from many other 
yegetables, | Blue and yellow blended together, compoſe a green: He 
ſuppoles the natural greens of vegetables to be compounded in like 
manner of thoſe two colours; and that the blue is oftentimes the 
moſt permanent, ſo as to remain entire after the putrefection or 
destruction of the yellow. The theory 1s ſpecious, and perhaps juſt : 
We know of no other that accounts, in any degree, for the production 
of the Indigo and Woad blue. In the experiments, however, which I 
have made, of putrefying different herbs in water, the blue and the 

low colour, if the green was really compoſed of theſe, were both de- 
troyed together, no appearance being obſerved, either of one or the 
other during the whole proceſs, 

M 0 8 8 ES. 
THERE are ſundry Moſſes, which in their natural ſtate, like the two 
foregoing plants, promiſe nothing of the elegant colours, which art 
calls forth from them. n 

Archil, Archilla, Rocella, Orſellle, a whitiſh Moſs growing upon rocks 
in the Canary and Cape Verd iſlands, yields a rich purple tincture, fugi- 
tive indeed, but extremely beautiful, This weed is imported to us as 
it is gathered : Thoſe who prepare it for the uſe of the dyer, grind it 
betwixt ſtones, ſo as to thoroughly bruiſe but not to reduce it into 
powder, and then moiſten it occaſionally with a ftrong Spirit of Urine, 
or Urine itſelf mixed with Quick-lime : In a few days it acquires a pur- 
on red, and at length a blue colour: In the firſt Rate it is called Archil, 

the latter Lacmus or Litmaſe. 

The dyers rarely employ this drug by itſelf, on account of its dear- 
dels and the periſhableneſs of its beauty. The chief uſe they make of it 
is, for giving a bloom to other colours, as pinks, Sc. This is effected 
by paſſing the dyed Cloth or Silk through hot water lightly impregnated 
with the Archil. The bloom thus communicated ſoon decays upon ex- 

ſore to the air, Mr. Hellot informs us, that by the addition of a 
itile ſolution'of Tin, this drug gives a durable dye; that its colour is at 
the ſame time changed towards a ſcarlet : and that it is the more per- 
manent, in proportion as it recedes the more from its natural co- 
our, 
| Prepared Archil very readily gives out its colour to water, to volatile 
ſpirits, and to Spirit of Wine: It is the ſubſtance principally made uſe 
of for colouring the ſpirits of thermometers. As expoſure to the air de- 
toys its. colour upon cloth, the excluſion of the air produces a like effect 
in theſe hermeticaliy ſealed tubes; the ſpirits of large thermometers be- 
coming in the compaſs of a few years colourleſs. M. I Abbe Nollet oh- 
ſerves, (in the French Memoirs for the year 1742) that the colourleſs ſpi- 
rit, upon breaking the tube, ſoon reſumes its colour, and this for a number 
of times ſucceſſively z that a watery tincture of Archil, included in the 
tubes or thermometers, loſt its colour in three days; and that in an open 
deep veſſel, it became colourleſs at the bottom, while the upper part re- 
taned its colour, ; | 
A ſolution of Archil, in water, applied on cold marble, ſtains it of a 
beautiful violet, or purpliſh blue colour, far more durable than the colour 
which it communicates to other bodies. Mr. du Fay ſavs he has ſeen 
pieces of marble ſtained with it, which in two yeats had ſuffered no ſenſible 
Vo. II. | R change, 
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Mossts. change. It ſinks deep into the Marble, 8 above an inch ; and at 


— 


the ſame time ſpreads upon the ſurface, unleſs the edges be bounded by 
Wax or other like ſubſtances. It ſeems to make the marble fmewhat 
more briule. | ; e 
Linneus informs us, in the Swediſh Tranſactions for the year 2742, 
that the true Archil Moſs is te be found on the weſtern goaſts of En. 
land; and ſuſpects, that there are ſeveral other more common Moſles, 
— which valuable colours might be extracted: A quantity of Sea. 
moſs having rotied in heaps upon the ſhore, he obſerved the liquor in the 
heaps to look like blood, the ſea-water, and the ſun, and the putre. 
faction having brought out the colour. Mr. Kalm, in an appendix 
to Linnæus's paper in the year 1745, mentions two forts of Moſſcs aftual. 
ly employed in ſome parts of Sweden for dying Woollen red : One is 
the Lichenoidos coralliforme apicibus coccineis of Ray's Synopſis z the other, 
the Lichneoides tartareum ; farinaceum, ſcutellarum umbone fuſco of Dillenius. 
This laſt is a white ſubſtance, like meal clotted together, found on the 
fides and tops of hills. It is ſhaved off from the rocks after rain, puri. 


| fied from the ſtony matters intermixed among it by waſhing with wa. 


ter, then dried in the fun, ground in mills, and again waſhed and dri. 
ed : It is then put into a veſſel with Urine, and ſet by for a month: A 
little of this tincture added to boiling water makes the dying liquor, 
In the ſame Tranſactions, for the year 1754, there is an account of ano. 
ther Moſs, which prepared with Urine, gives a beautiful and durable ged 
or violet dye to Wool and Silk, This is the Lichen ſoliaceus, umbilicatus 
fubtus lacuneſus Linn. flor. fſuec. It grows upon rocks, and is readily dif 
tinguiſhed from others of that cla(s, by its — as if burnt or parch- 
ed, con ſiſling of leaves as thin as paper, convex all over on the upper ſide, 
with correſponding cavitics underneath, adhering firmly to the — by 
a litttle root under the leaves, and coming aſunder, when dry, as ſoon 
as touched. It is gathered after rain, as it then holds beſt together, and 
parts eaſieſt from the (tone, 

In France, a eruſtaceous Moſs, growing upon rocks in Auvergne, is 
prepared with Lime and Urine, and employed by the dyers as a ſucce- 
daneum to the Canary Archil, to which it is faid to be very little inferior: 
It is called Orſeille d' Auvergne or Perelle, Mr. Hellot relates, that he has 
met with ſeveral other Moſſes, which on being prepared in the ſame man- 
ner, acquire the ſame colour. The moſt expeditious way, he ſays, of 
trying whether any Moſs will yield an Arehil or not, is; to moiſten a 
little of it with a mixture of equal parts of Spitit of Sal Ammoniac and 
ſtrong Lime-water, and add a ſmalſ proportion of crude Sal ammoniac: 
The glaſs is then to be tied over with a piece of bladder, and ſet by for 
three or four days. If the Moſs is of the proper kind, the little liquor 
which runs from it upon inclining the veſſel, will appear of a deep crim- 
fon colour ; and this afterwards evaporating, the pl 
fame colour. | 

I have tried a good number of the common Mofles, both of the cruf- 
taceous and foliaceous kind, and not a few of the fungi; as alſo the herbs 
Camomile and Milfoil, which yield a blue eſſential Oil, and Thyme 
whoſe Oil becomes blu by digeſtion with volatile ſpirits z but have not 
as yet met with any that yielded a colour like Archil. Moſt of them 
gave a yellow or reddiſh- brown tinQure ; and if there was a . ol 
other drugs for theſe kinds of dyes, ſome of the Moſſes might be made to 
afford not inelegant ones. A few gave a deep red colour to the liquor; 
but when diluted it ſnewed a yellowiſh caſt, and when applied on cloth 
in gave only a yellowiſh red, | 
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SECTION VV. 
Artificial productions from VEGETABLES. 


N the foregoing ſections we have endeavoured to ArTiFr- 
inveſtigate the internal conſtitution of vegetables n- 
in their natural ſtate by operations which do not: 


aber their qualities; to diſcover, extract, and preſerve 
thoſe principles which actually exiſt in them, and in 
which their ſpecific powers reſide. It has formerly 
been obſerved, chat theſe principles are far from being 
elementary bodies, By fermentation, and by the 
force of fire, the Gums, the Reſins, the Oils, and the 
Salts of vegetables, are reſolved or converted into 
more ſimple parts, and ſome of theſe combined vari- 
ouſly together again into new compounds: The caſte, 
the ſmell, the colour of the original vegetable are de- 
ſtroyed, and ſubſtances of entirely different qualities 
ae produced. "— 


Ch:AS8S-1 x 
Produfts from Vegetables by Fermentation. 


water, however bright pellucid and apparently 


homogene, on being kept in a temperately warm place yinous, 


in veſſels not cloſely ſtopt, become turbid; conceive 
an inteſtine motion, emit numerous air bubbles, and 
diſcharge a pungent vapour of extreme ſubtility and 
activity, inſomuch as, when confined and accumula- 
ted in cloſe rooms, to extinguiſh fire and ſuffocate 
animals: Its producing the firſt of theſe effects, is a 
mark that it is collected in ſufficient quantity to pro- 
duce the other : When candles continue to burn, we 
need not be afraid that this wild Gas, as Helmont 
calls it, will be dangerous to life. As the fermenta- 
tion advances, a large quantity of groſs, unctuous, ſa- 
line and earthy matter is ſeparated and thrown off, 

= partly 


WEET vegetable juices or infuſions made in resuen- 


Artificial Vegetable Produdions, 
partly tothe ſurface, and partly to the bottom ofthe veſ. 


wn ſel: The liquor loſes its ſweettaſteand acquires avinous 


tions on its 


one, and on being now committed to diſtillation yields, 
not as at firſt a mere watery phlegm, but an inflam- 
mable inebriating ſpirit On continuing the fer- 
mentation beyond the ſtate of vinoſity, more matter 
is thrown off, new combinations take place, the in- 
flammable ſpirit is deſtroyed, and the liquor becomes 
ſour If the proceſs be ſtill further protracted, the 
acid ſtate is ſucceeded by a putrefactive one; during 
which a volatile alcaline Salt is both generated and dil- 
| ſipated : The ſolid matter that now remains is an earth 
ſimilar to common mould ; and if any fluid is left, it 
is found to be an inſipid water. | 

Fermentation is hence divided, according to its ef. 
fect, into three ſtages or degrees, vinous, acetous, and 
putrefaCtive : I he product of the firſt is an inflamma- 
ble ſpirit, and of the ſecond an acid, both of which 
are peculiar to the vegetable kingdom : The volatile 
alcali, produced by the third ſtage, is ſimilar to that 
obtained, more plentifully, from animal ſubſtances by 
the action of fire without putrefaction. The putre- 
factive ſtage always follows the vinous and acetous, 
unleſs prevented by art, but it 1s not always preceded 
by them, all vegetables being ſuſceptible of putrefac- 
tion, whilſt thoſe only that have a manifeſt ſweetneſs 
are capable of yielding a vinous liquor. The ſweeter 
and richer the vegetable juice, the longer does the vi- 
nous fermentation continue, and the ſtronger and more 
ſpirituous is the Wine : The more acid alſo is the 
Vinegar. | 

It is obſervable that when ſweet juices are boiled 
down to a thick coſiſtence, they not only do not fer- 
ment in that ſtate, but are not eaſily brought into fer- 
mentation when diluted with as much water as they 
had loſt in the evaporation, or even with the very in- 
dividual water that had exhaled from them. Juices 
and decoctions in general, that have ſuffered much 
fire, however ſweet, are little diſpoſed to ferment. 
Hence ſundry ſweet liquors, naturally very propenſe 


to run into this proceſs, and to run haſtily through all 
it's 
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its ſtages, are preſerved for a length of time by being Fu 
boiled. — 
The head which forms on the ſurface of fermenting 

liquors greatly haſtens the fermentation of others, and 
determines them to the ſame ſpecies of fermentation 

with that of the liquor from which the ferment was 

taken. The grand promoters of all the ſtages of this 

proceſs are, warmth, a moderate admiſſion of air, and 

the addition of matters in an actually fermentative 

fate, When the vinous ſtage is completed, the ace- 

tous would ſoon begin, if the liquor was not racked 

into freſh veſſels, ſecured from the air, and kept in a 

cold place, 
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HE juices of ſweet fruits in general, Currants, Wines. 
Mulberries, Raſpberries, Apples, Pears, &c, vv? 
are called, when fermented, Wines; but the name is 
more peculiarly applied to the fermented juice of the 
Grape or the fruit of the Vine- tree. 
There is a great variety of Grapes, colourleſs, yel- 
lowiſh, bluiſh, and red; more or leſs ſweet, and of 
more or leſs flavour. The colour is lodged not in the 
Juice but in the ſkin of the.Grape : The juice however, 
as a menſtruum, frequently extracts and becomes im- 
pregnated with it during its expreſſion from the fruit. | 
One and the ſame kind of Grape proves greatly Differences 
different in taſte and flavour, according to the climate . 
and expoſure to the ſun. In cold countries the Vine, mate, &c. 
if it grows at all, never ripens its fruit; and even in 
France and Italy I have obſerved, that the Grapes pro- 
duced on the South- ſides of hills are notably ſweeter 
than thoſe which grow on plane grounds. Among 
the Tockay Wine-hills, there is but one which direct- 
ly fronts the South, and the advantages of its ſitua- 
tion are not a little remarkable: From the extraordi- 
nary ſweetneſs of its Grapes, it is called the Sugar- 
hill, It affords the moſt delicious of all the Hungari- 
an Wines, and is appropriated to the uſe of the impe- 


rial family. 
R 3 | In 
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Wings. In very warm dry ſeaſons, the Grapes at the hot - 
1 toms of the hills are beſt; in warm 4 — on 
thoſe at the top,; ſuch as grow in the middle region 
being always good. In dry ſummers, the Grapes are 
ſweeteſt, but leaſt juicy : In rainy ones they abound 
with juice, which proves proportionably weaker and 
more dilute. Froſts in autumn promote their ripen» 
ing; but froſt ſucceeding heavy rains make them apt 
to burſt and ſhed their juice. | 
In ſome places, the Grape is concentrated or ren- 
dered richer, by ſuffering it to remain on the tree till 
great part of its watery moiſture has exhaled, the ſtem 
of each cluſter being cut half through, when the fruit 
is ripe to prevent the afflux of any freſh juice from 
x the plant. The ſweet Hungarian and Spaniſh Wines 
are made from Grapes that have thus been half dried. 
The Raiſins, and Currants of the ſhops,”are different 
ſpecies of Grapes, dried either in this manner, or by 
the ſolar or culinary heat after gathering. 
Muſt, ite The juice of the Grape is called, before its fermen- 
Aifferencesz tation, Muſt. Different ſorts of Muſt are obtained 
| from the ſame kind of Grape, produced in the ſame 
vineyard, according to the method of management. 
The beſt is that which iſſues upon breaking, quia ns 
or treading the picked fruit: Interior ſorts are extra 
ed by forcibly prefling the entire cluſter, ſtalks and 
Euriched. all. Dilute watery Muſts are enriched by infuſing in 
them dried Grapes, or by —— a part of the 
liquor and adding this to the reſt. By theſe means 
ſtrong full-bodied Wines are obtainable from rhe poor- 
eſt juices ; and by ſimilar managements even the bet- 
ter ſorts of Grape - wines are imitable with the Juices 
of other fruits, artificially concentrated, or heighten- 
ed with the ſimple ſweetneſs of Sugar. 
Arrange- Wine may be divided, with reſpect to the fermenta- 
-— cog tion, into three claſſes. (1.) Thoſe of the firſt do not 
eording to indeed deſerve the name of Wines, as having ſcarcely 
their pro- ſuffered any degree of fermentation at all, and being 
—— 0 other than boiled Muſt. Several of the Italian 
Wines are of this ſort, and are called by the general 
name of Vins cotto or boiled Wine. It is to thin hn 
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ery juices, extremely prone to ferment, and in which Wixss. 
fermentation, when once begun, can ſcarcely be ſup. wwe 
reſſed till it has run beyond the vinous ſtate, that this 
pracets is applied: By boiling, the fermentative qua- 
ity is reſtrained, and the liquor becomes richer and 
continues fit for drinking for at leaſt a year or two, 
though it is never ſo wholeſome as the fermented 
Wines. The effects of Muſt and Wine upon animal 
bodies are diametrically different: Muſt relaxes and 
liquefies, and if drank immoderately, is apt to pro- 
duce dangerous fluxes : Perfect Wine, on the contra- 


K 7 i (> — - 4 


ry, corroborates and conſtringes. (2.) The ſecond 
it claſs comprehends thoſe Wines, which have undergone 
m fermentation, but not a complete one : Of theſe there 
eg are two kinds. The firſt is the thin ſweet Wines; which 
l. are no other than Muſt partially fermented,or whoſe fer- 
It mentation is checked, while it can be checked, before 
y the ſweetneſs has gone off: Theſe Wines can ſcarcely be 
kept above a year: Such are tbe Tyrol, ſome of the Sa- 
n voy, and ſeveral of th- Italian. The ſecond fort is the 
d ſtrong, full-bodied, rich, ſweet Wines, which are ge- 
e nerally a mixture of fermented and inſpiſſated Muſt; 
t. the latter being added to increaſe the richneſs of the 
4 liquor, and prevent the ferme tation from running be- 
. yond its due limits : Theſe kinds of Wines greatly 
d heat the conſtitution, and ought to be very ſparingly 
in drank: Such as Malmſey, Canary, and ſome of the 
ie Spaniſh and Hungarian Wines. (3.) To the third 
ns Claſs belong thoſe Wines which have been completely - 
r fermented, and have thrown off their groſs matter. 
t- Theſe are the moſt perfect Wines, and for common 
es ule the moſt wholeſome. : 
N- The principal Wines drank in Europe are as fol- Accountof 
lows. (I.) The Madera iſlands, and Palma one of e, 
a- the Canaries, afford two kinds; the firſt call'd Made- * "luv 
ot ra Sec; the latter, which is the richeſt and beſt of the 
ly two, Canary or Palm Sec, The name Sec (corruptly 
* written Sack,) ſignifies dry; theſe Wines being made 
an from half dried Grapes. There is another ſort of Sec 
al Wine, inferior to both the foregoing, prepared about 
a- Xeres in Spain, and hence called, according to our 


ry orthography, Sherris or Sherry. (2.) The Wines of 
R 4 Can» 
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Wives. Candia and Greece, particularly the latter, are of com: 
H mon ule in Italy. Malmſey was formerly the produce 


of thoſe parts only, but is now brought chiefly from 
Spain: It is a ſweet Wine, of a golden or browniſh. 
yellow colour: The Italians call it Manna alla bug 
e balſamo al cervello, Manna to the mouth and bal- 
ſam to the brain.“ Zant and Cephalonia ſend alſo to 
Venice ſome good, and no ſmall quantity of indiffe- 
rent Wines: Almoſt all the Wines indeed made uſe of 
in the Venetian territories come from Greece and the 
Morea; of which there are ſome ſorts fo bad, and 
ſo cheap, that large quantities are made into Vinegar 
for the preparation of Ceruſſe (3.) Italy, not Greece, 
produces the Vino Greco: This is a gold coloured 
un&uous Wine, of a pungent ſweetneſs, the growth of 
Mount Veſuvius, greatly ſophiſticated by the Neapo- 
litans. In the n!1ghbourhood of Veſuvius is made the 
Mangiaguerra Wine, as alſo a thick blackiſh one cal- 
led Verracia; and at the foot of the hill the delicious 
Vino vergine : The Italians apply this laſt name like. 
wile to all the other Wines made without preſſure, 
The kingdom of Naples affords the Campania or Pau- 
filippo and Muſcatel, the Surintine, Salernitan, and o- 
ther excellent Wines, as alſo the Chiarello, much drank 
at Rome. But the principal of all theſe Wines is the 
red, fat, ſweet, and gratefully poignant one, called La- 
chryma Chriſti. (4.) The eccleſiaſtical ſtate produces 
the light pleaſant Abano; and the ſweet Montefiaſcone, 
a yellowiſh not very ſtrong Wine, which comes the 
neareſt to good Florence, but does not keep well; 
together with ſeveral of leſs note, as the Nomentan, 
Monteran, Velitrin, Prænetic, I Romaneſca, d'Orvieto, 
&c. (5.) In Tuſcany are the excellent white and red 
Florence ; the celebrated, hot, ſtrong red Wine de 
Monte Pulciano ; the Montalneo, Porte Hercole, &c. 
But along the coaſt of the Adriatic, at Ancona, Ri- 
mini, Peſaro, as far as Bologna, I met with _— 
bad Wines, chiefly of the boiled unfermented kind, 
heavy, diſagreeable, and unwholeſome. (6.) In Lom- 
bardy alſo there is abundance of bad Wines : The 
Modeneſe and Montſerrat are tollerable z the Marce- 


nuno, produced about Vicenza and Padua, 1 
8 god. 
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The other Wines, moſt commonly drank in 
that province, are the Breſcian, Veroneſe, Placentine, 
Iumelline, and Pucine; and in the Genoeſe, the Vins di 
monte vernaccia, Vino amabile or Vino di cinque terre and 
Vino razzZeſe. Between Nizza and Savona is produ- 
ced an incomparable Muſcadine; near Aqueleia is the 
Roſatz, and near Pavia the Vino piccante. (J.) Pie- 
mont and part of Savoy have excellent light Wines, 
(8.) The Sicilian, Sardinian, and Corſican Wines are al- 
ſo good: The firſt, as particularly the Catanean, Pa- 
wrnitan, Meſſinian, and Syracuſan, are accounted the 
beſt, and are chiefly bought up by the Knights of 
Malta, (9.) Moſt of the Spaniſh Wines are compo- 
ſed of fermented or half fermented Wine mixed with 
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Wines. 
— 


inſpiſſated Muſt and variouſly manufactured, or of an 


infuſion of dry Grapes in weak Muſt. No Wines 
freeze more difficultly than the Spaniſh, theſe abound- 
ing both with unctuous matter and with inflammable 
ſpirit, We have a few of theſe Wines in Germany, 
as the Alicant (which 1s a thick, ſtrong, very ſweet, 
and almoſt nauſeous Wine,) Sherry, Spaniſh Malmſey, 
and that ſimply called Spaniſp Wine: But in Spain it- 
ſelf there are many more, Tarragan, Salamanca, Ma- 
laga, Cordoua, Galicia, Andaluſia, ſundry baſtards, Vi- 
o de toro, & c. (10.) In Portugal there is plenty of 
red Port, a cheap but not a yery excellent Wine, drank 
in large quantity in England. The beſt Vino tinto, a 
blackiſh red Wine uſed by the coopers for colouring 
other Wines, is ſaid by ſome to be the produce of Por- 
tugal. This kingdom deals largely alſo in Madera, 
of which the King receives yearly twelve thouſand 
pipes by way of tithes. (11. ) In France, there is a 
Freat variety of Wines; of which the ſtrong, ſweet, 
ull-bodied, ſpirituous ones are called Vins de liqueur. 
There is ſcarcely a province in France that does not 
produce Wine : Languedoc and Provence afford the 
lweeteſt ; and the ſame provinces, with Champagne 
and Burgundy, the ſtrongeſt : The Wines of the 
Northern parts, as Picardy and Bourdeaux, are the 
worſt; and thoſe about the middle of the kingdom, 
& Paris and Orleans, of a middling kind, The moſt 


celebrated 
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Wires, celebrated of the French Wines are, Champagne, Bur- 
 v— gundy, Vin de Beaune or Partridge-eye, Cote roti, 51, 
Laurence, Frontiniac, Muſcat de Lion, Cabors, Her- 

mitage, Grave, Vin d' Haye, &c. (12.) In Switzer. 

land, the beſt are the Newfchatel, Velteline, Lacote 

and Reiff Wine: The Velteline Straw-wine, ſo call. 

ed from the Grapes being laid for fome time upon 

ſtraw before they are preſſed, is particularly cele. 

brated. (13.) The dry-grape Wines of the Upper 
Hungary are in general excellent, and greatly ſu- 

perior to thoſe of the Lower. They have a delicious 
aromatic ſmell and taſte, a notably diaphoretic and 
corroborating virtue, and when drank freely occaſion 
no headach, heavineſs of the limbs, or other incon- 
veniencies: They do not eaſily become vinewed even 
in open veſſels; and retain their ſweetneſs and agree- 
ableneſs for a length of time, though they loſe a lit- 
tle from year to year, (14.) Among the German 
Wines, the Tyrol are very delicate, particularly thoſe of 
Tramin and Eiſcb, but they do not keep. (15.) Good 
Auſtrian Wine is not to be rejected. Thoſe of Kloſter- 
Neuburg and Broſenberg are accounted the beſt, and 
ſeemed to me to excel in taſte that of Edenburg in 
Lower Hungary, There are allo good Wines in 
ſeveral other parts of the imperial dominions. (16.) 
In. the Palatinate, the beſt Wine is that of Worms, 
eſpecially the fort called Women's Milk; and next 
to this, thoſe of Edinghof and Ambach. (17.) 
Among the more eſteemed German Wines are to be 
recknoned alſo Rheniſh, Mayne, Moſelle, Nectar and 
Elſaſs: A certain writer calls the Rheniſh made in 
Hochheim [Hock] the Prince of the Wines of Ger- 
many. (18.) The Bohemian, Sileſian, Thuringian, 
Miſnian, Naumberg, Brandenburg, and other Ger- 
man Wines, are greatly inferior to the foregoing : 
Some however, of thoſe of Miſnia and the Marche, 
. made from ripe picked Grapes, have this advantage, 
that they are greatly meliorated by age, ſo as to be 
preferred by many to the Rheniſh, Neckar and Fran- 
conia Wines, and frequently mixed with others of 
greater note. The tartiſh German Wines _ the 

| | | onge 
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ſmaller and ſmaller caſks, that the veſſel may be con- 
ſtantly full. Theſe very old Wines are preſerved 
rather for curioſity than uſe, as they not only grow 
too ſtrong for drinking, but at laſt quite'diſagreeable. 
The beſt are thoſe of a middle age, from twenty to 
about fifty years, 

Wine ſenſibly waſtes in keeping, how cloſely ſo- 
ever the caſk is ſtopt, a part tranſpiring through the 
pores of the wood: It is not the ſpirituous, but the 
watery part that is thus loſt, for the remaining Wine 
proves ſtronger than at firſt, and the ſtrength con- 
tinues to increaſe. as the quantity diminithes. In 
filling up the veſſels, for it is neceſſary they ſhould 
be kept full, we muſt be careful not to mix Wines 
of diſſimilar qualities : The Hungarian does not well 
bear any other Wine, particularly Rheniſh : It the 
ſpontaneous dimiaution of a caſk of Hungarian is 
made up with Rheniſh, though both keep extremely 
well by themſelves, the mixture preſently ſpoils. 
Cool cellars are of primary conſequence for the pre- 
ſervation of Wines: It is owing wholly to want of 
ſufficient defence from the warmth of the weather 
that Wines are ſo apt to fret or run into a new fer- 
mentation on the approach of ſummer. The ſitua- 
tion of Berlin does not admit of deep cellars. I have 
been in ſome at Vienna three ſtories deep: The 
cellar of the Jeſuit's college ſeemed to be not leſs 
than the height of a church ſteeple under the ſtreet, 
It is neceſſary, for the preſervation of ſome Wines, 
to fumigate the caſks with burning Brimſtone, to 
which ſome add, perhaps uſeleſsly, vinous ſpirits 
and aromatic ingredients : The fumes of Brimſtone 
ſtrongly reſiſt fermentation, but Wines that are large- 
ly impregnated with them cannot be recommended 
as wr : The colour of red Wines is deſtroyed 
by them, What is called Stum, is no other = 

| u 
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longeſt of any: Some of them have been kept for Wings. 
mo or three hundred years; and in Straſburg there 
i; a caſk fourteen hundred years old, and many above dens onthe 
ſeventy z the Wine being occaſionally racked off into keeping of 
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Muſt whoſe fermentation has been prevented, or pre. 
maturely ſuppreſſed, by fumigation with Sulphur, 
The colours of Wines are frequently artificial, A 
pale yellow may be natural, but a fine deep yellow 
proceeds from an addition of burnt Sugar or other 
colouring matters, or from the oaken caſks: Wines 
may be naturally of a pale dilute red, but a deep red 
is almoſt always the effect of artificial additions, as 
the red woods, Bilberries, Sc. In France, no ſecret 
is made of theſe practices, the colouring matters, 
after they have been uſed, being publickly thrown 
out, Turbid Wines are fined by a mixture of whites 
of eggs, powdered Alabaſter and Fifh glue; ſome 
uſe the plant Lycepodium : Acid ones are cured by an 


addition of Salt of Tartar or abſorbent earths," in 
ſuch quantity as to abſorb and neutralize only the 
redundant acid, and not that which is eſſential to the 


Wine, for in this caſe the liquor would toon become 
vapid : Weak Wines are improved by an addition 


of ſpirit, particularly before the fermentation is com- 


pleted, for after this period it is a t to ſpoil the vi- 
noſity: Poor Wines are enriched by ſweets, and fa- 
voured by various additions ſo as to emulate the 


more coſtly : Thus Elder-flowers give the flavour of 


Moſelle: Even the more delicious Wines have been 
imitated alſo without a drop of the juice of any kind 
of Grape; with folutions of Sugar, juice of Currants, 
Figs, and other fruits. 


Parnperons Sone of the dealers in Wines have had recourſe 


fophiſti a- 
tions c| 
Wines, 
diſcovered, 


to artifices of a more dangerous kind, which have 
been pernicious to thouſands : They have ſweetened 
acid Wines by Litharge or other preparations of 
Lead; and impregnated ſweet ones with Mercury- 


fublimate and with Arſenic, Lead is diſcovered in 


Wines by adding a decoction of Orpime»t made in 
Lime water: If the Wine is genuine, it does not ſen- 
fibly change its colour on this addition, though on 
ſtanding, a yellowiſh white powder falls to the bot- 
tom: If it has any ſaturnine impregnation, its colour 
becomes immediately darker, brown, reddiſh, or 


blackiſh, Arſenic may be detected by a ſolution of 


Lead 
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Lead in Aqua fortis; and Mercury-ſublimate, by Winss. 
volatile alcaline ſpirits, or by a ſolution of fixed alt 
caline Salts. | | 

The goodneſs and. wholeſomeneſs of Wines are Character 
judged, from their being bright, clear, and ſparkling * 
in the glaſs; of an agreeable reviving ſmell and 
uſte; leaving, when in the mouth ſome time, a 
light ſenſe of aſtringency; being moderately ſtrong 
and ſpirituous; paſſing freely by urine, exciting ap- 
petite; ptoducing a gentle ſweat in the night; keep- 
ing the belly open next day; without being followed 
by any headach, heavineſs of the limbs, or other un- 
eafineſs. Such a- Wine, moderately uſed, is a very 
valuable cordial. The ſweet rich Wines are either 
new, or very ſtrong and fiery: They heat the blood 
much more, and if drank to any degree of exceſs, 
their effects continue much longer than thoſe of the 
thinner Wines that contain an equal quantity of ſpi- 
fit. The red Wines in general have the greateſt 
1 £30. 504 | 

The principles of which Wines conſiſt are, (1) Chemical 

Water, the baſis of all fluids; (2) inflammable ſpi- ais. 
tit; (3) a fine ſaline matter, which ariſes in diſtilla- 
tion immediately after the ſpirit, called by Becher 
Media ſubſtantia vini; (4) A groſſer Salt called Tar- 
tar, which in part ſeparates on ſtanding and adheres 
d to the ſides of the caſk: in ſolid maſſes; (5) A gum- 
, my or mucilaginous ſubſtance, and (6) a groſs unctu- 
ous or reſinous one. The following table exhibits 
the quantity of the ſeveral principles in a quart of 
each of the Wines I have examined. 
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Wines. | | 
— | | Thick, | Gummy 2 | 
I Highly oily, and tarta- | 
j reli unctusus, | reous mat- | Water, { 
ſpirit. reſinous ter. 
[ matter 0 
62. dr, gr. | Oz. dr. gr, | N. dr. pr. | ib. bz. Jr. gr. t 
Table of Aland - - + |z 6 03 2 f 5 0s 5 4 & 
the contents Alicant + * *.:1& 0 od 6 © 2010 1 40[|2 2 : G0 
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Champagne - - [2 5 200 6 40% % 1 002 $8 3 co k 
| Frobeh = - = 3 © coſo 6 40% 1 002 1 © wo t 
| Frontignac * = |3 fg 4 % $ 20% 4 6 30 
Vin Grave - - [2 0 oojſo 6 % 2 O2 9 o & t 
Hermitage „reer MY T7 T9 T0 U 
Madera - 2 3 603 2 o o 0A 4 3 o 
Malmſey - - FF ;© 0034 3 opy® zZ 0012 1 2 © [ 
Vino de Monte Pulciano 2 6 ooo 3 00 2 402 8 o 20 n 
Moſelle - 12 2 oo .4 2000 1 302 9 © 10 ; 
Muſcadine 313 © ,00[/2 4 o c 5 4 00 l 
Neufschatel - 2 |3 2 4 o oft 7 o 2 7 © fl 
Palm See - - |2 3 02 4 04 4 2 2 5 o 5 
Pontack -  - 3 0 %o 5s sole a coja © 40 
Old Rheniſh <- z o of © oo[o 38178 i 
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Salamanca - - $1 © i 4 0 OR 8 
Sherry - 3 © 006 o oo[2 2 oo[2 © 00 
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Tyrol red Wine - |: 4 o 2 00 4 02 8 00 
Red Wine "BET. 1 6 00/0 4 4% 4 % g 3 w 
| White * - {2 © O00 7 oo 3 ools 7 © oo 


From theſe experiments it appears that the red 

Wines of our own country {the Marche of Branden- 

| burg] contain moſt water, Malmſey moſt ſpirit, Vi- 
no Tinto moſt unctuous matter, and Spaniſh the moſt 
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gummy and ſaline matter: that this laſt holds the A 

leaſt water and the leaſt ſpirit, Champagne the leaſt 1 

Tartar and Mucilage, and ordinary Rheniſh the leaſt ve 
unctuous matter, th 
Altered irre- When once the principles of Wine are ſeparated he 
m—_ {al from one another, no art can reproduce Wine by b 
rationotany joining them together again: When barely the in- 8 
principles. flammable ſpirit has been diſtilled off, the addition of I g 
that ſpirit to the reſiduum does not reſtore its vinoſi- D 

ty: The reſiduum itſelf, often ſuffers a new ſepara- ta 

tion upon this addition, its tartareous parts precipt- = 


tating. | When 
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When Wines are expoſed to the ation of a freez- 
ing air, 4 part of their water congeals, and the unfro- 
zen part proves proportionably ſtronger and more 
pirituous: By repetitions of this proceſs, firſt pointed 
out by Paracelſus and ſince carried to a greater length 
by Stahl, the beſt wines are reduced to about one 
fxth of their original volume. Wines thus concen- 
trated or freed from their redundant phlegm, are no 
bnger the delicate liquors they were before: they are 
too unpleaſant, as well as too ftrong to be drank by 
themſelves, and when mixed with other Wines, com- 
municate to them alſo a diſagreeable taint, The 
phlegm which congeals retains a part of the truly vi- 
nous matter, as appears from its being convertible 
into Vinegar ; but this phlegm, mixed with the un- 
frozen Wine, does not reſtore its priſtine qualities : 
Both the phlegm by itſelf, and the mixture, toon cor- 
rupt, = 


MALT LIQUORS. 
WEET vegetable liquors are the only ones diſpo- 


of grain, as Barley, Wheat, Rye, Oats, Buck-wheat, 


ſed to vinous fermentation. The ſeveral kinds - 


255 
Wines. 
—— 


Congelation 


Marr 


IQUGRSs 


Subjects of 


Ec. and the ſeeds of leguminous plants, as Peas, vivous fer- 


Tares, Lentils, Cc. when they begin to vegetate, 
ate remarkably ſweet; and in this ſtate, called Malt, 
they readily communicate their fermentable ſweetneſs 
to boiling water. | 

Malt is prepared chiefly from Barley, by ſteeping 
it in water till it ſoftens and ſwells, and then laying 
it in heaps till it begins to ſprour : When this hap- 
pens, the vegetation is ſtopt by ſpreading it abroad 
thin, and afterwards completely dryiog it by the ſun's 
heat where thac heat is ſufficient, or in kilns warmed 
by culinary fire : According as the heat is leſs or 
greater, the Malt itſelf, and the tincture which it 
pives to water, are of a paler or a browner colour. 
Different ſorts of grain differ in their facility of vege- 
ation : The ſame ſort alſo vegetates ſooner or later 
cording as it is new or old. Hence the improprie- 


ty 


mentation. 


Malt. 
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Marr ty of malting different ſorts, or one ſort of diſſe. 
þ rent ages, together: The proceſs ſhall be finiſh. 
; ed in one before it is begun in another; ſo that either 
a part muſt remain unmalted, or a part muſt be 
overmalted : In this laſt caſe; the infuſion of thecom. 
pound is diſpoſed according to the proportion of the 
unmalted part, to an acid rather than a vinous 
| ſtate. 7 

Differences Inſuſions of Malt, or watery ſolutions of its ſweet 
efterments. matter, have leſs propenſity to fermentation than the 
Juices of ſweet fruits, and require always the aſſiſtance 
of Yeaſt or ſome other actual ferment. The quality of 
this terment greatly influences that of the liquor: It 
ſeems in ſome mealure to aſſimilate, as it were, the whole 
maſs of liquor to its own nature, or to that of the liquor 
from which it was taken, How different are the pro- 
ducts obtained from infuſions of the ſame Malt, by 
uſing Yeaſt of Beer, and the Yeaſt or Lees of generous 
Wine for a ferment ! How ſmall a portion of putrid 
Yeaſt is ſufficient to ſpread putrefaction through im- 
menſe quantities of wort! When waters uſed for 
brewing have received an impregnation from the car- 
caſes of animals, though ſo ſlight as not to be perceiv- 
ed in the water itſelf; as ſoon as the liquor has been 
brought into fermentation, the putrid ferment has 
exerted its activity, and diſpoſed the fermentation 
Differ-nees to its Own kind — Great differences are obſerved in 
ot Waters. waters in regard to their fitneſs for brewing : It is re- 
markable that the waters of rivers, and of ſtagnant 
ponds that are not putrid, thqugh quite muddy, and 
unfit for drinking, and even diſguſttul, produce bettet 
Beer than thoſe of the fineſt and moſt limpid ſprinęs. 
Perhaps it is their ſoftneſs that adapts them to this 
uſe, whilſt their impurities are ſeparated in the courſe 

of the fermentation. A 1 0 3 2 
Febe Though infuſions of Malt are of themſelves little 
* diſpoſed to vinous fermentation; when once that pro- 
cels has begun, they tend ſtrongly to run beyond it: 
In very hot weather, the fermentation can ſcarcely be 
checked at the period of true vinoſity. Hence Malt- 


liquors are moſt ſucceſsfully prepared in the Winter 
| - an 
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and Spring : And hence the warm climates can hard- Marx Lx. 
ly make any tolerable Beer, 1 

Theſe liquors are rendered much more durable, Hops. 
leſs apt to grow ſour, leſs viſcid, and in general more 
wholeſome, by the aromatic bitterneſs of the Hop. 

The hop contains a ſubtile odorous principle, which 
romotes the effect of the vinous fermentation: If 
infufed ,or but lightly boiled in the wort, it ſenſibly 
increaſes the ſpirituoſity : If boiled for a longer 
time, its volatile principle is diſſipated, the beer proves 
bitterer, but receives no additional ſtrength. 

Sundry other ſubſtances have been employed for Inebriative 
augmenting the inebriative power of malt - drinks tothe *0%0n 
injury of their falubrity ; as Clary, Cocculus indus, and 
the plant called Bohemian Roſemary (Ciftus ledon foliis 
nriſnarini ferrugineis C. B.) which laſt produces a quick 
araving intoxication. Often times alſo different me- 
dicinal ſubſtances are added, with a view to render the 
liquor ſerviceable in particular diſeaſes. The active Advity of 
powers of many vegetables are not only effectually ex- germs 
rated, but extended and multiplied as it were, by by ferment- 
fermentation : So much pounded nutmeg as will lie ing liquors. 
0n the point of a knife, gives a flavour to a large 
at of fermenting beer; whereas, when the fermen- 
tation 1$ finiſhed, the quantity to which it gives a like 
2 3 is comparatively inconſiderable. 

have examined ſeveral of the German malt li- Contents 
quors, both pale and brown, in regard to their quan- _ 
ity of ſpirit, the quantity of ſolid matter left upon in- quas. 
ſpiſſating them, and their degree of acidity, for they 
are all found, even in their ſoundeſt ſtate, to be more 
or leſs acid: The acid principle cannot perhaps be col- 
ected ſeparately, but it readily diſcovers itſelf by neu- 
tralizing fixt alcaline Salts, The ſtrongeſt of the li- 
quors I examined yielded, upon the quart, ten drams 
ot inlammable ſpirit : and the weakeſt of thoſe that 
de called Strong- beers, five drams : Of common 
lable-beers, ſome gave four and ſome three drams. 
The ſolid matter amounted in ſome to near five ounces, 
n others only to one ounce three drams; in the Ta- 
ble-beers, to three ounces and a half. The largeſt 
Vor. II. 8 quan- 
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Maur Li. quantity of fixed alcali, ſaturated by a quart was four 
one. drams thirty-four grains: and the ſmalleſt, one dram 
twelve grains. 

It is obſervable, that when Malt- liquors turn four, 
the bitterneſs of the hop, though ſtrong before, is 
covered or over-powered by the acidity. It is nor, 
however, deſtroyed : On adding an alcaline Salt or 
abſorbent Earth, in ſufficient quantiy to obtund the 
acid, the liquor taſtes bitter again as at firſt, 


INFLAMMABLE SPIRIT. 


Fong TNFLAMMABLE Spirits are extracted from fer. 
mented liquors by diſtillation. As firſt diltilled, 
Differences they abound with phlegm, and contain ſo much of 


in them, as 


= 4 4:44 the groſs Oil of the ſubject, that has not been at. 
led. renuated or thrown off by the fermentation, as to 
receive from thence particular flavours. Thoſe 

drawn from Malt-liquors are in general naufeous ; 

thoſe from Wines more grateful, The Brandies of 
France are all obtained from Wine, thoſe of Germany 

from Malt: In England, a ſpirit is prepared from 

Malt for inferior uſes, and a finer one from Me- 

laſſes, or the ſyrupy matter, which ſeparates in the 
making or refining of Sugar: The rums of the Ame- 

rican iſlands are likewiſe the produce of the Sugar- 


Maa, e Cane 7). | 
determin- There are different methods of eſtimating the 


. ſtrength of theſe ſpirits—— 1. On ſhaking a little ina 


(9) Spirit from Malt, &c.} Malted vente affords the largeſt quantity 

of Spirit of any kind of grain that has been tried, except Rye, which 
is ſaid by ſome to yield near one third more. In the Swediſh 'Franſac- 
tions, there are ſome experiments cf diltilling a ſpirit from potatoes, 
Sixteen meaſures of potatoes were boiled with Water, and worked with 
the liquor till the whole became a tough dough : This was diluted with 
boiling water to the conſiſtence of thin gruel, and fermented : The fer- 
mentation went on well, and the liquor diſtilled on the third day, yiel- 
ed one meature of good Brandy. Ihe potators did not ſettle, or burn 
to the ill, as might have been ſuſpected. The author, Mr. Skytte, 
makes a compariſon, from this experiment, of the profits in cultivating 
Potatoes and Barley for the purpoſes of diſtillation: He computes, that 
the produce of (pitit from Potatoes is to that from Burley, in «qual ex- 
tents of ground, as 566 to 156, even admitting the potatoes te be 
planted in the worſt Kinds of 2 and the Barley in ſo good a ſoil 
as to yield an increale of fifty fold. 
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yial, a number of bubbles riſe upon the ſurface : The 
more numerous the bubbles, and the more quickly 
they diſappear, the more ſpirituous 1s the liquors, 
2, If ſome of the Spirit be poured upon Oil Olive, 
or Oil of Almonds, the Oil ariſes to the ſurface, 
more or leſs haſtily according as the liquor contains 
more or leſs phlegm : In pure ſpirit it does not riſe at 
all. 3. The hydrometer is a very convenient inſtru- 
ment for determining the ſtrength of theſe liquors: It 
conſiſts of a glaſs ball with a ſlender ſtem divided in- 
to a number of equal parts, adjuſted in regard to 
weight, ſo as to ſink to a certain point in ſpirit of 
determined ſtrength; thoſe ſpirits in which it ſinks 
further or not ſo far, are proportionably ſtronger or 
weaker than the ſtandard. 4. Some ſet the brandy 
on fire, and judge of its ſtrength from the quantity of 
phlegm or water that remains after the burning : 
Such as leaves half its quantity is held to be of a 
ſufficient ſtrength for brandy, and called proof. The 
phlegm thus freed from the ſpirituous part will readi- 
ly diſcover by its taſte, how much or how 
little the brandy participated of nauſeous mat- 
ter (7), 

In- 


(r) Methods of eſtimating the ſtrength of ſpirits.) Of all theſe methods, that 
by the hydrometer appears to be the moſt accurate. 'The hydrometer 
ſhould be graduated for this purpoſe, by marking the height to which it 
boks in pure Water, in pure ſpirit, and in mixtures of different propor- 
tions of the two ; for dividing the lem into a number of equal parts be- 
twixt the two extremes will not anſwer. It is the ſpecific gravity of the 
Iquor that this inftrument meaſures, and the ſpecific gravity of mixtures 
o witer and ſpirit does not correſpond to the mean gravity of the two 
ingredients. In theſe mixtures, as in ſundry metallic ones formerly 
mentioned, there ſeems to be more thon a bare juxtapoſition of the par- 
liches of the. two fluids z a part of one ſeems io be received within the 
pores or vacuities of the other, If a certain volume of pure water weighs 
1090, the ſame volume of the pureſt Abohol or moſt highly recti fiæd ſpirit 
wil weigh 820; the lame volume of a mixture of equal parts of ihe 
two will weigh, not the medium gro, but nearly 925, If one meaſuie 
of water and one meaſure of ſpirit be mixed together, the quantity of 
the mixture will be very ſerfibly lels than two mealures, 

From the rifing or ſinking of Oil in the ſpirit we can form oaly a greſs 
ſuſement of what the hy drometer (if the liquor is brought to an equi! 
emperature in 1ezard to heat) meaſures with prec ſion. The quantity of 
bubbles on the fu face depends rather on the oilineſs of the ſpirit than 
on its ſtren,th ; for weak ſpirits may he made to exhibit the ſame phe- 
Leena in this te ſpect as the Rreng by impregnating them ih 
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vinovs Tnflammable ſpirits, perfectly purified from t 

Tus phlegm and their — Gil, are A found on any 

Are fimilar al to differ or to be diſtinguiſhable from one another, 

wheniefti- whatever ſubject they were produced from. The pu- 

NAH. kłification is effected by repeated diſtillations in a gen- 

0. tle heat. Particular diſtilling veſſels, have been con- 

trived for this purpoſe, of a ſpiral form and an extra- 

ordinary height: 1 hrough theſe it was expected that 

the lighter ſpirit would ariſe pure, leaving all the wa. 

ter in its paſſage. I have tried the celebrated ſerpen- 

tine in the royal elaboratory of Paris, but without the 

pretended ſucceſs: The Water, by a boiling heat, 

paſſed through every curvature and circumvolution 

of the inſtrument, along with the ſpirit, and the dif. 

tilled ſpirit was juſt as plegmatic as if the common 

ſtill had been uſed. This pompous and expenſive 

apparatus has therefore no advantage above the com- 

mon one; the purity of the Spirit from Water, de- 

ding in either caſe, ſolely upon the gentleneſs of 

the fire. The ſpirit in its ſeparation from the phlegm 

leaves alſo greateſt part of the nauſeous oily matter 

behind, but oftentimes a part comes over with it: 

If the diſtilled Spirit be mixed with a quanity of pure 

Water, its Oil is extricated by the Water, wk on 

careful rediſtillation it ariſes pure from both. Sundry 

additional matters have been employed for expediting 

the proceſs by abſorbing and detaining the Oil and 

Phlegm; as fixed alcaline Salts, Sea-ſalt, Quick-lime, 

Sc. Fixt alcalies anſwer the beſt : By theſe, ſpirits 

may be rectified even without diſtillation. If aquan- 

tity of pure and dry fixed alcaline Salt be put into a 

phlegmatic Spirit, it imbibes the Nr 4 and the oily 

matter, and forms with them a thick ponderous li- 

quid, which falls to the bottom, and from which the 
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Oil: From inattention to this circcumſtanc*, ſome of the workmen have 
been miſled into an opinion, that the ſpirit proves ſtronger when the fs 
in the dittillation is kept to ſuch a height as to make the ſpirit run in a 
full team, than when a gentler fi.e is ufed ; a ſtrong heat forcing over 
more of the Oil, and conſequently making the * aſſume a greater 
quantity of bubbles on being ſhaken. In regard to the quantity of 
water left on burning, it depends more upon the manner in which the 
- ſpirit is burnt than upon ts Arength, as will appear hereafter, 
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the two liquors are ſhaken together, they preſently ſe- 
parate upon ſtanding at reſt, Spirits thus rectified 
are not entirely pure: They contain ſome ſmall] por- 
tion of the alcali, ſufficient to communicate a degree 
of pungency, that may render them for ſome purpo- 
ſes unfit (5). 

Spirit of Wine, is the general name of rectified 
Spirits, whatever ſubject they were prepared from; 
but is never applied to proof ſpirits though drawn 
from Wine itſelf. Spirits brought to the higeſt de- 


oree of purity, both from Phlegm and Oil, are called 


Alcohol. By diluting rectified ſpirit with a ſuitable 
quantity of pure water, we obtain a pure and fla- 
vourleſs proof ſpirit. When phlegmatic or proof- 
ſpirits are required for chemical or other curious 
ules, they ought always to be prepared in this 
manner (t). 


201 


Spirit may be eaſily poured off: How ſtrongly ſoever g 


SPIRITS. 


— 


Spirit of Wine, ſet on fire in a ſpoon, or ladle, Criteria of 
burns wholly away, without leaving any ſenſible hu- egg 


midity, A little Gunpowder, placed at the bottom, 
takes fire as ſoon as the ſpirit is burnt off; and this 
is the common mark of the ſpirit being ſufficiently 
reftified ; for if it contains any conſiderable quantity 
of phlegm, this phlegm remaining after the ſpirit is 
conſumed, will prevent the Gunpowder from taking 
fire. The makers of varniſh, who require very 
ſtrong ſpirits, prefer Cotton as a nicer teſt, this being 


) Part of the alcali retained by the ſpirit.) A part of the alcali ariſes alſo 


along with the ſpirit in diſtillation, and communicates to it what the 
workmen call an urinous flarour. This may be prevented by adding 
an acid, particularly the vitriolic, previous to the diſtillation : the acid 
not only neutralizing the alcaline Salt, but preventing it from ariſing. It 
would be imprudent to add the vitriolie acid in its pure ſtate, as we could 
not aſcertain the proper quantity: but Vitriol itſelf, or Alum, may be 
vied with ſafety, as theſe will part with no more of their acid, in the de- 
pee of heat by which vinous ſpirits are diſt.Jled, than what the alcali 
abſorbs ; 

() Proof ſpirits from refifi:d ſpirit and water.) Preof ſpirits are ſaid to 
be compoled of equ ] parts of rectified ſpirit and water. If the two li- 
quors are taken by meaſure, this propor- jon will pretty nearly make a 
lpirit of the ſtrength commonly underttood by proof. he ex ict propor- 
tons, by weight, are, one hundred parts of pure ſpiri-, and eighty- ſix 
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leſs eaſily inflammable than gunpowder ; and a ſmal. 
ler proportion of aqueous humidity preventing its 


burning. A ſpirit that fires: Cotton is looked upon 
as quite pure from phlegm. 


Though rectified ſpirits give no ſigus of water upon 


theſe trials, a further examination diſcovers that they 
abound with that element. Burn the ſtrongeſt ſpirits 


in a deep mortar, or in a veſſel kept floating in cold 


Vindus ſpi- 
$1'« 4$ MEN + 
lirua, 


water, and a quantity of moiſture will remain un- 
conſumed. I made ſeveral experiments on this ſub- 
Jett at Paris, in concert with the younger Geoffroy, 
who afterwards gave an account of them to the 
French Academy: From the belt ſpirits, ſuch as fired 
both Gunpowder and Cotton, we gained, by burning 
them in the open air, as one third their weight of wa- 
ter; and under an open glaſs receiver, one half. I have 
ſince collected much larger quantities, by burning the 
ſpirit in an apparatus which ſuffered leſs of the phlegm 
to eſcape into the air. 

Pure ſpirit is in effect, no other than an intimate 
combination of water with an Oil; not ſuch an Oil 
as we ſeparate in the rectification, but one that has 
been highly ſubtilized by the proceſs of fermen- 
tation: An actual Oil is obtainable from the pureſt 
ſpirit, by diſtilling it with the vitriolic acid, Theſe 
ſpirits contain alſo a portion of acid, which probably 


ſerves as the band of union between the Oil and the 


water: On repeatedly abſtracting freſh quantities of 
them from one and the ſame parcel of fixed alcaline 
Salr, the Salt becomes at length neutral, and nearly 
ſimilar to alcalize neutralized by Vinegar. 

Vinous ſpirits are of very extenſive uſe in chemiſtry 
and the chemical arts; as for ſeparating the medici- 
nal parts of vegetable and animal ſubſtances, from the 
inactive matter; extracting their flavours and colours 
for various uſes z diſſolving Reſin and Oils for var- 
niſhing and Jacquering ; preſerving animal and ve- 
getable bodies from corruption. 

Spirit of Wine diſſolves all vegetable Reſins and 
diſtilled Cils, the ſubtile Oils of aromatic herbs, 
flowers, ſecds and fruits, as Lavender, Balm, N ro 

ar- 
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Marjoram, Citron- peel, very readily and plentifully; Vinovs 
thoſe of woods and roots, as Rhodium and Saftafras, SIR Is. 


more difficultly and ſparingly; thoſe diſtilled from 
reſinous ſubſtances, as Turpentine, and from mineral 
bitumens as Amber, ſtill more difficultly. It diſſolves 
empyreumatic Oils as well as the eſſential; and by 
diſtillation and repeated cohobation, renders them 
extremely ſubtile. Pure expreſſed Oils, and animal 
Fats, it does not unite with at all; but theſe alſo are 
rendered ſoluble in it by combining them with fixed 
alcaline Salts into Sope. It mingles with water, and 
produces a conſiderable heat on being mixed with it. 
t coagulates Blood, Milk, and whites of Eggs, and 
moſt of the animal juices, except Urine and Bile. It 
mingles with all acids, concentrated and diluted, of 
the mineral or vegetable kingdom : On its mixture 
with the concentrated mineral acid ſpirits, a ſtrong 
ebullition and heat enſue, the acidity is obtunded or 
deſtroyed, and the compound proves a ſubtile, vola- 
tile, * fluid (2). It does not act in the leaſt 


upon 


(u) Combination of vinous ſpirits with mineral acids.) Spirit of Wine 
produces the greateſt heat and ebullition on mixture with the nitrous 
acid; and the leatt with the marine. The conflict is conſiderably more 
violent, and the noxious fumes more copious, when the vinous ſpirits is 
dropt into the acid, than when the acid is dropt into the vinous; a cir- 
cumſtance to be carefully attended to by the operator in making theſe 
mixtures, eſpecially when the quantities are large. When the two ſpi- 
nts are intimately combined together into a fragrant liquor, in which 
no acidity can be perceived, the acid is ſaid to be dulcified. The union 
is promoted by digeſtion ; but the dulcification is never perfect without 
a ſubſequent diſtillation. As ſome ſingular phænomena occur in theſe 
operations, it will be proper to conſider them more particularly. 

With the vitrialic actd.} Concentrated Oil of Vitriol being dropt by de- 
g're* into an equal quantity, or five or hx times its quantity, of highly 
r:0 fied Spirit of Wine, the liquor becomes firlt yellow and then red- 
dh, and exhales an agreeable, diffuſive, penetrating {mell, which if 
ſrecly taken in with the breath, affects the jungs: The taſte of the li- 
quor is conſiderably acid. 

On digeſting the m-xture for ſome days, and then committing it to 
dichlletion in a retort with a very gentle warmth, there arif:s a ſubtile 
ſpirit, more fragrant and peretrating in ſmell than the undiſtilled liquor, 
very volatile, flammable, in taſte not all acid, but of the aromatic 
kind, This is the dulc fi:6 Spirit of Vitriol. It comes over in thin in- 
vile vapours, which condenie upon the ſides of the recipient in freight 
11 

This ſpirit is ſreceeded by one of a different kind; which being 
caught in a ſeparate x: Ceiver, is found to be ſenſibly acid, and of a pun- 
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V1novs upon pure Sulphur ; but from Sulphur combined 
Sriairs. vith fixed alcaline Salts, it receives a deep yelloy 
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tincture, 


gent ſuffocating ſmell like the fumes of burning Brimftone, Alon 
with it comes over a ſmall quantity of Oil; which ſometimes proves co. 
lourleſs and ſwims on the ſulphureeus liquor, and ſometimes appears 
yellowiſh or greeniſh and ſinks to the bottom, according as the vinous 
ſpirit in the mixture was in large or in ſmall proportion. hy 
In all the diſtillations I have made, this ſulphureous ſpirit aroſe in white 
fumes, which either formed irregular iz, or were collected into large 
round drops like Oil; The appearance of theſe fumes conflantly gave 
notice of the time for changing the receiver. Mr. Hellot ſays, that in 
perſectly cloſe veſſels, theſe vapours are not to be diſtingu ſhed, any 
more than thoſe of the dulcificd ſpirit ; that when the reto:t was made 
to fit exactly into the receiver, the neck being ground with Emery for 
that purpoſe, they were not to be ſeen till the junure was looſened a 
little; and that on looſening, and ſtopping it tight, they appeared and 
diſappeared for ſeveral times ſucceſſively. ! 

On continuing the diſtillation, a black froth begins haſtily to ariſe, and 

revents our carrying the proceſs further. The matter which remains 
in the retort, is of a dark blackiſh colour, and ſtill highly acid. Treated 
with freſh Spirit of Wine, in the ſame manner as before, it yields the 
ſame productions, till at length, all the acid that remains unvolatilized 
being ſatiated with the inflammable oily matter of the ſpirit, the com» 

und proves a bituminous ſulphureous maſs z which expoſed to the fire 
in open veſſels readily burns, leaving a confiderable quantity of fixed 
aſhes; in cloſe ones, explodes with violence; and with fixed alcaline 
Salts forms a compound ſimilar in ſome reſpeRs to one compoſed of al · 
calies of Sulphur, 

The author above-mentioned has diſcovered a method of facilitating 
this proceſs, in regard to the preparation of the dulcificd ſpirit. By the 
addition of powdered Potter's-earth, in the proportion of ſix ounces to 
eight ounces of the acid and ſixteen of the vinous ſpirit, the ſulphureous 
I;quor and the Oil that accompanies it are prevented, he ſays, — art» 
ſing; and the diftillation may be ſafely performed even with a boiling 
heat, and continued till the matter remains dry, See the Memoirs of 
the French Academy for the year 2739---It is probable, that the only 
uſe of this addition is, to abſorb the ſuperflueus acid; for the author 
obſerves that greateſt part of the Oil of Vitriol is recoverable from the 
Chy, by diſtilling it with a ſtronger fire. Perhaps a ſuitable diminution 
in the quantity of acid employed might anſwer the ſame end. Thus much 
is certain, that when ſix parts of the vinous ſpirit are taken to one of 
the acid, the quantity both of ſulphureous I'quor and Oil is conſiderably 
leſs than when the two ſpirits are taken in equal proportions. 

The Ol is of a ſtrong, penetrating, agreeable ſmell, reſembling that 
of the duicifi:d ſpirit : It very readily and totally diſſolves in 1eR fi-d 
Spirit of Wine, and impregnates a — quantity of the men{lvun 
wi h its own odour. To the taſle, it is ſenſibly acid, eſpecially when a 
large proportion of acid has been employed in the po. fs: On keeping 
for ſome time, it becomes more remarkably ſo, acquiring at the ſame 
time a reddiſh hue. In this ſtate, it diſcovers a ſulphureous ſwell, ef- 
ferve ces with and neu'ralizes alcaline Salts, and being thus freed fem 
its acid, ariſes in diſtillation more ſubtile than before, and vaſtly chm 
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are, and a notable taſte and ſmell. It has been Vixous 

lad to diſſolve no ſolid Salts; but on trial it is found S1 
| 10 | 


The dulcified ſpirit alſo has frequently ſome light acidity, ſufficient 
to alter the fine green tincture, which in its perfeRt ſtate it extracts from 
the leaves of plants. It is purified or rectiſied from this redundant acid, 

mixing it with a weak ſolution of fixed alcaline Salt, and dittilling 
it over a ſecond time; Fer every pint of the ſpirit may be taken a ſolu- 
tion of a dram of Alcalj in a pint of water. 

If the ſpirit, thus rectified, be mingled again with an equal quantity 
of 2 like alcaline ſolution, the mixture ſhaken together, appears milky z 
On ſtanding for a little time, there ariſes to the ſurface an extremely 
ubtile fluid, called by the chemiſts Ether, or ZE bereal Spirit of Wine. 
A conſiderable quantity of dulcified ſpirit may (till be ſeparated from the 
remaining liquor by diſtillation; and this ſpirit, mixed with freſh alea- 
line ſolution, affords more ZEther, | 

The Zther is the lighteft, moſt volat le, and moſt inflummable of all 
known liquids. It ſwims on the moſt highly reQifi:d Spirit of Wine, 
being lighter than that ſpirit in proportion nearly of 0,730 to 0,839, 
Dropt on the warm hand, it almoſt inſtantly exhal:s, diffuſing a peac=- 
rating fragrance, and leaving no meiſture behind. On the appioach of 
a candle, it takes fire, and gqes off in a flaſh like lightening. It does 
not mingle with water, with acid, or wich alcaline liquors ;z but diſſolves 
ſome unctuous and reſinous bodies. Among metallic ſubſtances, it diſ- 
covers a remarkable attraction to Gold, but ſeems to have no effect on 
any of the others: Mixed with a ſolutien of Gold made in ac ds, it im- 
dibes the Gold from the acid, carries it to the ſurface, and keeps it there 
dfſolved into a yellow liquor; hence its ule for diſcoyering Gold in li- 
quids, See page 39. 

The only perſon we know of, who has given any plauſible theory of 
the 22 of this ſubtile fluid, is Mr. Macquer---Spirit of Wine 
conhits chiefly of an Oil, exquilitely attenuated by fermentation, and 
intimately combined with water, According to Mr. Macquer, the 
Aiher is no other than this ſubtilized Oil, exiricated by the vitriolig 
acid; which acid, having a ſtrong affinity or attraction to water, abſorbs 
the watery element of the ſpi:it, and thus ſets the oily one at liberty, 

In the Svenſka wetenſtaps academiens handlingar, ar. 1740, there is a 
remarkable experiment on the dulcified vitriolic ſpirit (or perhaps the 
Ather, for the author expreſſes himſelf a little ambiguoutly) by J. G. 
Wallerius. Some Salt of Tartar being mixed with the fpirit, the full 
bottle ttopt with a cork, tied over with blader, and laid on its ſide; on 
ſanding for four months, greateſt part of the ſpirit was found to nave 
eſ:aped, and the Salt was ſhot into hexangular priſmatic cryſtals like 
Niue. It taſted ſtrongly of the ſpirit, but had no other particular taſte : 
Lid on a burning coal, it crackled and exploded with a bright flaſh, 
and flew with violence into the air. He afterwards found, that by add- 
Ing to the ſpirit a drop or two of any acid, the Salt cryſtallizes the ſooner 
that in this caſe it proves of a ſouriſh taſle, but in other reſpeRs is the ſame 
38 that made without the acid. This Salt petre, ſays the author, promi- 
ks, from the violence of its exploſion, to m ke the ſtrongeſt Gunpowder 
in the world, but à very dear one: Though the experiment ſhould not 
be applicable to any uſe in this way, it will probably contribute to illy- 
rare the generation of Nitre, as it palpably ſhews Nitre (that is the acid 
or characteriltic part of Nitre) produced from the vitriolic acid and phlo- 
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Vixzous to diſſolve perfectly the Sal diureticus, nitrous 821 
Seinifs. ammoniac, the Salt called fixcd Sai ammoniac, the 


: cryſtals 


With the wtrous acid.] Strong Spirit of Nitre being dropt by little and 
little into three or four times its quantity of rect fi d Spirit of Wine; and 
the mixture, after digeſtion for dome days, diſtilled by the heat of a wa- 
ter bath, there ariſes a fragrant ſpirit, in ſome degree reſembling the du). 
eified Spirit of Vitriol; but which, when rectified in the ſame manner 
does not, fo far as I have obſerved, afford any Oil or Ether. The foi 
rit is to the taſte gratefully pungent, not at all acid like the one inpre. 
dient, nor hot like the other: Mixed with clean Malt or Melaſles lpi- 
yits, it communicates a flavour like that of French Biandy. It is con- 
$4erably leſs inflanunable than Spitit of Wine, and leaves on bwning 
an acidulous phlegm. . 

It is obſervab'e, that the vitriolic acid, in the foregoing proceſs, dil. 
covers itſelf in moſt of the produéis by its uſual characters, plainly in 
the ſulphureous diſtilled I|quor and in the Oil that diſtils along with it, 
and ſtill more plentifully in the reſiduum; whilſt the whole of the ni. 
trous acid, in the preſent precefs, ſeems to be deſtroyed or to change its 


nature. To deflagrate with wflammable lubſtances in burning, is the 10 

ſtrongeſt character of the nitious acid; but neither the dulcified ſpirit, ſol 

nor the alcidulous liquor remaining after it has been burnt, nor the mat- irc 

ter left in the retort after the diftillation, have been obſerved to produce 

any deflagration, (a 
Mr. Pott, in a diſſertation on this ſubjeA, has given ſomecurions expe 10 

riments on the oleaginous reſiduum of the diſtillation.-Diſtilled by a ſtrouger ta, 

fire, it gave over a yellow acid fl ghtly empyreumatic ſpirit z which being 

ſaturated with rel alcali, the liquor evaporated, and the dry neutral $31: ir 

laid on burning coals, no deflagration enſued. After this ſpirit, aroſe a () 


red empyreumatic Oil; and in the bottom of the veſſel remained a 
fhining black mats like Soot, which burnt in a crucible leſt a white fixed 
earth, convertible by a vehement fire into a Glaſs--- Another parcel cf 
the above reſiduum was evaporated to the cenſiſtence of Piich ; In this 
fate, it gave a yellow tindture to Spit of Wine, flamed vividly and 
qui: tly on burning coals, and at laſt ſwelled up like Bitumens—Another 4 
portion was ſaturated with alcaline Lev (with which it immediately ef- 
fei ve ſced) and then evaporated as the former: It gave as before a yellow 
tindme to reflificd Spirit of Wine, and a much deeper yellow to the 
dulcified Spirit of Nite; and in the fire diſcovered no footſtep of deto- 
nat on- Mr. Macquer, wv, mentions ſome of theſe expernnents without 
viving them their full force, luſpects that the acid obſerved in them was 
not the nitrous changed in its quality, hut the acid of the Spirit of Wine 
extticaicd hy the nnrous. But what is become then of the nitrous acid, 
ot Wich lo lar, e a proporiion was made uſe off? 
| Thonyh the nitrous acid does not ſeparate any æthereal Oil from Spi- 
G vit of Wine, by diltillation in a gentle heat, as the vitriolic does 37 it le- 
parntes one by ſimple mixtwe, and digeſtion without heat, which the 
| - vitriolic does net. Equal parts by meaſure of Spirit of Nitre apd Spin 
| of Wine being n.ixed together, the bottle cleſ.ly flopt, and ſet in a ch 
place; the heieal Oil, in ſeven or eight days, ariſes to the hulzce, 
| ameunting to upwards of one fourth the quantity of the mix ute. Tus 
9 Oil contains a part of the 1.itrovs acid unchanged: From which it 1 
| purified by diftiilation from alcalme liquors, and is then called e fied} 
nitrous cher. This exyeriment was firlt diſcovered by Mr. Navi, 14 
$016 4:3:11catcd in the Metous of the French Academy fo. 1b 164 
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tals of Silver made with the nitrous acid, and Niceus 
binations of Iron, and ſome other metallic bodies 1s. 
jor: — mt 


with the marine; and more difficultly Sugar, Sac- 
carum ſaturni, and Salt of Amber: It takes up a 
Ittle alſo, about one ſixth, of green Vitriol, and of 
Borax. Added to watery ſolutions of Salts, it in 
ome caſes occaſions an inſtantaneous precipitation of 
the Salt, by rendering the water incapable of keep- 
ing it diſſolved : With ſome ſolutions it produces a 
caagulum: From ſome it precipitates the earthy or 
metallic baſis of the Salt, the acid being abſorbed by 
the ſpirit. It revives Gold from its ſolutions in form 
of fine Gold-leaf, and precipitates Mercury in its 
running form : It ice pave alſo Tin and Lead. It 
does not act, or at leaſt not conſiderably, upon pure 
aIcaline Salts, either fixed or volatile, nor mingle with 
ſolutions of them made in water: It abſorbs the water 
from ſolutions of volatile alcalies, and thus precipi- 
tates the Salt; but on ſolutions of fixed alcalies it has 
ro effect, the ſpirit ſwimming diſtinct upon the ſur- 
face of the alcaline liquor, and quickly ſeparating 
from it, though they be ſtrongly ſhaken together, as 
Vil does from water. 


x GREP OY „ 


HE groſs Salt, or Tartar, contained in Wines, TTA. 


does not diſſolve at all in ſpirit, and very ſpa- 10 


ungly in watery liquors: By age, Wines become duclion. 


1742. Tt does not require the two ſpirits to be very ſtrong, and is per- 
{red with the greateſt ſafety to the operator when they are but mo- 
derately ſo: When both of them are highly concentrated, there ſome» 
mes happens, during the digeſtion, a violent exploſion. 

Hub the marine acid.] The marine acid unites with vinous ſpirits very 
(fficvitly and imperfectly : When combined with them by long digeſtion, 
wddiftillation it manifeſts its own ſpecific characters, and ſeems to be only 
(lute by the inflammable liquor. The ſpirit, diſtilled in the heat of a 
water bath from one part of ſmoking Spirit of Salt and three or four of 
biyh'y rectifled Spirit of Wine, after twenty days digeſtion, efferveſces 
with fixed alcalies, forms with them a regenerated Sea- alt, and precipi- 
tates bilver from its ſolution in Aqua fortis into Luna cornea. {The 
matter left after the diſtillation yields, on being urged with a greater heat, 
4 weak marine ſpirit, ſlightly empyreumatic, a pitchy or coaly mattet 
iemaining which by calcination turns to white aſhes, 


more 
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1 
FaxTat. more 2nd more ſpirituous, and the I artar propor. — 
— tioonably ſeparates and incruſtates on the ſides and the 
| bottom of the caſk. It proves of a whitiſh, yellowiſh vit 
pr reddiſh colour according to that of the Wine; and 1 
more or leſs foul according as the Wine abounded eve 
more or leſs with groſs unctuous matter. The white the 
is purer than the red; and that which ſeparates after acid 
the Wine has been long kept, than ſuch as is thrown ed 

off immediately after the fermentation, 


Purifica- 
tion. 


This ſalt is the direct produce of fermentation, and 
is never to be obtained from liquors which have not u. 
undergone that proceſs. The rich ſweet Wines af. 7 
ford leaſt; not as Boerhaave ſuppoſes, from the oily pe 
matter preventing its ſeparation, but from their real- do 
ly containing leaft, as having been leaſt perfectly fer. ye 
mentea. The Rheniſh, Franconia, and Moſelle Wines 
yield the moſt of any. 

Tartar is always the ſame Salt, whatever Wine it 

be produced from ; the only difference that ariſes from | 
the Wine being in the quantity of foul matter depo- bi 
fited along with it. It is purified by boiling it in 
water, till the ſaline part is diſſolved, and clarifyin 
the ſtrained ſolution with whites of Eggs: The li 
quor being then removed into a cool place, the Salt 
ſoon begins ro concrete into very ſmall white cry- 
ſtals. 

Tartar is refined in large quantity at Venice, Mont- 
pelier Tripoli, and in ſome parts of Germany: the 
Cryſtals we are ſupplied with from thoſe works are 
ſome what whiter, and much larger, than any | have 
heen able to prepare: and at thelametime of a cheap- 
nels {carce conſiſtent with the troubleſome proceſs of 
diſſolving and clarifying the Tartar by itſelf. Some of 
the chemiſts of the French Academy have taken 
great pains to diſcover the method of managment in 
the Tartar rehnery at Montpelier, and report, that 
the ſecret conſiſts in employing a chalky earth, which 
promotes the ſolution of the Tartar. I have never 
been able to ſucceed with chalky or with other earth, 
nor with any ot the additions 1 have made trial cf. CH 
and abſorbent earths in general do indeed _—_— the 

{olut1,l 
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Qlution of the Tartar, but they unite with it info a TA AR. 
new compound of a quite different nature z whereas 
the common Cryſtals were found on all trials the ſame 
vich Tartar purified by itſelf. | | 

Tartar is a manifeſtly acid Salt: It does not, how- Tes general 
wer, change the colour of Syrup of Violets to a red, as. 
the oily matter, with which it abounds, covering its 
xidity. Diſſolved in water, it efferveſces with fix- 
ed alcaline Salts, and forms with them a neutral one, 
much eaſter of ſolution than the Tartar alone. le 
likewiſe efferveſces with and diſſolves abſorbent earths. 
1nd with theſe alſo forms a neutral ſoluble com- 

und, from which the Tartareous acid may be ex- 
pelled by the more powerful ones of the mineral king- 
dom, It diſſolves the metallic ſubſtances that other 
vegetable acids do, as Iron, Copper, Lead, &c. (x). 


Tar- 


(x) Tartar.) The acid of Tartar, has been ſuppoſed by ſome to be ſi- 
milarto that ef Vinegar, but is found upon experiment to be notably 
Gifrrent, It does not, like the acetous acid, render fixed alcalies ſoluble 
in Spirit of Wine, nor form a ſaccharine concrete with Lead. When 
combined with alcaline Salts, or with abſorbent earths, into a neutral 
bilt; Vinegar, as well as the mineral acids, added to a ſolution of this 
$|t, precipitates the Tartar in its original form, and unites with the al- 
cali or earth in its ſtead. | 

Itis obſervable, that all the ſubſtances which unite with Tartar, form 
with it compounds eaſier of ſolution than the Tartar by itſelf, thoſe of 
the metallic kind not excepted, Thus if Tartar and Iron filings be 
boiled together in water, the liquor ſoon acquires a dark colour and a 
ſenugineous taſte; On cooling, ſuch part of the Tatar as is but flight- 
ly impregnated with the Iron, falls to the bottom in a crytfalline form, 
The part which is fully ſaturated remaining d ſſolved in the cold: If 
the flu d be now evaporated, it leaves a ſaline ms, fo eaſy of ſolution, 
that it runs into a liquor on being expoſcd to the air. The add tion of 
acaline Salts to this ſolution does not ſeem 10 precipitate the Tron 
from the tartareous acid, but on adding any other acid, the Taitar is pie- 
Cpitated, the Iron which made it ſoluble being abivihed from it by the 
a ſuperadded. Nearly, the ſame phænomena, are obſerved on treating 
Tartar with Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Regulus of Anii nony, except 
that the combinations with theſe metals are 2 di poſed to deliquiate. 

Tartar ſaturates about one third its weight of fix- alcaline Salt, but 
more than equal its weight of abſorbent earth. If the Tartar be diſ- 
lo.ved in bojiing water, and the proper quantity of the ale i or earth be 
bra ſual y thrown inte the boiling liguor ; the whole of the Tartar will 
be lalurated at once, ſo as to yield on cryſtallization a Salt perfectly 
nevralized and eaſily ſolutls, M-iallic bodies on the other hand, 
lwough long boiled with 4 lolution of Tartat, ſatutate only à part of Mo 

an 
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TaxTat. Tartar, expoſed to the fire in cloſe veſſels, gives 


— 
Reſolution 


by fire. 


. weighed ten ounces and a half, and yielded four 


Its uſes, 
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over a fetid acidulous ſpirit, and an empyrumatic Oil: 
The remaining coal, elixated with water, yields a 
large proportion of fixed alcaline Salt, whilſt no ſuch 
Salt is producible from open air. From a pound of 
Tartar were extracted about four ounces of ſpirit 
and Phlegm, and one of Oil: The reſiduum 


ounces of alcaline Salt. This is the alcali which has 
been chiefly made uſe of in chemical experiments, 
by the name of ſalt of Tartar : It. is not different in 
quality from the alcalies obtained from other vegeta. 
bles, though it ſeems to have been looked upon by 


ſome as participating of the nature of the Tartar it. 


ſelf z whence compound Salts in which it is an in- 
gredient are called by the name of Tartar, as vitri- 
olated "Tartar, tartarized Tartar, &c. | 

It is remarkable, that when four parts of powdered 
Tartar, and three of powdered Quick-lime are mix- 
ed together, and, and thoroughly calcined in a cry- 
cible, the product has neither Imell nor taſte, and be- 
ing thrown into water, lies unacted on, like a ſtone : 
On digeſting the maſs in water for a little time, it 


grows hot, and yields an exceeding ſtrong cauſtic 
alcali. 


Tartar is uſed in medicine as a mild cooling pur- 
gative. Its principal conſumption is in the chemical 
arts, particularly dying, glaſs-making, metalurgy, 
in making Vinegar, Nitre, &c. 


and commonly but a ſmall one : The Cryſtals which ſeparate firſt from 
the liquor are little other than Cryſtals of Tartar ; thoſe which ſucceed 
are more and more impregnated with the metal; the part which is ful- 
ly ſaturated remaining diſſolved to the laſt, This property of Tarr 
ought to be well attended to, in the proceſſes of impre: nating it with me- 
tallic bodies as particululy with the reguline part of Antimony, for me- 
dicinal uſe, | 

Borax, a Salt very difficult of ſolution by itſelf, has a remarkable ef- 
f-& on Tartar. Two ounces of Borax and four cf Ciylta's of Taitar 
«'fTolve, (without tte effeiveſcence which Tertar always excites with 
1lcalins Salts and earths) in twelve ounces of water which is no mere 
than about one ſixth part of the quantity that would be necefſa'y to 
«iffolve them ſeporately, On evaporating the liquor, the fa'ts concrete 
into an zeidulcus, viiceus, tenac.ous malt, like Glue, which reſuies 10 
civitall'ze, and which if exſiccated by heat, deliquiates again in the au. 

In all theſe combinations of Tartar, its acid continues united with its 
g ols Oit and earth : Nor do we know of any method of exiricating ot 
lenata ing it from them, or of tansteriing it into any other body. 
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VINE G AR. 
INEG AR is the produce of the ſecond ſtage of uss. 


fermentation. If wines or vinous liquors be Jp. 
expoſed to a gentle continued warmth, the acetous ductioa. 


K ſermentation ſpontaneouſly ſucceeds: A groſs tarta- 
45 eous and unctuous matter falls to the bottom; the 
5 nflammable ſpirit 1s reſolved or deſtroyed, and per- 
. haps a part of it eſcapes; the liquor gradually loſes 
% s conliſtence, its ſweetneſs and its vinous flavour, 
7 ind becomes a thin acid Vinegar. The acetous fer- 


mentation naturally follows the vinous, but is, not 
1 neceſſarily preceded by it; Vinegar being producible 
without any intermediate ſtate of vinoſity: 

When Vinegar has run a little beyond the acetous ay} 
ſtate, and begun to enter on the putrefactive, it is corruption. 
ſtillin the power of art to recover it. The putre- 
fiction may be ſtopt by quenching a red-hot 
Iron in the liquor; and the acid, which has been loſt 
or deſtroyed, may in ſome meaſure be reſtored, by 
the addition of a little Spirit of Wine, Rye-bread, 
Muſtard-ſeed, & c. The putrefa&tion'of Vinegar is 
prevented in the ſame manner as the fretting or aceti- 
fication of Wine by racking it off from the feculencies, 
ad keeping it in a cloſe itopt veſſel in a cool place. 

Such as has once ſuffered a conſiderable heat, cann 
long be preſerved from corruption. 

Vinegar is compoſed of phlegm or water, the pro- lt princi- 
per acetous acid, a groſſer acid approaching to that P's 
of Tartar, and an unctuous or oily matter. In diſtil- 
ation with a gentle fire, the phiegm and the acetous 
ad ariſe, with ſome of the finer parts of the Oil, the 
artareous acid, and the groſſer Oil, remaining at the 
bottom. The Vinegars made from Malt-liquors 
contain more unctuous matter than thoſs from Wine, 
and give out their acid more difficultly. Vinegar 
tems to contain alſo a ſmall portion of the vinous 
pirit, that has not been changed or ſubdued by the 
mentation, | SE 

The diſtillation of Vinegar in retorts, recommend. 2tarion 


ot Vinegar. 
c 
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Viezcar. ed by ſome, is very troubleſome and incommodicui. 
be beſt apparatus is a glaſs body or a pewter ſtill, 
fitted with a glaſs or ſtone-ware head. The compi- 
lers of the Brandenburgh Diſpenſatory have judici- 
ouily ordered the diſtillation to be performed in a wa- 
ter · bath, but ſubjoin a very needleſs caution of guarg- 
ing againſt an empyreuma: The very advantage 
of the water-bath is, that we may ſafely draw over 
all that will ariſe, without danger, and even without 


a poſſibility of giving any empyreumatic taſte or th 
fell to the ſpirit. The phlegmatic part which di- ly 
ſtils at firſt, may be thrown away; and the weaker V 
acid, which comes over next, kept apart from the 40 
ſtronger acid that follows. | 1 
Further ex- The matter remaining after the diſtillation, urged ſi 
r . with a ſtronger fire in a retort, yields an empyreuma- re 


tic Oil, and an extremely acid tartareous ſpirit, taint- 
ed with the burnt flavour of the Oil, from which it 20 
may be in good meaſure freed by repeated diſtillation, i 
From the coal left in the bottom of the retort, may be 0 
obtained, by burning it in the open air, a fixed alca- in 
line Salt more ſubtile and penetrating than the com- 0 
mon alcalies. If Vinegar be drawn over from Quick WW » 
lime, andthe remaining maſs diſtilled in a retort, there tr 
P 
n 


1 . 
* ä —ʒ22— ̃ —X— —̃ — 8 Q —BVw — 


ariſes a ſtrong volatile alcaline ſpirit, which acts nota- 
bly on ſome metallic bodies. Thus is a part at leaſt 
of this acid liquor convertible by ſimple proceſſes 
into alcalies both fixed ard volatile, 
Poeparn- The ancients mixed Vinegar with different kinds 
of ſubſtances for medicinal ule, and diſtinguiſhed the WI * 
mixtures by different names expreſſive of the ingredi- fi 
ents : Their Oxycraton or Poſca was compoſed of Vi- 
negar and Water; Oxeleum, of Vinegar and Oil; M 1 
Oxalme, of Vinegar and Salt- water; Thymoxa/me, of WM \ 
Vinegar and Salt-water impregnated with Thyme: 
Oxylepus, of Vinegar and the Cortex fabarum : Oxyr- j 
1 hodinum, of Vinegar and Oil of Roſes or Roſe-water; WE " 
Oxyſaccharum, of Vinegar and Sugar; and Oxygya, p 
or Oymel, of Vinegar and Honey. Oxyſacchara and i 
Oxymels are (till retained in practice: 1 hey are prepare 
ed by diffolving Sugar or Honey in a proper quan- 
tity 


: * 
#4, * 
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tity of Vinegar, with or without the addition of other Vxzoan, 
ingredients, and boiling down the mixture to the con- 


fence of a ſyrup : They are, in effect, no other than 
hrups, made with Vinegar inſtead of water. 

Medicated Vinegars are infuſions of different Medicated 
vegerable ſubſtances made in this acid liquor, Vinegars. 
If the Vinegar is digeſted with the herbs, flow- 
ers, Cc. in a glaſs body or other convenient veſſel, 
with a gentle heat, it becomes impregnated with 
their virtues much more ſipeedily and effectual- 
ly than by the expoſure to the ſun generally directed. 

Vinegar may likewiſe be medicated or flavoured by 
adding the ſubject to the Wine, or to the Muſt at firſt: 
There are many vegetables whoſe ſmell and taſte re- 
ſiſt both the vinous and acetous fermentation, and 
remain ſtrong in the Vinegar. DE 

Vinegar diſſolves all the earths that the mineral Vineger as 
acids diffolve, and ſeveral of the metallic bodies. Lead j6,uum. 
is corroded by its vapour into Ceruſſe or white Lead: 
Ceruſſe, or the calces of Lead made by fire, diſſolve 
in Vinegar, and on inſpiſſation ſhoot into Cryſtals 
called Saccharum ſaturni. From Iron and Steel are 
prepared, by this acid, Chalobeate tinctures and ex- 
tracts, Copper is corroded by it (or by the aceſcene 
preſſings of grapes) into Verdegris. See the ſeveral 
metals in the firſt part of this work (y). Saturated 

| with 


) Vinegar as a menflrunm for metallic bodies.)} This acid differs remark- 
ably in its action on different metallic bodies, according as they 
ue in their perfect m2tallic ſtate, or changed by fire or by other men- 
firua, into the ſtate of a calx or crocus. 

It diſſolves Zinc very eaſily, and Biſmuth more difficultly in both 
ſites, It diſſolves Tron-filings very readily, but ſcarce has any action on 
the calces of Iron. Filings of Lead on the other hand are very difficult- 
ly ated on, but the calces diſſolve more eaſily: Vinegar boiled even 
with the glaſs of Lead, or in the common glazed earthen- veſſels, in whoſe 
Fling this metal is a principal ingredient, extracts a notable quantity, 
0 as to become ſtrongly impregnated with the pernicions qualities of 
the Lead, and to yield on cvaporation a true Saccharum ſaturni. The 
Mtinonial Regulus alſo, both in the form of Glaſs and in its metallic ſtare 
#i a (trong impregnation to Vinegar, whillt its calces made by de- 

gration with Nitre, ſeem to be unaffected by it. 

Tae habitude of Tin to the acetous acid has been diſputed. Our au- 
thor finds, that this metal does not diſſalve in it; and ou the other hand, 

Vol. II. , T” A Mr. 
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Vinzcat- with volatile alcalies, it forms a neutral ſaline liquors 
which in diſtillation totally ariſes in a fluid form, with. 
out yielding any concrete Salt, as the combinations of 
the ſame alcalies with the mineral acids always do, 
Combined with fixed alcalies, it forms a ſubtile neu. 
tral ſalt, ſoluble both in Water and in Spirit of 
Wine, commonly called Terra foliata or Arcanum tar. 
tari : The ſame alcalies, combined with other acids 
4 into a neutral Salt, are not acted upon in the leaſt by 
vinous ſpirit—— For this and other like purpoſes, d- 
ſtilled Vinegar is made choice of, not only as being 
ſtronger, but purer from Oil and groſs matter, than 

Vinegar undiſtilled. 
— To prepare the Terra foliata tartari in perfection, 
gar and a. requires ſome nicety. The alcaline Salt is diſſolved 
cali, in Vinegar, the mixture ſet over the fire in a glaſs 


Mr. Marggraf affirms (in the Berlin Memoirs for the year 1747) that 
it diſſolves with eaſe. On trial I oblerved, that plates of pure Tin, put 
into common Vinegar, * in a few hours to he corroded, without 
the application of heat : By degreees a portion of the metal was taken 
up by the acid, but did not ſeem to be perfectly diſſolved, the liquor a 
pearing quite epake and turbid, and depoſiting great part of the 0. 4 
ed Tin, to the bottom in form of a whitiſh powder, A part of the 
Tin, if it is not truly diſſolved, is exquiſitely divided in the liquor; for 
after ſtanding for many days, and after paſſing through a filter, ſo much 
remained ſuſpended, as to give a whitiſhneſs and opacity to the fluid, 
Acid juices of fruits, ſubſtituted toVinegar, exhibited the ſame phznome- 
ni. Theſe experiments axe not fully conclufive for the real ſolubilit 
of Tin in theſe acids, with regard to the purpoſes for which the chemiſts 
have wanted ſuch a ſolution 3 but they prove what is more important 
that Tin or tinned v:ſſcls, however pure the Tin be, will give a metal- 
line impregnation to light vegetable acids ſuffered to ſtand in them for 
a few hours. 
Gold, Platina, Silver, and Quick-filver, are not affe cted by Vinegar in 
their metallic tate ; and theſe are the only metalhe bodies that perfed- 
ly reſiſt it. Gold and Platina have not been obſerved in any ſtate to 
be aff:Qted by it: Silver precipitated from the nitrous acid and thorough- 
ly edulcorated with water, and mercury treated in the ſame manner or 
changed by fire into a red powder, flowly and ſparingly d ſſolve in 


Of the affinities of this acid to different metals, or its forſaking one 
to unite with another, few experiments have been made. I have obſerv- 
ed only, that it depoſnes Lead and Copper, upon adding Iron. When 
Copper is diſſolved in Vinegar, though in ſo ſmall a proportion as ſcarcely 
ſer.libly to diſcover itſelf by the reputedly moſt rigid of al trials, ſtriking 
a blue colour with volatile alcalies; a p liſhed Iron laid in the liquor 
contracts a cupreous pellicle, in the ſame manner as from a ſolution © 
Vitriol of Copper. I have ſeen vegetable acids at table, give the firſt 
notice of their having received a pernicious impregnation from Copper 
veſſels, by leaving a copper · coloured tain upon the knife, 
veſſel, 
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veſſel, and more and more Vinegar gradually added VI.. 


during the evaporation, till a freſh addition occa- 
fons no further efferveſcence, and the vapour diſco- 
vers an acid ſmell, The matter is ſtirred during the 
inſpiſſat ion till it begins to grow dry; when the fire, 
being raiſed a littte, it aſſumes the foliated appearance 
from which it receives its name. The colour of the 
Salt is brown or blackiſh : If required white, it muſt 
be further purified, by ſolution in Spirit of Wine, or 
by gently and warily calcining it, then diſſolving it in 
water, and filtring and inſpiſſating the ſolution: If 
the Salt does not yet prove ſufficiently white, the 
calcination and ſolution in water are to be repeated. 
During this depuration, it is neceſſary to examine whe- 
ther the Salt continues perfectly neutral: If it changes 
Syrup of Violets green, or a ſolution of green vi- 
tro] turbid, we may be ſure that the alcali prevails z 
in which caſe ſome more diſtilled Vinegar muſt be ad- 
dd, There is no danger of exceeding in the quantity 
of acid: For though an over proportion of this has 
been uſed, whatever there is more than ſufficient to 
neutralize the alcali will be diſſipated 1n the calcina- 
tion, 


pris, the pure acetous acid is retained, without much 
phlegm. On diſtilling theſe concretes in a retort, a 
ſtronger and more concentrated acid ſpirit ariſes, than 
can be obtained by diſtilling Vinegar by itſelf : This 
s called Acetum concentratum and radicatum. Vinegar 
may be concentrated alſo to a great degree by con- 
gelation, the aqueous part freezing, whilſt the acid 


mains fluid (z). The highly concentrated ſpirit Dulcifcd, 


may 


| (x) Concentration of Vinegar.) The concentration of Vinegarſby freez- 
g luecteds better than that ot Wines or vinous liquors. e hare 
ſamerly ſeen that thoſe liquors, hilſt their watery part freezes, ſuffer 
i Notable alteration in their other principles: The acid of Vinegar is 
nt hurt by the freezing of its phlegm. 

By the operations above propoſed, the acetous acid may be concen- 
"ed to a degree of ſtrength, in regard to acidity, greater than even 
mineral acid ſpirit of Sea-ſalt can eaſily be brought to. It ſtill how 
eur retains its ſpecific properties, and continues as different from any of 


ae mineral acids, as they from one another. Its peculiar tafte and 
T 3 odour, 


In the Terra foliata, Saccharam ſaturni and Verdi- Coneeptis- 
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Vizzcar. may be dulcified, like the mineral acids, by digeſtion 
ww and diſtillation with equal or twice its quantity of : 
| rectified Spirit of Wine, | | t 
Method of The degree of ſtrength or acidity of Vinegar may - 
ag mc be determined, as that of other acids, by neutralizing P 
| it with fixed alcaline Salt, and e-: ſiccating the com- { 


und: As the alcali retains only the acid part, the l 
increaſe which it has now gained in its weight will 
give the quantity of acid contained in the Vingar. In 5 
the following experiments, eight drams, or 480 grains 7 
of each of the Vinegars were employed. 1 

| "aturarcg Weight ot [Hence the quantiryof 

of ſi xed [the neutral/| Acid, | Phlegm, 

| aleal?,” [ Salt. | | 
f Gra ns. ee . Grains, Grain, of 
Table of the Spirit of Pale-beer Vinegar 16 24 8 472 of 
ſtrength of Spiritof Brown- beer Vinegar] 16 24 8 472 to 
different Spirit of Wine Vinegar - 26 38 . 468 th 
Vinegars. Spirit of Verdegris - = T2 120 48 432 co 
Concentrated Vinegar - [_270 437 | _167 25 28 a 
| | of 
* | | te 
CLASS II. | , 
. ta 
| Produtts from Vegetables by Fire. 0 


By Fine. E effect of fire upon vegetable ſubſtances dif- e 
— Fx: fers greatly, according as the air is excluded 8 
or admitted. On diſtillation in cloſe veſſels, all v- MW ; 
| 1a 


odour, its refuſing to chiyſlallize with volatile alcilies, its forming with or 


fixed ones à neutral Salt which deliquiates in the air and diſſolves in Spi- m 
rit of Wine, its parting from the fixed aJcalie in a moderate fire without ar 
any «ddivien, and in lome degree vo] utilizing the alcali, its being 10 £1 
led from alcalice, carihs and metals by all the mineral acids, its effects co 
on ſome of the metallic bodies, are ſtrikin g characters of the acetous acid q. 
in all its ſtates of ſtrength, th 
Some have heen accuitomed to increaſe the acidity. of weak Vinega!, ti 
by the addition of a certain proportion of the acid of Vittiol. The acid al 
of Vitriol is ſo different, in its effects upon many bodies, from that of de 
Vinegar, that a moſt minute proportion of it is very readily diſcovered. 
D-op into the liquor a | ttle (olutiun of Chalk made in. Aqua forts or be 
Spit of 8 : It the Vinegar was pure, no change will entue if it con- ro 
tamed any vitrialic acid, the mixture will become milky in proportion to di 


the quantity of that acid; the vitriolic acid uniting with the diſſol ved po 
Chalk into a compound no longer diſſoluble, and which on ſtanding cl 
fablides in form of a ſelenitic powder, | 
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matic, Previous to the Oil ariſes a portion of 
phlegm, and from moſt vegetables an acidulous, from 
ſome a volatile alcaline ſpirit,” tainted with the burnt 
taſte and ſmell of the Oil. In the bottom of the diſ- 
tiling veſſel remains a black coal, which ſo long as 
the air 1s excluded, ſuffers no further alteration or di- 
minution in the moſt intenſe fire, but on admitting the 
air burns into white aſhes with a notable decreaſe of 
its weight (a). Wale 7 
Vege- 


(a) Coal, not alterable without air.] Upon this principle, the method 
of making chai coal depends. A quantity of wood cut in pieces, is p'l- 
ed in a large heap, which is ſet on fire and lightly covered with Turf, 
to prevent its burning too violentiy. When the ſmoke is d iſſipated, and 
the wood reduced into a clear, red. hot coal, the whole is immediately 
covered cloſe y ever with earth, which, by «<xclud-ng the external air, 
prevents the coals from being any farther conſumed. When the proceſs 
is killfully managed, the coals exactly retain the figure of the pieces 
of wood: Some have been ſo dextrous as to char an arrow, without al- 
tering the form even of the feather Pit-coal alſo is for ſome pur- 
poles advaniageouſly charred, as for the drying of Mait, and the ſmelting 
of metals ; the fuliginous and ſulphurcous parts which would give a 
taint to the one and brittleneſsto the other, being thus diſſipated, whillt 
the more pure and fixed igneſeible matter is loft. 4 
There are conſiderable difterences in the coals of different vegetables, 
in regard to their habitude to fire. The very light coals of Linen, 
Cotton, ſome Fungi, Cc. readily catch fire from a park, and ſoon burn 
out; The more denſe ones of woods and roots are {+t on fire more dif- 
tcully, and burn more ſlowly. The coals of the black berry- bearing 
Alder, of the Hazel, the Willow, and the Lime-tree, ale ſaid to an- 
ſ»er b<it for making of Gunpowder and other pyrotechnical compoſiti- 
ons; perhaps from their being eaſily inſlammable. For the reduction of 
metallic calces, thoſe of the heavier woods, as the Oak and the Beech, 
are preferable ; theſe ſeeming to contain a larger proportion of the phlo- 
giftic principle, an d that perhaps in a more fixed ſtate. Cunhdered as 
common fuel, thoſe of the heavy woods give the greateſt heat, and re- 
quire the molt plentiful ſupply of air to keep them burning : Thoſe of 
the light wopds preſerve a glowing heat, without much draught of air, 
till the coals themſelves ade conſumed : The bak commonly crackles 
2 flies about in burningy which the coal of the wood itſelf very {ſeldom 


Coals are indiſpoſed to putrefy ; Hence the ends of wooden poſty, to 
be fixed in the earth, are charred on the outſide to preſerve them from 
rotting, Neither water, vinous ſpirits, Oils, acid or alcalive Lquors, 
Gfulve or extract any tincture from them. In burning, they are ſup» 
poſed to emit a pecuſiar vapour, which, confined and accumulated in a 
cloſe room, roves poiſonons to animals : there are indeed too many ex- 
amples of fatal conſequences from the burning of Charcoal in cloſe 


Places, not however from the Charceal giving out any pernicious but 
3 


getables give over an Oil, not ſuch: as it exiſted” in By Pi 
the original ſubject, but highly fitted and empyreu 
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Br FiaE. Vegetables burnt at firſt in the open air, emit x 
= copious ſmoke, which is manifeſtly impregnated with 
an acid, and of which a conſiderable part may be col- 
lected and condenſed into a black Soot, The aſhes 
which remain give out to water a portion of fixed 
alcaline Salt; thoſe vegetables excepted which yield 
any conſiderable quantity of volatile alcali in the di- 
ſtillation, for the aſhes of theſe ſcarcely afford any 

fixed Salt. 

Into theſe principles all vegetables and their parts, 
and all the ſubſtances extracted from vegetables, are 
reſoluble; but with ſome differences in regard to the 
quantities. Thus Gums and Mucilages yield very 
little Oil, but Reſins abundance; from Gums, Mu- 

cilages, Reſins and Oils we obtain very little alcaline 
Salt; but from the acid eſſential Salts, as that of Sor- 
rel, a large proportion. 


E MPI REU MATIC OILS. 


ur. oiis. HE diſtillation of empyreumatic Oils is per- 
— Pg formed in earthen retorts or long- necks, or 


of empyreu - in coated glaſs ones. The fire muſt be ſtrong, but 

matic Oils. Nowly raiſed: and the juncture of the retort and reci- 

pient but ſlightly luted. Vegetable ſubſtances in ge- 

neral, urged haſtily by a ſtrong fire, emit an aereal 

elaſtic vapour, which, if no exit is allowed it, throws 

off or burſts the receiver: Reſinous ſubſtances ſwell 

and boil up in the fire: It is cuſtomary to mix with 

' theſe a quantity of Sand or other earthy matters to 

prevent their boiling over, though by carefully regu- 

Jating the heat, the diſtillation may be commodious- 

ly performed without any ſuch addition. The Oil 

Which ariſes at firſt is commonly fluid, and ſwims 

upon the phlegm and ſpirit that preceded it : That 

which follows proves more and more thick and hea- 

vy, and ſuch as is forced out at laſt by the greateſt ve- 
_heryence of fire aſſumes a pitchy conſiſtence. 


but from the quality of the air of the room being altered by the fire. Ai 
that has p fed through burning fuel is po longer capable of ſupporting 
either ſire or the be of animals, The 
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they do not ariſe in the heat of boiling water, 


279 
The Oils obtained from vegetables by this proceſs Eur. O1. 

differ remarkably from the eſſential ones diſtilled with TRICE 

water. Even after their ſeparation from the ſubject, ral proper- 


ties, and dif- 
OT ferences 


at moſt only the finer and more ſubtile parts are ele- from eſſen · 


vated by that heat. They have a very diſagreeable 2% _ 


burnt ſmell and taſte, and a great degree of acrimo- 
ny, without any thing of the peculiar flavour or other 
qualities of the vegetable they were drawn from. The 
moſt inodorous and inſipid expreſſed Oils, as Oil 
Olive and Oil of Almonds, diſtilled by a ſtrong fire, 
become in like manner fetid and acrimonious ; and 
eſſential Oils themſelves, by a like treatment, loſe 
their ſpecific flavours, and contract an empyreuma- 

tic taint. | 
Empyreumatic Oils diſſolve in Spirit of Wine rather 
more eaſily than the eſſential (4); they are likewiſe 
| more 


(b) Solubility of Oils in Spirit of Wine.) It is obſervable, that the eſſential 
0.ls obtained from different vegetable matters, diſſolve with different de- 
grets of facility in Spirit of Wine. That all of them, as firſt diftilled, 
diſſolve more eaſily than after they have been rectified; and that on eve 
rectification, or rediſtillation, they become leſs and leſs diſſoluble, whil 
the refinous reſiduum diſſolves more eaſily than the Oil at firſt. Expreſſed 
Oils, on the other hand, in their natural ftate, are not ſoluble in vinous 
pirits at all: Diſtilled, or rendered empyreumatic by fire, they acquire 
a degreee of ſolubility z and on repeated diſtillations they becoma eaſier 
and eaſier of ſolution, Theſe Oils are likewiſe made ſoluble in ſpirit, 
by being combined with alcaline Salts into Sope,and afierwards ſeparated 
from the alcali by the addition of any acid, | 

Mr, Macquer, in the French Memoirs for the year 1745, endeavours 
to account for theſe different phznomena—Spitit of Wine, as we have 
formerly ſeen, conſiſts of a ſubtile attenuated Oil combined with water: 
It contains alſo an acid principle, and poſſibly it is by means of this acid 
that the Ol is combined with the water. The ſoluble eſſential Oils are 
found to participate of an acid ; and the admixture of Oil of Vitriol or 
Spuit of N;tre renders thoſe Oils ſoluble in ſpi:it which of themſelves are 
not, Mr, Macquer is hence led to ſuppoſe, that Oils are more or leſs 
ſoluble, in proportion as they contain more or leſs of a manifeſt acid. 
Ellential Oils, rect fi-d, become leſs ſoluble by loſing a part of their acid; 
and the reſiduum proves more ſoluble, by retaining the acid which the 
Oi! has loſt. Expreſſed Oils are indiſſoluble, becauſe their acid is latent, 
o too intimately combined with the other principles to exert its activity: 
Fire makes them ſoluble, and more and more ſo, by extricating this 
«cid, and by extricating more and more of it in every diſtillation: Alcalies 
alo call forth their latent acid and on adding to this compound any other 
acid, the Oil with its acid ſeparates (in the ſame manner as Sulphur diſ- 
loved in alcalies) and of cou ſe diſſolves in Spizit, The ſame theory is 

T 4 
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Eur. ois. more diſpoſed to unite with water, probably from 


their participating moreof an acid principle. By care. 
ful rediſtillations they become more ſubtile and vola. 
tile, and loſe much of their fetid ſmell, a large 
proportion of groſs matter being left behind: I have 
rectified an empyreumatic Oil to ſuch a degree, that 
one could not eaſily determine what kind of ſubſtance 
it was: It mingled with almoſt all ſorts of liquors, with 
expreſſed Oils, diſtilled Oils, Spirit of Wine, Vinegar, 
and Water. WY: A | 
The recti fication of theſe Oils is ufually performed 
with the addition of Aſhes, burnt Hartſhorn, Quick- 
lime, fixt alcaline Salts, and other ſubſtances, which 
are ſuppoſed to make the purification more perfect 
by detaining the groſſer matter. There is no occa- 
ſion for any aſſiſtances of this kind: It is ſufficient 
to waſh the Oil with warm water, put it into a retort 
with freſh water, diſtil by a gradual fire till the fluid 
art is come over, and repeat the ſame proceſs with 
the Oil that diſtils : Every repetition renders it. more 


and more ſubtile, and proportionably diminiſhes its 


quantity. The water, which ariſes before the Oil, is 
impregnated with a part, of it—When fixed alcaline 
Salts are employed in the rectification, a portion of 
volatile alcali is generated: When Quick-lime or 


applied alſo to reſinous ſubſtances, for all Reſins yield a little acid in 
diſtillation : Where he finds a Reſin that diſſolves eaſily in Spirit of 
Wine, its acid is manifeit or but looſely combined : In thoſe which 
diſſolve difficultly, the acid is latent, or enveloped in the other mat- 
ter. | . 
This theory is plauſible and ingenions, but a competency of experi- 
mente is as yet wanting to enable us to determine how far it is juſt, 
There Is wanting, for inſtance, ſome direct evidence, that an acid is 
really extricated from expreſſed Oils, by making them into Sope, or by 
fire; for the filaments of the torn edges of blue paper being Rtained of a 
reddiſh yellow co'our by the fumes of boiling Oil, can ſcarcely be de- 
pended on as a teſt of acidity, There is wanting more particularly 
lome proof that thefe oils ae capable ef being made diſſoluble in ſpirit 
by the admixture of any vegetable acid; for their being ſo by the con- 
centrated mineral acids, does not ſcem to he ſufficient, eſpecially as theſe 
acids, at the ſame time as they render the Oil diſſoluble, changes its 
nature, and convert it into a ſubſtance of a different kind. It ſ-ems hard 
to admit that animal Oils contain an acid; and yet theſe Oils diſſolve 
as well as the vegetable in Spirit of Wine, ; 1 
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alcined Hartſhorn, the Oil, by repeated diſtillations, Er. On-. 
is totally deſtroyed, ' | — 
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HOUGH the ſmoke of wood is apparently $ o e x, 
acid, the Soot is no acidity : Inſtead of yield- j—> 

ing an acid in diſtillation, as wood itſelf does, it yields rences Gina; 

z volatile alcali; together wich an empyreumatic Oil ce ee 

like that obtained from vegetables entire. Oils them- from "heir 

{]ves, whether empyreumatic, eſſential, or expreſſed, ſmoke. 

ford a Soet-in burning; and this foot is reſoluble 

into the ſame principles as that of wood. The coal 

remaining after the diſtillatioen of Soot burns into 

white aſhes, from which may be obtained a fixt al- 

caline Salt, as from other vegetable aſhes. Some of 

the chemiſts have ranked Oil as one of the elemen- 

tary parts of bodies; but it cannot ſurely be looked 

upon as an element, when it is convertible or reſoſus ' 

ble into an aqueous or acid vapour and Soot; and this 

Soot further reſoluble into Water, Oil, volatile Alcaliz 

hxed Alcali and Eartn. tr . 
The Soots produced from different vegetable ſub- Differences 

ſtances, from green and dry ones, from open anden . 

more confined fires, differ in regard to the propoto 

tion, but not in the quality, of the principles they 

ford, Sixteen ounces of the common W ood-foot ae 

of Berlin yielded a dram of volatile alcaline Salt wy 

feyen drams of Oil, and a dram and a half of fel! 

Alcali : The fame quantity of French Wood. ot 

gave upwards of two ounces of Oil, a dram of vo- | 

latile Alcali, and four drams of fixed. The volatile 

dalt is very difficultly purified” from the fetid Oil, 

more ſo than thoſe of animal ſubſtances. It is ſaid 

that the Oil, rectified with Hartſhorn or Vinegar, 

icquires a ſmell like that of Camphor ; but I have 

not been able, on careful trial, to perceive any ſuch 

ſmell. It is obſervable that a mixture of Soot and 

Salt of Tartar, digeſted for ſome months with the 

Juice of the Birch-tree, that is, the liquor which iſſues 

upon boring the tree early in the ſpring, _ on 
eing 
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$007: being diſtilled a liquor of a beautiful, but not very 

. durable purpliſh-red colour: With common water 
no ſuch colour is produced, 

Analyſis by The bitter matter of Soot, and that part in which 

menſtrua. its ſmell reſides, are diſſolved and extracted both by 
watery and by ſpirituous meaſtrua. On digeſtin 
{ixteen ounces of Soot in rectified Spirit of Wine, 
and evaporating the tincture, the dry extract amount- 
ed to four ounces : The ſame quantity, treated in the 
ſame manner with water, yielded juſt as much. The 
Soot remaining after the action of either of theſe 
menſtrua, vields with the other about two ounces 
and five drams. 

Uſes. Soot is employed ſometimes medicinally as an an- 
tihyſteric, Sc. and in operations on ſome metallic 
bodies. It is to the action of a ſooty flame, that the 
red colour of Minium is owing: From a ſooty 
flame, the ruby and ſome other glaſſes receive 
their colour, The finer parts, ſeparated by means 
of water, are uſed as a Pigment, under the name 
of Biſtre. Boiled with woollen cloth, it com- 
municates a brown dye, and in this intention is ſome- 
times employed by the dyers. The ſubſtance called 
Lamp-black is no other than a vegetable Soot, pro- 
duced in the burning of Reſins. 


FIXT ALCALINE SALTS. 


Fixr A- FATXT alcaline Salts, called alſo Lixivial ſalts, 
2 are extracted from the aſhes of vegetables, by 
Preparation macerating or boiling them in water, ſtraining or 
— act” filtering the Ley, and evaporating it till the Salt re- 
mains dry, If the aſhes have not been thoroughly 
burnt, the Salt appears brown coloured and foul: 
By calcination, and rediſſolution it becomes pure 
and white (c). . If the ſolution be evaporated * 
tl 


(c) Preparation of fixed Alcalies.) The woſt commodious method of 
eparing fixed alcaline Salts in the large way ſeems to be that directed 
b Kunckel in his Art of Glaſs. The aſhes of wood or the woody 
Parts of vegetables, either burnt on purpoſe or as common fuel, are ho 
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ill a pellicle begins to concrete upon the ſurface, 
then put into a glaſs body, covered ſo-as to prevent 
the 


203 
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he put into a large tub or vat, whoſe hottom is covered with a of 


pt wood and ſtraw to prevent the aſhes from RRopping up the cock. 
$0 much water is to be poured on the aſhes as may totaily cover them: 
After Ragchog for a night, the liquor, impregnated with their (alin* 
part, is to be let off by the cock at the bottom into another veſſel ; and 
the el xation repeated with freth water ſo long as the Ley has any ſaline 
alte, The elixated aſhes may be uſed, like common wood aſhes, for ma- 
tue; and the weak Leys may be rendered fironger, hv pouring them, 
inftead of plain water, upon a freſh quantity of athes. Thus from every 
parcel of aſhes we obtain a ſtrong Ley, with a weaker one to he returned 
on the next. Where the Ley is to be kept in its liquid ſlate, wooden veſ- 
ſels ( ecording to him) are mote commodious than earthen ones how- 
erer glazed; theſe lait being ſoon corroded and penetrated by the acrid 
[.quor. 

For procuring a ſolid Salt, the Ley is to be evaporated in an iron pan 
feed in brick-work z freſh Ley being continually tupplied duing the 
ev2poration, in a very ſlender itteam, from a ck placed on the brick- 
work, ti:l the quantity of Salt is as large as can be conveniently dried 
in the veſſel. This impure brewn or blackiſh Salt is to be calcined, iu 
a furnice built for that uſe, with a red heat juſt not ſtrong enough to 
melt it, and every now and then turned up and ſtirred, for fix or ſeven 
tours, or till ſome of the larger pieces, taken out and broke, appear in- 
ternally white. Thus we obtain an Alcali ſufficiently pure for all the 
bulinellzs in which theſe kinds of Salts are employed: If for particular 
purpoſes a further purification ſhould be required, it may be diſſolved, 
inſoiſlated, and calcined afreſh. The rough Salt loſes, in the firſt cal» 
cn:tion, commonly about one tenth of its weight, 

dome ſoak in the Ley a quantity of Straw, Bean»ſtalks or other like 
ſubſtances, ſufficient to imbibe it; and by drying, and burning theſe, 
ohtain the Salt of the Ley, without the trouble of boiling it down. 
The earthy matter left by the Straw is, in quantity inconſiderable, and 
fur many purpoſes, of no injury to the Salt, particularly for ſope boiling, 
bleaching, Sc. where the Salt is diſſolved, and conlequentiy purified 
fom indifſoluble earthy admixtures, before it is uſed. Thete is never- 
thel:{s one great inconvenience in the proceſs ; the Straw, when loaded 
with tie Alcali, being very difficultly made to hu n. Vegetable ſub- 
lac in general, when fully impregnated with fixed alcaline Salts, 
never flame; and do not burn at all without a continuance of external 
Vat; inſomuch that ſome have propoſed the Impregnating 01 wood, for 
bul:ngs, with Salts, as an effeQual means for preventing its receiving 
or communicating fire. ü 

The ttrength of Leys, or the quantity of Salt diſſolved in them, may 
he elti-nated by the weight of a certain meaſure of them, compared to 
tie weight of an equal weaſure of water; or more commodioully, and 


perhaps as accurately, by means of an bydrometer graduated from actual 


tals with Leys of known ſtrength. 00 ; 
I have made ſeveral «experiments for determing the ratio in which al- 


caline Salts increaſe the gravity of water; with a view to enable the 
wo.kman to judge with ſome precijion, from the weight of the Ley, the 
quantity of Sal: that may be expected from it on evaporation, I diſſolved 
ki purg water different proportions of fixed alcaline Sait, and * 
er 
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be obtained. Some have held theſe cryſtallized Salts 
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the falling in of duſt, and ſet by in a moderate 
warm place, part of the Salt will ſhoot into cryſtals, 


and if the remaining liquor be further evaporated 
to a pellicle, and ſet by as before, more cryſtals will 


to be more pure than ſuch as are directly inſpiſſated 
to dryneſs; But in reality they are more impure, 
fixed alcalies never aſſuming a cryſtalline form, but 
in proportion as they participate of an acid, If a 
perfect Alcali is required, we ſhould reject the cry- 
ſtals, and employ only the Salt procured by inſpiſſa- 
tion from the liquor remaining after the cryſtalliza- 
tion. | 

very carefully equal meaſures of the ſeveral ſolutions, in a narrew-necked 
glaſs, which heid ſixteen ounces of water: A mark was made in the 
neck with a diamond at the part Where this quantity of water arole to, 


and the bottle filled to the ſame height with each of the other liquors, 
The reſult of the expzriments was as follows, 


When 16 ounces | The meaſure of the liquor 
of the liquer, by | weighed more than 16 ounces, 
weight, contained | or more than an equal meaſure 
of Salt. of water, by | 
. Dr. Oz. Dr. Gr. 
oO. 4 | 0 We” 
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2 4 | „ 
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The weights, here made uſe of were the Troy, of ſixty grains in the 
dram, and eight drams in the ounce. 

Theſe experiments agree very nearly in the ſame ratio, We may 
draw from them this general rule, that the weight, by which any mea- 
ſure of Ley exceeds the ſame menſure of water, is ſomewhat leſs than 


one half (or about five twelfths) of the quantity of Salt contained in 3 
me aſure of the Ley. 


Fixt 


2 62. 2 
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Fixt alcaline Salts were originally prepared fromFrezr Ar- 


the aſhes of the plant Kali, and from hence they are . 


% 1 


ſppoſed to have received their name. Kali or Soda Different — 
; 2 maritime plant; and its afhes contain, beſides on 


the truly alcaline Salt, a portion of Sca- ſalt (4). It 
has been found that fixed alcalies are conſtantly the 
ame, whatever ſubje& they have been produced 
tom: Hence at preſent, they are made chiefiy from 
ſuch ſubjects as are moſt plentiful, and afford them 
in greateſt purity and in greateſt quantity. A Salt is 
fill indeed in ſome places prepared from Kali, and 
employed by the glaſs makers, dyers and ſope- boilers ; 
but thoſe commonly met with in the ſhops, under 


Soda. 


the name of Pot aſh, . are obtained from the aſhes of Por-asn., 


diferent kinds of woods, particularly the hard ones : 
They are mace chiefly in the woody countries, Muſ- 
covy, Poland, Courland ; Sc. 


% Soda. Soda, the impure Salt of Kali or Glaſswort, ſometimes 
brought to us from Spain, appears to contain no actual murine Salt, 
or only an inconſiderable proportion. The ſaline part, however, when 
purified from the earthy matter which is uſually in large quantity, ap- 
proaches in ſome reſpects to the nature of that Salt, and differs remark» 
ably from all the other known vegetable alcalies. | 

On gently hs "Eh ſolutions of it, the Salt concretes into 
eryitalline maſſes, which do not liquefy, nur ſoon grow moilt in the 
air. The cryſtals change Sy; up of Viojets gieen, render Sulphur and 
Oils ſoluble in water, efferveſce with all acids, precipitate earthy and 
metall c bodies diſſolved in them, and unite with the acid into a neutral 
Salt ; proofs, that notwithſtanding their eryſtalline appearance, they aie 
truly alcaline. 

When this Alcali is combined with the +cetous acid, the neutral 
compound is found to be near'y ſimilar to that compoſed of the ſame 
acid and the common aicalies : but in combination with the mineral 
acids, the caſe is different. With the vitr ol c it forms, not like other 
alcalies a vitriolated Tartar, but a Sal mirabile z with the nitrous, not 
common Nitte, but a Nitre which cryſtallizes into cubes ; with the ma- 
rine, a perfect Sea- lalt; proofs, that the Alcaii of Soda is the ſame with 
the alcaline hafis of Sea-falt, but wants its acid. (See the reſpective 
dalts in the fiſt part). | | 

The Kali itſeſf appears to contain actual Sea-ſalt. Stahl informs us, 
that its taſte is manifeltly brackiſh, and hat in ſome places it is uſed in- 
ſtead of common Salt. Henckel, in the Appendix to his Flory Saturni- 
2ans, gives a more ccnvincing proof: By boiling the herb in water, 
and evaporating and cryttallizing the decection, he obtained a true ma- 
rine Salt, and in conſiderable quantity. 

The laſt mention anthor d:icovered a pretty remarkable phænomenon 
in treating hoth the Spaniſh Soda, and the Salt, eſixated from the 
5 hep the Getman jo nted Kali, with the mineral acids On ſaturating 

either 
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* It The common Pot-aſh is not a pure alcaline Salt 
any more than the Salt of Soda. It contains a con. 
we ſiderable portion of mere earth, ſeparable by diſſolvin 


| the Salt in water (e). It contains alſo a neutral Salt, 
whoſe 


— — — — — 


| Either of theſe Salts with any of the acids, a deep blue powder felt to the 

| bottom, ſimilar to Pruſſian- blue, and which anſwered equally in painting, 
He oblerves, that the quantity of this powder is very imall, amounting 
only to about five grains from an ounce of the Saltz and that it is 
Jargeſt when the vitriolic acid is uſed : That with diſtilled Vinegar there 
was no prceiphtation; with dulcified Spirit of Nitre, only a browmſh 
one. 

Phe Spaniſh Soda was formely in great requeſt for making Glaſs, 
Kunckel obterves, that when duly purified, it proves for thit purpoſe 
equal, but not ſuperior to other alcaline Salis; that Glaſs made with So- 
da in the impure (tate in which it is brought over, is exceeding apt to 
crack or fly in cooling, and has likewiſe a bluiſh caſt, which, it we en- 
deavour to clear it by the addition of Manganeſe, changes to a blackiſh 
or a greeniih—Stahl on the other hand, gives the preterer.ce to Soda, 

He admitsthat Pot-aſh yields a finer Glaſs ; but ſays the Glaſs prepared 


with Pot-aſh has this capital defect, that if it has not been kept in the ate 
fire till the Salt is burr:t dead as be calls it, veſſe!s made of it crack after ſhot 
they have been wetted, and large pieces fly out of them; the unmoriih- wh 
ed or uncoylumed Salt beginning to difſolve, ſo as to deſtroy the cohe- 
fion of the Glaſs. We apprehend that this imperfection proceeds rather dal 
from a redundance in the quantity, than from any particular quality of fel 
the Salt made ule of, | 
(e) Pat aßb.] There are two principal ſorts of theſe Salts hrought chief. 00 
Jy hom Germany, Peas l- aſh, and Pot-aſn. The Pearl-aſh is either of | 
the whitith Pearl colour from which it receives its name, or externally FR 
of a bluiſh caſt, which theſe kinds of Salts are apt to receive in calciva- 
tion from the contact of any inflammable matter. Both the Pearl-aſhes Oll 
ae tokrably pure alc-lies : Diſſolved in water, or deliquiated in the air, fro 
they leave only a ſmall quantity of earthy matter, ſcarcely more than tif 
every aſcaline Salt does upon repeated ſolutions and calcinations. They 7 
are ſometimes, however, adulterated with heterogeneous ſaline matters, di 
particularly Sea-lalt. The purity of Pearl-aſh from ſubſtances of the 05 
earthy kind points out the method in which it has been prepared, name- 
ly, exaporating a Ley of vegetable aſhys till the Salt remains diy. Qu 
Pot-aſh is a much more impwe laline maſs : That called Ruſſia or tf 
Muſcovy Pot-aſh is accounted the beſt, This is of a dark colour, con- by 
liderably bard, and does not caſily grow moiſt in the air: On bulling it 
| in water, a quantity of earth remains undiſſolved, much larger than that th 
| of the Salt which is extracted. It is nevertheleſs found to be ſtrongly al- 1 
caline, to be more pungent to the taſte, to ſaturate more acid, and more 
powerfully to diſſolve Oils, than the purec alcaline Salts ; Hence it 1 
preferred by the Sope-boiler. tif 
This Salt is ſaid to be prepared, by burning wood with a cloſe ſmo'her- 
| ing beat; making a Ley from the coarſer part of the aſhes, and moilten- of 
| ing therewith the finer part into the conſiſtence of a palte, Uratifying 0 
this patte with ſome ot the more in flammable kinds of wood, ard ſelting 1 
the pile on fire—lt is not improbable, that the ſaline and earthy pat uf * 


the aſhes would thus run together into hard lumps; but a mats oy 
ſing the activity of Ruſlia Pot-aſh is not to be obtained by any 5 


* 
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whoſe acid is manifeſtly the vitriolic, for on being Fixx 


melted with powdered Charcoal, it produces a true 


Sulphur. Did this acid exiſt originally in the wood? Contain a 
Was it communicated, during the burning, by the neuttal 


ir, whoſe paſſage through the fuel is abſolutely ne- 
ofſary to the ſupport of fire, and of which immenſe 
quantities muſt be conſumed by the large piles uſually 
burnt at once for the making of Pot-aſh ? Or was it 
inbibed from the water employed for the elixation 
of the Salt? Perhaps it may proceed in part from all 
the three ſources, | 

The neutral Salt in Pot-aſh, whatever be its origin, 
is ſimilar in its properties to vitriolated Tartar. It is 
ſcarcely ated upon by cold water, diſſolves difficultly 
in hot water, and in great part ſeparates again as the 
ſolution cools. Hence the alcaline Salt may be puri- 
fed from the neutral, by ſolution in hot water, and 
after evaporation to a pellicle, ſetting the liquor to 
ſhoot z or more effectually, by employing cold water, 
which will diſſolve the alcaline, and leave the neutral 
Salt behind, The purification will (till be more per- 
fect, if the inſpiſſated Salt be run per deliquium, for 
no part of the neutral Salt will deliquiate in the air, 


It is owing to the admixture of this vitriolic or Differences 
other neutral Salts, or to a part of the inflammable or in the com- 


oy principle of the ſubject being retained in the Salt, 
from the aſhes not having been perfectly burnt ; that 
different alcaline Salts, exhibit in ſome experiments, 
different phænomena. Hoffmann obſerves, that when 
Oil of Vitriol is poured upon Salt of Tartar, the li- 
quor acquires a blackiſh ſkin on the ſurface, appears 
Itſelf alſo blackiſh, and emits a particular fetid ſmell 
but that nothing of this happens when Pot-aſh is uſed; 
that Salt of Tartar, melted with ſand, does not form 
2 clear and tranſparent Glaſs, which Pot- aſn does; 
and that Salt of Tartar gives a tincture to highly rec- 
ied Spirit of Wine, which Pot-aſh does not. Theſe 


«this kind. For the diſcovery of the ingredient on which that quality 
d*p-nds, we are obliged to Dr. Home, who, in his eſſay on bleaching, 
has proved, by a number of curious experiments, that Ruſſia Pot-aſh con- 
ling a large admixture of Quick-lime, 


5 experiments 


Puriſfiea- 
tion. 


lies. 
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Fur Ar- experiments prove, not that the two Salts differ from 
one another as alcalies, but that one retains apart of the 
Dil of the ſubject, and che other not. When Tartar is 
deſllagrated with a due proportion of Nitre, its Oil is 
wholly burnt out, and the alcaline Salt thus obtained 
_ equally with Pot-aſh, forms a clear Glaſs with ſand, pro- 
duces no blackneſs with Oil of Vitriol, and gives ng 
tincture to rectified ſpirit, The ſame author finds how. 
ever that there is now another difference ; that Pot-aſh, 
and the Salt made from Tartar alone, on being melted 
with Charcoal powder, torm a ſulphureous compound, 
whilſt the Salt from Tartar and Nicre has no ſuch ef. 
fect: The cauſe is obvioully this, that the two former 
contain a portion of the vitriolic Salt above - mentioned, 
and the latter not. n 
All fimilar In ſhort ail the alcaline Salts, when perfectly pure, 


when pure. are One and the ſame thing : From one vegetable we e: 
obtain Salts as different, according as the aſhes have Ni 
been more or leis ca cined, el xated with hot or with tt 

cold, wich a large or a ſmall quantity of water, &c. as ta 

we do from different ones; the differences obſerved to 

in the Salts, when any differences are obſerved in - 

them, depending upon the manner in which the pro- w 

Lp» ceſs has been man ged, and not upon the qualities dif 
1 of the ſubject. No art can diſtinguiſh the fixt alca- 9 
4 line Salts of the ſweet plants from thoſe of the biuer Wl 
or the ſour ; of the purgative from the aſtringent ; of WI * 

the higheſt cordials and aromatics from thole of the Jo 

moſt deadly poiſons (/). ly 

"© wn | . ore 

| | e. 5 vit 

(/) Tdenity of fixed alcaline Salts.) In regard to this point, fixed alcaline Sil 

galts ate to bs conſidered in two (ates ; that in which wy are prepared of 

by the work man tor common uſes, by incinerating the plant, elixating Dil 

% Salt from the aſhes, and evaporating the Ley; and that of their ul- * 

tiumate printy, obtained by repeated calcinations with a ſtrong fire, and cf! 
del1qyiations in the air. In this laſt tate, all fixed alcaline Salis (the her 

nan ales excepted) are perhaps one and the ſame thing; at leaſt the i 

exper iments hicherto made diſcover no diverſity in them. But in the fiilt [fe 

fate, the Salts of different plants exhibit, on ſundry trials, diftercnces too cha 
coniiderable to be overlooked by the ariilt or by the philoſopher. _ 10 

Mr. Gmelin has given a great number of experiments on this ſubjecd 1 

in the fit th volume of the Commentaria Petropolilana. The Salts of the ſeve- 11 

ral plants examined were prepared with great care, and all of them ex- 25 


actiy in the lame manner, each vegetable being burnt, in a ſeparate cru- 


cible, with the lame degree of fire, 111] no remains of coaly matter couid an) 
h any 
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Fixt alcaline Salts ſeem to be prod uced from a com. Fixr Ar- 


bination of the groſſer acid and a part of the earth of 1. 


2.93 


tbe ſubject, and perhaps alittle of the more fixed inflam- 
mable principle, effected by the fire. The eſſential Salt 
of Sorrel is à truly acid Salt, totally ſoluble in Water. 
An ounce of this Salt, diſtilled in a glaſs retort, gave 
yer about a ſcruple of Oil, and three drams of phlegm 
ſightly impregnated with a volatile acid, certainly 
not all the acid that the Salt contained: The reſiduum 
veighed four drams twenty grains, and from this 
were obtained three drams of perfect alcaline Salt. If 


fixed alcalies be calcined, deliquiated in the air, the li- 


quor inſpiſſated, and the deliquiation and inſpiſſation 
ſeveral times repeated, a quantity of earthy matter 
will, ſeparate every time, till at length nothing but 
earth is left. The perfect inſpiſſation, however, can- 
not be continued long: After a number of repetitions, 
the liquor cannot be reduced to a dry ſtate, but re- 
tains nearly the conſiſtence of Oil of Vitriol: Expoſed 
to the fire in a crucible, it diſſolves or penetrates it. 
am longer be perceived ;. and the aſhes elixated in glaſs veſſels, with 
told diſtilled water. The Salts, .thus obtained, were found to produce 


different colours on mixture with certain liquors, and to efferveſce in 
very different degrees with acids: Certain metallic ſolutions were by 


Their pro- 


duction. 


lome precipirated, by others only rendered thick, by others both precipi- 


' tated and thickened, whilſt others occaſioned neither one or the other of 


thiſe changes, and left the liquor fluid and tranſparent. Thus, with the 
Viriolic acid, the Salts of Sputhernwood and Sage ſtruck a pale brown co- 


Jour ; thoſe of Pine-tops and Rue, a yellow; that of Fern, a reddiſh-yel-, 


law; 3nd that of Sanicle, a dark Leek green: That of Dill yielded a Leek 
green Precipitate, with elegant green flakes floating in the liquor. This 
lait da t gave a greeniſh Precipitate alſo with the marine acid, anda red one 
vith the nitrous. Solution of corroſive Sublimate was changed yellow by 
vilt of Scuthernwood of a browniſh Saffron colour by that of Colts foot; 
of a deep red by that of Wormwood; and of a Pitch colour by that of 
Dill: That of Fern threw down an opal celowed, of Sage a Sulphur yel- 
low, of Elder. lowers a Citron yellow, of Sanicle a Saffron coloured, and 
& Milfoil a deep red Precipitate, From ſolution of Silver, Salt of Carduus 
benediftus threw down a white, of Camomile a grey, of Hy ſſop a brown- 


IM, of Dill a blackiſh-hrown, of Scabious a yellowiſh, and that of Pine- 


e tops a Sulphur yellow Precipitite, Solution of Vittiol of Copper way 
changed by Salt of Southernwood to a bright ſea- green, by that of Dill to 
in unſightly green, of Agtimony to a greeniſh-blue, and by, that of Mil- 
foil to a bright ſky- blue: The Salt of Pennyroyal made the liquer thick 
% well as blue, and that of Fever(e w made it thick and gien: The Salt 
vi Hyſſop threw down a green Prec i pitate, that of Srurvy-graſs a blue oor, 


and that of Fumitory a greeniſh blus; whilit the Salt of Fern mace ſcarcely - 


ay change cither in the colour or cenſiſtency of the liquor. 


Vor. II; U Vege: 
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Vegetable ſubſtances which abound moſt with acid, 
are thoſe which yield moſt fixed Alcali ; and thoſe from 
which no acid is ſeparable by diſtillation, are thoſe 
which yield no fixt alcaline Salt. When vegetables 
that do abound with acid are burnt with a cloſe ſmo. 
thering heat, greateſt part of the acid is puny diſ. 
ſipated, and very little Alcali is produced: In a quick 
open fire, the acid is intimately coagitated with the 
earth before the diſſipation can happen, and the pro- 
duce of Alcali is vaſtly larger: What a minute pro- 
portion does Charcoal yield, compared to that obtain- 
able by burning the wood at firſt in an open fire 
Rotten wood affords little or none. | 
That the oily matter of the ſubject contributes alſo 
to the formation of the Alcali, either by furniſhing a 
material principle to the compound, or by ſerving, 
when on fire, as a medium for the coagitation and 
combination of the acid with the earth, appears from 
hence, that no alcalies are producible but from ſub- 
ſtances that contain Oil, and by ſeparating their Oil 
we diminiſh their produce of Alcal, though not ſo 
much as by ſeparating their acid. From ſixty- four 
ounces of dry Wormwood were obtained about two 
ounces and a half: The ſame quantity, digeſted in 
Spirit of Wine ſo long as the menſtruum continued 
to extract any tincture, yielded but one ounce ; and 
when digeſted in water as well as in ſpirit, only nine- 
teen or twenty grains, 


Wer Tachenius and ſeveral others affirm, that plants 
oblainad in burnt whilſt freſh, afford much more Salt than if they 


greate 


quantity 


are previouſly dried: Rivinus, on the other hand, 


trem freſh found from experiment, that the yield was in both 
or ary 


pl:nts. 


caſes the ſame. Both theſe obſervations are in certain 
circumſtances juſt, but neither of them univerſally fo. 
In ſome vegetables, the acid principal is of a ſubtile 
volatile kind, or looſely blended with the other parts, 
ſo as to exhale in drying: In others, it is groſſer or 
more intimately combined, and ſuffers no waſte 1n 
the exſiccation, The firſt yield moſt Alcali if burnt 
freſh ; the latter yield juſt as much when dried 


Some vegetables, however carcfully burnt, loſe on 
I 1 "WM 


ing wood did not yield ſo much as the ſame quantity of the wood burnt 
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acid in the proceſs, and afford very little Alcali: ur Au- 
Guaiacum wood for inſtance. Nevertheleſs, if an ex- f. 
tract be made from Guaiacum with water, and this In 
extract gently burnt along with the remaining wood. 
the aſhes thus obtained will yield on elixation a conſi- | 
derably larger quantity (g). 

Fixed alcaline Salts are diſtinguiſhed from ſaline Theie dit. 
ſubſtances not alcaline, by their efferveſcing with alltinguiſhing 
acids, forming with them neutral Salts, precipitating 
ſolutions made in acids, and changing Syrup of Vio- 
lets green. They are diſtinguiſhed from volatile al- 
calies by their fixity (Y) and fuſibility in the fire, by 
their deliquiating in the air and never aſſuming a cryſ- 
talline form, changing ſolution of Mercury-ſublimate 
not white but of an orange-yellow, producing no 
blue colour with Copper or its ſolutions, raiſing no 
viſible cloud when placed near an unſtopt bottle of 
Spirit of Nitre, occaſioning no coldneſs but rather 
heat on being diſſolved in water. Pure fixed alcalies, 
diſſolved in water, mingle with a ſolution of any other 


2) Mare Alcali from the extract, &c.] Mr. Bourdeline informs us (in 
the Memoirs of the French Academy for the year 1730) that this expe- 
riment ſucceeded with him in a different manner. Six pounds, he ſays, 
of ſhavings of Guaiacum gave one hundred and thirty grains of fixed al- 
caline Salt : The ſame quantity, after having been boiled in water for 
twelve hours, gave ſeventy-eight grains; the decoction inſpiſſated and cal - 
cined, only forty-ſeven grains; ſo that here, the extract and the remain» 


directly. But it muſt be obſerved, that our author requires the extract and 
the remaining wood to be burnt together, whereas Mr. Bourdeline burnt 
them ſeparately. The fire is required alſo to be gentle; a circumſtance 
which does not a little influence the produce of the Salt, and which in 


- this experiment was not perhaps attended to. I cannot however take 


upon me to determine whether the yield is largeſt in one ot the other 
Caſe, 

(% Fixity in the fire.] Though theſe Salts, by themſelves, bear a con- 
ſiderably ftrong fire, without any remarkable diſſipation, and give over 
nothing on being diſtilled in cloſe veſſels, they are far from being abſo- 
lutely Feed. They evaporate plentifully in the glaſs-houſe furnace; and 
by the admixture of certain other ſubſtances they are in part volatalized 
in a very gentle heat; in a heat no greater than that in which re&f2d 
Spirit of Wine diſtils, and the volatile Alcali of Sal ammoniac ſublimes. 
In effect, when Spirit of Wine is rectified by diſtillation from fixed alca- 
lies, it always carries up with it a portion of the Alcali; and when the 
volatile Salt of Sal ammoniac is extricated from its acid by the ſame in- 
termedium, it elevates in ſublimation a much larger quantity, 


U 2 pure 
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Fur At-pure Alcali, without the leaſt precipitation, turbidnefs, 


Conſidered 
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or ſenſible change. | 
Fixt alcalies diſſolve Sulphur, Oils, Fats, and reſi- 
nous bodies. By Quick-lime their activity is increaſed 
(i), and in this ſtate they diſſolve ſome metallic ſub- 
| ſtanees, 


(i) Adlivily increaſed by Quick-lime.] For this purpoſe, etſual parts of 
Quick-lime and fixt ein Salt as gradually Filed, with o much 
water as will flake the Lime: More water is then added, the whole ſlir- 
red together and ſuffered to ſtand for a day or two. The liquor poured 
off clear from the undiſſolved Lime, is the common Sope-ley, The 
College of London direct their Ley, for making their Almond Sope, to be 
of ſuch a ſtrength, that an exact wine- pint may weigh Juſt fixteen ounces 
troy : If it is heavier, for every dram that it exceeds this weight, an 
ounce and a half of water, by meaſure, is to be added to each pint of the 
liquor: If lighter, it is to be boiled till the like quantity is waſted, or 
poured upon freſh Lime and aſhes. The Sope-boilers make their Ley 
confiderably ftronger : A wine-pint commonly weighs above ſeventeen 
ounces, or about one eighth more than a pint of water, | 

As theſe Leys are much more acrimon:ous, and more active menſtrua, 
than ſolutions of fixed alcaline Salts by themſelves ;z they retain alſo a 
proportionably greater degree of activity, when evaporated to a dry Salt, 
The salt is ſo corroſive, as not to be ſafely touched with the tongue: 
Applied to the ſkin, it quickly produces a ſolution of continuity, and 
hence is commonly made uſe of as a Cauſtic, Some prepare the Cauſtic 
by adding a quantity of Lime m ſubftance towards the end of the evapo- 
ration of the Ley: This addition renders it leſs apt to liquefy and ſpread 
upon the ſkin, but at the ſame time Jeſs ſpeedy in its effect. | 

Experiments have not diſcovered, that the cauſtic Salt retains any part 
of the Lime made uſe of in the preparation of the Ley: The Alcali does 
not gain, but on the contrary ſuffers a notable diminution of its weight; 
as if the increaſe of its activity was owing not to any thing ſuperadded 
by the Lime, bat to ſome particular matter being ſeparated by it. | 

Some imagine that the Lime extricates a — earth from the Alcali, 
and in the room thereof ſubſlitutes its own more ſubtile and acrimonious 
matter, The earth, which precipitates upon mixing a purified ſolution 
of fixed alcaline Salt with Lime - water, is alledged in proof of this opin- 


nion: But that each appears ts be the Lime precipitated by the A cali, 


and not a part of the Alcali precipitated by the Lime: Calcined by a 
ſtrong fire, it returns into — lime. * 


Dr. Black, in the phyſical and literary eſſays publiſhed by a fociety at 


Edinburgh, has advanced a new theory, which he has endeavoured 10 
eſtabliſh by a number of experiments Fixed alcaline Salts, accor- 
ding to this gentleman, contain a large quantity of air ficed oc impriſon- 
ed in them: The efferveſcence, which ariſes upon mixing them with acids, 


is no other than a tumultuary diſcharge of this air. Cauſtic alcalies, he 


finds, make no efferveſcence with acids, a proof that theſe aicalies have 
Joſt their air; and from the loſs of this principle he deduces their cavl- 
ticity. Expoſed long to the atmoſphere, they become ſaturated with 
air afreſh; and are now found to be mild again and to efferyelce like the 
plain alcalies. The caſe is the ſame in regard to Quick-lime : Chalk 
und other calcareous earths abound with air, and elferveice ſtrongly with 
acid: By whatever means this air is expelled, they become kick 
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ſtances, as Calces or. filings of Lead, fine filings ofFixr Ar- 


Copper, Copper precipitated from blue Vitriol, the 


Copper in Verdegris, Tin, and Regulus of Antimony : — 


This laſt they corrode into a calx, which by force of 
fire may be melted into an amber- coloured Glaſs. 
There are two ways of obtaining ſolutions of Iron in 
theſe Salts : One, by dropping a ſolution of the me- 
tal made in Aqua fortis into a ſtrong alcaline Ley, 
the acid will be abſorbed and neutralized by a part of 
the Alcali, and the Iron remains diſſolved by the reſt: 
The other is, by deflagrating Iron - filings with Nitre; 
the acid of the Nitre will be diſſipated in the deflagra- 
tion, and great part of the Iron will diſſolve in water 
along with the remaining Alcali. Theſe Salts, com- 
bined with Sulphur, diſſolve almoſt all the metals and 
ſemimetals, Gold itſelf not excepted. When made 
fluid by a ſtrong fire, they diſſolve Flint, Sand, and 
other earthy. bodies, and on cooling concrete with 
them into a maſs, which proves diſſoluble in water or 
an indiſſoluble Glaſs, according as the proportion of 
the earth is large or ſmall. Added to phlegmatic 
ſpirits, either of the inflammable or volatile urinous 
kind, they imbibe the redundant phlegm, and thus 
render. the ſpirit more concentrated, In pure vinous 
ſpirits they do not diſſolve, or only in very ſmall quan- 
tity, ſufficient however to give a ſenſible acrimony or 
alcaline impregnation to the ſpirit. If both the Spirit 
and the Salt are pure, the liquor receives no colour 
but if any oily or reſinous matter be previouſly diſſol- 
ved in the ſpirit, or if the Salt be impregnated, though 
ſlightly, with inflammable matter of any kind, a con- 
liderably deep tincture will be produced. Fixt alcalies 
in general heighten the colour of vegetable and animal 
tinctures, whether drawn with water or with ſpirit ; 


(which makes no efferveſcence) and by whatever means their natural 
quantity of air is reſtored, they return to their natural inactivity. Quick- 
lime abſorbs air from fixed alcaline Salts : Hence in the preſent proceſs, 
the Salt is acuated, and the Lime rendered inert. When Chalk, diſſol- 
ved in acids and thus diveſted of its air, is precipitated by Cauſtic alca- 
lies which have no air to communicate, he finds the precipitate to be a 
trueQuick-lime z whereas, when the precipitation is made by plain alca- 


lies, the Chalk, imbibing their air, returns to an indolent earch, 
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FixT AL-but they commonly vary the taſte, and often debaſd 


CALI, 


Combina- 
tions of 
them with 


acids, 


the ſmell of the preparation, 

They form with acids different neutral Salts accor. 
ding to the nature of the acid employed; with the vi- 
triolic, a bitteriſh Salt, very difficult of ſolution in wa- 
ter, and not fuſible in the fire, commonly called vitri- 
olated Tartar, the alcaline Salt made from Tartar 
being that which has chiefly been employed for theſe 
Ne z with the nitrous acid, they form a perfect 


Nitre; with the marine, a Salt greatly reſembling 


Their affi- 


nitics with 


* 


Sea- ſalt, but not perfectly the ſame, the alcaline baſis 
of Sea - ſalt being in ſome reſpects different from the 
common vegetable alcalies. They readily cry ſtallize 
with any of the mineral acids, and with Tartar; with 
which laſt they compoſe a neutral Salt, much eaſier 
of ſolution than the Tartar itſelf, and hence called ſo- 


luble Tartar They do not eaſily cryſtallize with the 


acid of Vinegar or Lemon juice; theſe mixtures, if 
by careful management reduced to a cryſtalline form, 
ſoon deliquiate again in the air, 50> | 
There are different ways beſides immediate mixture, 
of obtaining combinations of fixt alcalies with acids, 
depending upon their greataffinities with one another, 
Thus, (1.) When any metallic body is diſſolved in an 
acid, the addition of an alcaline Salr precipitates the 
metal: If the remaining liquor be filtered and evapo- 
porated, it leaves a neutral Salt compoſed ſolely of the 
acid and the Alcali. Some of the metals ſuffer a no- 
table alteration in this proceſs : Thus the calx of Iron 
precipitated from the vitriolic acid in making vitrio- 
lated Tartar, is ſcarce at all revivable into malleable 
Iron again. (2.) When acids are combined with vo- 


| Jatile alcalies into ammoniacal Salts and this compound 


mixed with a fixed Alcali; on expoſing the mixture 


to the action of a moderate fire, in a retort or other 
convenient veſſel, the volatile Alcali ariſes, and the 
acid remains combined with the fixed : If it was not 
for the intervention of the fixt Alcali, it would ſub- 
lime in conjunction with the volatile. (3.) In like 
manner, when Sulphur, or Oils, or Reſins, are diſſol- 
ved by a fixt Alcali, the addition of any acid will ſe- 
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rarate the ſubſtance before diſſolved, the acid and the Frrx Ar- 


Alcali uniting together; and even when both of them 
are previouſly ſaturated, the Alcali for inſtance with 
Sulphur, and the acid with metal, on mixing the two 
ſolutions together both the Sulphur and the metal fall, 
leaving only the Alcali and the acid combined in the 
liquor, (4-) When the Alcali is previouſly combined 
with one acid, the addition of a more powerful acid 
will break the union and diſengage the Alcali from 
the firſt acid, On the neutral Salt compoſed of fix- 
ed Alcali and Vinegar, pour ſome Spirit of common 
Salt : The acetous acid will inſtantly begin to exhale, 
and on applying a moderate heat will be totally diſſi- 
pated, leaving the Alcali combined with the marine 
acid, Add to this combination a due proportion of 
the nitrous acid, and the marine will be expelled, and 
a perfect Nitre remain. The vitriolic in like manner 
expels the nitrous, and takes poſſeſſion of the Alcali 
in its place: This being the moſt powerful acid, is not 
to be diſlodged by any other. 

When this acid is combined with inflammable mat- 
ter into Sulphur, it loſes its great affinity ta alcalies. 
If the neutral Salt, compoſed of the vitriolic acid and 
fixed Alcali, be melted with powdered Charcoal, the 
reſult is a mixture of Alcali and Sulphur. On diſſol- 
ving this compound in water, the ſlighteſt even of 
the vegetable acids precipitates the Sulphur and unites 
with the Alcali. 

Stahl, who firſt diſcovered the production of Sul- 
phur by melting vitriolated Tartar with Charcoal, 
propoſed a problem to me, © to ſeparate the acid of 
* vitriolated Tartar, inſtantaneouſly and in the palm 
* of the hand.” Being at Paris in 1715, I propoſed the 
lame problem to the elder Geoffroy, and two years 
after appeared his Memoir, in which he endea- 
vours to give a ſolution of it. He has not however 
hit the point, his proceſs being no other than that 
publiſhed by Stahl for making Sulphur, namely fuſion 
in a crucible and precipitation with acids. The true 
ſolution is this: Lay on the hand a coal not thorough- 
ly ignited ; ſtrew upon the burning part ſome vitri- 
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Fur Al- Iolated Tartar, blow it a little, and the acid will in: 
Rep ages ſtantly ſeparate and leave the Alcali (&F). © 
With in. Fixt alcalies combined with a little Oil, have their 


—_— pungency eee covered (I): With a larger 


la called Pruſſian blue, 
S Y O 5 P E 8. 
Sorrs. FFY HE fine hard white Sopes are made with Oil 
— Olive, and an Alcali acuated with Quick-lime, 
7 | ; 5 * 6 * ! 3 5 h. 15901901 ad 
(k) Premblem of ſeparating the acid of witriolated Tartar.] Another ſolu- ma 
tion of this problem has been mentioned in the firſt volume, In che au- | 
thoc's ſolution given above, the ſeparation, though it cannot b ſaid to be hay 
performed immediately on the palm of the hand, is the m«ft perfect and the 
apparent, only the acid being diſſipated, and the Alcali Teft by itſelf dr 
re, 19k N | 5 
(4) Pungency covered by Oil.] Hence ſome have endeavoured to improve | 
the preparation of fixed alcaline Salts for medicinal uſe, Inſtead of po 
burning out all the Oil of the vegetable by thorough calcination of the 
a aſhes in an open fire, | ſo as to obtain a pure Alcali ; they endeavour to (01 
retain in the Salt as much as poſſible of the Oil, by ſlowly incinerating ch 
the ſubject with a cloſe ſmothering heat, Theſe oily alcalies, or medica- ha 
teu Salts, as they are called, are of a brown colour, and in taſte much lels 
acrimonious than the purer white alcalies. | thi 
(n) Fixt alcalies impregnated with animal Oil.) This impregnation is ef- Le 
feed by mixing pure fixt alealine Salt with twice its weight of ox-blood 6 
« evaporated to dryneſs and reduced into powder; and calcining the mix- 0 
; ture in a crucible, till it ceaſes to flame. The Salt is then pulverized of 
aud thrown, whilſt hot, into twice its quantity or Jeſs of water, and the bo 
 Lixivium paſſes through a filter, Ty wet 28 
The properties of this Lixivium, hitherto obſerved are theſe, Mixed Pa 
with a ſolution of Alum and Vitriol of Iron, it precipitates green and the 


blue Fecufæ Added to a ſolution of Gold made in Aqua regis, or of dr 
Silver, Quickſilver, or Zinc in Aqua forts, in ſuch proportion as to ſatu- 


rate the acid, it precipitates the metals like fimple aicalies.: But if a lar- fot 
ger quantity of the Ley is afterwards added, al} the Precipitates are rediſ- al{ 
ſolved by it. Me, Margraft relates (Memoires de! Acad, de Berlin, 1745) 
that even when the Precipitates have been carefully edulcorated, vr waſhed WI 
from their ſaline matter by het water, they ſtill readily diſſolve in the po 
Lixiyium ; and this, whether the precipitation has been made with the " 
Lixivium itſelf, or with common alcalies. Lead and Tin reſiſt this 
menſtruum: After they have been thrown down by it from their ſolu- ho 
tions in acids, they are not taken up again by a larger addition. pe 
Cauſtic alcalies, applied in the fame manner, are not found to diſſolve % 


any of the above metals, 


which 
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which promotes the action of the Salt upon the Oil, sorts. 
and at the ſathe time diſpoſes the Sope to a hard and 
. gy conſiſtence, which it does not eaſily aſſume when | | 
made with plain Alcali. I have tried to prepare Sope 

, with alcaline Ley alone, and with Lime-water alone; 

L With the firſt, the Sope turned out ſoftiſn and unctu- 

n dus: With the latter, J obtained, not a true Sope, 
N 

|. 


but a hard brittle compound, from which the Oil ſe- 
parated on trying to diſſolve it in water. A quantity 
of common Salt is generally added in the proceſs, but 
it does not enter the compoſition of the Spe : The 
uſe of this Salt is, when the Oil has been incorporated, 
by boiling, with the alcaline Salt of the Ley, to pro- 
il mote the ſeparation of, the ſaponaceous concrete from 
A the water: It is only at this period that the Sea ſalt is 
5 added, The Sea-ſalt may be recovered from the re- 
. maining liquor by cryſtallization ; if any part of it 
* happens from unſkilful management, to be retained in 
F the Sope, it ſeparates in little cryſtals as the Sope 
dries, rr ers „ | 
The greateſt quantities of Sope are made in Spain, 
Portugal, France and Italy; Oil Olive being in thoſe 
countries moſt plentiful, The moſt common and the 
cheapeſt, of the foreign Sopes, is thar of Venice, I 
have ſeen the preparation of this ſort: It is made from 
three parts of good Oil Olive, and two of a cauſtic 
Ley; which Ley is drawn from two parts of Spaniſh 
Soda and one of Quick-lime, with a ſuitable quantity 
of water, No meralline veſſels are made uſe of: The 
boilers are compoſed of building ſtone, joined by a 
particular cement, and ſecured with iron cramps: In 
theſe the Oil and Ley, to the quantity of ſome hun- 
ded weights at a time, are kept gently ſimmering 
for ſeveral days and nights. The Venetians prepare 
alſo a green Sope, from old Oil, the Mother-ley of the 
white Sope, and other refuſe matters, adding a certain 
portion of the juice of Beet- leaves, which communi- 
ates the green colour: The juice is preſſed out by a 
borle-mill conſiſting of an horizontal ſtone, with a 
perpendicular one turning upon it, as in the Gunpow- 
det mill The common coarſe Sopes are . 
ä e a 
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with Tallow; and the ſoft, blackiſh and greeniſh forts 
with Train-oil. | 

Fixed alcalies unite much more difficultly with ef. 
ſential Oils than with the expreſſed. For making a 
Sope with Oil of Turpentine, formerly celebrated as 
a medicine under the names of Sope of Tartar, the 
Univerſal Corrector, Sc. Different proceſſes have 


been purſued, and all of them tedious or defective. 


Some mix the Oil of Turpentine with a well calcined 
Salt of Tartar, and ſtir them together every day for 
half a year or longer, till the union is compleated : 
Some dry the mixture occaſionally, as often as it ig 
found to have imbibed moiſture from the air. Some 
have ſecured the mixture in a ſtrong glaſs fixed to the 
clapper of a mill or the ſail of a windmill, that by this 
means it might be kept in conſtant agitation z but 


ſimple agitation is not ſufficient, Some boil the Oil 


with a cauſtic Ley, Keeping the whole continually 
ſtirring, nearly in the ſame manner as for making 
Sope with expreſſed Oils. Others pulverize the Salt, 
ſtrongly heated, in a mortar, and pour upon it whilſt 
very hot, the Oil of Turpentine likewiſe heated: By 
this method a Sope is moſt expediouſly obtained, but 
the more ſubtile parts of the Oil are diſſipated, The 


| beſt way is, to mix the Oil and Salt together mode- 


rately hot, and digeſt them in a low glaſs body for a 
day, then grind and digeſt them again (mn). It is not 
of much importance to be curious about the propor- 
tions: If the Salt predominates, the Oil will the 
more readily and more perfectly unite with it, and 


(n) Combination of fixed alcalies with eff, ntial Oils.) Stahl has diſcovered 
an ealy method of obtaining this union, by the mediation of Spirit of 
Wine—lf ſome fixt alcaline Salt be put into a vial, a phlegmatic Spirit 
of Wine poured upon it, and above this a light diftilled Oil; the ſeveral 
matters, ſhaken together, ſeparate again, and form four diftin& ſub- 
ſtances, which ſome of the fanciful ſons of chemiſtry have reſembled to the 
Hur elements ſeparating from the chaos; the Alcali at the bottom repre- 
Tents earth; the phlegm of the ſpirit, imbibed by a part of the Alcali, 
repreſents water; the fpirit itſelf ſtands for air; and the diſtilled Oil 
jor fire, Theſe phznomena having been two or three times exhibited, 
and the mix.ure two days after, being ſhaken a third time, no ſeparation 
enſued,” the Alcali and Oil uniting into'a thick ſaponaceous mals, the 
produit herg required. To ſuccced in this exprriment, the quantity of 


Od bp uld be (mil; 
Tg when 


ke ſubje&, 
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{iſhed by drawing over ſeveral times from the Sope 
me rectified Spirit of Wine, by which, if there is 
m redundant Oil, it will be in good meaſure ſepa- 
ted, The other eſſential Oils are ſtill more difficult- 
j combinable with alcalies than that of Turpentine 
hut empyreumatic Oils unite more eaſily. Volatile 
calies do not form a Sope with any kind of Oil: 
They only thicken expreſſed Oils into the conſiſtence 
oa liniment 3 and it is only the Spirit of Sal ammo- 
mac made with Quick-lime that does this. 

Common hard Sope diſſolves in water (though not 
perfectly) by virtue of its alcaline Salt. But it diſſolves 
o, and that in a more perfect manner, in recti- 
fed Spirit of Wine, though this menſtruum has no 
{tion either on the Oil or the Salt by themſelves: It 
z obſervable, that a ſmall proportion of Sope gives a 
quite thick conſiſtence to a very conſiderable quantity 
of the ſpirit. On adding any acid to a ſolution of 
Hype, its ingredients ſeparate from one another, the 
Alcali being abſorbed by the acid, and letting go the 
(il (2), ——Sope is uſed medicinally as a detergent 
nd deobſtruent : It diſſolves tenacious mucus, and 
promotes the natural excretions. If there are any me- 


deines capable of diſſolving the calculus in the blad- 


der, Sope is one of the principal (o). 
Sope * PART 


(*) Solubility of Sope.] This concrete diſſolves ſtill more perfectly, and 
0 larger quantity, in pure proof-ſpirit, Sixteen ounces of rectified ſpirit 
ſarcely diſſolve one ounce of Sope; but the ſame quantity of a mixture 
of equal parts of rectified ſpirit and water diſſolves with eaſe above five 
vunces into a colourleſs tranſparent liquor. This ſolution is commonly 
called liquid Sope lt is obſervable that the Oil ſeparated from ſolu- 
— of dope by means of acids, diſſolves, like eſſential Oils, in Spirit of 
ine, f | | 
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HE earthy parts of vegetables are not to be ſeparated, in a tolerably 
pure ſtate, but by diſfipatio 


There are two general means of Ring this ; putrefying, and burning 
The 


or deſtroying the other principles. 
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chen the union is obtained, the ſuperfluous Salt may Sorzs. 
E ſeparated by deliquiation : The proceſs may be —v— 


— 
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VeorTA- The earths procured by theſe,two proceſſes, from, one and the 


W 55 mn Xx 1 | rom one 
another ; but in thoſe obtained by one proceſs from different plant 
— TH. diverſity das been obſerved. All vegetabſes ſeem to be reſoly 45 — na 


UBLE Plant, are in all their, obyigus properties. remarkably different f 


| faction into one ſimilar earth, and b into another, 

E 1 ph h dodo f — vege tables by putrefaftjop, of which common 
black moBld-'piiacipalhy compoſed, approaches ſomewhat to the nature 
n Kine J of b gr boles: Like them it rea. 

ily 1;38þ;hes water, extends a little when moiſtenęd, proves in ſome i 
dis 8 e ang 1 not ate upon (in the fro or 10 0 5 
w thith) y acid liquors: It differs from them in being leſs coherent, 
and pegui}iog ug addivonaltaſdpeſs.n . 

fire it does not become ſimilar, either in appearance or in its chemical pro. 
perties, to the exrth procured'by burning the plant at firſt——=Some have 
ſearched/in mod ld for the AS; > pabulum or nutrimental matter cf 
vegetables, but 3 quiry has hitherto been frpitleſs: The richneſs of 
mould as a of of ante asl not, ſeejn to depend on its havin; any 
particular, ſaline or other impregnation, but on its property of imbibing 
e g humidity more effectually than any other earth. - 
he earth prepared by fie, or the aſhes of vegetables freed from their 
ſaline parts, diſſolves tezih and plemifully in all acids, and appears to 
he finalar.to eee earth * r or the — bahs of the 
eter, pufgi Its of mineral waters, It forms the ſame compounds 
i ging of like the Lost a o, it e g ot FABLE kb, any 
chafige'6f.its quality, from fire. By the proceſs of putrefattion, in mix- 
ture with, pure We ſubſtances, it ſuffers,no change, the,incjnerated earth 
ing recoverable from that which the putrefaQion produced, by means 
acfds'; and afterwards from the acids, by precipitation with alcaline 
Salts andyby .calcinatiop ; and proving ſtill, on all the trials that have 
ig mage, the p cprth ag a8 fr ; 
e vitrification of the _ agnelia has not been tried. The ve- 
getalle incinerated earth, mixed with a very moderate proportion of fix- 
Helene Seltz vitr fies with; eaſe, and forms a greeniſh hard Glas. 
he common green Glaſs-bottles are made chiefly of vegetable aſhes, 
that babe not been freed from the Salt produced in the burning; the 
propartion of (which. is_often ſufficient fo the fuſion, not only of the 
earthy part of the aſhes themſelves, but likewiſe of an additional quan- 
be of dznd or other mineral Farths, The warm imagination of ſome 
of the cliemiits has wantoned in airy ſpeculations about this green Glaſs, 
impreſſed with the indelible character of the verdant kingdom, tinged 


wil ap uf vugbje green ana of, plants, 


. 4 


Im lome chem cal operations, where retorts, or other veſſels. of green 
Glaſs, are expoſed, for a conſiderable time to the action of a ſtrong fi e in 
a Sand. b th, the bottom of the Glas that had been in contact with the 
Kang, is often found tinged in part, with an epake whitiſhoeſs. From this 
obſ<-rvation I was induced to cement pieces of Glals in a 1 0 with 
Sang and many other powdery matiers : In theſe experiments, the Gl 
frequently ſuffered a remarkable change in its whole ſubſtance, being 
converted throughout into a body mote reſembling a fine kind of earthen- 
ware than Glais. Mr. Reaumur was led to the ſame diſcovery by ana- 
logical reaſoning : From the effects of Bone-aſh, Charcoal, Soot, Cc. in 
2 caſt Iron, and turning forged Iron, into Steel, he ſyipeRed, that 
the ſeme ſubſtances ght produces alſo ſome notable alterations 
in, Gials ; and 2 fuſt made trial of thoſe powders, and atjer- 
wards of others: he following is the general reſult of the ex 
pirinients made upen this ſu jet by him“. An account of our own 
In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences for the year 17 39. , 
T 5 W. 
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Artificial Vegetable Productions: 30t 
all follow this to the preſs, in a work which I have long promiſed to VęGRHTA- 


ick, : eee 3 eee, be, 
er yas, ſurrounded witk white earthy matters, as white Sand, E e. = 
{um or Plaiter-of-Paris, Sc. and expoſed to a conſiderable heat not 1 

org enough to alter ith figure, As that of a potter's furnace, acquires Lond, 
nent ſhades of blue, and by degrees begins to grow white. On breaking 
te Glaſs, the white coat appears to be compoled of fine, gloſſy, ſattin- 
ſte bes, running n and parallel to one Py the Glaſs 
the middle being ſcarcely altered, On continuing t entztion, | 
te change proceeds further and further, till at length the white fibrous 
from both fides meet in the middle, and no appearnce of Glaſs re- 
ins. By this proceſs entire veſſels of Glaſs are converted into veſſels 

porcelaine. 
10 ſubſtance, into which the Gluſs is thus converted, is opake, com- 
ul internally of great whiteneſs, equal to that of the fineſt China- ware, 
kt eiterhally of à much duller hue, It is conſiderably harder than 
gab, mbch leſs fuſible in the fire, and ſuſtains alternations of heat and 
wld without injury. Veſſels of it, cold, bear boiling liquors, and may 
placed on the fire at once, without danger of their cracking. I have 
1veffel of this Porcetane, fays the author, into a forge, ſurrounded it 
with coals, and kept blowing vehementiy for near a quarter of an hour: 
[have melted Glaſs in this veſſel, without its having ſuffered any injury 
h its figure. — 4 Be > | 

If — could be found of giving the outſide a whiteneſs equal to that 
>the internal part, Glaſs veſſels; wight thus be converted-into a-valua- 


Salts t4#4 


The'common green glaſs bottles yielded a Porcelane of tolerable heay- 
U window glaſs and drinking glaſſes a much inferior one; whillt the 


hen tried. Coloured earths enerklly make the extern 


nreous colours, commonly applied upon other Pblceting, he find 
thy be equally applied upon this. W722 £1348 
Mr. Reamur ſuppoſes Cennet e the theory, by which he was led 
obe d.(covery); that the conver ion of Glaſs into Poxcelane is owing 
the ulptiredas or unvitteſeible particles of the matters With Which it 
demented, being forced into it by the heat» Tr 
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SECTION I. 
Of ANIMAL SUBSTANCES in genera, 


and their NATIVE PRINCIPLES, 
ANIMALS, 
A immediately, by vegetables. The alimen- 
tary. ſubſtance, of whatever kind, is 
changed in the body, by a power of which we know 
only the effect, into two kinds of matter; (1) An 
excrementitious one, which paſſes off through the 
inteſtines ; and (2) A fluid which is the direct pabu- 
lum of the animal; which is tranſmitted, though 
not without new changes, through all the veſſels; 
from which are ſecreted and elaborated, by different 
organs, all the animal juices deſtined to different 
purpoſes in the œconomy, and all the excrement! 
tious fluids; from which the ſolid parts alſo receive 
their nutriment and increaſe. 

How widely do theſe ſubſtances differ from one 
another, as well as from every thing that pre-exiſted 
in the alimentary ſubject! We have no where more 
ſtriking examples of the converſion of matter into 


new-forms, than in the bodies of animals ; changes 
| effected 


NIMALS are nouriſhed, mediately or 
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feed by a natural proceſs, which art has attempted Anas. 

i vain to imitate or account for. 3 
Different alimentary ſubſtances are not by this pro- 

«6 equally changeable : They differ obviouſly in 

regard to the 2 of their being digeſted or aſſi- 

milated in the body: Perhaps alſo there are diffe- 

ences in the quality of the animal juices elaborated 

from different aliments. The common experience of 

the tables ſhews differences in animal fleſh, which 

may in great part be aſcribed to the food, ; 

There are many ſubjects of the vegetable, as well 

a mineral kingdom, (excluſive of the directly noxi- 

dus ones) whoſe active principles appear to be unſub- 

duable by the digeſtive organs of animals, and which 

tranſmit their own ſpecific qualities to the blood, and 

to fluids ſecreted from it. Thus Rhubarb commu- 

nicates its purgative virtue to the milk of the breaſt, 

and its deep yellow colour to the urine (a). 

ANIMAL SUBSTANCES, Chemically examined, are Animal 
found to contain, beſides the general principles Wa- Subſtances: 
tr and Earth : 

1, A gelatinous matter, more or leſs tenacious, 
ſoluble in Water, indiſſoluble in rectified Spirit of 
Wine, This principle appears to be of two kinds ; 
one which diſſolves in boiling water more readily than 
m cold; and another, which though eaſily ſoluble 
in the cold, is by boiling water coagulated and ren- 
dered indiſſoluble. The gelatinous matter of the ſo- 

Id parts is of the firſt kind; that of ſome (perhaps 
of all) of the fluids, of the laſt. 

2. A ſubſtance diſſoluble in Spirit of Wine, and 
which remains behind upon evaporating the ſpirit, 
containing oftentimes the taſte, particular flavour, 
medicinal activity, or colour, of ſuch ſubjects as are 
eminently poſſeſſed of thoſe qualities, as Cantharides, 

Caſtor, Cochineal, Cc. 


(a) Qualities of vegetables unſubdued in animal bodies.) Many other ex- 
imples of this kind might be mentioned; among which perhaps there 
none more remarkable than the experiments formerly related (p. 164.) 
of the bones of animals being [tained of a deep red by a red drug 
(Madder) taken with the food, 0 
; 3. An i 
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ximars 3. An unctuous or fat matter, of different degrees 
of confiſtency, eaſily liquefiable by heat, not diſh. 
Jable in water or in ſpirit, but for the moſt part mic. 
cible with cauſtic alcaline Lixivia into Sope. 
4. A volatile principle, which exhales in the heat 
of boiling water, and which may ſometimes be col. 
| Jeftett b diſtillation in the form of an eſſential 
e eee * 
9. An acid; which ſeems to be more frequent in 
the animal eingdom than the chemiſts have com- 
monly imagined; for beſides the manifelt acid of cer. 
tain inſects, experiment has diſcovered that there is a 
latent acid principle in moſt kinds of animal ſub. 
wee e ehe 
Aim! THESE may be looked upon as the native prin- 
Subſtances. eiples of animal matters; all the conſiſtent parts of 
animils being reſoluble into more or fewer of theſe, 
without deſtroying the original qualities of the ſub- 
je 3 which qualities are uſually preſerved in one or 
other of the parts ſeparated. There are however 
ſome particular animal juices, whole pi inciples can- 
not ca ly be referred to any of theſe. Ry tt 
The foregoing principles are in ſome degree ana. 
fogous, to the Gums or Mucilages, the Reſins, the 
expreſſible and eſſential Oils, and the eſſential Salts, 
of the vegetable kingdom. But notwithſtanding the 
agreement of the reſpective principles of the two 
kingdoms in ſome of their general properties, their 
internal conſtitution appears to be eſſentially diſtinct. 
How different is an antmal gelly, thrown in the fire, 
from a e Gum, in its inflammability and in 
its ſtench! . 


* 


| - (Þ) Fffeniial Oil.) Our vuthor appears to be the firſt who diſcovered 
| any truly etentiel Oil in the animal kingdomz ſer the examination 0 
| ants in the following ſ-Rion, It is (aid that lome cf the Rrong-icented 
| animal ſubſtances alſo, as Caſtor, yield on being diſtillec with water, 
when large quyniities are ſubmitted to the operation at once, A (mall 
| — of 0 Oil containing the whole (mell of the ſubject. From 
|| ence ſome h ye preſumed, that animel odours in general reſide, like 
| hoe of vegetables, in a principle of this kind, though the proportion 
| of Oil, in animal as well as in many edo1 :[erous vegetable lubſtances, 
6 is too tmall to be collected on Cintilling mocdetate quantities of the ſub- 
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neral much more diſpoſed to putrefy than thoſe of 
vegetables; and when putrefied, prove more acrimo- 
rious and more offenſive ; Compare a rotten apple 
with cadaverous fleſh, and how different will pu- 
trefation appear to be in the two kingdoms! Ve- 
getables by putrefaction approach in ſome meaſure to 
the nature of animal ſubſtances in their perfect ſtate; 
not indeed in regard to their native principles, but 
in regard to thoſe into which they are ultimately reſo- 
luble by the deſtructive action of a ſtrong fire. 

A degree of putrefaction oftentimes takes place in 
the bodies even of living animals: Thus, after long 
abſtinence from food and liquors, the juices are found 
to be thin, ſaline, acrimonious, and fetid. From 
ſuch a ſtate of the juices, brought on by various 
cauſes, ariſe many diſorders of the animal machine, 
which have in vain been attempted to be counteracted 
or explained upon mechanical principles (d). 

d Many 


(c) Soft parts diſpoſed to putrefy.} The ſolid parts alſo, and even thoſe 
which have very little ot the ammal principles beſides the earth, are 
found, when reduced into ſmall parts and kept moitt, to be greatly 
diſpoſed to run into putrefaftion. I have ſeen the common ahſorbent 
powders, as Crabs-eycs and Crabs-claws, when levigated with water 
and ſet by moiſt, in — quantities together and in hot weather, be- 
come in ſome degree putrid in a few hours. | 

(4) Animal putretaftion.)} The doctrine of putrefaction, both in living 
and 10 dead animals, has lately received great light from the curious 
experiments and obſervations of Dr. Pringle, many of which are inte- 
ring to the chemiſt as well as the phyſician. See the appendix to his 


. Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the Army. 


He obſerves, that during putrefaRtion, a quantity of air is generated, 
all the humours become gradually thinner, and the fibrous parts more 
lax and tender; that the craſſamentum of human blood changes by 
putrefaRion to a dark livid-coloured liquor, which tinges a large quay - 
tity of ſerum of a tawny hue like Ichor, Cc. and recent urine of a 
flame colour, like that in fevers and the {curvy ; that this laſt mixtute, 
on ſtanding an hour or two, gathers a cloud like that of the crude wa- 
ter of acute diſtempets, with ſome oily matter on the ſurface like the 
ſcum on icorbutic urine ; that the ſe-um of blood depoſites, in putre- 
fiction, a ſediment reſembling well digetted pus, and changes to a faint 
olive-green z and that the & een colopr of ſ:Ired meats is owing to this 
cauſe, and not, as is commonly ſuppoſed, to the brine, * 

He fiads that putref.dion is prevented or retarded by all faline ſub- 
ances, even by fixed and vol-tile alcaline Salts, which have been com- 
monly ſuppoſed to produce a contrary eftef, by vinous ſpirits, aroma- 
tics, many gummy» refins, the bitter, aſtringent, acrid herbs, Sc. 
That Sea-talt, the common * ef our proviſions, is one of the 


vor. II. weakeſt 
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The ſoft and fluid parts of animals (c) are in ge- Joern 
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q Animal Many animal juices are diſpoſed likewiſe to coagy: 


Juice, 


late and grow thick, and to change in part into hard 
concretions, without any manifeſt evaporation of the 
fluid. By this property they are fitted for augment. 
ing, and repairing the waſtes of the folids, Thus 
the ſhells of ſundry fiſhes receive annually a new in. 
cruſtation; and thoſe of others are annually thrown 
off and ſupplied by new ones produced from the 
Juices of the animal. | 

lt has been ſuppoſed, that the teſtaceous, calcu- 
lous, and other ſolid animal concretions, are only a 
bare ſeparation and coaleſcence of the earthy parti. 
cles previouſly diſſolved or held ſuſpended by the 
fluids ; but a chemical examination ſhews that they 
are more. Evaporate the watery part of any animal 
-and by a ſuitable fire burn off the combuſtible 
principles, that only the earth may remain: Procure 
— the like means, the pure earth of any of the 
hard parts of animals; and the two earths will be 
found eſſentially different from one another (e). 


weakeſt in antiſeptic power; that vitriolated Tartar for inſtance is twice 
as ſtrong; Sal ammoniac thrice, Nitre upwards of four times, fixed 
and volatile alcalies as much, Borax above twelve times, Salt of Amber 
above twenty times, Alum above thirty times, and the ſoluble part of 
Camomile-flowers not leſs than ene hundred and twenty times, as 
ſtrongly antiſeptic as common Salt... That animal ſubſtances alread 
corrupted, are capable of being recovered and made ſweet again: 
ſmall piece of putrid fleſh, ſteeped two or three days in an infuſion of 
Camomile renewed every day, Joſt its offenſiveneſs z and being then put 
into a freſh infuſion, was kept a twelvemonth in the ſame liquor, and 
ſtill remained firm and uncorrupted . . That Sea-ſalt in (mall quantity, 


as ten grains to two drams of fleſh and two ounces of water, inſtead 


of reſiſting, both haſtens and heightens the putrefaction .. And that 


| ſome of the ſoluble earths alſo, as Chalk, promote putrefaction ; whillt 


others, as egg-ſhells, ſeemed to retard it. 

It is remarkable, that notwithſtanding the ſtrong tendency of animal 
matters to putrefaction, yet broths made from them with the admixture 
of vegetables, inflead * putrefying, torn ſour. Dr. Pringle finds that 

animal fleſh in ſubſtance being beat up with bread or other farinaceous 
vegetables, and a'proper quantity of water into the conſiſtence of a pap, 
this mixture likewiſe, kept in a heat equal to that of the human body, 
ws in a little time ſour, whilft the vegetable matters without the fleſh 
ſuffered no ſuch change. He obſerved, that in a ſmaller degree of heat, 
the change was more flow, and that the matter before it became acid, 
yielded a vinous ſmell like that of fermenting liquors. 
ce) Earth e the ſoft and hard parts different.] The principal differ- 
ence I have obſerved is this; that the earths of the ſoft parts of animals, 
at leaſt of thoſe which were examined, diſſolved with eaſe in the vitri- 


olie acid, whilſt thoſe of the hard parts did not diffolve at all, any more 


than'the mineral cilcareous earths. Sec the article of animal earths 3t 
the end of next ſection. | | 
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produbis from Animal Subſtances by Fire. 1 
4 NIMAL Subſtances (a few excepted) on Anat 


being diſtilled in cloſe veſſels by a ſtrong fire, Svs- 
give over, not a manifeſt acid liquor as ye-*74*055» 


getables do, but an urinous or volatile alcaline one, 
and commonly more or leſs of a concrete volatile al- 
caline Salt; together with an empyreumatic Oil, 
more fetid than the Oils of vegetables, and of a dif- 
ferent kind of fetor. On calcining the remaining 
coal in open veſſels, and elixating the aſhes with wa- 


ter, we ſometimes obtain a portion of a kind of fixed 


ſaline matter, but very rarely a perfect alcali like that 
extracted from the aſhes of vegetables (f). | 

Before we proceed to examine Animals and their 
parts in particular, it will be proper to give an account 
of the preparation and properties of the general pro- 
ducts obtained by this operation. 


I. Volatile Animal Salts and Spirits. 


Y procurable from vegetables is wholly a child 
The volatile alcalies obtained from animals 

are in like manner artificial productions, never found 
to exiſt naturally in any animal ſubſtance in its per- 
ect ſtate : They are generated by the action of fire, and 


W E have formerly ſeen that the alcaline Salt Vorartce 
of art, 


by putrefaction; and not by any known power beſides. 


So ſoon as an animal ſubſtance begins to putrefy, 
it begins to diſcover an alcaline quality ; and this vo- 
latile ſubſtance, now produced in it, may be ſeparated 

. by 

(f) Salt from the aſbes.] The aſhes of truly animal ſubſtances, ate 


ever obſerved to yield any perfect alcaline Salt like that produced from 
n Wherever we obt*in a fixed Alcali of this kind, the ſub - 


is judged, in ſo far as it affords that Salt, to be of a vegetable na- 


ure, or to participate of a vegetable impregnat on. 
The ſmall portion of ſaline matter, extracted from the aſhes of ſome 
animal ſubſtances, appears to be chiefly of the marine kind, Our au- 


thor himſelf finds, in examining bones and hoins, that a Salt of this 


kind is obtainable from them in their crude fate, by boiling them with 
water, If the acid of this Salt fliould be diſſipated in the burning, ſo 
4 10 leave the Alcali behind; this Alcali may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe of the vegetable kingdom by its forming with the * 

LS ACi« 
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Lerzz n by diſtillation in a very gentle warmth (g). Hence 
ALTS, . , "RY -.. F WY ws 2 

in the bodies of animals themſelves, the juices are 

ſometimes found to be alcaleſcent; more or leſs ſo, 

in proportion to the degree to which the putrefaction 

has ariſen. 0 

From thoſe ſubſtances on the other hand, which 

have not ſuffered putrefaction, no Alcali is obtain. 

able without a ſtrong heat; the formation of the 

| Alcali, when effected by fire alone, not taking place 

till the ſubject is in a ſtate of ignition. The Alcali 

itlelf, when once produced, whether by fire or by 
putre faction, is always of the ſame volatility, 

Diſtillation, I N order to the preparation of volatile Salts, the 

ſolid parts of animals, which are little diſpoſed to pu- 

trefy, as Horns, Bones, Hoofs, Hair, Sc. are dif- 

tilled in earthen or coated glaſs retorts placed in a re- 

verberatory or other furnace, capable of giving a 

conſiderably ſtrong heat: In the large way of buſi- 

nels, an iron pot is uſed for the diſtilling veſſel, The 

7 fire being increaled by degrees, there ariſes firſt a WM 4 

hlegmatic liquor, in greater or leſs quantity accord- W | 

ing as the ſubject was leſs or more dry: In the pro- 

| | greſs of the operation, the liquor that diſtils proves 

more and more alcaline and urinous, and is now il ; 

called Spirit: Soon after, a concrete Salt appears in b 
the recipient, together with a yellow Oil; which is 
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acid a bitter neutral Salt, eaſily ſoluble in water and fuſible in the fire, 0 
called Sal mirabile, whilit the vegetable Aleali forms with the ſame a 
acid a Salt leis bitter, very d fficult of ſolution, and not at all fuſible, 0 
calied viriolated Taitar. 


7 (e.) Putrid ſubſlances akcaline--- yield their Alcali in gentle avarmth.) This | 
is che general dectine of the chemilts, but it does not appear to be a 
ftriftly juſt. They ſrem to have been miſled by applying to all animal t 
* ſybllances what they had found to obtain in one, but what a further 0 
examination ius to obtain in very few, if any, beſides, at leaſt in 8 
* comſigerable degree, 54 , \ 
utrefied ur ine gives plan marks that it contaias a volatile Alcali al- 
ready generated: But putirid blood and fl. ſh are not ſenſihly alcaline, 
und yield no Alcali in dini ation till after the phlegm has ariſen. _ [ 
Wie have formerly ſeen that volatile alcalies are powerfully antileptic- t 


| Perhaps, as Dr. Pring le obſerves, it js owing to this Alcali in putrefiel 
| urine, that ite Reams are fo little prejudicial, to health; whillt thoſe of 
| other puttid animal matters, wh ch want that cortector of puirefaCtion, f 
are often product vs of dangerous dilcaſes. | { 


ſucceeded, 
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ſucceeded, on increaſing the fire to the utmoſt, by g NN 
dark coloured thick Oil. ee n 


Liquid ſubſtances, as Urine and Blood, are previ © 
ouſly putrified, and then diſtilled in a ſand- bath. In 
regard to the putrefaction, the ſubject ſhould be 
completely putrid, but the proceſs muſt not be car- 
ried too great a length; for if it is, the volatile Salt 
vill be diſſipated in the air, and nothing will ariſe in 
the diſtillation. but a little fetid Oil. The diſtillipg 
yeſſel ſhould not be above one half filled, theſe kinds 
of liquids being extremely apt to froth up and run 
over : Nor ſhould the junctures be very Ublely Tate, 0 
ſt the expanſive vapours which ariſe from th-ſeſub- 
jets ſuddenly and in great abundance, burſt the vel- 
ſels or blow off the head or receiver. This laſt cau- 
tion is equally neceſſary to be obſetved in the forego- 
ing diſtillation of ſolid ſubſtances by a reverberatory 
THESE. i e 

The liquor which in theſe proceſſes is called Spi- 
rit, is no other than a portion of the volatile Salt 
diſſolved in the water or phlegm, and tainted with 
the fetid Oil. The Salt itſelf alſo, which concretes 
in a ſolid form about the ſides and in the upper part 
of the recipient, is ſtrengly impregnated with the 
fame fetid ſmell, and with the unſightly yellow or 
browniſh colour of the Oil. * * 

IN order to ſeparate and parify the ſeveral pro- Rea fes- 
ducts, the Salt may be waſhed down by making“ e 
about the liquid matters in the receiver, and the 
. whole poured into a wide mouthed glaſs: On ſtand- 
ing, the Salt falls to the bottom, the Spirit ſwimming 
above it, and the Oil on the top. 1 he liquor may 
then be poured off from the Salt, and the Oil and 
Spirit parted from one another by a tunnel or other- 
wiſe (þ), * 1 abr" 

After this groſs ſeparation, the ſp.rit is to be diſ- 
tl-d over again, in a ym retort, with a very gen- 


eptic- W tle heat; and the fire diſcontinued, or the receiver 


refie1 
4 ot ( Spirit and Oil parted ] The Sp rit may be commodiouſly ſeparated 
ons from the Oil by filration 11 0ugh wet piper, which will retain all the 
| Vil that is not intimately combined or diitolved in it. | 
ded, X 3 | a changed, 
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Votarits changed, as ſoon as its fetid Oil is perceived to arifs 
— By repetitions of this proceſs, it loſes its offenſive 


— 


1 

| 

i 

14 

f 

| \ 

| 

' 

| i 
| 


ſmell, though it cannot be totally diveſted of its Oil. 
The Salt is rectified or purified by repeated ſubli- 
mations; with the addition of animal or vegetable 
aſhes, fine white Clay, or other like earthy powders, 
which abſorb and keep down a portion W the Oil. 
Great part of the Oil may be ſeparated allo by digeſ- 
tion with highly rectified Spirit of Wine; this men- 
ſtruum diſſolving and att the Oil, without be- 
ing able to diſſolve any conſiderable quantity of the 
Salt: The little of the Salt which it does take up, 
may be ſeparated by diſtillation in a tall glaſs with a 
gentle heat; the Salt ariſes firſt, and afterwards the 
pirit, greateſt part of the Oil remaining behind. 
The Salt contained in the volatile Spirit may in 
like manner be recovered in its ſolid form by gentle 
diſtillation. For this purpoſe, the proceſs is to be 
ſtopt as ſoon as the Salt has ariſen, before any phlegm 
comes over to diſſolve it, whereas, in rectify ing it for 
Spirit, the diſtillation is continued till phlegm ensugh 
has ariſen to diſſolve the whole of the Salt (i). 
Volatile Salts can ſcarcely, by the above methods 
of rectification, be rendered perfectly pure. Though 
when newly rectified, they appear ſufficiently white, 
and diſcover only their own pungent odour, yet in 
long keeping they contract a brown colour and an ill 
ſmell, and thus betray how imperfectly they had been 
freed, from the Oil. ie, pt 8 


(i) 'PMegm enough to difſulve the Salt.) The diſtillation ſhould be ſtopt 
as ſoon as ever the Salt , appears to be all diſſolved; for the phlegm 
drawn off after this period, can ſerve only to weaken and dilute the 
$, irit in proportion to its quantity, The author of the Pharmacepeiq 
re/ormata adviſes the operation to be diſcontinued a little before the total 
diſſolution of the Salt, and it were to be wiſhed that this method was 
received in practice. The ang of volatile ſpirits, at preſent very 
vague and uncertain, and not tali y to be judged of, would then be al- 
ways nearly of one ſtandarq ; for if a little of the Salt remains undiſ- 
ſolved at the bottom of the liquor, we may he ſure that the ſpirit is ſa- 
turated, or impregnated with as much as it can take up. This method 
would likewiſe prevent the frauds that have been raiſed in regard to 


eſe kinds of preparations; for a little ſolid Salt remaining at the bot- 
tom (provided this Salt be found to be 4 volatile alcaline one, which is 
Js esſily determined) would be a certain mark that the ſpirit is not 


The 


only ſuong, but free from ſophillicat on, 
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though tov expenſive an one for common purpoſes, 


is, to combine them with mineral acid ſpirits; that ß 


Sea-falt for inſtance. —— When volatile alcalies are 
faturated with the acid, they form a neutral Salt of a 
middle degree of volatility; if the filtered liquor be 
ſet to evaporate, the water totally exhales long be- 
fore the Salt begins to ariſe. Some of the chemiſts, 
anxious when they had Salts that were fixed, to 
make them volatile, and when they had volatile ones 
to make them fixed, imagined they had here a curi- 
ous fixation of the volatile Alcali, and expected from 
it uncommon effects, not conſidering, that the com- 
pound is by no means an alcaline, but a neutral Salt, 
and no other than plain Sal ammoniac; for common 
Sal ammoniac is an artificial neutral Salt, compoſed 
of volatile Alcali and marine acid. (See Vol. I.) 
If this compound be mixed with fixed Alcali or 
with Chalk, and fet to ſublime in a retort or other 
proper veſſel,” the acid will be abſorbed by the fixed 
Salt or the Earth, and the volatile Salt will ariſe 
.. : 


The moſt effectual method of purifying them. V 
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THE volatile Salts and Spirits, obtained from Their iden- 
different animal ſubſtances, have been ſuppoſed totity and dif- 


poſſeſs ſpecific medicinal virtues, correſponding to 


thoſe of the ſubject they were produced from. But 
fire and putrefaction, the agents by which theſe pro- 
ducts are procured, deſtroy the ſpecific qualities of 
all animals and vegetables; and the volatile matters, 


that ariſe in the diſtillation, have no more reſemblance 


to the original ſubject than the coal that remains be- 
hind, The Salt and Spirit of Cantharides have no 
greater acrimony than thoſe of Hartſhorn-jelly : 
Thoſe of the moſt poiſonous and loathſome animals, 
the Tarantula, the Scorpion, the Aſp, the Spider, 
and the Toad, are neither leſs innocent nor more of- 
fenſive, than thoſe of the Partridge, the Lark, and 

the Ortolan, | 
Though theſe preparations, however, poſſeſs no- 
thing of the properties of the ſubject which afforded 
them, it does not follow, that in their ordinary ſtate 
X 4 they 
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Voraru they are all perfectly the ſame, as ſome have too haf. 


tily concluded. M hen brought to their ultimate de. 
gree of purity, their 1dentity 1s not to be denied: 
But fo long as they participate of Oil, which they 
always do as prepared in the common manner for 
medicinal or ocher uſes, thoſe Oils may vary their 


quality; for though pure animal Salts appear all to 


T heir gene- 
ral proper- 


| & ties, 


{ 
| 
| 
_ 


He finds that volatile ſpuits (it was the common Spirit of Sal aqmmoniac 


be one and the ſame, yet animal Oils are not fo, The 
Salts of different animal ſubſtances exhibit, by virtue 
of their diſſimilar Oils, very different phænomena in 
the precipitation of certain metallic ſolutions, as thoſe 
of venereal Vitriol and corroſive Sublimate. 
The pure volatile Salt or Spirit of Sal ammoniae 
may be rendered perfectly ſimilar to thoſe of any 
articular animal matter, by adding a ſmall portion 
of the Oil of the ſubject whoſe Salt or Spirit is to be 
imitated, and combining them together by digeſtion, 
ſublimation, or diſtillation, | 
WITH regard to the properties of volatile Salts, 
they poſieſs the general characters of alcaleſcence in 
common with the fixed. alcalies, as changing Syrup 
of Violets green, efferveſcing with acids, and preci- 
pitating ſubſtances diſſolved in them (). 


They 
(k) Velatile alcalies precipitate ſubflances difſikucd in acids like the fixed.) 


Tuis rule is much leſs general, and the effects of volatile and Fxed al- 
calies arc in theſe reſpeAs, at leaſt in regard to netall:ic ſolutions, more 
different from one ander, than has been commonly tuppoſed. 
Thus though Gold, diſlolved in Aqua resis, is precipiiated by vola- 
tile alcalies, When only a certain quantity of the Alcali tas been added, 
equally as by the fixed; yet on adding a larger quantity of the volatile 
Alcali, great part af the precipit-ted Gold is taken up again, „hilt 
the fixed, in whatever qu-ntity it is emplozed, red.ſlolves none: The 
Precip tate made by volatile alcalies fulminates with violence on bein 
expoled to a {mall degree of heat, wh:Iſt that made hy the fixed (unleis 
there was previouſly a volai.le one in the menfiruum, as is the caſe 
when the Aqua regis is prepared with Sal am moniac), bears to be 1z- 
nited, and meited into Goll again, without the Jealt exploſion. 

In like manner, S'lrer * Biſimuth diſſolved in Aqua fortis, and 
Copper in all acids, à e totally and permanently precipitated by fixed al- 
calies z but either nt precipnated at all, or readily diſſolved again by 
the volatile. Solution of Platina in Aqua regis is not precipitated to- 
tally, and ſolution of Zinc in Aqua forts is ſcarcely precipitated at all, 
by either Alcali, : 

Mr. M uggraf has given ſome curious experiments on this ſuhjeft, in 
the Me.nvits of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin for the year 1745» 


by 


— — og — on a 
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by themſelves exhale even on the warm hand, - Theſe 
neutral compounds are called by the general name of 
Ammon'acal Salts, common Sal ammoniac being the 
principal of them, or that which has been the moſt 
generally known. Of the ammoniacal Salts com- 
poſed of volatile alcalies and the different mineral 
acids, an account has already been given in the firſt 
art of this wor. It! d 2; 5m 
Volatile: alcahies have leſs affinity or attraction to 
acids than fixed alcalies- have; fixed alcalies abſorb- 
jng the acid from them, on which the volatile Alcali, 
now ſet at liberty, ariſes with a gentle warmth z- and 
on this principle depends the common method of 
extracting the volatile Alcali from ammoniacal Salts. 


le made uſe of) not only rediſſolve ſundry metallic bodies after having 
prec pitated them, but diſſolve even the calces throw down by fixed al- 
calies, after they have been ſeparated from the liquor, and freed as much 
as poſſible from their ſaline matter by ablution with hot water. | 

ſhe calces of Gold, Silver, and Biſmuth, he ſays, diſſolved with eaſe : 
Thoſe of Tin, Lead and Quick filver ſeemed to ielift theſe menfirua; the 
volatile {pirit having no effect when added in r to the li- 
quor afte: precipitation any more than when digeſted on the edulcorated 
Precipitates. b . N 

He obſerves, that the ſolution of Gold in volatile ſpirits depoſites the 
Gold on being expoied to tie air .. That Silver does not ſeparate from 
the liquor on ſuch expoſure, but that upon the exhalation of the ſuper- 
fluous moiftue, it ſhoots into fine cryſtals, which diſſolve, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of heat, in rectified Spirit of Wine; from which they again con- 
crete in the cold, into clegant cryſtallizations .. That Sea falt or its 


- acid throws down Silver from its volatile alcaline ſolution, in form of a 


wh'te Precipitate, but that the vitriolic acid produces no change 
That Mercury, added to this ſolution, unites with the Silver, and forms 
with it in a ſhort ſpace of time, the effloreſcences called Arbor Diane. 

We have formerly ſeen (page 296.) that fixed alcalies impregnated by 


calcination with the inflammable principle ot animal {ubſtances, diſſolve 


thoſe metals nearly in the fame manner as the volatile; and perhaps it is 
on the fame principle that the diſſolving power of both alcalies in good 
meaſure depends, for volatile alcalies, however purified, ave always 


found to participate of inflammable matter . . Gold and Silver ſeem to 


be acted on aimott equilly by both kinds of Aicali Zine diſſolves moſt 
reaily in the fixed, and Biſmuth in the volatile: 8 though 
it reh s the volatile, diſſolves in the fixed, whilſt Lead and Tin ſeem to 
relift b>th. There are {>me remarkable differences in the ſolutions made 
by the two kines of Alcali: Thus the marine acid, which precipitates 
S ver from the volatile, occaſions no change in the ſolution of that ine - 
tk made in the figed Alcali. 

5 Chalks 
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Chalks and other calcareous earths likewiſe abſorb 
the acid from them when the mixture is expoſed to a 
conſiderable heat, the acid ſeeming to have a ſtronger 
attraction to the earth than to the volatile Alcali al. 


ready combined with it. On varying the manner of 


application, the affinity ſeerns to be juſt the reverſe: 


| Diffolve the Chalk firſt in any acid, and the addition 


of a volatile Alcali will precipitate it; as if the acid 


had the greateſt affinity to one by dry mixture in the 


fire, and to the other in the way of humid ſolution, 
The remarkable habitude of theſe Salts to Quick- 
lime has been examined in another place. (See Vol. J.) 
Volatile Salts diſſolve in about four times theit 
quantity of water, and make the liquor ſenſibly cold- 
er; whereas fixed alcalies render it ſomewhat warmer. 
On diſtilling the tolution, the Salt condenſes about 
the ſides of the recipient in a cryſtalline form, uſually 
arranged into different ramifications, which ſome of 
the chemiſts have fancifully reſembied to the original 
horns. of the Hart from which theſe kinds of Salts 
have been principally prepared, | 
Redified Spirit of Wine has very little action on 
theſe Salts. - If this Spirit be added to a ſaturated ſo- 


lution of volatile Salt made in water, it weakens the 
_ diſſolving power of that menſtruum, and a propor- 


tionable quantity of the Salt precipitates (7). = 
P an 


(1). Volatile alcalies precipitated From water by Spirit of Wine.) This pro- 
8 a commodious method of diſtinguiſhing an abuſe, which 

as been oſten practiſed in trade, in regard to volatile ſpirits ; namely, 
that of diluting them with a large quantity of water, and ſupplying the 
pungency, thus weakened, by the addition of a little of the penetrating 
cauſtic ſpirit made from Sal ammoniac or Urine with Quick- lime. 

On mixing reQifi-d Spirit of Wine with a genuine volatile ſpirit ſatu- 
rated with salt, a part of the Salt inſtantly ſeparates in form of ſmall 

ryllalline concretions ; whereas tte ſophiſticated ſpirits, containing lit- 
tle or no actual Salt, can exhibit no ſuch appearance. 

Some have practiſed an impoſition, which, though of a groſſer kind, 
eludes this method of trial, A ſolution of crude Sal ammoniac being 
mixed with a ſolution of Pot-afh, the Pot-aſh abſorbs the acid of the 
Sal ammoniac, and ſets its volatile Alcali at I berty ; and thus the li- 
quer (eſpecially if acuated with a little of the ſpirit made with Quick- 
lime) acquires the ſame pungent ſmell with that of the pure diſtilled vo- 
latile ſpirits, | . 

As this liquor contains a quantity of regenerated Sea · ſalt (compoſed 
of the Pot-aſh and the marine acid of the Sal ammoniac) and as - 

6 
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ind Balſams unite with volatile alcalies by agitation Vetariiy 
into a ſemiſaponaceous liquid; eſſential Oils eaſily, ***7%.., 
the expreſſed difficultly. | ieee 

Volatile ſpirits, or ſolutions of volatile Salts in 
water, diſſolve ſome metallic bodies, particularly Cop- 

. Added to a ſolution of this metal made in acids, 
they precipitate a part, but ſoon take it up again, 
and render the liquor of a beautiful ſapphire - blue 
colour. Added to a ſolution of Mercuty-ſublimate, 
they throw down the Mercury in form of a white 
powder, This laſt property is one of the common 
criteria for diſtinguiſhing a volatile Alcali in liquors 
from a fixt ; the latter throwing down from the ſolu - 
tion of Sublimate, not a white, but an orange-yel- 
low or reddiſh Precipitate. 2 6 

Volatile ſpirits are leſs active menſtrua for ſundry 
ly WW vegetable and animal ſubſtances, and for Sulphur in 
of MW the mineral kingdom, than fixt alcaline Lixivia. This 
ial may be aſcribed in great part to their volatility ; which 
ls MW renders them incapable of bearing the boiling heat 

that is in many caſes neceſſary for enabling fixt alca- 
on lies to act effectually. | | 
0- Volatile Salts, mixed with Nitre and injected into 
he 2 red-hot crucible, deflagrate and are deſtroyed, 
r- © This experiment, which ſucceeds with the pure vola- 
ils tie Alcali of Sal ammoniac, as well as with thoſe 
d WW vhich bave a manifeſt impregnation of Oil, evinces 
that theſe Salts contain an actual inflammable matter 

100 35 one of their eſſential principles; and agreeably to 
ly, this, it may be obſerved, that no volatile Alcali is 
the producible but from ſubſtances that participate of 


tu- Galt is not diſſoluble in Spirit of Wine, it is plain that the counterfeit, 
all on being mixed witk that ſpirit, will ſuſſer the ſame precipitation that 
lit the genuine volatile ſpirits do. 
This abuſe may be diſcoyered by evaporation, the genuine totally ex- 
id, haling, whilſt the counterfeit leave a fixed Salt behind; or more readily, 
ng by adding to a little of the ſuſpected ſpirit, a drop or two of a ſolu- 
the tion of Silver made in Aqua fortis. This ſolution, as I have found on 
li- ina], mingles uniformly with pure volatile ſpirits, without producing the 
ke [alt precipitation or turbidneſs, or untranſparency ; whereas, if the ſpi- 
o- nit contains the ſmalleſt portion of Sal ammoniac, or Sea- ſalt, or rege - 
nerated Sea - ſalt, the two liquors grow white and milky the inſtant they 
ed are mixed. The foundation of this experiment is obvious from the 
lis loepoing note, | 
alt pblogiſton 
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Lerarns phlogiſton. They apparently contain alſo an earth, 


Sar rs. 


ut what other principle or principles enter their com. 
| polition, experiment has not hitherto determined. 


u. LATENT ANIMAL Acid. 
1 HIS acid, which has eſcaped the enquiries of : 


0 oF: many of the chemiſts, and whoſe exiſtence ha 
175 been denied, Mr. Homberg has ſhewn two Ae : 
of procuring. 5 
One way is, by concentrating the phlegm which 


E ariſes firſt in the common diſtillation of animal ſub- F: 
ſtances for their volatile Salt and Gil. This phleg. 10 
matic liquor being collected by itſelf, and rediſtila WM 
with a gentle heat till only a ſmall portion remains, 1 
he finds the acid in this refiduum ; which acid he has i 
ſometimes concentrated ſo far, that it ſeemed” as V 
ſtrong as common Vinegar. If the quantity of phlegm a 
obtained in che firſt diffiſlation is ſmall, it gives when MW |; 
concentrated only ſlight marks of acidity; where the i 
quantity is greater, the acidity alſo is ſtronger, though 6 
in either cale it is ſufficiently ſenſible, pwn © Fa 

The other method of collecting this latent acid is, i 


by mixing earthy matters with the animal ſubjeR at 1 
firſt, and urging, the diſtillation after all the alcaline 
Salt and Oil have ariſen. In this caſe, the acid does lu 


not come over with the phlegm, but in the liquor * 
forced out at laſt by the greateſt vehemence of fire. 8 
Ihe nature and properties of this animal acid we a 
do not know nor is it certain that the acids obtained WM 1 
by the two proceſſes above mentioned are entirely the h 
ſame. Perhaps this acid may be no other than a part 10 
of the vegetable acid of the food, which has eſcaped 
| the digeltive powers of the animal; for it is diſco- _ 
| vered moſt remarkably in the blood, bones, Sc. of ſi 
[| thoſe animals wha fced immediately on vegetables (m). "a 
| | | III. ANI- * 
| Pl 
þ Cm) Latent acid.) Mr. Pott informs us (in the Miſcelanza Berolinenfua, th 
| tom, vi. Ann. 1740) what the ſaline empyreamacic iprir, which comes | 
| aver laſt in the common diſtihlation of anima ſubſtances by an intenie a 
| fire, leaves, on being reified, an ammoniacal liquor, and that the 1 the 
= | X nor which ariles in the re&ification is alſo ammoniacal: For on the ad- lie 
4 of a fit Alcali, it diltulrs a ftroyg urinous fiel, which was dil; 


coverable 
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-HE Oils which ariſe in the diſtillation of animal 01s. 
1 ſubſtances have a ſtrong peculiar ſtench, Di? 


tilled a ſecond time in glaſs retorts, by a gradual fire, 
they leave behind a thick, black, pitchy matter, and 
thus become more fluid and leſs fetid. By repeated 
diſtillations, either by themſelves or with the addi- 
tion of Quick-lime or other earthy powders to detain 
more effectually the groſs ſubſtance, their quantity is 
more and more diminiſhed, and their empyreumatic 
ſmell more and more deſtroyed ; they become thin, 
colourleſs, of a ſweet taſte, and a grateful penetra- 
ting odour. 

It is obſervable that theſe Oils diſſolve in Spirit of 
Wine, both when ſubtilized by theſe operations, and 
in their groſs fetid ſtate, though the animal ſuhject 
that affords 1n diſtillation a Jarge quantity of the Oil, 
if treated at firſt with ſpirit, gives out little, or ſcarcel 
any thing, to that menſtruum, We ſhall ſee hereaf- 
ter that it is ſtrictly the gelatinous matter of animals 
that yields theſe offenſive Oils; and of this matter 
the proper diſſolvent is not ſpirit, but water. 

Dippel, who firſt diſcovered the purification and 
ſubtilization of empyreumatic animal Oils by repeat- 
ed diſtillations, recommends the Oils ſo rectified as 
medicires of great virtue. Theſe Oils, in effect, 
appear to poſſeſs a high degree of medicinal activity: 


Hoffman relates, that two drops being diſſolved in 


haif an ounce of rectificd Spirit of Wine, and the 
ſolution given to four men, (that is, only half a drop 


coverable only in a low degree before; and the Alcali ſhoots into cry- 
ſtals, a mark that it has ablorbed an acid. By this method, he fays, an 
acid principle may be demontt:ated in all the parts of animals. H- ob- 
ſerves likewiſe, that the Caput mortuum or coal remaining after the dif- 
tillativn of blood, yields on being diſtilled with Vitriol o Bule, an acid 
lp rit agreeing in all reſyects with that of common Salt; and this though 
the animal uſes no common Salt in its food. | 

May it not be preſumed, that the ac d diſcoverable in animal ſub- 
ſtances by theſe kinds of operations, is 1ea!iy no other than the acid of 
the marine Salt which we have &ſewhrre ſæen that thoſe ſubſtances par- 
ue pale ol? 


to 
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to each) this ſmall quantity procured in them all a eo- 
be empyreumatie Oils diſtilled from different a. 
nimal ſubſtances, are not entirely the ſame like the 
volatile Salts : Of many of them, the ſmell is very 
obviouſly different, not only in degree but in kind. 


Their particular properties have as yet been very lit. 


tle examined, few experiments having been made 
upon theſe fetid ſubſtances, except by thoſe who 


| have buſied themſelves in ſearching for alchemical 


myſteries in the excremental parts of animals, Whe. 
ther by rectification they all become perfectly ſimilar, 
as volatile Salts do is unknown. | 

Animal Oils differ greatly and obviouſly from the 
vegetable; and even the inflammable matter which 
remains fixed in the black coal left in the diſtillation, 
after the expulſion of all the Oil that the greateſt ve. 
hemence of fire is capable of expelling in cloſe veſſels, 
appears to be different in the two kingdoms, Fixed 
alcaline Salts, calcined with coals, extract a part of 
this inflammable matter, and render it ſoluble along 
with themſelves in water: animal coals have this par- 
ticularity, that when the Alcali has been calcined 
with theſe, the ſolution precipitates from a ſolution of 
green Vitriol the pigment called Pruffian-blue, and 
has different effects on other metallic ſolutions alſo 
from other kinds of alcaline Ley. 


IV. ANIMAL EAR T H. 


ANIMAL ſubſtances, or the black coal re- 
1 maing after the diſtillation of them, on be- 
ing burnt with a ſtrong fire in open veſſels, are diveſt- 
ed of all their volatile and combuſtible matter, and 


(n) Animal Oils of great medicinal actiwity.] It is in conſequence of the 
virtue of the Oil, that volatile animal ſpirits differ as medicines from 
the pure Spirit of Sal ammoniac. In the rectification of animal ſpirits 
for medicinal uſe, the intention is not to purify them wholly from the 
Oil, but to ſeparate the groſſer part, and ſubtilize the reſt, and thus 
bring it towards the ſame ſtate as when the Oil is rectified by itlelf, I 
have repeated the rectification of Spirit of Hartſhorn twenty times ſuc- 


ceſſively, and found it {till to participate of Oil, but of an Oil very dif- 


ferent from what it was in the firſt diftiliations, 
reduced 
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Produfts from Animal Subſtances by Fire, 


reduced into a white earth, The hard parts, as EAur n. 
bones and horns, ſtill retain their original figure 


and inſtead of falling iuto aſhes, like vegetable mat- 
ters, preſerve ſome degree of hardneſs : Hence their 
thorough calcination is more difficult than that of ve- 
getables, the external part of the maſs defending the 
internal from the air. | 

The properties of the earths obtained by this pro- 
ceſs from animal and vegetable ſubſtances have been 
little examined. Thus much however, the experi- 
ments that have been made upon them, are ſufficient 
to demonſtrate, that the earths of the two kingdoms 
are of a quite different nature from one another. Their 
differences are moſt remarkable in their habitude to 
vitrification. . 

The vegetable earth vitrifies with eaſe, and gives 
a green tinge to its glaſs which ſometimes is ve 
beautiful. The animal carth is extremely refractory, 


and is ſcarcely at all to be brought into perfect fuſion, 


in the common furnaces at leaſt, by the moſt 
active fluxes : When mixed with the vegetable earth, 
or with different vitrious fluxes, in ſuch quantity as 
not to prevent the fuſion of the flux, it gives an 
opake milkineſs to the glaſs, like that of fine porce- 
lane, or white enamal; the animal calx ſeeming to 
be only diffuſed through the mals without alteration 
of its form, juſt as it would be diffuſed through water 
by agitation, From this property of animal earths, 
they are employed in the compoſition of milk-white 


SECT. 

(0) Animal earths.} In the animal kingdom we meet with three kinds 
of earth, apparently diſtin from one another. 

1. The earth of the Shells of /ea-fi/bes appears to be nearly of the ſame 
kind with Chalk and the mineral calcarious earths. By calcination, it 
is changed into a true Quick-lime, in ſome reſpects ſtron ger than the 
mineral Limes. Tt diffolves readily and perfectly in the nitrous, ma- 
rine and vegetable acids; but not at all, or only in an inconſiderable 
quantity, in the vitriolie. When previouſly diſſolved in other acids, 
it is precipitated on the addition of the vitriolic, into a_concrete, no 
longer diffoluble in any, and which is found to be finilar to the Seleniiz 
which the mineral calcareous eaiths produce upon the ſame treatment. 
This earth is extremely refraRory in the fice + It does not perfectly vitrify 
(at lealt if its proportion is conſiderable) either with Salts or with me- 
tallic glaſſes ; and in this reſpeR it differs from the calcareous earths of 
the mineral kingdom, Ih 

6 


or porcelane-like glaſſes (o). 
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Insecrs, MON the infinite variety of inſets, gene. 10 


— rated fo abundantly in the different parts of I ge 
| nature, on vegetables, on the bodies of lar. e 
ger animals, in putrid vegetable and animal ſub- WM + 
ſtances, and in the earth; there are few which have 5 
hitherto being chemically examined, or applied to u 
any conſiderable uſes, in medicine or in arts, The the 
principal are, Cantharides, Ants, Earth-worms, Mil. ne 
lepedes, and Cochineal. the 
5 CANTHAKIDEsS are a beautiful kind of bo 
21s, fly or winged inſcct, of a bright, ſhining, greeniſh- tr 
— | 2 Th 
2. The Aſhes of Bones and Horns agree with the preceding in being 
eaſily ſoluble in the nitrous, marine and vegetable acids, and not in the len 
viu iolie, and in their being precipitated by the latter from other acids der 
into a ſelenetie concrete. They agree al'o in their reſiſtance to vitrifica« 6 
tion: I have tried in vain to vitrity them by the addition of other earths, 
as well as of ſalts and metallic giaſi:s : Fulible earthy nitxtures (See the Ta 
firſt part of this work) by which ail the e-rthy and tony bodies I know ton 
of in the mireral kingdom except the precious ones, would in certain 7 
| 28. 1. have been brought into {uſjon, were by the ſame and by 01 
maller proport ons of calcined H-:rtſhorn and of calcined Bones, either tot 
prevented from melting at all, or rendered opak e and milky . . . . The uſu 
difference of theſe eorths from the preceding, and the only difference! 
have obſerved, is, that they are not changeable by fire into Lime; How Ca 
firongly ſoever the earth of Bons and Horns be calcined, it continues por 


Tohpid, and gives no manifeſt impregnation to Water, 

3. The Aſhes of Blood, Skin, and Flip, differ from the earths of the 07 1 
firſt kind in not being convertible into Lime; and from both the fut req 
and ſecond in being diffoluble, readily and pe/feAly and plentifully in a 
the vitriolic acid as well as in the nitrous and marine. In both thele | 
re ſpetts they agree with the incinerated earth of vegetables: They differ the 
from that earth in the nature of the e-mpound which they form with 


the vitriolic acid, the animal earth diſſolving into an auſtere aſtringent 7 
liquor, Pn to an aluminous nature, the vegetable into a bitter 1. 
pw gative one ſimilar to the purging mineral waters. The habitude of can 
this ſpecies of animal earth to vitrification, I have rot tried. ; 5 

The eirth into which animal ſubitances are reſolved by putrefachion ben 
appears to be one and the ſame whatever ſubject it was produced flom; we 
and not to differ ſeuſibly from vegetable mould. It is ind-([yJnvle in tir 
cide, ſomewhat tenacious when moiſtened with water, friable when bill 
dry, and acquires no additional hardneſs in the fire, The habitude of 8 
eilher the veg: table or animal mould to vitrification is not known. 5 


golden 


I i's * e Tt 8 
golden colour with ſome admixture of bluiſh, They 


ill commonly called Spaniſh flies. They are not, 
however, peculiar to that Kingdom : France, ſome 
parts of Germany, and, other countries, produce 
abundance, It is principally in the ſpring, and on 
poplar and aſh- trees, that they are met with, 

The uſual way of killing them is by the ſteam of 
ſtrong or diſtilled Vinegar (p). The flies are put into 
aclean pot, which is covered with a hair-cloth, and 
then inverted upon another pot containing the vinegar 
warmed by a little fire made underneath ; the junc- 
ture of the two pots being cloſely Juted, to confine 
the ſteam. The flies are afterwards thoroughly dried, 
and packed up ſecure from the air. In long keeping, 
they fall by degrees into a greyiſh or browniſh lighe 
powder, and in this ſtate are unfit for uſe, their in- 
trinſic qualities periſhing with their external form. 
The wings are the moſt permanent part, theſe 
remaining entire after the body of the fly has moul- 
dered into duſt, 

Cantharides, when freſh, have a ſtrong fetid ſmell; 
Taſted they make at firſt no impreſſion upon the 
tongue, bur in a little while they diſcover a degree 
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of acr:mony, and a kind of pitchy flavour. Applied 


to the ſkin, they raiſe a bliſter on the part. The 
uſual bliſtering plaſters are compoſed of powdered 
Cantharides and ſome common plaſter, in the pro- 
portion of one part of Cantharides to two, fix, eight, 


or more of the plaſter, according as the compoſition is 


required to be more or leſs active. 
Iaken internally, in the doſe even of a few grains, 
they generally occaſion violent irritation and inflam- 


) Killed by the fleam of Vinegur.] Vinegar ſhovid ſeem not to he very 


Proper tor this aſe, for the fieam which ariſes from it in a gentle heat 
an ſcareely act any otherwiſe upon the inſect than as a watery vapour. 
nous ſpirits, uſed among us Fur the curation of millepedes, appear to 
be the heſt calculated for the cation of Cantharides'alſo, and of other 
ul te, as the colouring ones Kermes and Coccus Polonicus; the ſteam of 
Spirit of Wine, or the liquor itſelf ſprinkled upon them, not only ſoon 
3 the inſects but embalming as it were, and preſerving them from 
ccay. 2 , 
Vor, 1I, þ 2s mations. 


[ 


$22 1 s.x-C. 1. $ 
| CanTHA- mations. They act in a peculiar manner upo 
N kidneys, and the urinary = ſeminal veſſels . the! 
applied onlyexternally as a bliſter to remote parts, the pert 
often affect the bladder, and bring on a difficulty 0 r04 
ain in making water. They are nevertheleſs given in- | 
wardly in ſmall doſes, both with ſafety and advantage kin 
in ſome refractory diſorders, which baffle the force of fee 
medicines of Jeſs activity. Dr, Grœneveld, who was (iſ 
impriſoned, in England, for having ventured toexhi. Ml * 
bit them, publiſhed a treatiſe in defence of his practice the 
and of the utility of the medicine. He employs Cam. h. 
phor for correcting the virulence of the Cantharidies; | 
but for my own part, I ſhould have little dependance 75 
upon that corrector: The beſt remedies againſt the ar 
ill effects of this, as of other ſtimulating drugs, are, Wl 5* 
Milk and expreſſed Oils, Wo: 
The ſtimulating power of Cantharides is aſcribed MI * 
by many to an acrimonious cauſtic Salt. But experi- ix 
ment diicovers in them no ſaline principle of any kind, Wl ** 
till they hive undergone the deſtructive action of fire, - 
By the action of a ſtrong fire, a volatile alcaline Salt Gr 
is producible equally from all animal ſubſtances , 
the ſame Salt, and no other, is obtained from Cantha- I Uf 
rides. It is pretty remarkable, that thoſe who de- wh 
duce the virtue of this inſe& from an imaginary Salt, “* 
employ, for extracting its virtue, not water which 
is the direct and proper menſtruum of Salts, but vi- an 
nous ſpirits ; and thus, in their practice, contradict I we 
their own theory. peat 
Others, in order to account for the ſingular quali- de 
ties of this inſect, have had recourſe to its mechanic M 
ſtructure; to its ſharp, pointed, needled, ſword-like WI <1 
particles, lacerating the parts of animal bodies which WW U 
they come in contact with. The microſcope indeed ( 
diſcovers. ſome ſine pointed filaments on the belly of * 
the fly: But theſe are only hairs, too ſoft and flexi- WJ 
ble to wound or injure the ſkin. Cantharides com- u 
municate all their activity to vinous ſpirits, without I n 
loſing any 1 of their form: Bare pulverization I f. 
deſtroys their ſpicular appearance, A abating . 
their acrimony or cauſticity. It is not by . a 
png 
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heir mechanic ſtructure, bur of their intrinſic pro- 
jerties, that they ſtimulate, licerate and cor- 
r0e. 

If we may be allowed, in analogy to the vegetable 
kingdom, to apply the name of reſinous to that princi- 
e in animal ſubſtances which rectified Spirit of Wine 
diſſolves ; the native principles of Cantharides are, 
z reſinous, gelatinous, and earthy matter, and 
the principle in which their activity ſolely and 
wholly reſides, is the reſin. 

Four ounces of the flies, boiled in water, gave two 
ounces, all but two ſcruples of gelatinous extract: 
after which rectified Spirit extracted twenty-eight 
gains of Reſin, the indiſſoluble earthy teſiduum 
veighing two ounces and one ſcruple. The ſame 
quantity of the flies, treated firſt with ſpirit, yielded 
Ixdrams two ſcruples of reſinous extract; and after- 
wards with water three drams twelve grains of a 
gelatinous one: The reſiduum amounted here to ſix 
(rams more than in the former way of extraction (). 

The reſinous extract is acrid and nauſeous to the 
aſte, and bliſters the ſkin like the fly in ſubſtance 
whilſt the gelatinous matter, freed from the reſinous, 
proves like the earthy part, inſipid and inactive (7). 


) Canitharides with water and ſpirit.) This inſet communicates no- 
fhing of its fine green colour to either of theſe liquors. The watery 
tincture is of a muddy yellowiſh or browniſh, and the remaining fly ap- 
pears to have loſt conſiderably of its beauty, The ſpirituous tincture is 
of a bright yellow, but leaves the Cantharides of brighter and more 


beautiful colours than they were at firſt, 


There are many other animal ſubſtances, that glow with ſuperficial 
colours, which chemiſtry has not been able to ſeparate or extract. The 
coloured ſhells arid furs, and the plumage of birds give out nothing of 
their colours to any known menſtruum. _ * 

7 Celatinaus part inacti e.] Though the activity of the Cantharides 
may be properly laid to reſide in that part which Spirit of Wine diſſolves; 
yet this matter ſeems to be totally extracted by water, as well as by ſpt- 
it, the gelatinous ſubſtance rendering the other ſoluble in water, in the 
ſame manner as the gummy parts of vegetables do the refinous, An ex- 
tat mate by water, an extract made by Spirit, and the flies — 
ng after both proceſſes reduced into fine powder, were applied at te 
lime time to the arm of the ſame perſon : The two extracts bliſtered {a 
fir as could be judged, equally, and as effed ually as Cantharides in fub- 
flince ; The two reſidua were equally inaQtive ; they did notinflame, or 
witate, oi ſenſibly affect the ſkin, in twenty-four hours, 
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CanTHA: In diſtillation, rectified ſpirit brings over little or ng 
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0 , thing : 1 he diſtilled wather has a conſiderable ſhare 


of taſte and ſmell, but exhibits no appearance of Oil. iich. 

I hree ounces of Cantharides diſtilled in a retort in ptete 
an open fire, gave over one ounce of urinous ſpirit, le 
two drams of empyreumatic Oil, and two drams ten Ml 4d 3 
grains of volatile Salt, The Caput Mortuum weighed 
ten drams; and on being calcined and elixated, 
yielded ſcarcely a grain of ſaline matter—lIt is plain 
from this analyſis, that the acrimony and medicinal 
activity of Cantharides can have no dependence on the 
volatile Salt; for we ſhall ſee hereafter, that much 
Jarger quantities of Salt are obtainable from ſubſtan. 


ces entirely inſipid and inactive, as raw Silk, Hair, 
Feathers, &c. | 


II. THE Ax, noted by the naturaliſt for its agility be 
ANTS: and induſtry, and its extraordinary care of its eggs az en 
| they are called, in conveying them into the ſun ſo ve 

elt 


often as he ſhines, and as diligently carrying them off 

upon his diſappearance or on the approach of rain, perf 

affords likewiſe ſome remarkable phaznomena to the by 4 
chemical obſerver, | to U 

Volatile On turning up an Ant-hill in ſpring or ſummer, MW 
acid ſmell. the firſt thing perceived is a ſtrong volatile ſmell, af. cruſ 
fecting the noſe nearly in the ſame manner as Spirit of fora 
Hartſhorn or of Sal ammoniac. This vapour is not, ſe 
however, as ſome have too haſtily affirmed, ſimilar in [ 
quality to thoſe alcaline ſpirits: It is truly of an acid An 

nature, and like the other ſubſtances of that claſs, ſub 

changes the colour of blue flowers, as Violets, Bo- (| 

rage flowers, Sc. to a red. lo ; 

Refnin On ſearching the Ant-hill, we commonly find pieces Cha 
Anil of a reſinous ſubſtance. This was ſuppoſed formerly to im 
poſſeſs peculiar virtues, and diſtinguiſhed by the names I 

of wild Frankincenſe, Sufſtmentum ſylveſire, thus Ger- 
manicum, maſtix & elef/rum formicarum. It looks, 

taſtes, and ſmells, like the common Reſin of the F1ir- 

tree, and in effect it is no other. It is about the roots 

ol old Fir trees that Ants principally lodge; and it 18 

in ſuch lodgements, that the Reſin is principally = 

e With. 
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1. with, For what purpoſe they collect it, I do not Ax vs 
in pretend to know. ; . — 
ae [ examined, in June, above thirty Ant-hills, but Tur feed 
en dd not at that ſeaſon find any of the corn or grain 


* which they are ſaid to lay up ſo plentifully for winter 
d. Wl proviſion. It is not indeed on grain, but on the ſweet 
i: juices of vegetables, and the fleſhy parts of animals 
nal WM that they ſeem to feed. A little Honey or Cheeſe, 
he WM placed near them, will ſoon collect a ſwarm of Ants, 
ich nd by this method they may be catched in great 
in. Wl numbers. They deitroy ſome kinds of Caterpillars 
ir, on trees and on culinary plants. If a Mouſe, Frog, 
or other like animal be placed in an Ant-hill, he will 
ity de devoured in a few days to the bones and liga- 
ments. 
0 Hence we are furniſhed with a method of obtaining , quite 
off MW ſkeletons of thoſe animals, exquiſitely beautiful and ſkeletons 
in, perfect, far ſurpaſſing any thing that can be executed * — 
che by artificial anatomy. The ſubject is for this purpoſe 
o be incloſed in a wooden box, and properly diſtend- 
ier, ed, to prevent the parts from collapling or being 

af. MW cruſhed together by the earth: The box is to be per- 
tof MW forated with a number o Holes, through which the 
not, MW ſects will preſently find their way. 

; The pungent vapour obſerved on ſtirring up an acid of 
Ant-hill, does not proceed from any heterogenous Ants. 
ſubſtances, but from the Ants themſelves. If a par- 
cel of clean, live, vigorous Ants be ſtirred with a rod, 
ſo as to greatly irritate and exaſperate them, they diſ- 
charge a ſimilar acid juice, which may be plainly 
melt and taſted upon the ſtick. If they are thus agi- 
ated and irritated in a veſl-] of water or of Spirit of 
Wine, they impregnate the liquor with their acidity. 

A part of this acid is ſubtile and volatile, a part 
groſſer and more fixed. The firſt ariſes in diſtillation 
with rectified Spirit of Wine, the latter not: U hus, if 
i conſiderable quantity of the ſpirit be gently drawn 
of from the ſpirituous infuſion, the diſtilled liquor 
Wl give ſenſible marks of acidity, but will not be 
ſearſo ſtrongly acid as the remainder z and hence we 
ae enabled to concentrate this animal acid. Water 
+ 4 3 allo 
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Ars. alſo brings over at firſt only the more ſubtile part, but 
Y—if the diſtillation be protracted, the whole of the acid 
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ariſes at length along with the water, as appears from 


the following experiment. 

I diſtilled in a retort without addition two parcels of 
Ants; one conſiſted of Ants from which water had 
been previouſly abſtracted in þalneo mariæ, and which 
had afterwards been exſiccated; the other of freſh 
Ants, Twenty-four ounces of the firſt yielded fout 
ounces and a half of empyreumatic Oil, three ounces 
and a half of urinous ſpirit, two drams and a half of 
concrete volatile Salt, one dram of fixed alcal-ſcent 
Salt, and eight ounces of earth, without giving any 
mark of acidity throughout the whole proceſs. The 


ſame quantity of freſh Ants on the other hand, gave 


over firſt of all eleven ounces and two drams of an 
acid ſpirit, afterwards fix ounces ſix drams of an uri. 
nous one, one ounce and a half of empyreumatic Oil, 
and a dram and a half of concrete volatile Salt : The 
remaining earth weighed nearly three ounces, and 
yielded half a ſcruple of fixed Salt lt is plain 
trom hence, that the acid of Ants is capable of being 
wholly elevated by diſtillagion with water even in bal. 
neo maria. „ | 
The groſs acid is as ſtrong as good Vinegar: It 
changes Syrup of Violets red; efferveſces with alcaline 
Salts and precipitates ſubſtances diſſolved by them 
diſſolves abſorbent Earths, Iron and ſeveral other me- 
tallic bodies. 1 

Mr. Hook obſerves that ſome other inſects which 


are furniſhed with ſtings, as Bees, Waſps, Hornets, 


are furniſhed alſo with an acid juice which they dil- 
charge upon being irritated ; but none yield ſo Jarge 
a quantity as Ants. Ants in their chry/alis or maggot 
ſtate have no acid; no marks of any having been diſ- 
covered on diſtilling a quantity of the eggs. 
Another very extraordinary phænomenon occurred 
in a chemical examination of this inſet. Having dil- 
tilled off ſome rectified Spirit of Wine from a quan- 
tity of Ants, and cohobared the ſpirit upon two or 
NE TOY | r 
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freſh ls, I found ſwimmi the diſtil- Av v 
three frelh parcels, 1 found iwumnming upon the diſti i 


kd liquor, a fine, clear, eſſential Oil. 

Eſſential Oils are extreme rarities in the animal 
kingdom: There are only ſome ſubſtances of the 
unctous kind that yield any thing like one: The Oils 
obtained from theſe are rather thin Fats than true Oils; 
and ſuch as they are, they do not ariſe without a con- 
iderable fire, whilft this Oil came over with highly 
reRified ſpirit in the heat of a water bath. I ſuſpected 
therefore that it was no animal Oil; that it proceeded 
from ſome ſmall bits of wood or of the refinous ſub- 
tance above-mentioned, from which the Ants had not 
been ſufficiently cleanſed. The ſmell and taſte ſcemed 
likcly to determine this; and here again I was ſurpri- 
zed, to find that it had nothing of the pungency or 
heat which accompanies the Oils of Reſins and Woods, 
For further certainty in this point, I made a freſh diſ- 
tillation from Ants very carefully picked, and well 
waſhed with ſpirit : I diſtilled alſo ſome ounces of theo 
Reſin with Spirit, in the heat of a water bath, after 
the ſame manner as the Ants. The Ants yielded as 
before an eſſential Oil, whilſt the Relin gave over ſome 
flavour to the ſpirit, but no viſible Oil, It was now 
evident, that the Oil did not proceed from heterage- 
neous matters adhering to the Ants: But there was 
ſtill a poſſibility that it did not pre-exilt in the inſect, 
When Spirit of Wine is diſtilled with the vitriolic acid, 
an Oil is extricated from the ſpirit : It was poſſible 


that the acid of Ants might have here produced a ſi- 


milar effect. I therefore diſtilled another parcel of 
well cleanſed Ants, with pure water inſtead of ſpirit ; 
The experiment was fully deciſive : I ſtill obtained 
the ſame Oil, a truly animal eſſential Oil (5). 


(s) Effntial Oil and acid of Ant.] Mr. Marggraf, in the Berlin Me- 
moirs for the year 1749, has ziven ſome further obſervations on theſe 
ſingular products, and diſcovered allo another principle in the Ant, no 
lels rare in the animal kingdom, an Oil of the expꝛeſlible kind, ſimilar 
to the expreſſed Oils of vegetables. | 

A quantity of live Ants was put into water, and diftilled in a glaſs re- 
tort with a fire gradually raiſed to ebvullition : In the reccixer was found 
an acidulous liquor, with an eſſential Oil (wimmin ww i, as diſ- 
covered by Neumann. This Oil had a peculiar ſmell, but no burning 
taſte ; Mixed and digeſted with Salt of Tartar, and with iron filings, it 
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Ants have been employed medicinaliy as an ingre- 


dient in baths for weaknels of the nerves, rheumatic, 


paralytic, 


gave no mark of acidity: It totally diſſolved the ſolid Phoſphorus of 

Urine, but without becoming luminous: It united with Spirit of Wine 
that had been diſtilled from fixed alcaline Salt, but did not mingle with 
a ſpirit rectified per ſe. | 

The acid decoction, which remained in the retort, being preſſed out 
from the Ants, there appeared upon its ſurface an o ly matter; the quan- 
tity of which was found, in repetitions of the experiment, to be at leaſt 
an ounce and a half or two ounces from ſix quarts of Ants. This Oil 
was of a reddiſh-brown colour, and ſmelt a litile of the inſect: Ina 
temperate air it appeared fluid and tranſparent, but in a mod tate froſt 
it became thick and opake : Like other expreſſ d Oils, it burnt with a 
wick ; ſwam on water, and reſuſed to min, le with it ; did not unite with 
the moſt highly rectified Spirit of Wine ; did not ariſe in diſtillation with 
water; diſſolved Sulphur by boiling ; formed a plaſter with calx of 
Lead, and a perfect Sope with alcaline Salts, 

The atid decoction, freed from the Oil, was diſtilled in a retort pla. 
ced in ſand ; The receiver was changed as ſoon as the drops came over 
very acid; and the proceſs diſcontinued as ſoon as they hecame empy- 
reumatic. By this means was obtained a liquor both in ſmel and taſte 


highly acid; the thick, black Caput mortuum remaining alſo conſider- 
ably ſo, h 


Properties of the acid of ANTS. 


＋ HE acid of Ants efferveſces with alcaline Salts, both fixed and vo- 
latile. With volatile alcalies it forms a neutral liquor, which (like 
that compoſed of the ſame alcalies and Vinegar) yields no concrete Salt 
in diſtillation, | 
With fixed alcalies it concretes, upon proper exhalation, into oblong 
cryſtals, which deliquiate in the air. The cryſtals, or the ſaturated neu- 
tral liquor uncryſtalized, on being diflilled with a fire incresſed till the 
retort begun to melt, yielded a liquor ſcarce ſenſibly acid, and afterwards 
a ſmall quantity of an urinous and partly ammoniacal liquor. The re- 
maining black matter, diſſolved in diſtilſed wa-er, filtered and evapora- 
ted, ſhot into large cryſtals, of a particular figure, and which did not li- 
quefy in the air, though they were in taſte Hrongly alcaline, effetveſced 
with acids, and had all the other properties by which fixed alcalies are 
diſtinguiſhed, | 
This acid diſſolves, with great efferveſcence, Coral, Chalk, and Quick» 
lime; and concretes with them all into cryſtals, which do not denqui- 
ate in the air, : 
It does not precipitate Silver, Lead or Mercury from the nitrous acid; 
nor Quick: lime from the marine. Hence it appears to have no analogy 
to the marine or vitriolic acids; the firſt of which conſtantly precipitates 
the metallic ſolutions, and the other the earthy. 1 
It does not act upon filings of Silver; but (like vegetable acids) it 
totally diſſolves, by the afſiftance of heat, the calx of Silver precipitated 
from Aqua fortis by Salt of Tartar, 


It does not diſſolve calces of Mercury, (as vegetable acids do) but 
reyives them into running Quickſilver, | 


* 
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paralytic, and other like complaints. Vinous ſpirits, AxTs. 
impregnated by diſtillation with their volatile parts. 
have been applied externally to the ſame purpoſes, and 
likewiſe taken internally, as attenuants, corroborants, 
and aphrodiſiacs. Many other preparations of this 
inſet for the like uſes are deſcribed in the old book 
of pharmacy. | | 
Ants are deſtroyed by ſtrewing a good quantity of Deftroyed, 
uſlaked Lime about their hills: Some make uſe of 
Quichſilver, as a general poiſon te inſets. It is ſaid 
that they fly from Chalk, and from Ants that have 
been burnt ; but on trial, I could not find that they 
did. | 
EARTH WORMS are inhabitantants of moiſt III. 
fat grounds, and are rarely or never ſeen in dry ſands : EA n. 
After rains they come up to the ſurface, to enjoy the T _ 
moiſture, and there they often fall a delicious prey ta 
different kinds of birds (). It is only when the ſur- 


It acts very weakly upon filings of Copper, but perfectly diſſolves Cop- 
per that has been calcined. The ſolution yields beautiful, compact, 
green eryſtals. 

it iſſolves iron filings with violence. The ſolution duly evaporated, 
ſhoots into cryſtals, more readily than that made in diſtilled Vinegar. 

It ſcarcely acts at all upon calees or filings of Tin. 

It does not, according to Mr. Marggraf, corrode filings of Lead; 
but diflolves by the ſſiſtance of heat, the red calx of Lead. The ſolution 
ciyſtallizes into a Saccharum ſaturni— In Mr. Ray's philoſophical letters 
it is ſaid, that Lead put into the acid ſpirit, or fair water together with 
« the an mals themſelves being alive, makes a good Saccharum ſaturni, 
and that this Saccharum on being dittilled © will afford the fame acid 


% ſpirit again, which the Saccharum ſaturm made with Vinegar will not 


* do, but returns an ieflammable Oil with water, but nothing that is 
«acid : And Saccharum ſaturni made with Sp rit ef Verdegris doth'the 
« ſame in this reſpe& with Spirit of Piſmires.“ 

It diſſoſves Zinc with vehemence; and ſhoots upon duly evaporating 
the ſolution, into inelegant cryſtals, not at all like thoſe produced with 
diſtilled Vinegar. | IE: 

t ſrems to have little eff-& upon Biſmuth or Regulus of Antimony, 
either in their metallic form, or when reduced into calces. 

From theſe experiments it appears, that this acid has a great analogy 
with that of Vinegar, though in ſome reſpects it is different. 

(i) Earth-avorms as food for birds,) Mr. de Reaumur propoſes the col- 
lefting of Earth-worms for feeding domeſtic fawls, in the room of grair, 
He computes, that the quantity of Worms lodged in the earth is greater 
than th: ſum total of every kind of grain reaped by men, He obierves, 
that during the whole courſe of the year they make gresteſt part of the 
food of numerous kinds of birds, many of which have in winter ſcarcely _ 
any other reſource ; and that there would ſtill remain enough for the wild 
birds, if we wore to give all our domeſtic fowls no other aliment, 
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EAT A- face of the earth is moiſtened by artificial watering 
WORMS, 4 


— 


8 


by rain, or the dew in ſummer- evenings, that we 
catch them: Some employ for watering the ground a 
decoction of Hemp-ſeed or of Walnut-leaves : The 
Worms have great ſenſibility of any motion of the 


- earth about them from a rude approach, and in the 


twinkling of an eye are ſunk into their holes again, 
They can ſcarcely bear any ſaline ſubſtances, except 
thoſe of the nitrous and urinous kind : A ſolution of 
Vitriol, or of common Salt, or alcaline Ley, poured 
into their holes kills them; but that nitrous and pu- 
trid matters are not offenſive to them, appears from 
their loving dunghills. Their food is the young and 
the corrupted roots of plants. 

Earth - worms are cleanſed for medicinal uſe or che- 
mical experiments, by waſhing, and then ſuffering 
them to creep through coarſe woolen cloths. Unleſs 
haſtily dried, by the heat of the ſun or of common 
fire, they are very apt to putrefy on account of their 
copious ſlimy juice. Moiſtened with Wine or with 
vinous ſpirits to prevent their putrefaction, and ſet in 
a cellar in a wide-mouthed glaſs, they are almoſt 
wholly refolved in a few days, into a ſlimy liquor, 
Stahl ſuppoſes that they are impregnated with a ni- 
trous Salt, which they reccive from the putrid mat- 
ters they live among: When the liquamen or diſſo- 
lution of the Worms is mixed with a little fixed alca- 
line Salt, and after due evaporation ſet by to ſhoot, 
the cryſtals are no other than Saltpetre. 

On digeſting dried Earth- worms in freſh parcels of 
rectified Spirit of Wine, ſo long as they communi- 
cated any tinge to the menſtruum, and then inipil- 
ſating the tinctures together by a gentle heat, I ob- 
tained, from four ounces of the Worms, ſix drams of 
extract: The reſiduum dried and treated with water, 
gave out three drams and a ſcruple. The ſame quan- 
tity of the dry Worms, treated at firit with water, 
yielded one ounce fix drams and a ſcruple; after 
which, rectified ſpirit extracted two ſcruples. So that 
the quantity extracted by water is not only greater 
than by rectified ſpirit, but the collective quantity ex- 


tracted 
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taſted by both menſtrua is greater when water than F an A- 
yhen ſpirit is applied firſt, WORMS, 
We Thirty two ounces of dried Earth-worms, diſtilled — 
12 in a retort without addition, by an open fire, yielded 


he thirteen ounces and a half of volatile urinous ſpirit, 
he one ounce of concrete volatile Salt, and four ounces 
he and a half of empyreumatic Oil: The remainder, 
in. burot in the open air, and elixated with water, gave 


pt an. ounce and a half of fixed alcaline Salt: The 
of WM earthy part weighed fix ounces and a half. If the in- 
ed ſects be putrefied previous to the diſtillation, they 


u- give over almoſt mere phlegm, or only a very little 
Mm Oil and volatile Salt. | / 
nd Farth-worms are ſuppoſed by ſome phyſicians to 
be antiſpaſmodic and diuretic. If caſes where ſuch 
e. medicines are required, they have been given in pow- 
'g der, from fifteen grains to a ſcruple. What medi- 
ls cinal virtues they really poſſeſs, it is not my province 
MN to enquire 3 but whatever theſe virtues may be, it is 
IC jn the fixed and not in the volatile parts that they re- 
th WW fide: The diſtilled water and ſpirit, though greatly 
In recommended by ſome, are entirely inſignificant, as 
lt having no impregnation from the Worms. 
. Earth- worms burnt to blackneſs in a cloſe veſſel, 
l are ſaid to be more ſerviceable in nervous caſes, than 
t. in their natural ſtate, or than ſuch preparations of 
i them as have not ſuffered a like change from fire; 


and ſundry other animal ſubſtances, prepared in the 
. fame manner, are ſuppoſed to acquire ſimilar antepi- 
leptic virtues. Theſe kinds of preparations are not 
f to be conſidered as poſſeſſing any of the ſpecific qua- 
lities of the ſubject from which they were made; but 
as an animal coal, not diveſted of thoſe principles which 
a longer continuance of the fire would have more 
completely formed and extricated from it. The me- 
4 dicinal effects of ſuch a coal, in which the volatile 
Salt is juſt as it were a forming, are not perhaps much 
known, any more than its chemical properties. 
o MILLEPE DES or Woodlice ate oblong inſects, , W. 
commonly as long again as they are broad ; flat and 2s. 
Jbiiſh on the belly; ſame what convex, and of a paler wy 
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MrtLz-or darker brown colour on the back, and indented 
Fb about the ſides like a ſaw. The number of feet, 


* 


though their uſual Latin name Miliep des expreſſes 
their having a thouſand, is only fourteen, ſeven of 
which are on one fide, and as many on the other, 


The back is compoſed of joints like a Lobſter's tail; 


by means of which, the animal contracts itſelf into a 
globular form on being touched, or on the apprehen- 
ſion of any danger. The eggs are white and gliſten- 
ing, like little pearls. 

They are met with in moiſt places, as in cellars, 
about old rotten wood, about water-troughs, under 
timber and. ſtones. that have lain lorg on the ground 
unmoved. Their ſize is different in different places 
and countries : Thoſe found about houſes are larger 


than in the cavities of trees in woods, and thoſe of 


France laiger than thoſe of Germany: The largeſt 


are the beſt, Snakes, Lizards, Frogs and Toads de- 


vour them. 
Watery liquors extract from this inſect, as from the 
foregoing, conſiderably more than ſpirituous ones; 
though the quantity of matter, ſoluble in either, is 
not near ſo large in the Wood-louſe as in the Earth- 
worm. From an ounce of Millepedes I obtained by 
water four ſcruples and fifteen grains of extract, whilſt 
the ſame quantity, treated with rectified ſpirit, gave 
but two ſcrvples and twelve grains. After the ſpirit 
would extract no more, water took up two ſcruples 
and five gains: But the Millepedes that had been firſt 
digeſted with water, gave out to ſpirit only half a ſcru- 
le. The indiſloluble matter, remaining after the 
action of both menſtrua, weighed when ſpirit was ap- 
lied firſt, ſix drams four grains; when water was firſt 
applied, five drams and a half, 

Four ounces of Millepedes, diſtilled in a retort with 
an open fire, gave over ten drams and a half of uri- 
nous ſPirit, three drams and a half of empyreumatic 
Oil, and a ſcruple of concrete volatile Salt: From the 
remaining coal, burnt in the open air, and elixated 
with water, were obtained three ſcruples and a halt of 
fixed alcaline Salt, and two ounces of carth. A little 

| more 
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more volatile Salt may be ſeparated from the ſpirit : IV. 
But the quantity does not, in all, amount to near ſo Mirrz- 
much as Lemery makes it: If no miſtake was made TE „ 
in his experiment, the Millipedes of France muſt be ; 
. different in quality from thoſe of Germany which I 
examined. | : 

It is commonly ſuppoſed that this inſe& contains 
l 4 nitrous Salt, from its living in cellars, and other 
places imagined to be impregnated with Nitre. No 
ſuch Salt, however, is to be diſcovered” by experi- 
ment, either in the Millipedes themſelves, or in the 
earths where they are found, ; 
' Millepedes are celebrated medicinally as reſolvents 
and diuretics z and ſuppoſed to have this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that whilſt they effectually promote urine 
and att-nuate viſcid juices, they occaſion no immo- 
derate heat or exagitation of the humours : It may be 
queſtioned, perhaps, whether this quality is deduced 
from fair experience, or from the conceit of their be- 
ing impregnated, with a nitrous Salt, 

The powder of Millepedes is ſaid to be leſs effica- 
cious than the freſh inlect, or 1ts juice, or an infuſion 
of it in Wine or in vinous ſpirits, Whatever the 
Millepedes may loſe in being dried and powdered, it 
is pretty clear that nothing of their virtue ariſes in 
1 diſtillation ; for neither the diſtilled water nor ſpirit 
have any ſmell or caſte. | 

COCHINEAL is a ſmall, irregular, roundiſh V. 
body, internally of a red colour, It is brought c'iefly * 
from New Spain, and there collected from a plant., 
which is now common in the botanic gardens of Eu- 1 general 
rope, called Opuntia or prickly Pear-tree, * 

It was formerly ſuppoſed to be the entire fruit or 
berry of the tree, wrinkled and ſhrivell-d by drying: 

When the Pear itſelf became known, Cochineal was 
ſuppoſed to be its ſeeds; but it differs greatly from 
theie alſo, as well as from the entire Pear. It is now 
known with certainty, to be not à vegetable but an 
animal ſubſtance; to be a particular ſpecies of inſect, 
produced upon the tree. Acoſta was one of the firſt 
eye-witneſſes of its being an inſect; and Sir Hans 

Sloane, 
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Coch. Sloane, Plumier, and all the later travellers inte 
Ar. America, confirm his account. 
** To what claſs of inſects Cochineal belongs, haz 


been diſputed z ſome affirming that it has fix feet, 
and no wings, and reſembles a Bug; others, that it 
has four wings, and is a ſpecies of Scarabæus or Lady- 
bird; others, that like ſeveral kinds of Caterpillar 

and Worms, it has neither wings nor feet; and others, 
that it is an inſect in its imperfect or chryſalis ſtate, 
incloſed in a pelliele or huſk. All theſe opinions are 
in part true: The Cochineal inſect, like many others, 
goes through a variety of forms; though the rich 
red colour, for which it is valued, it poſſeſſes only in 
one of them. On examining carefully ſeveral hundred 
weights of Cochineal as brought to us, I have ſeen 
ſome grains in all the ſtates above-mentioned, 

In its advanced ſtate, it is a ſmall ſcarabæus, ot 
ſheath-winged inſect with ſix feet: The body is 
roundiſh, hemiſpherical on the upper part, flat un- 
derneath, full of circles or rings, of a blackiſh-brown 
colour: The covers of the wings are red, with a ye!- 
low ſpot on each. The ſcarabæus depoſites on the 
leaves of the Opuntia, ſmall eggs, from each of 
which comes forth a little inſect, reſembled to a Flea 
or Tick. When this increaſes, it looks like a Worm 
or Caterpillar, with ſix ſmall feet, ſcarcely to be ſeen, 
on the forepart of its body: It crawls among the 
leaves, and chuſes ſuch ſituations, where it may be 
beſt ſecured from rain and other inclemencies of- wea- 
ther. After theſe have attained to their full growth, 
they contract themſelves, and at the ſame time be- 
come redder and redder : A pellicle is formed all over 
them, and they adhere motionleſs, as if fixed with 
Glue, upon the leaves, which now look as if covered 
with fine red berries, This ſtate continues about ten 
or twelve days, when the huſk opens, and diſcovers 
a winged ſcarabæus again, which has very little of the 
deep red colour of the Maggot or chryſalis. The ſca- 
rabæus lays its eggs, and then ſucceed the ſame 
transformations as before, 
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Great care is taken in the preſervation and curation Cocui- 
of theſe valuable inſets; in defending them from *r. 
nin, cold, heat, from being preyed on by birds, &c. — 


n houſing them at certain ſeaſons, and in collecting 
nd drying them for uſe : The particular methods, 
followed for theſe purpoſes, are not certainly known. 


The inſect is doubtleſs collected in its red imperfe& 


Maggot-ſtate ; and hence the grains of Cochineal, as 
brought to us, have rarely any appearance either of 
feer or wings: If taken whilſt ſome of them are till 
cawling about, or if the collection is deferred till 
ſome of them are transformed into winged ſcarabæi, 
the quality of the Cochineal is debaſed in proportion 
to ſuch admixture. Some report, that the berries, 
25 they are called, are taken off from the leaves by 
means of certain inſtruments; but how the ſkins or 
huſks are ſeparated, we have no account. In the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 193, it is ſaid, that 
: ſmoky fire is made on the wind ward- ſide of the 
tree; and that the inſects, killed by the ſmoke, fall 
ſpontaneouſly or are eaſily ſhaken off, upon linen 
ſheers ſpread underneath, and are afterwards dried in 
the ſun, Ruieſcher mentions three ways of killing 
them ; one by hot water, which renders them brown 
on the outſide ; another, on hot iron ſhovels, which 
ſcorch them to a blackiſh hue; and the third in ovens, 
where they acquire aſh-coloured variegations. Others 
report, that after they have been killed by the ſteam 
of hor water, hot aſhes are ſtrewed upon them, and 
that the white colour is owing to theſe : There is no 


probability of this; for I have myſelf taken ſeveral 
of the grains out of their external involucrum or huſk, 


and found them naturally ſtreaked with white; be- 
ſides that this, whiteneſs is greater than that of aſhes, 
and is not to be rubbed off, as aſhes externally adhe- 
ting would be. ; 

Freſh Cochineal loſes in drying about two thirds of 
its weight: I have made the experiment with from 
three to four pounds, which by drying were reduced 
to ſixteen and eighteen ounces. The 
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Cocnt- 


; NEAL. 


Different 
ſorts. 


grains, and ſmall or broken ones: The firſt are call. 


n 
The dried Cochineal is ſorted into large entire 


ed by the Spaniards Grana, the latter Granilla, In 
trade four ſorts are diſtinguiſhed, Meſteque, Campeſ. 
chane, Tetreſchale, and Sylveſter ; of which the firſt js 
accounted the beſt and the laſt the worſt: The three 


former are named from the places where they are pro. 


Analyſis. 


with rectified ſpirit, yielded two drams two ſcruples 


duced ; the latter, from its being found wild, with. 
out any culture, The differences in the cultivated 
Cochineal are very conſiderable, depending partly 
upon the climate and ſeaſon, partly upon the cura. 
tion, and partly upon the ſpecies of plant. | 

The fruit of the Opuntia itſelf is of a red colour, 
and is ſaid, when eaten, to tinge the urine red : Thoſe 
ſorts, whoſe fruit is of the deepeſt red colour, are 
obſerved to produce the fineſt Cochineal. Sir Hans 
Sloane diſtinguiſhes the beit ſpecies by the name of 
Opuntia maxima, folio oblongo rotundo majore, ſpinulis 
obtuſis mollibus & innocentibus obſito, flare ſtriis rubris 
variegato, the very large Opuntia, with an oblong 
roundiſh large leaf, beſet with ſoft blunt harmlels 
ſpines, and a flower variegated with red ſtreaks, In 
the Memoirs of the French Academy for the year 
1714, another ſpecies is preferred, namely, that 
called by Tournefort Opuntia major validiſſimis ſpinis 
five aculeis munita, the greater Cpuntia armed with 
very ſtrong {pines cr prickles. 

The beſt Cochineal is ſomewhat heavy, or at leaſt 
not very light, moderately compact, clean, dry, of 
a gloſſy ſurtace, of a dark blackiſh red colour on the 
outſide, with white ſilver-like ftreaks. Chewed, it 
finges the ſpittle of a deep browniſh-red colour, and 
impreſſes a kind of faint not agreeable taſte, When 
thoroughly dry, it has no ſmell ; when moiſt, a ſome- 
what muſty one, 

A tincture drawn from powdered Cochineal by di- 
geſtion with water, was very gelatinous : Out of four 

rams of Cochineal, one dram remained undifſolved, 
and the extract obtained by evaporating the liquor 
weighed three drams. The ſame quantity, digeſted 


and 
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and a half of extract, or half a ſcruple leſs than with Cocar- 
vater; the reſiduum being half a ſcruple more. The N t 
ſpi ir, drawn off by diſtiflation, was found to have c. 
received no change; the diſtilled water had greateſt 
part of the muſty ſmell of the inſect. | 
The tiacture of Cochineal by itſelf is of a much Colour ex- 
weaker red colour than when certaia ſaline additions traftedand 
we employed: Volatile alcalies in particular not only '"P*9**0- 
render the colour deeper. and richer, bur at the ſame 
time incline it rather ro a purple than to a pure red ; 
vailſt acids brighten, and if their quantity is large, 
deſtroy it. The ſpirituous tincture is of a finer-red 
than the watery, I have made eighteen other expe- 
nments with different ſaline liquors and ſolutions, 
but as nothing very remarkable was obſerved, I ſhall 
not relate them here. 
An ounce of Cochineal, diſtilled in an open fire Analyſis 


ris very gradually and cautiouſly increaſed, gave over ? fite. 
ng firtt two ſcruples and three grains of mere phlegm, 
ls ten our Icruples of an urinvus ſpirit, and fifteen 
In drops of an oily ſpirit, followed by twenty-two grains 
ar Wl cf volotile Sa t, and five ſcruples two grains of em- 


at pyreumatic Oil: The Caput mortuum weighed two 
is drams two ſcruples, and yielded five grains of a fixt 


th WW lixivial Salt. 
Cochineal has been ſuppoſed to poſſeſs ſome medi- Us. 


iſt cinal virtues, but its principal ule is as a colouring 
of drug. It is with this inſect, that ſeveral of the red 
1c W-tinftures, waters and ſpirits of the ſhops are tinged ; 


it chat ſcarlets and fiery reds are dyed upon ſilk and 
d WW voollen; that Spaniſh wool uſed for a fucus, and 
n ſome kinds of the red Turofol rags, are ſtained ; that 
2. Carmine, and ſome other fine red lakes, are prepared 

for the painter. The preparation of Carmine is de- 
[- ſcribed by Homberg in the Hiſtory of the French 
r Academy publiſhed by du Hamel, pag. 345. but the 
l, Chouan and Autour, mentioned there, are now omit- 
r ted This drug is extremely rich in colour: 
1 Boyle informs us that a ſingle grain, extracted by Spi- 
$ Vor. II. 2 rit 
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Cocni- rit of Urine, gave a red tincture to 125000 times it 


. boiled with A proper quantity of Cochineal in fie porvier, 


Irrsee. T- 8 


quantity of water (4). 
(u) Hiflory of Cochineal as a dh ing drug.) Cochineal, infuſed or boiled 


in water, imparts a crimion tincture, inclining to purple. After the 
more ſolubſe parts have been got out by hght infuſion or coction, the 
tinQtures extracted from the remainder by ſucceſſive freſh parcels of wa. 
ter, have more and more of a purple hue. Woolſen cloth, prepaied by 
boiling with a little Alum and Tartar, acquires a crimſon dye on being 


The beau y of crimſon, as Mr. H-llot obletves, (from whoſe Art d 
teindre, great part of the reminder of this article is ext1aCt-d) is to in- 
cline as uch as poſſible to the gridehn, or to be extremely deep. Fixed 
alcaiine Salts give the deſirable deepneſs, but tarriſh the c6lour and di- 
miniſh its luſtre. Volatile alcalies have th: ſame goud eff & as the fixed, 
without their bad one; but tne great volatility of theie Salis occalions 
them to be ſo plentifuil» diſſipated from the hot liquor, that a very large 
quantity would be neceſſary to effect ually anſwer the pw poſe. Mi. Hel. 
lot, however, has diſcoveied a method of applying them to good advant. 
ave: The cioth, Aly ed crimlon in the uſual manner, is dipt in a ſolution 
of a little $4] ammoniac'; and as ſoon as the liquor grows moderately 
warm, a quantity of Pot aſh, equal to that of the Sa! ammoniac, is thrown 
in: The volatile alcali of the Sal ammoniac is inſtantiy ext1icated, and 
communicates to the cloth the brijliancy an deepneſs required. 

A ſmall quantity of the vitriolic ac'd, dropt into a decoction of Co- 
chineal, changes it to a purpie: On adding more and more of the acid, 
the quot becomes fl-ſh- coloured, and at laſt colow leſs. Spirit of Nitre, 
in like manner gradually dropt in, firſt inchnes the colour to yellow, 
then turns it quite yellow, and at laſt almoſt deſtroys it; the acid diffol. 
ving or attenuating the colouring particles, ſo as to render them indi(- 
tinguiſh ble by the eye. 

Solution of Tin in Aqua regis heightens the colour into a ſcarlet, 
more oi leis fi-ry, that is blen-led with more or leſs of a yellow hue, in 


proportion to the quantity of the ſolution : The liquor, thus heightened, 


communicates its own ſcarlet colour to woollen cloth prepared by boil- 
ing with Tartar. 

Other metallic ſolutions have not this effect. Zinc diſſolved in Spirit 
of Nitre, changes the red of Cochineal to a fl ty violet: Solution of 
Biſmuch in Spirit of Nitre, diluted with an equal quantity of water, 
and dropt into a decoction of Cuchineal, produced on prepared cloth dipt 
therein a very beauriful and lively turtle. grey A. ſolution of Copper in 
Spirit of Nite, undiluted, gave a diity crimſon: Solution of cupelled S l. 
ver, a ſomewhat tawuy Cinnamon colour: Solution of Gold, a kind of 
mu bled cheſnut, the cloth appearing as if compdſed of Wool of d fferent 
colours : Soluijon of Mercury 10 Spirit of Nitre, nearly the fame : Tinc- 
tare of Biſmuth ore in Spirit of Nitre, a purple almoſt violet, as beau- 
tiful as if the Cochineal had been, applied upon cloth previouſly dyed of 
a ſky-blue. Vitriolated Tartar deftroyed the red colour of the Cechineal, 
and produced a grey, though the ingredients of that Salt, ſeparately, 
have a different effect. | 

The dyers are (z14 to prepare their ſolution of Tin for ſcarlet, by 
pouring upon the metal a quantity of Aqua fortis diluted with water; 
with the addition ſometimes of a little Nitre, which is ſuppoſed to con- 

rinue ſomewhat to the uniformity of the colour. We have formerly 
ſeen that Aqua fortis does not perfectly diſſolve this metal; and 
what it does diſſolve at firſt, it ſoon depoſites again, in form of a 
thick mucilage ; the clear liquor retaining ſcarcely any thing of the me- 
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tal, The proper menſtruum of Tin is Aqun regia, or a mixture of the Cocni- 
pitrowe ici -ither with the marine, or with neutral Saits containing it, gran 
as commen Salt and Sal +mmoniac, If eight ounces of Spirit of Nire ; 
be di unted with an equal quantity of water, and hilf an ounce of Sal — 
zmmomize and two drams of Nire diff lved in the mixture; the men- cf 
trum fo prepared will d ſſolve, and k-ep diſſolved, about an ounce of 
Tin, provid-d the metal be previoufly reduced into grains gr ſmall parts, 
and very |» ſuiely drovt into the I:quor, gin by grain, waiting till one 
is df ved neff re another is put in. This ſolution depolites no Mucilage: 
It b comes indeed opike and milky in the great heats of ſummer, but, 
in cold weather it reſumes ts junpidneſ and tranſparency ; and even in 
its m1 cy Hate, (Mir. Hellot ſays, it s found to antwer as weil in every 
re pet for dying carlet as when it is traniparent 3 whillt th- ſolutions 
ma een the common manner, when onee they have grown thick or 
op:ke, »hich they do in a day or two ur leſs, cannot be employed at all 
for ha' vie. | 
Wo.llen cloth requires, for being dy+d ſcarlet, about one ſixteenth 
its wiaht of Cochincal 5 a part of which is uſed along with the Tartar 
in the preparatory hquor, from which the c'oth receives a lively fl:ſh- 
colour; and the reit tor finiſhing the dye; a ſuttabie quantity of the ſo- 


10 
uy Jution ef Tin eing dc in b th decoſions, 
wn The ec -Pper vell is, employed ſor ine dying of other colours that re- 
ind qu're boi'ing, are Je(s proper for ſcarlet; the acid hquor being apt to 
diſſolve + part of the Copper, Which preci, nt des a proportt nable quan- 
ba tity of the Pin, and deadens the cou and Rains the cloih. Tin veſſe's 
id, are commonly made uſe of, and ate undoubtedly the moit fafe and cer- 
re, tain: Tier expentivene(s however, and tne gat precaution neceſſary 
w, to keep them from melting, have induced ſame of the French dyers to 
ol. ſearch for means of making the proce's fucc-ed in Copper ones: By 
iſ. k-eping the coppers extremely clean, and cor finng the cluth in a net fo | 
as nut to touch the lides, they are {2:4 ty have produced icarlets ſcarcely, J 
et, if a all, inferior to thoſe dyed in Tin vn ſlels. . 
in The (carler proves darker or of a m re ficry orange colour, according 
d, as the {olution of Tin is uſeden {na ler or larger quantity. Hence too 
ile great Jarkneis is eahly remedied by adding more of the ſolution ; the 
cloth being previouſly taken ont, and the additional acid mix-d tho- aa 
rit reu;hly with the liquor before it is put in again. Scarlet which has too 
of muc' fire is darkened by paſſing it th. ough warm water; and if the ex- 
er, ceſs is greater than this can remedy, by diffolving in the wate# a little * 
pt Alum; but the injury which an over-proportion of the acid ſolution docs e 
in . tothe cloth, is irtem-diabſe. 
ils Some of the French dyers give fire to their ſcarlets, without any inju- 
of rious quantity of the acid, by the addition of a yellow drag, Turmeric 
nt but the luſtre which the Tum ric gives, like the dye of Turmeric by it- a 
* ſelf, ſoon per ſh s. It is obſervable that the ſcarlet dye is only tup-rft- 
u- cial, the internal part of the cloth b ing white: When yellow diugs are 
of added, they do not make the ſc:rlet fink, but fink themſelves through | 
l, the whole ſubſt:ince of the cloth, and thus are readily diſcovered upon 1 
7 cutting. 
All urinous and alcaline ſubſtances ſain ſcarlet to a crimſon, by de- 
y Aroying the effect of the aci1 : If (carlet cloth be boiled in alcaline Ley, 
; it becomes firſt crimſon, then purpiiſh, and on continu og the coction * 1 
1 gives out the whole of its coluur to the l quor ; from wiiich the colour- * 
7 ing matter may be precipitated, by afding a ſolution of Alum, into a 2 
d eri n ſon lake. Hence in pure country ir, ſcarlet retains its luſtre * N 
a much longer than in large cities where alcaline and urinous vapours are * 
bs more abundant, The dirt of roads, and ſundry ſubſtances of the acrid , * a 
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Cocur- kind, leave yo ſtain in ſcarlet, if the pirt be waſhed im mediately with 


NEAL. 
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pure water and a white linen cloth. It the dirt is ſuffered to dry, a black. 
iſh violet (pot will remain, which can be taken ont only by mild vegeta- 
ble acids, as Vineger, Citron-juice, a warm dilute (olution of white 
Tartar, or four bran-water : If theſe acids, however, be not applied 
with a good dral of addr-(s, whi:tt they take out the blackiſh Rain, the 

leave a ye low one, by diſſolving the colouring particles of the Cochineal 
jiſelt. | 

It is obſervable, that if a piece of ſcarlet he boiled in the liquor by 
which cloth is prepared for receiving this dye, it loſes immediately great 
pert of iis colgur; which, if freſh pieces of white cloth are boiled along 
with it, will be imbibed by them, and equally diſtributed among them 
all. After the bo:ling has been continued about an hour, it will be dif. 
ficult to diſtinguiſh that which had been lcailzt from thole which were 
white. | * 

After all the common proceſſes of dying with Cochineal, there is 
found at the bottom of the veſſals a. conſiderable quantity of a deep b own- 
coloured ſediment. This is found, when ſolution of Tin has been uſed 
in the dye, to contain a calx of Tin, from which the Tin may be reco- 
vere, though ſomewhat difficultly, by fuſion with inflammable ſub. 
ſtances, | 

The reſt of the ſed\ment ppears to conſiſt of the impurities of the 
Tartar, and the'grofler parts of the powdered Cochineal. The liznter 

animal matter being waſhed off with water, dri-d, ground on a marble 

with an equal quantity of cryſtals of Tartar into an impalpable powder, 
and then put into water with a little Alum; a piece of white cloth, 
boiled in this liquor for three quatters of an hour, acquired a very beau- 
tifu! crimſon dye, 

This xperiment evinces, that by reducing Cochineal into a powder of 
moderate fineneſs as commonly practiſed, we do not gain all the advant- 
age which this valuable commodity is capable of yielding. If the Co- 
chineal, after the uſual pulverization, be mixed with one fourth its weight 
of pure dry cryttals of Tartar, and the mixture levigated into a powder 

*eally impilpable, the ſaving, in the Cochineal, whether for the crim- 
ſon or the ſcarlet dye, will he, according to Mr. Hellot, about one part 
in four. Though no Tartar is u'ually employed in the red or dying li- 
quor, tne quantity here duected does no injury; it appeared on trial, 
that the colour was rather tlie more fol d for it. In the preparatory li- 
quor, the quantity of Tartar miy be diminiſhed proportionab y to that 
contained in the powder. 

The wild Cochineal or Sylveſter is greatly inferior to the fine ſort called 
ſimply Cochineal : Four parts of the former have no greatei effect in dy- 
ing than one of the latter. Nor does the Sylveſter anſwer, in general, 
ſo well as the other, in 1egard to the beauty of the colour, particularly 


for icarlet. 
Th BAER M01 F 


Ermes grains, ſo called, are roundiſh bodies about the ſize and 
ſu pe of a pea, containing under a firm reddiſh-brown ſkin, a great 
number of (mall particles of a deeper red colour: found adhering in 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, to the branches and leaves of the ſcarlet 
Oak, ex aculeala coc iglandliſera C. B. A (mall inſet, le(s than a Mil- 
let feed, fixes itſelf po the tree in the beginnieg of March, and is by 
degrees diſtended into this form: The budy of the inſect becomes the 
buſk vr nidus, and the red particles are its eggs. | 7 
The Kermes grains are cured for exportation, by drying them on li- 
nen cloths; ſome ſtrong Vinegar being previouſly ſprinkled upon them 
to prevent the excluſion of eggs, or kill ſuch of the inſccts as pr = 
ready 


I 


a red powder, which in ſome places, particularly in Spain, is ſeparated 
fom the huſks by a ſicve: The huſks are thin formed into balls, and a 
proportionable quantity of the powder put into the middle of each. 
Freſh Kermes yields upon expreſſion a red juice, of a light pleaſant 
ſmell, a d a hitter:ſh, rough!th, ſomewhat pungent taſte : This, made 
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already hatched. In drying, the eggs and young animalcules fall into KERuES. 
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into a ſyrup with Sugar, is brought from the South of France for medi- 


cinal uie, and hel! to be mildly reftringent and corroborant, 

The dry grains impart the ſame ſmeil and taite, and a deep red clour, 
both to watery and ſpirituous liquors: Both tinctures retuin their colour 
on being inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of extracts; nor do they loſe any 
thing conſiderabſe of their taſte, but the watery loſes alk its ſmell. 

Woollen cloth, prepared with Alum and Tartar, acquires, an being 
boiled with dry Kermes berries, a durable deep red colour, called ſcarlet 
in grain from the Kermes having been formerly ſuppoſed to be the grain 
or ſeed or the tree, and Venice ſcarlet from the greateſt quantit'es having 
been dyed there. This colour wants the luſtte and fire of the Cochineal 
ſcarlet now in vogue, but in return is far more permanent, not ſubje& to 
be ſtained by dirt or acrid I'quors, and when ſpotted with greaſe may be 
cleaned again without injury to the colour. | 

Mr. Hellot obſerves, that the figured cloths to be ſeen in the old ta- 
piſtries of Bruſſels and the other manufactures of Flanders, which have 
ſcarce loſt any thing of their liveline(s in ſtanding for two hundred years, 
were all died with this ingiedient:; That nevertheleſs Kermes is at pre- 
ſent entirely in diſuie among the European dyers, though ſaid to be 
commonly employed in the L-vanti, and export*d thither fm Marſeilles 
in conſiderabſe quantities: That when the Kermwes icarlet (now called 
an ox - blood culour) is wanted for tapiſtiies, @c. our dyers endeavour to 
imitate it with Cochinea!; that as the colour :s d fficultly hit with Co- 
chineal alone, they generally add a portion of Br zi|-wood ; and that 
the dyes thus produced, though at firſt more vivid than they ought to be, 
often loſe their luſtre before a year is at an end, and turn white and 
grey in an extraordinary manner: That Kermes might be again intro- 
duced to very good advantige, as its colour 18 of the moſt durable Kind; 
and as ſundry thades are obtainable from it with leis trouble and expence 
than from other drugs. «yp 

The ſame author has given a great number of exp:riments upon Ker- 


mes, with different Salts and metallic ſolutions, The prine pal of theſe 


are as follows, | | 


On adding to decoddion of Kermes a ſmall quantity of ſolution o 


Tin, the dark colour of the liquor is immediately brightened, and pre- 
Sins woollen dyed therein inclines,more to the orange than with the 

ermes alone, With this improvement of the colour, it receives the 
imperfections, though not all the beauty of the Cochineal ſcarlet ; all 
alcaleſcent ſubitances ſt1ining the cloth, that is deſtroying tie effect of 
the acid ſolut ion. 

Kermes w th Creme of Tartar and as much of the ſolution of Tin as 
is employed for the Cochineal ſcarlet, (without any Alum, dyed un- 
prepared cloth of an extremely vivid Cinnamon colour. On dipping the 


clo h in a ſolution of Alum, a part of the red reappeared, but was not 


beautiful, 

With Creme of Tartar, ſolution of Tiv, and Alum in larger quan- 
tity than the Tartar, this drug gives purpliſh colours, which vary ac- 
cording to the proportions of the ingredients. 1 

If vitriclated Tartar be ſubſtituted to the Alum and Tartar; and if 
after the Kermes has been boiled in a ſolution of a ſmall quantity of this 


— 
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Coccus. Salt, the fluff be boiled in this mixture for about an hour, the dye proveg 
; a beautiful k nd of grey, io which the r<d 18 line percerved, 
Glaubers Salt employed along with Kermes entivety {oft y its red. 
neſs, and rome an earthy grey colon This dye 's very peri habl-, on 
account of the particular niture of the la ie tonſtan © by ass of 
which the tinging particles are app 1-d 5 ior Giauh-re valt diflloly ; eehly 
in cold water, and falls into a powder in the ſun' new Das whtus 
* in all dyes; thule drugs which atford mot duiabic colours with 
artar and vitnolated } «rtar, give very priiſh«lie ones wirh the more 
diſſoluble and e lcigable S4)ts; 

Green and blu Vin io, ſubſtituted ſcparately to Alum, but taken in 
conjunction with Creme of Tartar, dettioy I'k-wilc, or conceal tie red 
colour of Kermes, when in thele two experimenis has the lane effect 
with Gall“, for it precipitates he Iron of the green Viniiol which tiuges 
the cloth of a bright grey, and the Copper of the biue which gives a 
kind of olive dye. It 'ik-wiſe give an vhive dye with ſolution of Cope 
per made in Aqua fortis; a certain mark, that it poſiefſ:s, like Geils, 
an aſtringent precipitating quality, It is probably the aftringency of 
Kermes that renders its dyr ſo dmrable; for all the barks, wouds, ruots 
and other ſubſtances that are altiingent, yielu perinanent colours. 

White V:triol, employed with cryſtals af Tartar, changes the red co- 
Jour of Kermes into a violet. A tinfture of Biſinu h- ore in Spirit of 
Nite, and a ſolution of Biimuth itfelt made le:ſucrely in four times its 
weight of Sprit of Nute dilut-d with an equal quantity of water, gave 
allo a violet dye upon white eloth, 


VI. COCcUs POLONICUS. 


COceue Polonicus is the egg of an inſect, about the fiz- f » Coriander 

ſced, of a purple-brown colour on the ou ſide and full of a blood- 
d ju ce; found adhering to the upper part of the roots of a ſpecies of 
Kanot-giaſs called Polygonum cocciferum, Polonian knawel. It is met 
with in great abundance in walle ſandy grounds in different parts of 
Poland, particularly in the Ukrain. ; 

fees — to B-rnhardus a Bernitz (in the Ephemerides nature curiqo- 
rum. dec. 1. an. 3-9 the peaſants take up the plant about midſummer, 
by means of a ſm I concave ſpade or dibble, and having picked off the 

+ berries as they are called, replace it in the ground, with ſurpriſing cile- 
rity and addreſs, The Coccus, cleaned from the earth by fitting, is 
dried in a warm room or by the ſun's heat; ſome Vinegar or vety cold 
water being ſprinkled on, to prevent the excluſion of the, inſets, Some - 
times the red matter is {eparated from the ſkins and formed into balls by 
gentle preſſure, ſo as not to ſhed or waſte the colouring juice. 

The ſame author relates, that the Turks and Armenians, who pur- 
chaſe the Coccus from the Jews in Germany, employ it for ftaining 
woo!, hair, leather, and the manes and tails of their horſes, red: That 
the juice mixed and extracted with Citron or Pomegranate juice, or with 
Wine, is in daily uſe among the Turkiſh ladies, for flaining the ends of 
their fingers and toes : That formerly the Dutch dyers mixed their Co- 
chineal with one half of Coccus Polonicus both for ſcarlets and for 
ccimſons ; That a 1infture of the Coccus extracted with Citron juice, or 


the painters, particularly in Ruſſia: That with whiting it yields a crim- 
{on lake equal to that prepared from Cochineal or ſcailet cloth: That 
he ſaw an excellent Carmine made from it by a particular perſon at Pa- 
ris, which was ſold for three guineas (tribus aureis) a dram: And that 


the red Spaniſh paper and wobl, ſo much in uſe at the toilettes * = 
| ; ie 


a certain Lixivium, with AJum-ard a little Gum arabic, was uſed by 
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French and Spaniſh ladies, receive their colour from the juice of this PuRPLE 
drug. |  Fism. 


The trade in this commodity has nevertheleſs been for a long time very 
incorfiderable: Among us, the Coccus is at preſent ſcarcely otherwiie 
known than by name. Mr. Hellot informs us, that having procured ſome 
from Dantzick, for trial as a dying drug, it came dearer than Cochi- 
neal, as it did not afford one fifth ſa much colour as that American in- 


— 


ſe& does; and that be never could by any means obtain from it a ſearlet 


dye, nor any other than lila-, fleſn colours and crimſonus, more or leſs 
lively. Mr. Marggraf obſerves, in the Berlin Memoirs, that this inſect 
contains, like Ants, an expreſſible Oil; that this principle is the cauſe 
of the failure of thoſe who have employed it in dying; and that means 
may be found of preventing the ili effects of the oily matter, For my 
own part, I have had no experience of it. 8 


, 3... 


THE precious Ty rian pu-ple of the ancients was procured from a 
ſh-11-fiſh- of the Huccinum or Wiilk kind: A mall vein found in 
the body of the animal, though coluurlels itfeif, communicated the ad- 
mired dye. | | 
Towards the end of the laſt century, the ſame fort of fiſh was diſco- 
rered in plenty on lome of tlie thorrs of Ireland, on thaſe of Somerſet- 
ſhire, and the oppoſite ones of douth Wales; and fome perſons made 
conſiderable profit by marking linen with its juice, of a fine durable 
crimſon colour, | ; 
The ſhell, which is confiderably hard, is broke by a ſmart blow, with 
cue not to cruſh the body of the fiſh within. Atter picking off the 
hroken pieces, there appears a white vein or relervoir, lyinsz tranſveriely 
in a little furrow near the head. This being carefully taken out, and 
characters drawn with it, or its viſcid juice ſqueezed, upon linen or fi]k, 
the part zcquires immediately on being expo ed to the ſun, pale yel- 
lowiſh- green, which quick iy deepens into an emerald green, then changes 
to a blue, and at |. |& to + five purplich red. If the c:oth be now waſhed 
wich (calding wates and Sope, and laid again in the tun, the colour 
changes to a beautiful crimſon, wich ſuffers no further alteration from 
ſun or air, or Sope, or Alum, or alcaline Leys, or any of the ſub- 
ſtances uſed for A the purmanency of colours, . 
The juice of the Purple Frſh receives no colour itlelf, and communi- 
cates none to ſilk or liven, without expoſure to the ſun. It ſuems to be 
the |1gh1, a d not the heat of the ſun, that calls forth the tinEture ; for 
when the cloth is covered with thin opake bodies, Which trauſmit heat 
without light, no colour is produced, while traoſparent ones give no 
impediment to its production. The juice itſe'f, in clole glaſs veſſels, be- 
comes preſenily purple in the fun. The light of culinary fire, concen- 
trated by convex glaſſes and concave mirrors, has no effect. The ſuc- 
ceſſion of colours is beſt obſerved when the ſun is low and his action 
weak ; at noon in ſummer they are lo quick as not to be eaſily diftin- 
guiſhed. See the Philotophical Tranſ.ttions, Na 178, and the Memoirs 
of the French Academy for the year 1736, and 1711. 8 
Mr. Reau mur intorms us, in Fon Memoirs for the year laſt mentioped. 
that on ſome of the French coalls he found great numbers of ſmall el- 
liprical ſpheroidal bodies adhering to the rocks by a ſhort fem hike ſruits, 
and that the purple files were commonly accumulated plentifully about 
theſe. On examining theſe bodies, he found them to be veſieles filled 
with a liquid of the ſame quality with the juice of the fiſh, but leſs vit 
cid, and of conſequence mote readily ſpreading upon the linen, He 


lulpe&s them to be the eggs of ſome lea fiſh, perhaps of the rouge 
| i 
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HORNY PARTS of ANIMALS, 


Y horny parts we underſtand thoſe, which are 
d. y and hard, and in tome degree flexible, very 
conſiderably fo when heated, and ſo coheſive 
as not to be at all pulverable in a mortar; whether 
produced upon the forehead; or on the feet of anl. 
mals. I he genera! name of the claſs might be taken 
indeed with greater propriety from the productions 
of the feet; tor the hoofs and claws and nails of all 
animals are of this kind, but ſome horns are not. 
The horns of the Khinoceros and the Ox are of the 
truly horny kind, but thoſe of Hart are of the bony, 

THE Rutixoceros is ſo called from pw a noſe, 
and xipac a horn; the horn or horns being placed, not 


was where,thuſe of other animals are, but immediately 


above the noſe, betwixt the eyes. The Rhinoceros 
is a very large, fierce quadruped of prey; an inhabi- 
tant of woods and deſarts in different parts of Aſia 
and Africa. He has very little hair, but the ſkin is 
rematkably tough and ſtrong, above half an inch 
thick, and full of wrinkles, ſo as to look, when he 
moves, like ſcales. He is ſwift of foot, though the 
legs are ſhort; and of an extraordinary quick cent : 
The ſight is weak, and the eyes deep; ſo that he 
cannot ſee ſidewiſe, nor turn quick. | he figures of 
this animal, given by natural hiſtorians differ from 
one another: 1 he ſkin, preſerved in the Muſzum of 
the Koyal Society of London, comes the neareſt to 
thoſe of Bontius and Piſo. | 

This animal has been generally ſuppoſed to have 
only one horn, but appears to have often two, a large 


and a ſmall one; of which there are ſpecimens in 


'Fiſh itſelf, though he never could obſerve any thing like them en diſſect- 


ing that fiſh, nor any an mal produced from the veſicles, He ſays they 
are in per ſection only in autumn ; and that when any are met with m 
ſummer, they have either loit their colouring juice, or the juice has loſt 
11s power of becoming purple in the ſun. | 


many 
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many collections in Europe, particularly in that of R 
his Daniſh majeſty. - The horn-is at firſt white; by. 
zoe it grows grey, and at length blackiſh on the out- 
ide, its internal whiteneſs continuing: Its length is 
from a quarter of an ell to an ell, according to the 
age of the animal: It is always ſomewhat crooked, 
remarkably thick at the bottom, and net equably ta- 


per or of a regular pyramidal figure, but drawn in 


lender a good way beiow the tip: It is ſolid through- 
out, except a little hollownels at the baſis, where it is 
alſo externally rough, chapt, full of ſmall holes, and 
beſet with (tifF hairs, of which in the horns brought 
to us, only the roots generally remain: 1 he upper 
part is ſmooth. Its texture is very compact; and in 
thin pieces it has ſome degree of tranſparency. It is 
uſed for ſundry mechanic purpoles, as for making 
ſword- hilts, knife; hangles,. cane heads, ſnuff-boxes, 
and other toys. It was formerly of great eſteem for 
drinking veſſels, from an idle notion of its reſiſting 
Wh vo not] nub 101 Oils WITS 
Half an ounce of |Khinoceros's horn, finely raſped, 
gave with rectified Spirit of Wine only four grains of 
extract, which had a rancid taſte, without any ſmell : 
The remaining horn looked reddiſh, The Jame quan- 
tity, bojled ſtrongly with water, yielded two ſcruples 
of gelatinous extract, of a brown colour, and ſome- 
what ſaline taſte: The reſiduum was grey. The mi- 
neral acid ſpirits, and cauſtic a'caline Lixivia, almoſt 


totally diſſolve it : The ſolutions made in the nitrous 
and vitriolic acids are yellow; in the marine, colour- 


leſs, Weaker ſaline menſtrua, as Oil of Tartar per 
deliquium, . Spirit of Sal ammoniac, and the vege- 
table acids, have no effect on it. We may judge 
trom hence, that this horn can have no great claim 
to any medicinal virtue, as it is not diſſoluble in the 
fluids of animal bodies. 4 | 

Two ounces of the raſped horns, diſtilled in a re- 
tort with an open fire, yielded half an ounce and a 
ſcruple of urinous liquor, two drams of fetid Oil, 
and three drams and a ſcruple of volatile alcaline Salt: 
The Caput mortuum, which weighed ſix drams, af: 

7 forded 
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a forded a ſmall portion of fixed lixivial Salt. The 
n Hoax 

© , phlegm which arofe at firſt, amounting to about tuo 

drams and a ſcruple, was conſiderably fetid, and had 

ſomewhat of a volatile ſmell, 

There are ſome other animals which have received ire 

the name of Rhinoceros, from their being furniſned d 

with a born ſituated nearly in the ſame manner, One Gam 

is the ſcarabæus cornutus or horned chafer, found about + 

ran pits and where leather is buried in the ground, of 

Another is the Rhinoceros bird, or horned Indian MI” 5 

Crow: Its beak, and the upper part of the horn, is 

red like minium, the middle yellow, and the margin in 

ſtreaked with black: An entire head is preſerved in ; 

the Muſæum of rhe Royal Society. Willoughby and er 

others mention alſo an Indian horned fiſh. * 

II. THE horns of Oxex and Cows are leſs compact . 


eee than thoſe of the Rhinoceros, but more tranſparent, 0 
They are uſed for tobacco and ſnuff.- boxes, for pow- . 6 
der- horns, the horns of lanthorns, imitations of tor- th 
toiſeſhell, Sc. as allo for hardening Iron by cemen- wi 
tation, &c. 9 | 7 

Halt an ounce of theſe horns, digeſted with recti- m 
fied Spirit of Wine, gave five grains of extract, or WI. | 
one grain more than I had obtained from an equal I - 
quantity of the Khinoceros's horn. Boiled in water, 11 
they yielded leſs extract than the horn of that animal; I Ih 
only five and twenty grains being obtained from halt I na 
an ounce, whilſt the ſame quantity of the other gave EA 
forty grains. The watery extract was of a yellowiſh- W g. 

brown colour and ſaline taſte, and the reſiduum grey: WM bo 
Ihe ſpirituous extract was the ſame with that of the of 


Rhinoceros's horn, but the remainder had acquired br 
no redneſs or change of colour. | 
Spirit of Nitre diſlolves theſe horns totally. Spirit 
of Salt diſſolves them only in part ; the ſolution is of 
a reddiſh-yellow colour, Spirit of Vitriol alſo only MW 
partially diſſolves and corrodes them, acquiring a ſlight I 
yellow tinge. Spirit of Sal ammoniac and Oil of WU w 
Tartar extract exceeding little: The liquors, how- Wl * 
ever, become yellowiſh, and the horn brown. "© ol 
| . 3 IC de 
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fic alcaline Lixivia totally diſſolve the horn into a Ox non. a 
fellow liquor. | ——— 
Sixteen ounces of Cow's-horn, diſtilled in an open | 
fre, gave over in all nine ounces and a half of mixed 
mater : Of volatile Salt I had two ounces three 
rams; of urinous fpirit five ounces and a half; and 
of empyreumatic Oil one ounce five drams; the Ca- 
put mortuum weighed five ounces and a half; and 
n calcination to whiteneſs loſt an ounce: From the 
white calx J extracted, by elixation with water, fix 
rains of a fixed faline matter. 
ln another diſtillation of Cow's horn, I obtained, ..- 
ad bm tuo Ounces of the horn, half an ounce and half 
z dram of urinous liquor, a dram and a half of fetid 
10 Oil, and three drams and a half of volatile Salt (x): 
The Caput mortuum weighed fix drams and a half, 


= which probably would not have yielded a ſingle grain 
6 of fixed Salt, as in the foregoing experiment I had 
voy obtained but ſix grains of that Salt from fixteen 


ounces of the horns. 
di. THE beautiful ſthe!l of the ToxrolisE belongs ,, III. 


. - - . X ro Ton re To. 
alſo to this ciuſs. The Tortoiſe is an oviparous four- — 


** footed animal, whole body is incloſed in two ſhells www 
05 joined together along the ſides, into which it can like- 


wiſe occaſionally draw in both the feet and the head: 
ar be upper ſhell is convex, the lower flat. There are 
many different kinds of Tortoiſes in America and the 
Eaſt Indies, ſome living almoſt wholly on the land, 
others almoſt wholly in water, and others equally in 
ne WY both; ſome of an oval and others of an angular figure; 
of various colours on the upper ſhel!, a+ ycllow, black, 
brown, white, purple, greeniſh, with different clouds 
and variegations; ſome ſmall, weighing a fe pounds, 
of nnd others of enormous lizes. 


ly (x) Volatile Salt.) The proportion of volatile Salt in theſe two expe- 
zh riments is cor-fiderably different, being in one #2u9 ounces three drams and 
c in the other three ounces four drams from faxie.n ounces of the horn , 
0 Whether this has happened throu-h any mittake, or from different pieces 
W- of horn affording quantities of Salt realy io d ferent, or from more of 
Us the Salt having been difſolved by the {pirit in one expe iment than in the 
other, I cannot determine. Perhaps, as the two analyſes appear to have 
tic deen made at diſtant times, and with jomewhat different views; in the 


former the purified Salt, and in the latter the rough Salt may be mea 7 
| 12 
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The upper ſhell of the Tortoiſe is compoſed of twy 
diſſimilar tubſtances : That which immediately inveſts 
the back of the animal is of the bony kind, and al- 
moſt as hard as, ſtone : The outer lamina is horny, 
flexible, here and, there tranſparent. It is only this 
laſt that is called Tortoiſe-ſhell, and in which the 
beautiful colours and variegations reſide. The horny 
ſhell conſiſts of ſeveral pieces, whole ſeams and junc- 
tures with one another, and with the bony part un- 
derneath, are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable. The work- 
men iplit them aſunder by certain inſtruments, and 
employ the elegant horn for a variety of toys and 
utenſils, combs, ſword-hilts, clock-caſes, boxes, co- 
verings for muſical inſtruments, perſpeCtive-glaſſes, 
Sc. Sc. I have often been ſurprized at their dex- 
terity in working and poliſhing this ſhell, bur parti- 
cularly at the neat manner in which they unite two 
pieces together, the union being ſo curiouſly per- 
formed, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh the 
juncture. They have likewiſe methods of embelliſh- 
ing it with ſundry beautiful colours, beſides thoſe 
which it receives 3 ee 3 

Half an ounce of Tortoiſe-ſhell, digeſted with Spi- 
rit of Wine, yielded four grains of extract, which 
ſmelt like the newly diſtilled water of Cow- dung 
(Aqua omnium forum) and taſted ſomewhat ſaline. 


Another half ounce, boiled in water, gave fifteen 


grains of extract, of a brown colour and ſaline taſte, 
The ſhell remaining after the action of both menſtrua, 
was in appearance unchanged, 


6) Working and joining of Tortoiſe-ſhell.] Tortoiſe-fhell and horn be 
come foft in a moderate heat, as that of boiling water, ſo as to be 
preſſed, in a mould, into any form, the ſhell or horn being previoully 
cut into plates of a proper ſize. | | Ee 

Plumier informs us, in his Art de tourner, that two plates are likewiſe 
united into one by heating and preſſing them; the edges being thoroughly 
cleaned, and made to fit cloſe to one another, The Tortoile-ſhell 1s 
conveniently heated for this purpoſe by applying a hot iron above and 
beneath the junfure, with the interpolition of a wet cloth io prevent 


the ſhell from being ſcorched by the irons : Theſe irons ſhould be pretty 


thick, that they may not loſe their heat before the union is effected. 
Both Tortoiſe- nell and horns may be ſtained of a variety of colour, 

by means of the colouring drugs commonly uſed in dying, and by cet» 

tain wetallic ſolutions, See the aiticle Bonet in the following ſection. 


Spirit 
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wo Wl Spirit of Vicriol diffolves greateſt part of it into a Tennent 

ts jeddiſh-brown liquor: Spirit of Nitre and Spirit of 

al- Lit diſlolve the whole ; both theſe ſolutions are ſome- | 

ny, hat yellowiſh. Spirit of Sal ammoniac corrodes it 

his WM, liccle, but receives no colour. Fixt alcaline Lixivia 

the Wl ikewile corrode a little of the ſhell, and acquire a 

my WM :lowiſh tinge : Cauſtic alcalies corrode more of it, 

nc- Wl od become yellower. | 

un- Two ounces of Tortoiſe-ſhell, diſtilled in an open 

rk- nr, yielded a dram and a half of phlegm, of an uri- 

and I dus Imell; a dram and a half of a pretty fetid uri- 

nous ſpirit; half an ounce of empyreumatic Oil, 

C0- Wl yhich melt likewiſe very volatile, but leſs fetid than 

the ſpirit; and three drams and a halt of volatile Salt 

len- extremely fetid. The Caput mortuum weighed five 

rti-¶ crams and a half. 

Wo i AS the hoof of the ELk has been celebrated for IV. 

per- bme extraordinary qualities, it was thought proper aan 
o examine it chemically, and compare it with that of 

the ox. 

hole WY The Elk is a wild quadruped, of the Stag kind, 

but ſome what larger, extremely fearful of men, an 


Spi- naabitant of woods in the cold countries, as Poland, 
hich Ruſſia, Lithuania, Courland, Sweden, Norway, Ruſ- 
Aug I fa, Sc. It is a great rarity if any of them ſtrays into 
line. I Sea, Pomerania, Hungary or our neighbourhood 
teen Berlin.] Moſt of us however have ſeen the animal, 


s his Majeſty has often had young ones brought from 
Fruſſia. The male ſheds his horas annually like the 
common Stag, but the female has no horas. The 
leſh is ſaid to be equal to veniſon. 

The ſkin of this animal is one of the thickeſt, 
ſtrongeſt, and fineſt kind of leather in the world. 
The bones are ſaid to be not inferior to ivory, and to 
have one advantage above it, that they are not ſo apt 
tb turn yellow. The hoof is made into boxes, brace- 
lets, rings, and other toys. 

The hoof of the Elk is commonly ſomewhat longer 
and larger than that of the Stag, of a black colour 
on the outſide and whitiſh within. The outer part is 
ery compact, firm and horny; the inner white part 

15 
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Ex xs. nor js tranſparent; and within this is another whitiſh ſub. 
S— ſtance. On each foot there are two large cloven hoofs, 


and above theſe two {maller ones. 
It is laid that the Elk is ſubject to epilepric fits, 
and that he eff:-Ctuaily cures them by ſcratching be. 
hind his right ear with his left hinder hoot, or behind 
his lett ear with the hinder hoot of the right (ile tor 
the hoof of the ſame fide, or the hoof of the fore foot 
will not do: From hence Elk's hoot has been cele. 
brated as a ſpecific in epilepſics, being taken internally 


or worn as an amulet, If one could be ſerious on 
ſuch a ridiculous occaſion, we might aſk, how it 


comes that the Elk ſhould ever be troubled with an 
epilepiy, when he carries the Amulet conftantly about 


bim: Whether a man will be aff cted in the ſame 


manner by ſwallowing a piece of the hoot in powder, 
as the animal was by ſcratching himſelf with it : Whe- 
ther ic is anywite poſſihle for the Elk to get his hinder 
hoof up to his ears; and if it was, whetder the 
ſcratching might not be more rationally attributed to 


another cauſe. According to ſome accounts, a kind 


of ſtinging fly attacks and lodges in his head, ard 
occaſions ſuch uneaſinefs, as might very well warrant 
his lcratching himſelf, without any thing epileptic in 
the caſe. 

Half an ounce of raſped Elk's-hoof, digeſted with 
rectified Spirit of Wine, gave fix grains of extract, 


which had no remarkable ſmell or taſte : The reſi- 


duum looked reddiſh, Water extracted from the 
ſame quantity two ſcruples: The inſpiſſated extract 
had a ſaline taſte, but no ſmell: The reſiduum looked 

gree niſh. | | 
Spirit of Vitriol partly diſſolved and partly cor- 
roded it: Of the corroded matter, part ſwum on the 
ſurface, and part ſunk to the bottom : The ſolution 
was reddiſh-brown. Spirit of Nitre totally diſſolved 
it into a Citron yellow liquor. Spirit of Salt part!y 
diſſolved and partly corroded it, and acquired a richei 
ellow tin&ture. Spirit of Sal ammoniac had no ef- 
fect: Solution of fixt Alcali extracted a ſlight Powe 

| "2 
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b. in tinge: Solution of cauſtic Alcali totally diſſolved Ex nr. 

fs it, and became likewiſe yellowiſh. * 
f On dittilling two ounces of Elk's hoof in an open 

s; fre, I obtained firſt two drams of a phlegmatic liquor 

be- W which ſmelt like Sope;, afterwards a dram and a half 

nd of a ſtinking ſpirit, three drams of empvreumatic 

tor Oil, and halt an ounce of volatile Salt. The Caput 


DON mortuum weighed five drams and a half. G 
le. THE hocts of Oxen and Cows differ very little v. 
'y, from that of the Fk, and have commonly been ſuh Oe. 


on ſtituted to it in the ſhops. It is ſaid that Ox's hoof 
it ſinks in raſping, whilſt that of the Elk emits an 

an agrecavle ſmell. On trial, the ſmell of both was 

found to be diſagrerable: That of the Cow's-hoof 

was moſt ſo, not however from any peculiar quality 

of the hoof itſolf, but from the dung and urine in 

which this kind of cattle ſo often ſtands. When the 

hovts of Cows or Oxen are thoroughly cleaned, their 

ſmell does not prove remarkably different from that - 
of the Elk's. 

From half an ounce of raſped Ox's hoof I obtained 
ix grains of ſpirituous; and from the ſane quantity, 
half a dram of watery extract. The reſidua were of 
the ſame colour as thoſe of the Elk's- hoof; but there 
was this difference in the ſpirituous extract, that it 
ſmelt and taſted a little like Cow-dung. Spirit of 
Vitriol partly diſſolved and partly corroded Ox's-hoof, 
in the lame manner as the Elks, but the ſolution was 
more of a browniſh colour. Spirit of Nitre diſſolved 
this equally with the other : The ſolution had leſs of 
the Citron hue. Spirit of Salt, which partially diſ- 
ſolved the Elk's, almoſt totally diſſolved the Ox's- 
7 cor- WF hoof into an orange-yellow liquor. Spirit of Sal am- 
Dn the W moniac, and ſolution of fixed alcaline Salt, extracted 
a ſlight yellowiſh tinge: Solution of cauſtic Alcali : 
ſolved MW almolt totally diſſolved it into a yellowiſh liquor. 

Two ounces of raſped Ox hoot, diſtilled in an open 
fire, gave over four drams and a half of urinous ſpi- 
no ef. ¶ nt, which ſmelt ſome what like Aſa fetida; one dram 
and a half of empyreumatic Oil; and half an ounce 
of volatile Salt: 1 he Caput mortuum weighty fix 

| rams. 
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on. uoor. drams. The Oil and Salt had the uſual empyreuma- | 
tiic ſmell. 6 


3 U 

In anort..zr Giſtillation of Ox-hoof, J obtained from {tr 
ſixteen ounces of the hoof, ſeven ounces ſix drams of Ml 1 
urinous ſpirit, one Ounce two drams of volatile alt, WM ar 


and two ounces of empyreumatic Oil. The Caput the 
mortuum weighed three ounces, and was reduced by on 
calcination to two ounces two drams, which yielded 
on elixation with water twelve grains ot a'hxed ſaline pa 
matter. | | 

vt. THE flexible horny ſubſtance, called Waarr- in 
Wnart goxx, arms the gums of the commen Whale, in the H 1,7 
room of teeth. In the mouth ot one Whale there are ear 
five hundre.i pieces of this bone, ſome of which are hor 
five or ſix ells in length. | 
Two ounces of W ha'e-bone, boiled with wafer, ino 
yielded four ſcruples of extract; and afterward with car 
rectified ſpirit, half a dram: On inverting, te oer Bl x 
of applying the two menſtrua, I gor from the lame ne 
quantity, one dram and four grains of ſpirituous, and By 
afterwards a dram of watery extract. Ihe indifolu— of 
ble part weighed in the firlt caſe one ounce bx drams bor 
eight grains, in the latter one ounce ſix drams thirty rot 
rains, 3 
On diſtilling ſixteen ounces of Whale-bone in an tor 
open fire, there aroſe five ounces of urinous ſpirit, I by 
t, ounces of empyreumatic Oil, and a volatile Halt, pro 
which when rectihed weighed ten drams. | he Caput | 
mortuum weighed five ounces, and on being burnt don 
in open veſſels to whiteneſs loſt juſt one half: From pft 

the aſhes were extracted, by means of water, fifteen 

grains of ſaline matter. | 


(z 
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Bony PARTS of ANIMALS. — 
| ne: 
| 1 ON Y ſubſtances are the hardeſt and firmeſt of I 4m: 
4 Hibs imals ; leſs brictle; bre 
— all the parts of animals; more or lels T 


either not at all, or in a very ſmall degree ¶ wn 


flexible, and not capable of being ſoftened by heat I . 
| like uche 
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„e horn, ſo as to receive figures or impreſſions. Boxes. 

Under this head are comprehended not only bones 
m WW fridly fo called, bur ſome kinds of horns and other 
of WW uimal productions: The horns of the Hart and the Elk 
it, ne, chemically conſidered, of the bony kind, whilft 
it Wl the bones of many ſorts of fiſhes, particularly of ſmall 
0 y WM ones, are horny or cartilaginous. 
ed Clean ſound bones are white, and of a cloſe com- 
ne act texture: Such as are diſeaſed, look yellow, brown- 

n or blackiſh, and porous or corroded: I have ſeen, 
n England, the ſkeleton of a perſon who died in the 
he lat ſtage of the venereal diſeaſe, whoſe bones were all 
re carious and corroded, not a ſingle one in the whole 
rc Wl body being ſound. It is matter of common obſerva- 

tion, that Sugar, too hot and too cold liquors, ſmok- 
ng tobacco, Sc. make the teeth yellow, black, and 4 
„ WM caricus. Two proceſſes are deſcribed in the AA 
Haffnienſia for whitening bones: Apgar _ 
- WW nethod of giving them a great degree of whiteneſs, _ 
y bare lee fo the air, Tan, und ta, for a length WO 
'u- MW of time, they become notably white; but the whiteſt 
bones, kept in rooms tainted with ſmoke or fuligi- 
ty wus vapours, grow in a little time yellowiſh, brown- 

ih, and unſightly. It is cuſtomary for the purifica- 
an WW tion of bones, to boil them in alcaline liquors; which 
"it; by diſſolving and extracting the ſuperfluous fat, im- 
prove their whiteneſs. 
1 Boerhaave obſerves, that alcaline Salts render Hardened 
int WY bones harder and firmer ; and that acids make them 4 foficas 


w- ſofter and more flexible (z). Theſe effects ſucceed | 
bus. 


(z) Bones ſoftened by acid,] In the hiſtory of the French Academy 
or the years 1742 and 1743, there is an account that Mr. Geoffroy pro- 
duced before the Academy a ſmall ivory ſpoon, which by lying long 
in Muitard was become flexible and tranſparent like horn: That Mr. 
Fouchy ſaw an ivory ſpoon, which by lying for a conſiderable time in 
Milk was hecome ſupple like Leather; and that Mr. Hunauld produced 

bees which had been ſoftened by ſteeping in Vinegar, afterwards har» 

' of dened to their natural ſtate by ſteeping in water, and ſoftened a ſecond 
le ; ume by Vinegar. 2 

I have obſerved that the nitrous and marine acids diluted, and the 

er retous acid, make bones flexible and tough like leather ; but that the 

eat diluted vitriolic acid, though it renders them notably ſoft, makes them 

ike  * the ſame time brittle, It ſcems as if great part of the earthy matter, 

yoL, II, "= A a Which 
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Bonk a. in certain circumſtances, but not univerſally; for 


bones may be hardened and ſoftened bth by acids and 
by alcalies, according to the quantity of the ſaline 
matter employed, and the manner in which it is ap- 

lied. I have made bones harder and more compact, 

y treating them with the ſtrongeſt of the mineral 
acids; though, when the acid is in ſufficient propor. 
tion, it deſtroys or diſſolves them. In Papin's digeſ- 
tor (a ſtrong cloſe veſſel, in which the ſteam of boil. 
ing liquors is confined, and the fluid by this means 
made to undergo a greater degree of heat than it 
could otherwiſe ſuſtain,) the hardeſt bones are redu- 
ced, in a ſhort time, by the action of ſimple water, 
into a ſoft pap or gelly ; and alcaline liquors produce 
this effect ſtill ſooner. 

In open veſſels, entire bones are difficultly, if at all, 
to be boiled ſoft by water; but ſuch as are raſped, or 
otherwiſe reduced into ſmall parts, give out to that 
menſtruum greateſt ſhare of their Oily, gelatinous 
and ſaline matter. What remains is almoſt a mere 
alcaline earth: Urged with an open fire, it diſcovers 
but a flight fetid ſmell ; and in mixture with Nitre, it 
occaſions very little deflagration. Raſped bones 
in ſubſtance, mixed with Nitre and injected into a red- 
hot crucible, deflagrate ſtrongly, and are very. quick- 
ly calcined and reduced into a pure white earth. 

Large entire bones are difficulty calcined to white- 
neſs throughout, a part in the middle remaining 
black and coaly, unleſs the fire is very ſtrong and long 
continued, It is obſervable, that ſimple calcination, 
does not reduce bones, as it does vegetable ſubſtances, 
to aſhes ; the bone {till retains its orignal figure, but 
becomes brittle and crumbly. Boerhave reports, that 


which is the baſis of the bone and on which its hardneſs depends, w# 
diſſolved and extracted by the three firſt, whilſt the latter, incapable of 
diſſolving this kind of earth into a liquid form, only corrodes it into 1 
kind of ſeleretic concrete (See page 420.) which remains intermixed in 
minute particles among the gelatinous matter. 
have not found that the ſoftened bones, whatever acid they were ſof- 
tened by, recovered their hardneſs by ſteeping in water. Slips of ſoften» 
ed Ivory, after lying above a month in Water, continued nearly a8 loſt 
as when they were taken out of the acid liquor. | 

| bones 
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hones thus rendered brittle recover their priſtine hard- Eo x » #- 
neſs on being ſoaked in water; but on trial this did 


not happen: And indeed I could not expect that it 
ſhould happen, as the bone loſes in calcination its 
conglutinating, oily, and faline parts, which ſimple 
water cannot poſlible reſtore to it. 


Bones are a very uſeful article, not only for making Their uſes, 


different kinds of toys, but likewiſe in ſeveral of the 
chemical arts; as for making caſt iron malleable ; 
for abſorbing the Sulphur of ſulphureous ores ; for 
forming teſts and cupels, or veſſels for refining 
Gold and Silver with Lead, burnt bones, compoſing 
a maſs of a porous texture, which abſorbs the vitrified 
Lead, and other metals, whilſt the unvitreſcible Gold 
and Silver remain entire behind ; for the preparation 
of milky glaſſes and porcelaines ; for the rectification 
of volatile Salts, and empyreumatic Oils; and for 
making Glue. The bones of different animals are 
not equally fit for different uſes: Even the Glue or 
elatinous part of the bones of one animal is notabiy 
different, both in quantity and coheſiveneſs, from 
that of another as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


We often find in the earth petrified bones, greateſt artificial 
part of their gelatinous matter being extracted by the e 


moiſture, and a ſtony one introduced in its room, lh 
ſome parts of France, petrified bones are met with, 
which have an impregnation of Copper: Hence on 
being calcined a little in an open hire, a volatile Salt 
Is produced from the remains of their gelatinous prin- 
ciple, and the bone is tinged throughout of a fine 
greeniſh-blue colour, Copper always ſtriking a blue 
with volatile alcalies. The French Turquois (tones 
are no other than theſe bones prepared by calcination: 
They are very durable, and bear to be worked and 
poliſhed, nearly in the ſame manner as Glaſs ; with- 
out the imperfe&tion, inſeparable from glaſſy bodies, 
of being brittle (a). W 
e 


(a) French Turcoiſet.] Mr. de Reaumur has given a paper on this ſuh- 
| in the Memoirs of ine French cademy for the year 1715. He in» 
toms us that the mines which afford Turco ſes are chiefly in the lower 
bguedoc, near the village Simure : That the ſtones, as taken gut of 
Aa the 


Bowes, 
— larly, the bony ſubſtances of different animals. And 
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We ſhall now proceed to examine, more particy: 


here it may be proper to obſerve, that as a thorough 
knowledge of the chemical ſtucture and principle 
of the different ſubſtances ranked together in one ge- 


the mine, reſemble different bones, teeth, Cc. of various fizes, and are in 
colour whitiſh, grey, for yellowiſh, like the ſtones commonly uſed in 
building: That they receive their blue colour on being flowly heated to 
ignition z and that if the fire is continued after they have acquired the 
colour, they loſe it irrecoverably: That the colour, when in perfection, 
is an opake blue, Inelining to green, but without any ſenſible admixture 
of that colour; and that he has ſeen ſome of them equal in hardnels ag 
well as colour to thoſt of Perſia: That the beſt are ſcarcely fo hard 
as Cryital, and that they have a peculiar impetfeftion of changing, on 
being long kept to various ſhades of green, whilſt the colours of other 
3 {tones are unalterable: That the methods directed by author 
or reſtoring their beauty do not perfectly ſucceed ; a Perſian Turcois, 
which had hecome green, being ſteeped in Aqua fortis fer twenty-four 
hours, the green colour dilapp-ared indeed, but the blue which the ſtone 
acquired was ſo faint than jt was not of more value than when git was 
green : And that the French Turco's is totally d ſſolyed by Aqua fortis, 
and gives out its colour to diſtilled Vinegar , ... This difſolubility of 
the French Turcoiſes in acids which have no action on the oriental, ſhews 
that the baſis of the one is a diff:rent kind of earth from that of the 
other, and «ffords a ready method of diltinguiſhing the two, 
Colouring and hardening of bones] Bones and horns may be ſtained of 
a variety of colours, by ffeeping or boiling them in decoctions of the 
vegetable and animal ſubflances by which woollen and filk are dyed. 
See the reſpective colouring drugs. Z 
They are ſtained alſo, without heat, by metallic ſolutions ; and by 
means of theſe may be ſpotted or variegated at pleaſure. © Thus ſolution 
of Silver in Aqua fortis gives a brown or a black according to its quanii- 
ty; ſolution of Gold in Aqua regi or in Spirit of Salt, a fine purple; 
ſolution of Copper in the acctons acid, a fine green; and ſolutions of 
the (ame metal in val vile aicalies, a blue, which at firlt is deep and 


beautiful, but changes, upon expa'ure to the air, into a green or a blu - 


iſh;green, If the bone or horn is but touched with the two fit ſolu- 
tions, and expoſed to the air, it does not fail to acquire the colour in a 
tc hours: In the two latter, it requires to be ſteeped for a day of 
longer in order to its imbibing the colour. In thele and other caſes 
where immerſion for ſome time is neceſſuy, the bone may be variegated 
by covering ſuch parts as are intended to remain white, with Wax or 
any other matter that the ] quor will not diſſolve or penetrate, 

here is a ſingular induration of hones produced by fire; the effcQs 
of which agent are here remarkably different, according to its degree and 
the circumitances of its application. Bones expoſcd to a moderate fue, 
either in open veſſels or in contact with the burning fuel, become opake, 
White, and friable throughout; and an increaſe of the fire, after they 
have one: ſuffered this change, renders them only more and more friable. 
But if they are urged at firſt with a ſtrong fire, ſuch as that in which 
Copper or Iron melts, they become hard, ſemitranſparent, and ſonorous 
Lke the hald mineral tones. This curious experiment deleryes to be 
further proſeꝛuted. 
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Bony SUBSTANCES. | $73 
xeral diviſion, as horns or bones, can be obtained Boxes. 
caly from an actual examination of a number of the ww— 
articular ſubſtances belonging to each diviſion, I 
uye choſen for the ſubjects of this examination, thoſe 
wbſtances to which ſome conſiderable medicinal vir- 
wes have been attributed, ot which are employed for 
nechanic uſes. Thus the experiments anſwer a dou- 
he end: At the ſame time that they ſhew, by par- 
icular examples, the chemical conſtitution of this or 
that kind of bodies, they enable us alſo to form ſome 
dgment about the medical uſes of the particular 
bodies. We ſhall find from them, that many of thoſe 
ſubſtances, to which phyſicians have aſcribed great 
ices, and on which they have had ſome depend- 
ence even in cafes of importance, contain ſo much of 
mere earth, give out fo litile to the force of boiling 
mater or ſpirit, and this little of ſo inſignificant qua- 
lues, that their virtues may very juſtly be queſtioned, 

OF the thigh-bone of an Ox, four drams, finely x. 
nlped, were theroughly boiled in diſtilled water. Ox-Bone, 
The decoction, evaporated, left four ſcruples of a 
jellowiſh extract, which was found to be little other 
than Sea-ſa!t. Rectified Spirit of Wine, long digeſt- 
ed, and boiled upon the raſped bone, extracted from 
four drams, no more than half a grain. The bone 
remaining, after the action of water, appeared un- 
changed in colour; but that which had oeen boiled 
n ſpirit, looked reddiſh. | 

The acid ſpirits of Vitriol, Nitre and Sea-falt, to- 
tally diſſolved it: The ſolution made in the vitriolic 
ad was yellowiſh, and ſhot into fine white cryſtais : 
Thoſe made in the nitrous and marine were colourleſs. 
Alcaline liquors had little effect; Spirit of Sal am- 
moniac had none at all; and fixed alcalies, and cau- 
lic Ley, did but Nightly corrode the bone: The vo- 
ile ſpirit received no colour; the cauſlic ley a yel- 
wiſh one. 

Two ounces of Ox-bone, diſtilled in a retort, in an 
open fire, gave over two drams of an empyruma- 
ic phlegm, one dram of volatile urinous ſpirit, two 
kuple3 of volatile Salt, and two ſcruples of fœtid 

Aa 3 Oil; 
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Ox-Bovr. Oil: The Caput mortuum weighed one ounce three 
. wy rams and two ſcruples. 


In another diſtillation of Ox- bone, I obtained from 
ſixteen ounces of the bone, eight ounces and a half of 
diſtilled matter ; of which the urinous ſpirit made y 
four ounces ſix drams and a half, the volatile Salt half 
a dram, and the empyreumatic Oil, three ounces five 
drams. The Caput mortuum weighed fix ounces 
ſeven drams, and loſt in calcination three drams: 
From the calx were elixated by water, twenty-ſeven 
prains of fixed Salt, 

The branched horns of the HART or male red Deer 
(the female has none) are on their firſt appearance 
quite ſoft, and covered on the outſide with a wool 
matter: By degrees they contract a ſkin, which as the 
horn grows dry and hard, peels off. This animal 
ſheds his horns every year ; not as ſome ſuppoſe, from 
their mere weight, ſince they fall regularly at a cer- 
tain ſeaſon : nor from want of nouriſhment, ſince the 
moſt plentiful ſupply of food does not prevent it : nor 
from the young horns puſhing out the old, for when 
the horns are ſawed over ſhort, the ſtumps never fall 
off; but ſolely, as Stahl has obſerved, from the 
action of cold, for young Harts, kept in warm falls 
in the winter, do not loſe their horns, 

Sixteen ounces of Hartſhorn, boiled with water 
gave three ounces and three drams of ſtrong firm gel 
ly or gelatinous extract: From the reſiduum, rectif 
ed ſpirit extracted nothing. Spirit applied at fill 
took up about four ſcruples from ſixteen ounces ; thi! 
extract conſiſts not wholly of oily, but of oily anc 
gelatinous matter, 

From twenty-eight pounds of Hartſhorn, diſtille 
in an open fire, were obtained near five pounds and 
half of a ſomewhat oily and urinous phlegm, thirt 
ounces of a volatile Salr, and above a pound of emp) 
reymatic Oil (: The remaining Coal or Cap 

mor 


(b) Preduce of Salt, &c.] The authors experiments were made ufo 
the cortical part or tips of the horns, which contain more gelatino! 
ma ter, and yield a larger quantity ef Volatile Salt, than the wm 
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mortuum weighed near ſeventeen pounds. The coal Hans. 
burnt to whiteneſs, diſſolves both in the nitrous and. K- 
marine acids, and is precipitated from them by the we 
vitriolic : An ounce of Spirit of Salt diſſolved, with- 
out much efferveſcence, two drams twenty-one grains; 
and an ounce of good Spirit of Nitre, three drams 
twenty-eight grains. 

The Jelly, volatile Salt, Spirit, and rectified Oil of 
Hartſhorn, are of more frequent uſe in medicine than 
thoſe of any other animal ſubſtance. Hartſhorn has 
been a particular favourite among the pharmaceutical 
chemiſts : Even its dead, fixed, indolent earth, de- 
prived of all the active principles of the horn, has 
been eelebrated as a medicine of extraordinary vir- 
tue. 

Some prepare this earth, by ſuſpending the tips of 
the horns in the head of a ſtill during repeated diſtil- 
lations of ſimple waters, till the aqueous vapour has 
extracted the gelatinous parts, and rendered the horn 
pulverable ; in which ſtate it is called Hartſhorn phi- 
loſophically prepared, or prepared without fire. Others 
boil the horn in water directly; and thus obtain, more 
expeditiouſly, a preparation juſt as philoſophical, and 
juſt as uſeleſs. 

The horn calcined to whiteneſs in an open fire, and 
ater ll levigated into a fine powder, called ſimply prepared 


gel; Hariſborn, is ſtill more perfectly diveſted of its gela- * 
ifW tinous parts, and reduced to a pure earth: This is 
fir ſometimes made an ingredient in powders for cleaning 


the teeth : It may likewiſe be of uſe for obtunding 
acid humours in the ſtomach, like other abſorbent 
earths ; but on what pretence can we aſcribe to it cor- 
dial, diaphoretic, alexipharmac, or antifebrile powers? 
Some endeavour to improve the medicine, by grinding 


medullary ſubſtance. On diſtilling a quantity of fragments of Hariſ- 
horn cenſiſting chiefly of pith, 1 found the proportion of volatile Salt to 
be only about half as much as in our author's experiment ; five hundred 
and three pounds of the horns having yielded only fxteen pounds of 
rough Salt, with ninety-two pounds of rough Spirit and Oil. 

The rough Salt of Hartſhorn loſes in rectification between one third 
and one half{of its weight, Two pounds three ounces, on been re&fi:d 
with Spirit of Wine, were reduced to one pound four ounces and a half. 


4A 44 the 
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Hays the earthy powder with Gold-leaf, and calcining the 


HO 


mixture till it acquires a purple colour; I his prepa- 


© ration was formerly kept a ſecret; and if it was now 


III. 


CrRANIUM 


forgotten, medicine would ſuffer no loſs. 
H A LF an ounce of the Cranium Humanum raſped, 


nung. gave, With rectified Spirit of Wine, two grains of an 
xum, extract, which had no ſmell, and no particular taſte, 
LW — The ſame quantity, treated with water, gave a dram 


IV, 


RBOAR'S 
T' vsK, 
— nmmed 


of gelatinous extract, inodorqus like the other, but in 
taſte ſomewhat ſaline, Spirit of Vitrial, and Spirit of 
Sea · ſalt, totally diſſolved the bone; but Spirit of 
Nitre left a ſmall portion undiſſolved: All the ſolu. 
tions were colourleſs ; that made in the vitriolic acid 
ſhot into fine ſmall white cryſtals. Spirit of Sal am. 
moniac had no effect; ſolution of fixed Alcali corro- 
ded a little; and cauſtic Ley diſſolved almoſt the 
whole: Theſe alcaline liquors rcceiyed no tincture 
any more than the acids. | | 

By gradual diſtillation in a retort, I obtained from 
two ounces of the Cranium, of urinous liquor three 
drams and a half, of empyreumatic Oil half a dram, 
and of volatile Salt half a dram : The Caput mortuum 
weighed eleven drams ard a half, | 

1 his bone, the natural d-tence of the ſeat of ſenſa- 
tion and perception in the nobleſt animal, has been 
recommended medicinally as a cure for epilepſies, de- 


| liria, and all diſorders ot the ſenſes — from the ſame 


philoſophy, which aſcribed antiaſthmatic virtues to the 
jungs of the jong- winded Fox; and expected, becauſe 
fowls are ſaid to digeſt eyen ſmall ſtones, that the 
ſkin of the gizzard, dried and powdered, would pro- 
duce a ſimilar eſfect in the human ſtomach———To 
ſuch l:nghts of extravagance have the ſons of phy- 
ſick been carried by the blind ſuperitition of former 
JJ | 

"HALF an ounce of the Tus of the WII p- 
Bo ak, digeficd and boiled in rectified Spirit of Wine, 
gave three grins of extcact, of a rancid taſte. The 
ſame quantity yielded with water half a dram ; this 
extract gave out marine vapours on the affuſion of 
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Oil of Vitriol, and was found to conſiſt chiefly of Boa Ir" 
common Salt. The bone after boiling in ſpirit, look- TVK. 
ed reddiſh; but water made no change in the co. 
lour. | 

This bone was totally diſſolved by Spirit of Vitriol 
and Spirit of Nitre, and almoſt totally by Spirit of 
Saltz to the firſt it communicated a yellowiſh tinge, 
to the two latter none; from the firſt it cryſtallized, 
in form of a ſubtile Salt. Spirit of Sal ammoniac 
had no action on it; ſolution of fixed alcaline Salt 
corroded a little of it, without acquiring any colour; 
cauſtic Ley corroded almoſt the whole, and appeared 
of a pale Roſe-red, 

From two ounces of the Tuſk, diſtilled in an open 
fire, there aroſe five drams and a half of urinous li- 
quor, two ſcruples of empyreumatic Oil, and a dram 
and a half of volatile Salt : The reſiduum weighed 
one ounce and a ſcruple. 

THE HieeopoTaMus is an amphibious quadruped, V. 


7 a 

inhabiting chiefly the large rivers of Africa and Aſia, e 
as the Nile, the Niger, the Bamboth, the Zaire in the 
kingdom of Congo, &c. He is called Hippopotamus or 
river-horſe from the ſhape of his head, Bupotamus or 
river-ox from the hinder part of the body, and the ri- 
ver-elephant from the ſize of his fore teeth. Bochar- 
tus edeavours to prove that this animal is the Bebe- 
moth mentioned in Job. When full grown, he is thir- , 
teen feet long, and twice as thick in the body as an 
Ox; the legs are ſhort and thick; the head is three 
feet in length and very thick, the mouth above a foot 
wide : The ſkin is remarkably ſtrong, being half an 
Inch in thickneſs when dry, and hence it is uſed in 
ſhields for defence : A piece of the ſkin and ſome 
other parts of the animal are preſerved in the Muſæum 
of the Royal Society. 

The fore teeth of the River-horſe are for the moſt 
part bent ſemicircularly, ſtriated longitudinally on the 
ſurface, with a deeper furrow in the curvature. They 
are hollow internally, but leſs and leſs ſo towards the 
extremity which is pointed nearly like the tuſk of the 
wild Boar, They are of different ſizes : The largeſt 

LET: | weigh 
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mr rore-· weigh four pounds. They are extremely compact; 
Aus ſo hard as to ſtrike fire with good Steel; externally of 


Ln nod 


a yellowiſh-white colour, unleſs tarniſhed by age, or 
filth adhering to the unequal ſurface ; internally of a 
fine white, which is leſs apt to change to a yellow than 
that of other bones. From their compactneſs and 
durable whiteneſs, they are employed like Ivory, for 
ſundry mechanic uſes, | 

This bone contains little oily or inflammable mat- 
ter, From half an ounce, raſped into powder, I ob. 
tained, by digeſtion and boiling with Spirit of Wine, 
no more than one grain of extract, which was of a 
blackiſh-brown colour, and had very little taſte or 
ſmell. The ſame quantity being boiled with water, 
and the decoction evaporated, there remained thirt 
grains of a yellowiſh maſs, tenacious like Glue, and 
to the taſte quite ſaline, The bone remaining after 
the action of both menſtrua appeared unchanged in 
colour. a 

Spirit of Vitriol totally diſſolved it: Spirit of Nitre 
and Spirit of Sea-falt left a little flaky matter: The 
ſolutions in the vitriolic and marine acids looked yel- 
lowiſh, that in the nitrous, colourleſs : From the firſt, 
a ſmall quantity of ſaline matter cryſtallized. Spirit 
of Sal ammoniac, ftrong alcaline Ley, and cauſtic 
Ley, corroded a little of the bone, and acquired a 
yellowiſh tinge. | 

Two ounces diſtilled in a glaſs retort, at firft with 
a ſand-heat and afterwards with an open fire gradu- 
ally increaſed, yielded- four drams and a half of a 
volatile urinous empyreumatic liquor, and half a 
dram of a reddiſh-black empyreumatic Oil : The re- 
maining coal weighed ten drams two ſcruples. During 
the diſtillation, an actual volatile Salt concreted about 
the ſides of the receiver, but on continuing the pro- 
ceſs it was diſſolved and waſhed down, its quantity 
being too ſmall to be collected in its ſolid form. 

THE tooth of the Sta-yorse has been generally 
confounded with that of the River- horſe, and ſubſtitu- 
ted for it in the ſhops. The Sea-horſe, Roſmarus, 
equus marinus, leo marinus, elephantus marinus, is a "mw 

amphi- 
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ſeas, about the coafts of Greenland, iceland, and No- 
va Zembla : It is called by the Germans the Horſe- 
whale. The teeth of this animal are naturally of a 
fine, white, though we commonly meet with them tar- 
niſhed to a yellowiſh : They are very hard and com- 
pact, more or leſs bent, pointed at the end like thoſe 
of the River-horſe, but leſs hollow, the hollowneſs 
reaching only a little way from the root: The largeſt 
w_ three pounds and a half. The ſkin of one of 
thele animals has been known to weigh five hundred 
pounds. The tooth is uſed as Ivory, not only by the 
northern nations, but likewiſe among the Turks, 
Coſſacks, Perſians, Sc. for ſword-hilts, hafts of knives, 
and a variety of toys. The teeth both of the Sea and 
River-horſes are made alſo into rings, necklaces, 
bracelets, &c. from a whimſical conceit of their being 
good againſt cramps. 

From half an ounce of the fine raſpings of the tooth 
of the Sea-horſe, I obtained, by digeſtion and coction 
in Spirit of Wine, only half a grain of extract; and 
this ſeemed to proceed rather from fome extraneous 
foulneſs adhering to the bone than from the bone it- 
ſelf; it was of a browniſh colour, and had neither taſte 
nor ſmell. Another half ounce, boiled with diſtilled 
water, yielded twenty-five grains of a glutinous tena- 
cious maſs, of a yellowiſh-white colour and faline 
taſte, The bone itſelf ſuffered no change in its co- 
Jour either from water or ſpirit, 

All the mineral acids diſſolved it; with this differ- 
ence, that the nitrous and marine left a ſmall quantity 
of flaky matter, whilſt the vitriolic took up the whole: 
From the vitriolic ſolution a little white cryſtalline 
ſubſtance ſeparated, as from the ſolutions of other 
bones made in that acid. The nitrous ſolution looked 
yellowiſh. Alcaline menſtrua had no effect, except 
that a ſolution of fixed Alcali made the powder grey 
and blackiſh. 

From two ounces of the raſped bone, diſtilled in a 
glaſs retort, at firſt in ſand and afterwards in an open 
fire gradually raiſed, were obtained a dram and a halt 
pf clear water, two ſcruples and a half of urinous, oily. 


empy- 
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L— fetid Oil, and a dram and a half of fine cryſtalline vo- 


VII. 
Tv ORT. 


latile Salt: The Caput mortuum weighed one ounce 
three drams and a half. 

This tooth differs therefore, chemically, from that 
of the Hippopotamus, in giving out leſs to water and 
to ſpirit, and nothing to alcaline liquors; in bein 


changed to a blackiſh grey colour by ſolution of fix- 


ed Alcali; tinging the nitrous acid yellow, and not 
the vitriolic ; yielding in diſtillation leſs urinous liquor, 
more Oil and Caput mortuum, and much more vola. 


tile Salt, and not only an actual fetid ſalt, but what | 


is remarkable, a cryſtalline one. 

IVORY isa tuſk, or tooth of defence, growing 
at each ſide of the jaw of the male Elephant; the fe- 
male has only the ſmaller grinding teeth. The Ele- 


phant is diſtinguiſhed from other animals by its ſize, 


* 


its tuſks, its trunk or ſnout, (which it lengthens, 
ſnortens, and bends at pleaſure, and uſcs as a hand,) 
and its thick roundiſh hoofs. It is the largeſt of all 
land animals, and remarkably docile. In Aſia and 
Africa, its native climates, great numbers are tamed 
and trained up by the grandees, for war, for carriage, 
for amuſement, and for ſhow. Du Verney diſſected 
an Elephant at Paris in 1681, and an abſtract of his 
obfervations is publiſhed in Du Hamel's hiſtory of 
the Academy of Sciences; but a much better and 
more particular anatomica] deſcription of this animal 
may be ſeen in Ray's hiſtory of Quadrupeds. 

The tlephant's tuſk is accounted by fome not to 
be a tooth but a horn; becaule, lay they, it ſoftens in 
the fire, which horns do and teeth do not. Ivory, 
however, does not grow ſoft like common horn, but 
continues brittle, and by degrees calcines : Of horns, 
in the common ſenſe of the word, it 1s no character 
#0 grow ſoft in the fire; for thole of ſeveral animals, 
as the Hart and the Elk, do not. lvory is a true and 
perfect tooth, and the largeſt tooth in the world. 
Sometimes it grows to an enormous ſize: Vartoman- 
nus faw two in Sumatra which weighed together 
three hundred and thirty-ſix pounds; and Linſchott 

mentions 
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mentions a ſingle one which weighed above two hun- IVA x. 
dred pounds. The moſt common ſize, however, inn 
trade, is from four to fifteen pounds, the very large 
ones being kept as curioſities. 

The entire tooth is of a yellowiſh, browniſh, and 
ſometimes a dark brown colour on the outſide, inter- 
nally white, hollow towards the root, and fo far as 
was inſerted into the jaw of a blackiſh brown colour. 
The fineſt, whiteſt, ſmoockeſt, and moſt compact ivo- 
ry, comes from the iſland Ceylon. The grand con- 
ſumption of this commodity is for making ornamen- 
tal utenſils, mathematical inſtruments, caſes, boxes, 
balls, combs, dice, and an infinity of toys. There are 
many exquiſite pieces of workmanſhip, as medals and 
chains, curious [pinning-wheels, Sc. made entirely out 
of one tooth. In his Pruſſian Majeſty's collection, 
there is a chair, à pair of cheſs tables, and ſundry 
other curioſities of ivory. The workmen have me- 
thods alſo of tinging it of a variety of colours. 

Four drams of ratped ivory yielded, with rectified 
Spirit, three grains of extract, in taſte ſomewhat ran- 
cid, but of no ſmell: The remainder inclined a little 
to reddiſh. On boiling four drams in pure diſtilled 
water, and inſpiſſating the decoction, I obtained fix 
drams of jelly or a gelatinous extract; but as the dried 
reſiduum weighed three drams and a ſcruple, it is 
plain that in the ſix drams of jelly there were only two 
ſcruples afforded by the ivory, all the reſt being wa- 
ter; and hence we learn, what a large proportion of 
water is retained in jellies. The jelly taſted manifeſt- 
ly ſaline; the remaining ivory proved conſiderably 
brittle and earthy. | 

Spirit of Vitriol totally diſſolved raſped ivory; from 
the ſolution there ſeparated an elegant, white, ſpark- 
ling, ſilky, cryſtalline mixt, in appearance reſembling 
a {alt, but neither ſaline to the taſte, nor diſſoluble in 
water; of the ſame kind alſo are the cryſtals obtain- 
ed by this acid from the other ſolid parts of animals : 
The liquor, floating above the cryſtals, is apt to be- 

come yellowiſh, and at length brown. VS 
ES Spirit 
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Ivory. Spirit of Nitre and Spirit of Salt likewiſe diſſolved 
the whole of the ivory, but received no colour, and 
yielded no cryſtals. Spirit of Sal ammoniac had ng 
effect: Alcaline Ley corroded a little of the ivory, 
without acquiring any tinge : Cauſtic Ley totally cor. 
roded it, and became ſomewhat yellowiſh. 

Lemery ſays that ivory contains much Oil, volatile 
Salt and Earth, but little Phlegm : I have found on 
the other hand, that the Oil is in the ſmalleſt quan- 
tity of all theſe principles, and that the Phlegm is in 
larger quantity than either the Oil or Salt. From 
two ounces, diſtilled in a retort, I obtained three drams 
and a ſcruple of liquor, of which the firſt two drams 
ſmelt like ſope, and the reſt empyreumatic and uri- 
nous : This was ſucceeded by two ſcruples of fetid 
Oil and two drams of volatile Salt. The remaining 
coal weighed ten drams. 

Tvory The coal of Ivory is of a fine deep black colour; 
black. and hence is uſed as a pigment by the painters under 
the name of Ivory-black ; as alſo by the lapidaries, as 
a foil for precious ſtones ; and by the japanners and 
varniſh makers, as an ingredient in their black com- 
| poſitions. There are particular machines and contri- 
vances for burning the Ivory for theſe purpoſes ; by 
which the colour is rendered more beautiful rhan that 

of the coal which remains in the diſtillation, 

If the Ivory-black be calcined in the open air, it 
changes into an earth of extreme whiteneſs : By de- 
flagrating two parts of raſped Ivory with three of 

Nitre, it is quickly reduced into a ſimilar white pow- 
der, without any intermediate ſtate of blackneſs. 

var THE Caxry-STovwe, Lapis carpionum, is found in 

C a & r. the head of a fiſh, which is not the common carp, but 

ro E.the gilt charr, the cyprinus of Rondeletius. It is not, 

v what Lemery calls it, the cs hyoides, but a bone lodged 

in the acetabulum, at the 3 of the back bone 

with the head. When freſh, it is moderately tranſpa- 

rent, like horn, in colour whitiſh or yellowiſh; by 

keeping it becomes more and more yellow and brown. 

In figure it is flat, and irregularly triangular. 1 
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Half an ounce of this bone, raſped ſmall, yielded C a « »- 
with rectified Spirit of Wine five grains of extract, NR. 


which taſted and ſmelt quite rancid, like old dry fiſh. 
From the ſame quantity, boiled in water, I obtained a 
dram of extract, of a yellow colour, in taſte purely ſa- 
line, without any ſmell. The bone remaining after 
the action of Spirit, looked like tranſparent yellow 
amber; that which had been boiled in water looked 


Spirit of Vitriol corrodes only a little of the bone, 
and by that little is rendered turbid : Spirit of Nitre 
diſſolves nearly the whole, and acquires a yellow co- 
lour : Spirit of Salt diſſolves a little, and becomes 
likewiſe yellow. Spirit of Sal ammoniac has no effect : 
Alcaline Ley corrodes a little, receives no colour it- 
felf, but makes the bone black: Cauſtic Ley diſſolves 
and corrodes a part, and acquires a yellow tinge. _ 

Two ounces of the bone, diſtilled in a glaſs retort, 
in an open fire gradually raiſed, gaveover half an ounce 
of liquor, of which the firſt thrge drams had an ex- 
tremely ill ſmell, but the fourth the common urinous 
empyreumatic one: Then aroſe a dram and a Half of 
fluid Oil, three drams of a thicker one, and three 
drams and. a half of volatile Salt: The remaining coal 
weighed half an ounce. 3 

IHE Percn-Srtowne, Lapis percarum, is a ſmall 


flat oval bone, hollowed a little at one fide, in figure E ce #- 
ſomewhat reſembling a flatted grain of Rice, of a glo 


ſy whiteneſs ; found in the head, near the origin of the 
back-bone, not of the common Perch (Perca major) 
but of the ruff (Perca minor, cernua, aſpredo.) 

Half an ounce of this bone, reduced to powder, 
yielded with rectified ſpirit only half a grain of extract, 
which had neither ſmell nor taſte. The ſame quantity 
gave with water two ſcruples and a half of a yellow- 
iſh maſs, which was almoſt mere Salt. The bone 1t- 
ſelf ſuffered no change in its appearance from either 
menſtruum. 

Spirit of Vitriol and Spirit of Salt, totally diſſolved 
the bone; Spirit of Nitre left a ſmall matter undiſſol- 
ved: The firſt acquired a yellowiſh colour and 1 * 
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Pac s- find elegant cryſtals ; the two others received ng 


X. 


0 ; tinEture, and yielded no cryſtals. Spirit of Sal am- 


moniac, alcaline Ley, and cauſtic Ley, corroded very 
little, and were not ſenſibly tinged, NN TY 
In theſe experiments, the Perch-ſtone diſcovers no 


. conſiderable differences from other bony ſubſtances ; 


but its analyſis by fire is very ſingular and remarkable, 
Two ounces diſtilled in a glaſs retort, at firſt in a ſand- 
heat, and afterwards in an open fire, gave over bare 
half a dram of a clear liquor, juſt verging to yellowiſh, 
in ſmell only ſlightly volatile and etnpyreumatic: 
The greateſt force of fire would raiſe nothing more: 
There was neither Oil, nor volatile Salt, nor hardly 
any marks of an animal nature. The Caput mortu- 
um however was a black coal, like that of other bones; 
it weighed two ounces as at firſt, wanting only the half 
dram of phlegmacic liquor. 

THE Pike is a treſh water fiſh of prey, with 


Jaw ofthe teeth only in the lower jaw, ſaid to be of great longe- 


PIX 


vity, and to 25 by age to a prodigious ſize: I have 


ſeen ſome of thirty and thirty-two pounds weight. 
There are none of theſe fiſhes in Spain; nor any name 
for them in that language. 


Half an ounce of the lower jaw- bone of the Pike, | 


reduced into powder, yielded with rectified ſpirit five 


grains of extract, of a rancid taſte, without any ſmell ; 


the remaining powder looked reddiſh. From the ſame 
quantity were obtained by water three ſcruples and a 
half of a greeniſh-yellow maſs, conſiſting of a glutinous 
ſubſtance mixed with a large proportion of common 
Salt; the reſiduum appeared unaltered. 

The vitriolic and r itrous acids totally diſſolved the 
bone; the marine left a ſmall portion undiſſolved: 
The ſolutions made in the two laſt were colourleſs; 


that in the firſt was yellowiſh, and depoſited a little 


cryſtalline matter. Spirit of dal ammoniac, common 
alcaline Ley, and cauſtic Ley, corroded only a little, 
and received no colour. 
From two ounces, diſtilled in a glaſs retort in an 
open fire, there aroſe a dram and a half of liquor of a 
lixivial 
L 
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lixivial ſmell, four ſcruples of liquor of the uſual empy- Jaw of 


reumatic ſmell, a dram of empyreumatic Oil, and a 
dram and a half of volatile Salt: The Caput mortuum 
weighed ten drams and a half. 

THE ManarT1 or Sea-cow is a large animal, of 
a peculiar kind. It is ſtrictly an inhabitant of the ſea, 
but cannot hve long. without freſn water, and feeds on 
graſs and other vegetable matters; hence it is never 
ſeen but near the mouths of large rivers. It is met 
with in various parts of Aſia, Africa and America; 
but in none of the European ſeas. It has two ver 
ſnort legs, which ſerve rather as hands than as feet, 
for though called amphibious, it never comes entirely 
on ſhore. It is very harmleſs, and eaſily caught. 
The female is viviparous, ſuckles her young like thoſe 
of the human ſpecies, and carries them conſtantly in 
her paws; hence it is called by the Spaniards and Por- 
tugueſe la Donna. The fleſh is ſaid to be much eſ- 
teemed in America, and the ſtrong ſkin to be uſed as 
a defence againſt the arrows of the Indians. 
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Certain bones found in the head of this animal, cal- 


led Lapides manati, are expected to be kept in the 
ſhops for medicinal uſe ; and the druggiſts do not fail 
to ſupply us with a great variety of bony ſubſtances 
under this name, very difF-rent from one another both 


in figure and in ſize, and none of them the genuine 


bones of the Manati : Hence the different accounts of 


the Lapis manati given by authors; ſome deſcribing. 


It as of the ſize of a Hazel-nut, and others as large as 
a child's head. The Dutch put off cod's- head bones 
for thoſe of the Manati, and aſſure us that they come 
from America. X 

AS the true Lapis manali is not in this country to 
be procured, I examined the ſubſtance which is moſt 
Ry ſubſtituted for it, namely the ear · bone of the 

hale. 

From half an ounce of this bone, by digeſtion and 
coction in rectified ſpirit, I obtained only one grain 
of an extract which had neither ſmell nor caſte : From 
the ſame quantity treated with diſtilled water, I got a 
dram of a yellowiſh maſs, which had no ſmell but a 
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Lerts very faline taſte, and which in effect was little other 
Manar. than mere common Salt. The powder ſuffered no 
change in colour from either menſtruum. 

Spirit of Vitriol totally diſſolved the bone, depoſi- 
ted a fine white cryſtalline matter, and became yel- 

lowiſn. Spirit of Nitre and Spirit of Sea ſalt diſſol- 
ved nearly the whole, without receiving any colour. 
Spirit of Sal ammoniac had no effect. Common al- 
caline Ley, and cauſtic Ley corroded a little of the 
bone, but continued colourleſs: The powder remain- 
ing after the action of the plain Ley, looked blackiſh, 

From two ounces of the hone, diſtilled in an open 
fire, I obtained a dram of phlegm ot a lixivial ſmell, a 
dram of a volatile ſpirit or empyreumatic urinous li- 
quor. half a ſcruple of fetid Oil, and half a dram of 
volatile Salt: The remaining coal welghed thirteen 
drams and a ſcruple. 

Lo” HALF an ounce of the Anctz-none of the 
"quoi HARE, Talus leporis, yielded with rectified ſpirit fifteen 
grains, or one ſixteenth its weight, of an unctuous, 
yellowiſh-brown, tranſparent extract, of a rancid taſte 
and ſmell. Another half ounce, treated with water, 
ave a dram of a ycllowiſt: matter, which had no ſmell, 
and was almoſt mere Salt. Both the reſidua were of 

the ſame colour as at firſt. 

By Spirit of Vitriol it was corroded ; a part ſepara- 
ted in a cryſtalline form, and the reſt was reduced in- 
to a white powder, The Spirits of Nitre and Sea. ſalt 
totally diſſolved it; the ſolutions were clear, with an 
unctuous matter on the ſurface, which in the nitrous 
acid was white, in the marine of a browniſh-yellow. 
Spirit of Sal ammoniac had no effect, except that it 
acquired a Night ycilowiſh tinge, with a kind of cloud- 
ine ſs towards the ſurface, as if a fine powdery ſubſtance 
was ſuſpended in it. Strong alcaline Ley took up niore 
of the bone and became yellower: Cauſtic Ley did 


not ſcem to diflolve ſo much. | 
1wo ounces diſtilled in a g'afs retort, at firſt in 
fan] and afterwards in an open fire, gave over two 
Grams of a liquor of a quite lopy {me!], one dram of 
al 
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an empyreumatic urinous liquor or ſpirit, four ſcru- Tavvs 
ples of empyreumatic O1l, and two drams of volatile Loans. 


Salt : The Caput mortuum weighed nine drams two 
ſcruples. 


THE Unicorn is not a land animal of the Horſe XII. 
kind, as ſome have repreſented it, but a ſpecies of ee 
Whale common in the northern ſeas, called by the 


Icelanders Narbual or Narwal, that is the Carrion- 
whale, its food being the carcaſſes of men and fiſhes. 
The horn, as it is called, is a large tooth fixed in the 
upper jaw: As the tuſks of the Sea-horſe are bent 
downwards, and thoſe of the Elephant, the Boar, and 
the oriental Wild boar called Babyrouſſa, upwards 


that of the Narwal ſtands horizontally, and in this 


reſpect only it differs from the fangs of thoſe ani- 
mals. | 

1he tuſk of the Narwal is very large ; ſome have 
been ſeen of the length of nine or ten feet. It is point- 
ed at the end, ſometimes irregularly crooked, in colour 
more or leſs white, generally wrinkled and undulated 
as if the bone was twiited, ſometimes, but very rarely, 
of a ſmooth poliſhed ſurface. The part that had 
been inſerted into the jaw, is commenly of a yellower 
or browner colour, and more unſightly, than the reſt, 
Towards the root, there is often a conſiderable part 
hollow : I have been aſſured by the maſter of a Green- 
land veſſel that the hollow teeth are decayed ones which 
the animal has ſhed, and that the {ound ones taken im- 
mediately from the Whale, are ſolid throughout. 
This tooth, like other bones, is made into various toys 
and utenſiis: The Greenlanders uſe the tips for point- 
ing their hunting weapons, 

Half an ounce of this bone, raſped into powder, 
yielded with rectified ſpirit, two grains of an inſipid 
and inodorous extract. From the ſame quantity were 
obtained by water, three ſcruples and a halt of a 
browniſh-yellow, tenacious, unctuous maſs, of a ſa- 
line taſte without any ſmell. The reſiduum, in both 
caſes, was of the ſame appearance as at firſt. 

All the mineral acids totally diſſolved the bone, 
without receivirg from it any colour; from the ſo- 
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Unrcenx's Jution made in the vitriolic, a little cryſtalline matter 


Hor x. 


ama 


ſeparated. Spirit of Sal ammoniac and alcaline Ley 


nad no effect; cauſtic Ley corroded a little of the 


bone. 


By diſtillation in a retort, in an open fire, I obtain- 


ed from two ounces of the bone, of urinous ſpirit 


Laar ny, 


rye) 


four drams, of an empyreumatic Oil half a dram, and 


of volatile Salt two ſcruples and a half: The Caput 
mortuum weighed ten drams two ſcruples. 


SECTION VI. 
Earthy Parts of ANIMALS. 


ORNS and bones conſiſt in great part of an 
earth, but are nevertheleſs very diſtin& from 
the bodies of the preſent diviſion. The 

earthy parts of animals, more ſtrictly ſo called, are of 

a much leſs compact texture than the horny and bo- 

ny, and want not only the flexibiliry of the one, but 

the hardneſs of the other. They break far more ea- 
fily by a' blow, and are reducible in the mortar into 
powder. They yield in general leſs oily and ſaline 
matter in diſtillation, and contain in their natural ſtate 
leſs gelatinous matter; whence they diſſolve, not only 
in the ſtrong mineral acids, but in the milder acids of 
the vegetable kingdom, the gelatinous parts being in- 
ſufficient to cover and defend the earth from the ac- 
tion of the ac'ds. | | 
Of this kind are moſt of the teſtaceous and cruſta- 
ceous coverings of animals, and many calculous con- 
cretions. The pure earthy part is not in all theſe ſub- 
ſtances the ſame, nor are the particular differences ſuf- 
ficiently known. The only conſiderable difference 
that has been obſerved, is, that ſome are converted by 
fire into a ſtrong quick lime, whilſt others ſuffer no 
ſuch change: | Sce page 318. 
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Earthy Subſtances not convertible by Fire into Qu'ck- 
lime; and whoſe Earth ſeems to be ſimilar to that of 
Bones and Horns. | 


F all the ſubſtances of this claſs, and indeed of PAL. 
all the earthy parts of animals, the moſt valu- w— 
able and remarkable is the PearL ; which from its 
beauty and luſtre is ranked among the precious ſtones, 
3 it has nothing of their diſtinguiſhing hard- 
neſs. 
Pearl is no other than a calculus, or morbid concre- 


tion, produced in a certain ſhell-fiſn of the Oyſter- 


kind, and ſometimes in common Oyſters and Muſ- 
cles: It is ſometimes formed upon the inſide of the 
ſhell, and ſometimes in the body of the animal. 
Shells in general appear to proceed from peculiar nu- 
tritious Juices, regularly ſecreted and indurated ; and 
Calculi, from a redundance of thoſe juices, or a ſtag- 
nation and unequal diſtribution of them occaſioned 
by an obſtruction of the veſſels. 

The Mother-of-Pearl fiſh, or Pearl oyſter, is an in Pearl f- 
habitant of the bottom of the ſea: There it abides*? 
fixed, and is not co be come at but by diving. A 
number of ſmall ſhips is generally engaged together 
in this dangerous buſineſs, on ſuch particular ſpots as 
have been found to be rich in the Pearl-fiſh, and at 
certain ſeaſons of the year. The divers are let down 
by ropes, and immediately drawn up again upon their 
pulling a bell as a ſignal for that purpoſe. Machines 
have been contrived for enabling them in ſome degree 
to breathe at the bottom, by means of pipes reaching 
above the ſurface and communicating with the exter- 
nal air, or by a quantity of air included and carried 
down with them: See ſome papers upon this ſubject 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. Suffocation how- 
ever is not the only danger to which the di- 
vers are expoſed : They are ſubject to ruptures of 
ſome of the veſſels from the vaſt preſſure of the water 
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at great depths, and to be wounded or devoured by 
fiſhes of prey, which ſome of the rich beds of Pear]- 
fiſh are ſo much infeſted with, that ſcarcely any one 
can venture down at all, 

After the Pearl-oyſters have thus been got up, 
there ſtill remains a proceſs, not a little prejudicial to 
health, and extremely offenſive. It the ſhells were 
opened directly by any violent means, the Pearls, 
ſaid to be at this time in a ſomewhat ſoft ſtate, 
would be liable to be injured and become of little va- 
lue. The whole are therefore laid in heaps, till the 
ſhells open ſpontaneouſly, and the fiſn putrefics; 
after which the corrupted cadaverous matter is ſearch- 
ed diligently for the Pearls, which are often too few 
to pay the expence of the proprietors, much leſs to 
make any recompence to the workmen for a ſervice ſo 


loathſome and ſo hazardous. 


Pearls are uſually divided into oriental and occi- 
dental; the firſt produced in Aſia and Africa, the 
Jatter in America and Europe. The principal orient- 
al Pearl fiſheries are in the Perſian gulf and on the 
coaſts of Perſia and Arabia, of which a chart may be 
ſeen in Kæmpfer's Amænitates Evxalice ; near the 


illands Ceylon, Manaar, Sumatra, Java, and Bor- 


neo; on ſome of the coaſts of Japan; between Ba- 
nana and Cochin, off Cape Comorin, and in other 


parts along the Malabar coaſt, as particularly at Ju- 


togrin or Tutocoryn, where there is an excellent 
rearl bank in poſſeſſion of the Dutch, The moſt re- 
markable Pearl-fifheries of America are in the gulf of 
Mexico, along the coalt of New Spain, off St. Mar- 
garite or the pearl-iſland, in the Rio de la Hacha, at 
the iſlands Sr, Martha, Quibo, Gorgonia, &c. In 
Europe, Pearls are now and then met with on the 
coaſts of Scotland, Livonia, Courland, in the river 
Ilts in Bohemia, in the Regen in Bavaria, in certain 
lakes near Augſburg, and in ſundry other places. 
The oriental Pearls are accounted the beſt ; and, 
conſidered collectively, they certainly are ſo, though 
jw ſuperiority by no means extends to all the 
individuals: There are ſome among the 2 
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N dental, of exquiſite luſtre and great value; and FAT. 
- many millions among the onenta}, coarſe and un- 
1 ſightly. FE 

Even among the better kinds of oriental Pearls, 
55 there are very conſiderable differences: Borneo af- 


* fords the largeſt, and Ceylon and Manaar the whiteſt: 
le Thoſe of Sumatra, Java, Banana, Cochin, and the 
85 Malabar coaſt, are for the moſt part ſmaller and leis 
© fine: Thoſe of the Perfian gulf have generally fome- 
n what of a yellowiſh caſt, but as they conſtantly retain 

© W this tinge, and have an excellent luſtre, they are ac- 


* counted the beſt, and ſome confine the name of ori- 
b. ental to theſe alone. 8 E 
85 | There are Pearls of various colours, figures, and 
oy magnitudes of an exquiſite Silver- like brightnets, ſe- 
to mitranfparent, opake, opal-coloured, yellow, greeniſh, 
bluiſh, greyiſh, reddiſh, browniſh, blackiſh, rainbow 
70 mad ; round, oval, conical, cylndrica}, angular; 


from the ſize of a Millet- ſeed or leſs, to that of a ha- 
” ze|-nut and more: It is obfſcryable that the large 
* ones approach generally to the figure of a Pear. The 
h largeft Pearl hitherto known is deſcribed by FTaver- 
* nier, and is in the poſſeſſion of the King of l'erxſia; it 
was found at Catita in Arabia, and colt 1,400,000 

French Livres. Some years ago, there were two very 
large ones to be diſpoſed of at Leipzick, weighing to- 
gether above ninety carats : The author above-men- 
tioned had one that weighed fifty · five carats 2 A carat 
is three grains and a half. I have ſeen a Pearl in the 
Enplith crown, which is faid to be worth ten thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. Sir Robert Sibbald ſays in his 
Scotia HluRrata, that Pearls have been found in Scot- 
land of a very large ſize. 

Pearls are valued from their roundnefs, their fize, Their va- 
ad their water, that is their luſtre and purity. Their 
weight is eſtimated in Europe by carats; in Perſia 
by abay's, and in Golconda and Viſapour by s alis, 
each abas and rati being one eighth part leſs than a 
carat. 

The weight of round pearls is « xp2ditiouſly judg- 
ed of, by means of a ſmall inftrvumeat compoſed of 

B b 4 ſeveral 
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PEARL. ſeveral flips of Braſs full of holes of different ſizes: 


— 


The ſmalleſt hole receives a pearl pf one or two 
grains; and the largeſt, one of ten carats ; and thus 
the weight of any given round Pearl is known from 


- the hole which it fits. 


Cleancd. 


Small irregular ones are valued from the number 
that goes to an ounce : If a hundred make an ounce, 
they are valued at ao hundred rixdollars ; if the num- 
ber is leſs, the price is greater : and if the number is 
greater the price is leſs : Two hundred to the ounce 
coſt but ſeventy rixdollars; three hundred, fifty; 
nine hundred, ten ; two thouſand, three ; four thou- 
ſand, two and a half : Of the very ſmall fort called 
Seed-pearls, uſed in medicine, an ounce contains 
uſually eight or ten thouſand, and coſts, if the Pearls 
are of the oriental kind, two rix-dollars, if occident- 
al one rixdollar and twelve groſchen (c). 

Attempts have been made to take out ſtains from 


Pearls, and to render the foul opake coloured ones 


equal in beauty and luſtre to the oriental. Abun- 
dance of proceſſes are given for this purpoſe in books 
of ſecreis and travels : but they are very far from 
anſwering what is expected from them, Pearls may 


be cleaned indeed from any external  foulneſs, by 


waſhing and rubbing them with a little Venice Sope 
and warm water, or with ground Rice and Salt, with 
Starch and Powder-blue, with Plaſter-of- Paris, with 
white Coral, with white Vitriol and Tartar, with 
Cuttle bone, Pumice-ſtone, and other like ſubſtan- 


ces; but a ſtain that reaches deep into the ſubſtance 
of the Pearl is impoſſible to be taken out. Nor can 


Artifitial. 


a number of ſmall Pearls be united, as ſome pretend, 
into a mals ſimilar to an entire natural one. 

There are, however, methods of making artificial 
compoſitions, equally ornamental with the natural 
Pear:s, and difficultly if at all to be diſtinguiſhed from 
them by the eye. Moſt of theſe are prepared in 
France and Italy, and ſome in Spain : The beſt con- 
ft of a hollow glaſs ball, blown by a lamp, and filled 


(e) Rixdoilar.] A r !ollar is equal ta 47. 64. A groſchen about 24. 
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with Wax: Some pour in firſt a ſolution of a certainP= AT. 
Amalgam, and then fill up the ball with Wax: 


Others ule Wax without Glas, and by certain addi- 
tions communicate a Peari colour on the outſide. This 
curious art is kept a ſecret iu the hands of the work- 
men (d). 


Powdered pearl gives out nothing to water or to Chemie 


examina- 


rectified ſpirit, by long digeſtion or coction. It dil don. 
ſolves in the mineral acids, totally in the Vitriolic, 

and almoſt totally in the nitrous and marine, without 

communicating to them any perceptible tinge from 
the ſolution in the vitriolic acid, there ſeparates a 
cryſtalline matter, in appearance reſembling a Salt 

It is not ated upon by Spirit of Sal ammoniac or cau- 

ſtic Ley: By plain alcaline Ley a little of the Pearl 

was corroded into a flaky ſubſtance, 

Four drams of Pearl, diſtilled in a glaſs retort with 
an open fire gradually increaſed, gave over fourteen 
grains of an empyreumatic urinous liquor, of a vo- 
latile ſmell, with ſome footſteps of an empyreumatic 
Oil in the neck of the retort. The Caput mortuum 
was of an aſh grey colour, and weighed three drams 
two ſcruples ſix grains: This being farther calcined 
in an open veſſel, then elixated with water, and the 
Lixivium filtered and evaporated, I obtained five 
grains of a fixed Salt, which appeared of a fine white 
colour, had a warm not very ſaline taſte, efferveſced 
with Oil of Vitriol, and during the efferveſcence dif- 
charged in vapour a little marine acid. 


(4) Artificial Pearls.) The ingredient employed for giving the colour 
is a fine Silver-like ſubſtance found upon the unter. ſide of the ſcales of 
the Blay or Bieak-fiſh The ſcales taken off in the uſual manner, are 
waſhed and rubbed with freſh parcels of fair water, and the ſeveral li- 
quors ſuffered to fe'tle : The water being then ported off, the pearly mat- 
ter remains at the bottom, of the conſiſtence of Oil, called by the 
French Egence d'orient. A lviie of this is dropt into a hollow bead of 
b.u-ſh Glas, and ſhaken about fo as to line the internal ſurface; after 
which, the cavity is fi led up with W :x, to give ſolidity and weight. By 
this mexns Pearls are im tated in ſuch perfection, as not to be diftin- 
gu ſhable by the eye from the natural, or to be diſtingu:ſhible only by 
tueir having fewer blemiſhes, See a Memoir on the ſubiect by .. de 


Rraumur, w the Mem. d Þ cad. Royale as Sciences (de Fat it) pur Fam. 
1716. 
AN 
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All theſe experiments were performed both upon 
oriental and occidental Pearls; and no difference could 
be obſerved betwixt the two, either in the quantity or 


> ce of the rug excepting that the occidental 
e 


. 


arls yielded in diſtillation four grains more of li. 
quor than the other, and that the Caput mortuum 
of courſe weighed four grains leſs. | 

STONEY concretions are formed in many land 


Bnzoats. animals; in the ſtomach of Goats, Harts, Horſes, 


— 


Aſſes, Cows, Sc. as well as in the urinary and gall- 
bladder of the human body (e). Several of theſe 


ſubſtances were by the credulity of former times cele. 


brated as medicines of extraordinary virtue, and 
diſtinguiſhed by an oriental name Bezoar, which is 
ſaid to ſignify a ſubduer of poiſons, or a lord over 
poiſons; hence Bezoardic is become a common ap- 


pellation [in Germany, Sc.] for all medicines ſup- 


poſed to be poſſeſſed of alexipharmac powers. The 


(e) Humam Calculus. ] This conerete varies greatly in conſiſtence: 
Sometimes it is of a looſe texture, and almoſt friable betwixt the fin- 
ers; ſometimes very hard and compact, and capable of receiving a con- 
derable poliſh, In either ſtate, particularly in the latter, it is difficult 
of ſolution even in the ſtrong mineral acids, The deſirable point, a men- 


fRroum that ſhall diſſolve it and at the ſame time be innocent to the body, 


has hitherto been fought for in vain. 

There are, however, ſubſtances held to be inoffenſive, which though 
they do not make a perfect ſolution of the Calculus, are nevertheleſs 
found to ſoften and corrode jt by degrers into a kind of mucous or pow- 
dery matter: and which, when freely taken into the ſtomach, have 
ſeemed to carry their virtues through the organs of digeſtion, and impreg- 
nate the urine with ſome degree of this I'thontriptic power. 

Such particulaily are Lime-water and Sope z of which the former 
appears to be the molt « flicacious. According to Dr Whytt's expe- 
riments, the power of Stone-lime-water is near one third greater than 
that of ſolutions of Sope in conmon water; and that of Oyſter and 
Cockle-ſhell Lime waters, above double to that of Stone-linc-water. 
He finds that the -Qivity of the Shell-lime- water alſo may be almoſt 
doubled, by pouring upon the calcined ſhells a ſtrong ſolution ol 
Sope, inſtead of common water, | a 

Alcaline Ley mad- cauſtic by Quick lime, and the caultic volatile 
ſpirits diſtilled with Quick-lime flom Sal ammoniac or inſp flated 
urine, corrode the Calculus very plentifully, According to the author 
above-mentioned, the ſtrength of a cauſtic Ley, made from only 
an ounce of Pot-aſh and two ounces and a half of Quick-lime to a pound 
and a half of water, was about ſix times greater than hat of Oyſter (he!l 
Lime-water. The pla'n volatile ſpirits are far leſs active ; and plain al- 
caline Ley, though fo. ded with the Salt, has ſcarce any effe& at all upon 
the Calculus, 
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Bezoar of the Ape, and that of the Porcupige called Bzzoar. 
Piedra del porco have been valued moſt : Single ſtones wv 
1d - 9 

have been ſold for ſixty and eighty pounds ſter- 


or 
tal ling. . | 8 ; 
* There are two Bezoars kept in the ſhops, diſtin- 
im guiſhed from the countries whence they are brought, 
by the names of oriental and occidental. 
ad THE oriental or beſt Bezoar is found in the ſto- Orrent- 
es, mach of an animal, which is ſaid to bear a reſem- be- 


11. blance both to the Goat and the Stag, to the former ay 3 
fo in the horns, beard, and tail ; to the latter in the body, 
* feet and hair; called by ſome Cervicapra and by 


nd others Capricerva, by Ray Gazella indica cornubus rec- 
fs tis longiſſimis nigris prope caput tantum annulatis. The 
er animal is deſcribed and figured by Kæ mpfer, in his 
p- Amænitates, and ſaid to be met with in different 
p- parts 6f Perſia, China, and the Eaſt Indies. Thoſe 
he who feed upon mountains, on aromatic herbs, are - 


ſuppoſed to afford a better Bezoar than thoſe on plains 
e: and vallies, 


in. The Bezoar-ſtone is generally obſerved to be 
— formed about ſome vegetable matter vhich the ani- 
en- ma! has ſwallowed, and which is often found in the 
. middle of the ſtone upon breaking it; as a bit of 
gh ſtraw, wood ſtalk, or rind of plants, Sc. This nu- 
els cleus is gradually covered with ſucceſſive incruſtati- 
= ons one over another, which by conſtant motion in 
g- the ſtomach are rendered externally ſmooth and po- 
"yu liſhed. Such at leaſt is the common opinion of the 
e- production of Bezoar. 

- There are Bezoar ſtones of various figures, co- 
5 lours, and magnitudes; ſome round or oval, others 
oft long, flat, kidney-ſhaped : ſome compoſed of very 
2 thin, and others of thicker incruſtations; ſome 
ile greeniſh, verging more or leſs to yellow or Llackith, 
ed others of a browniſh, greyiſh or blackiſh colour with- 
ly out any greenneſs. The largeſt are about the ſize of 
ul a [mall tieu's egg: The emperor Kudolphus II. 
5 had a Bezoar-ſtone larger than a Gooſe- egg; but 
on Boetius de Boot ſays it was white and light, and diſ- 


ſolyed eaſily upon the tongue; from whence it ap- 
2 { 241 „ de 0 pears 
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Ox21es7- pears plainly not to have been a natural ſtone but an 


AL Be- 
ZOAR. 


— 


artificial compoſition. I he large compact, ſmooth, 
and ſhining ones, are preſerved as curioſities: For 
medicinal uſe, we muſt be ſatisfied with the ſmaller 
and coarſer ; and even theſe are at preſent ſcarce. 
ly to be purchaſed for money, 

The marks uſually laid down for judging of the 
genuinenels of Bezoar, are, that it be of mid- 
dling fize, about that of a Pigeon's egg, compact, 
even, ſoft or ſmooth to the touch, of a ſhining ſur. 
face, and a browniſh, greyiſh, or olive colour : That 


on ſucceſſively taking off the ſeveral incruſtations, the 


inner ones be all of poliſhed ſurfaces like the outer: 
T hat when reduced into powder, it appear of a fine 
green colour: That it have a cavity in the middle, 
without any vegetable or other matter encloſed : Thar 


a red-hot needle do not pierce into it: that it neither 


gain nor loſe any weight by ſoaking in warm wa- 
ter: That when the moiſt ſtone is rubbed upon dr 

Lime or on a wall white-waſhed with lime, or the dry 
ſtone rubbed upon moiſt Lime, ir ſtain the Lime 
green; ſome make a purple, others a cheſnut-brown, 
and others a yellow ſtain, the mark of its genuine- 
nets : That in like manner it give a green ſtain to 
paper rubbed with Chalk: That it make a ſtrong et- 
terveſcence with Spirit of Nitre, and tinge the men- 
ſtruum of a dark red colour: That it do not diſſolve 


in Spirit of Wine; and that it be neither very heavy 


nor very light. Theſe are all the characters of the 
true natural Bezoar, mentioned by authors, and it 
were ealy to ſhe that they are all imitable by art. 
The indian writers, and many perſons of good 
credit, who have been in Perſia and the Indies, athrm, 
that the greater number of Bezoar- ſtones are no other 
than artificial compounds made there; that ſome 
prepare them from ſmall Bezoar ſtones reduced into 
fine powder and made up into a mals; but that thele 
are very rare, the common ones being made of dit. 
ferent ingredients without any thing ot the true Be- 
roar. Kempſer ſays, that the genuine Bezoar is in 


Perſia itſelf ſo rares and ſo dear, that he cannot * 
| that 
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that a ſingle ſtone comes into Europe, Many others Our. 
agree in this account: and indeed the Bezoar-ſtone *- B- 
carries in itſelf ſtrong marks of art, but hardly any. 

traces of its being formed by nature. 9 OY re 


It is principally in the urinary and gall bladders, 
in the kidneys and in the ſtomach of animals, that 
Calculi are produced; it is very rare to meet with 
any in the inteſtines, the lungs or other parts. The 
ſtones of the kidneys and urinary bladder are com- 
monly compoſed of different ſtrata, or incruftations, 
often ſmoorh and heavy like mineral ſtones, but of- 
tener rough, ſpongy, light, and full of inequalities 
or protuberances: Chemically analyfed, or diſtilled 
in an open fire, they yield nearly the ſame principles 
25 urine itſelf, or at leaſt an empyreumatic volatile 
urinous matter: They never have, and cannot have, 
any vegetable matter, grals, pieces of roots, fruits, 
ſeeds, &c. for a nucleus —— The gall-ftones are 
commonly yellow, orange-coloured, green, of a 
blackiſh, greeniſh-brown, or a colour compoſed of 
green and yellow: T hey are often made up of in- 
cruſtations, ſeldom compact, but rather brittle and 
ſpongy and without any foreign matter within: In 
diſtillation, they yield the ſame principles as gall— 
The balls, or ſtones as they are called, formed in the 
ſtomach, conſiſt of ſuch matters as the animal has 
ſwallowed, hair, ſtraw, hay, herbs, roots, rinds, 
Sc. imperfectly or not at all digeſted, and held 
together by the mucus or ſlimy juices of the part: 
Theſe rarely have any ineruſtations; externally they 
are ſometimes ſmooth, and ſometimes not; they are 
uſually the lighteſt of all the calculous concretions, 
and of the ſtrangeſt ſmell, which in ſome is offenſive, 
and in others agreeable-—When ſtones are found in 
the inteſtines, they generally contain ſome indigeſted 
matters, and ſmell of the place they were lodged 
in. | 

Now where could the _ Bezoar-ſtone have been 
formed; a ſtone compoſed of ſuch fine, equal, re- 
gular, poliſhed incruſtations, with a cavity or extra- 
neous body in the middle ? it cannot be produced in 

parts 
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OxtenT- parts where thoſe bodies do not enter, becauſe they 
wth are oftentimes actually found in it: It cannot be pro- 
A duced in thoſe parts where they do enter, becauſe then 
; they would be intermixed through its whole ſub. 
ſtance as in the balls found in the ſtomach, How 
uniform are all the ſtrata in one Bezoar-ſtone ! How 
equal throughout in hardneſs, brightneſs and poli- 
ture! and yet how different are different ſtones in all 
theſe reſpects from one another | Such a regularly 
formed concrete is not ſurely the reſult of a fortui- 
tous accumulation and induration of matter tumbling 

in the paunch of an animal. | 8 

Oriental Bezoar- ſtones, chemically conſidered, 
may be divided into two claſſes; thoſe which 
are ſuppoſed to be genuine, and thoſe which are ac. 
knowledged to be counterfeit. The firſt are com- 
pounded of Plaſter-of-Paris, Chalk or other earths, 
impregnated with a vegetable green tincture: The lat- 
ter are made chicfly of reſinous ſubſtances, diſtin. 
guiſhable by their liquetying in the fire, and diſſolv. 
ing in Spirit of Wine. I have examined ſeveral of 
both ſorts, but never could diſcover any mark of an 
animal nature ; though an animal ſubſtance, where 
or whatſoever it be, cannot eſcape diſcovery in a che- 
mical enquiry. If ſome ſtones, however, ſhould give 
out an vrinous empyreumatic matter in the fire, it 
would not follow that they are natural productions, as 
an animal Glue may be uſed, and according to ſome 
accounts often is uſed for the conglutinating ingredient. 

We may add to the foregoing a third clals of Be- 
zoars, made up with gums, with extracts, or with 
inſpiſſated juices : Thef: are very rare ; they are diſtin- 
guiſhed by their diſſolving in great part in water. I 
have ſeen and taſted ſome of this kind at Frankfort 
upon the Maine and at Leghorn, but could not pro- 
cure any for examination. 

A fine, choice oriental Bezoar-ſtone, of the ge- 
nuine kind (that is, of thoſe compounded of earths) 
being reduced into fine powder, and a ſcruple of the 
powder digeſted in a glaſs body with a ſuitable quan- 

tity of rectiſied Spirit of Wine, the ſpirit acquired a 
green · 
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greeniſh · yellow colour, and on being evaporated, left Onrenr-. 
behind a minute portion, ſcarce amounting to one r Bü- 


grain, of a blackiſh extract, of no remarkable ſmell a; 


or taſte. 

On boiling another ſcruple of the powder in diſtilled 
water, the event was the ſame.: the water acquired a. 
green tinge, and left on evaporation, ſcarcely one 
grain of an extract ſimilar to the former. The powder 
remaining after the action of both liquors appeared 
unaltered. | 

A ſcruple of the counterfeit reſinous Bezoar di- 
geſted in rectified ſpirit, yielded ſeventeen grains of 
extract, only three grains remaining undiſſolved: 
The extract was of a ycllowiſh green colour, reſinous, 
ſuck to the teeth, taſted bitteriſh, and ſmelr diſa- 
gtecably. 

With water I could ſcarcely get half a grain of ex- 
tact from a ſcruple of this kind of Bezoar, though the 
powder was long digeſted and boiled in the liquor: The 
extract had a bitteriſh taſte, without any ſmell: The 
teſiduum was in ſmell, taſte, and colour unaltered. 

The powder of the earthy Bezoar, was not acted 
on by Spirit of Vitriol. To Spirit of Nitre, it in- 
ſtantly communicated a red colour, and raiſed an ef 
ferveſcence : The liquor continued of a dark red fo 
long as it was kept in the cold, but on applying heat, 
it preſently became of a bright yellow, and diſſolv- 
ed all the bezoar, excepting a very ſmall quantity of 


faky matter. Spirit of Salt acquired a fine yellow 


colour, and the undiſſolved powder appeared of a 
preeniſh yellow. Spirit of Sal ammoniac extracted a 
browniſh-ycliow tincture, and left the powder reddiſh 
at top, and aſh-coloured underneath. Alcaline Ley 
was tinged of a bright brown; the powder unaltered : 
Cauſtic Ley, of a dark reddiſh-brown ; the powder 

ef a Sulphur yellow. | 
The reſinous Bezoar ſwam upon Spirit of Vitriol, 
like other reſinous bodies, and was not ſenſibly acted 
on. About one half of it diſſolved in Spirit of Ni- 
tre, and tinged the liquor yellowiſh, the reſt melting 
together and ſwimming on the ſurface, Spirit 1 
4 Salt 
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Ox1exT- Salt received no colour; as ſoon as it was poured on, 


the powder melted all into one maſs and roſe to the 


j — top. ln Spirit of Sal ammoniac, it fell to the bottom, 


unacted on. In alcaline ley, it floated, and appear. 
ed curdly like Sope ; the liquor looked yellowiſh, 
Cauſtic Ley diffolved greateſt part of it, and became 
in like manner ſopy, and thick like Mucilage. 

Two drams of the earthy Bezoar were diſtilled in 

a glaſs retort, in a well graduated open fire. So long 
as the heat was continued gentle, the powdered ftone 
retained its original colour, and the liquid which 
came over proved colourl-ſs as water. As the heat 
was increaſed the drops grew yellowilh, and at laſt of 
a deep yellow; the powder at the ſame time acquir- 
ing a Sulphur yellow colour on the ſurface ; a little 
Sublimate of the ſame colour arifing into the neck 
of the retort; There now appeared at the bottom, 
at one ſide, where perhaps the heat was greateſt, a 
conliderable lump of curious ſaline ſpicula, exactly 
reſembling flowers of Benzoine. When the mat- 
ter became red hot, a ſmoky vapour aroſe, which 
changed the upper part of the yellow Subli- 
mate to a footy blackneſs. The diftilled liquor 
amounted in all to three ſcruples and a half; it had 
an empyreumatic ſmell and taſte, like Spirit of Tar. 
tar, without any thing of the volatile urinous ſmell 
produced from animal ſubſtances, The yellowiſh 
Sublimate weighed three grains, ſmelt like old ſmo- 
ky tobacco-pipes, and taſted ſomewhat ſaline. The 
ſooty Sublimate weighed but one grain; it was part- 
ly ſnining, very light, of no ſmell or taſte, The Ca- 
put mortuum weighed two jcruples fix grains, was 
very black, light, and had not melted or run toge- 
ther, 

Two drams of the refinous Bezoar being treated in 
the ſame manner, the powder flowed thin in a gentle 
heat, like Wax or Reſin. On increaſing the fire there 
aroſe a ſcruple of yellowiſh empyreumaric liquor, and 
afterwards a dram and thirty two grains of a blackiſh- 
brown empyreumatic Oil, in ſmell exactly reſembling 
the ſetid Oils obtained from other Reſins. ” the 
Ottom 
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bottom of the retort there remained but eight grains 
of a black, ſpongy, friable coal. 
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THE occidental Bezoar is ſaid to be found in the Oeeidu- 


ſtomach of an animal of the ſame genus with that 
which affords the oriental. This fort of Bezoar is not 
near ſo beautiful, fo ſmooth, or ſo poliſhed as the 
other : It is commonly of a whitiſh, aſh, or dark- 
grey colour; ſometimes browniſh or blackiſh; and 
ſometimes of a greeniſh-yellow, 

A ſcruple of occidental Bezoar, digeſted with rec- 
tified Spirit of Wine, gave only half a grain of extract, 
of a yellowiſh-green colour, a ſomewhat rancid taſte, 
and no ſmell: The remaining powder appeared un- 
altered. Diftilled water extracted alſo but half a 
grain from a ſcruple : This extract was of a greeniſh- 
brown colour, and had neither taſte nor ſmell. 

Spirit of Nitre and Spirit of Sea ſalt diſſolved great- 
eſt part of the Bezoar, and Spirit of Vitriol the 
whole: All the ſolu ions were yellowiſh : From that 
made in the vitriolic acid, a little cryſtalline matter 
ſeparated. 

Spirit of Sal ammoniac, common alcaline Ley and 
cauſtic Ley did not diſſolve any ſenſible quantity of 
the powder, but acquired from it a yellowiſh tinge 
the cauſtic Ley gained the deepeſt yellow, 

On diftilling two drams in an open fire, there aroſe 
twenty-two grains of a browniſh-yellow liquor, of an 
empyreumatic and ſomewhat volatile ſmell ; on the 


| ſurtace of which ſwam two little drops of an empy- 


reumatic Oil: The Caput mortuum weighed one 
dram and thirty eight grains; it was quite black, 
and continued a ſubtile powder like the Bezoar em- 
ployed. 

From theſe experiments it appears, that the occi- 
dental Bezoar 1s more likely to be an animal produc- 
tion than the orienta], as it yields in diſtillation ſome 
ſmall portion of volatile urinous matter, It is never- 
theleſs much inferior in value, as being leſs beautiful, 
and ſcarcely ever made uſe of in medicine. If the 


TAL Ba- 
ZOAR. 


—. 


oriental and occidental Bezoars were both genuine, or 
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beg true animal calculi, they would probably be equal in 
zoax, Virtue to one another, though aſſuredly not equal to 
— Oylſter-ſhells and other common abſorbents. 
oo CRABS-EYES, improperly ſo called, are nei- 
Cancros. ther eyes, nor the produce of the Crab; but Calculi 
found in the ſtomach of the Craw-fiſh or Aſtacus fuvi- 
alilis. | 

The Craw-fiſh caſts its ſhell every year, and it is 
only during the little time that the new. ſhell con- 
tinues ſoft, that the animal can increaſe in bulk: As 
the ſhell hardens and confines the fiſh, a white nutri- 
tious juice, ſecreted in two portions of the ſtomach, 
forms by degrees a ſoft calculous ſubſtance, of a cruſ- 
taceous texture from ſucceſſive appoſitions of the 
juice. Before the caſting of the ſhell, the ſtunted animal 
grows weak and ſick, and for ſome days lies almoſt 
dead: It does not take food till ſome days after, and, 
in this period, the Calculi ſeem to ſerve for its ali- 
ment. Hence we meet with Crabs-eyes (for ſo we 
mult call them in compliance with cuſtom) both in 
young and in old Crabs before they loſe their ſhells, 
and for a few days afterwards, and not in one or the 
other for a conſiderable time after that period. 

Crabs-eyes are of different ſizes, hemiſpherical or 
convex on one ſide, flat or concave on the other, of a 
bluiſh, white or reddiſh- white colour, of a leafy ſtruc- 
ture, moderately firm and compact: There are ſmall 
ſtriæ upon the convex part, and irregular impreſſions 
in the concavity. 

Some prefer the blue ſtones, taken from the live 
filh, on a ridiculous principle, that they are impreg- 
nated with the animal ſpirits, which by boiling are 
diſſipated. Thus much however it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that the blue colour is deſtroyed. by boiling 
the fiſh, and that ſalt water inclines it more to red- 
Giſh than freſh water. They loſe their blueneſs allo 
by long keeping. When the bluiſh tinge is ſo pale 
as not to be diſtinguiſhed in the dry ſtone, it becomes 
perceptibl: on pouring hot water upon them; when 

long kept, they exhibit no blucneſs either moiſt or 


dry. 


Crabs- 
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Crabs- eyes have been often counterfeited with ar- Occur: 
tificial — of different earths, particularly e, 


Chalk, Plaſter-of-Paris and tobacco-pipe Clay, form- 
ed in moulds. Theſe are commonly whiter and 
lighter than the genuine, imbibe more water, adhere 
more ſtrongly to the tongue, and have leſs diverſity 
of figures or characters in the concave part. But the 
more certain criteria are, that they want the leafy tex- 
ture of the genuine, and are affected in a different 
manner by acids. A counterfeit Crabs- eye, put into 
diluted Aqua fortis, diſſolves either wholly or by pi-ce- 
meal, or not at all, whilſt the genuine, though great 
part of it is diſſolved, retains its figure, its earthy 
baſis being extracted by the acid, and the gelatinous 
conglutinating matter left entire, but porous like a 
ſponge. 

This experiment does not ſucceed with undiluted 
Aqua fortis; for the concentrated acid, acting more 
violently on the ſtone, whilſt it diſſolves the earthy 
matter, divides and diſunites the gelatinous, of which 
we can now diſtinguiſh only a few flakes. 

The nitrous acid diſſolves a Jarger quantity of 
Crabs- eyes than any of the others: An ounce of good 
Spirit of Nitre takes up four drams; the ſame quan- 
tity of Spirit of Salt, only three drams, The vitriolic 
acid, whether concentrated or diluted, diſſolves ex- 
ceeding little; an ounce either of the Spirit or Oil 
of Vitriol extracting but five or ſix grains. The mild 


vegetable acids, Vinegar, Lemon juice, Sc. take up 


about as much. Neither water nor rectified ſpirit ex- 
tract any thing at all. | 

Sixteen ounces of Crabs-eyes, diſtilled in an open 
lire, give over three ounces and a half of liquor, 
lightly urinous and empyreumatic : The remaining 
coal, burnt to white aſhes, yields on being elixated 
with water a ſcruple of fixed Salr. 


THE CuTTLe-BONe, fo called, has nothing of ry. 


— 


the hardneſs or texture of bones: It is a white brittle CurTLe 


ſubſtance, ſo light and tungous that the Dutch call it 
Jet ſabuym, Sea-ſcum. It is produced on the back of 
£1 0 the 


BoNs. 
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the Cuttle-fiſh, and has on its upper ſurface a cruft 
harder and more compact than the reſt, 

The Cuttle-fiſn, Sepia, is met with chiefly in the 
Mediterranean ſea, near the ſhores: The bone is 
often thrown on ſhore by ſtorms, and there picked up; 
] have ſeen ſeveral along the coaſt of the Adriatic, in 
travelling from Loretto by the way of Ancona, Pe- 
ſaro Rimini, c. This fiſh is one of thoſe, whoſe 
fleſh lies bare, without any ſkin; the others of that 
claſs are, the Polypus and Loligo. It is furniſhed with 
a certain liquor of an inky blackneſs, which it is ſaid 
to throw out upon being purſued, and thus to eſcapeor 
conceal itſelf by rendering the water muddy. This 
liquor, inſpiſſated, is ſaid to be the principal ingredi- 
ent in the Indian ink uſed in drawing, 

Half an ounce of the ſoft ſpongy part of Cuttle- 
bone, digeſted in rectified Spirit of Wine, gave fix 
grains of extract, of a fiſhy ſmell, a ſaline taſte and 
cryſtalline appearance. Another half ounce, digeſted 
and boiled with water, gave a ſcruple of extract, in 
colour whitiſh- brown, in taſte quite line. The pow- 
der remaining after the action of both liquors appear- 
ed unaltered, 

The powdered bone, ſprinkled by little and little 
into Spirit of Vitriol, totally diſſolved, and ſoon cryſ- 
tallized again upon the ſurface, without communica- 
ting any tinge to the liquor, The nitrous and marine 
acids likewiſe totally diſſolved it, without receiving 
any colour. The ſolution in the marine acid was in 
taſte extremely bitter: This acid forms indeed a bitter 
compound with all the animal and other abſorbent 
earths; but with none ſuch an intenſe bitterneſs as 
with Cuttle-bone, Spirit of Sal ammoniac had no 
effect upon this bone. Common alcaline Ley and 
cauſtic Ley corroded a little; the firſt acquired no 
tincture, the latter a yellowiſh one. 

Two ounces of the powder, diſtilled in a glaſs re- 
tort. in an open tire, gave over two drams of an uri- 
nous liquor, of a ſlightly volatile ſmell mixed with the 
common empyreumat'c one; on its ſurface there 4 

| allo 


alſo a little actual empyreumatic Oil. 
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mortuum weighed one ounce fix drams. 
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* CUTTLE-« 
Lhe Caput Abs 


I repeated the ſame experiments upon the upper 


hard cruſt or ſhell, Half an ounce of this yielded 
with rectified ſpirit four grains, and with water a ſeru- 
ple of extract: Both the extracts agreed exactly with 


thoſe made from the ſpongy part, except that the wa- 


tery extract of the ſhell was of a darker brown colour: 
Both the reſidua were unchanged, 

The powdered ſhell totally diſſolved in Spirit of 
Vitriol, tinged the menſtruum reddiſh, and ſeparated 
again in part in a fine white cryſtalline form. It to- 
tally diſſolved alſo in Spirit of Nitre and Spirit of Sea- 
ale, without imparting any colour. By Spirit of Sal 
ammoniac, it was not ſenſibly ated on. Common 
alcaline Ley corroded a little into flakes, without ac- 
quiring any tinge : Cauſtic Ley received from it a 
yellowiſh hue, but diſcovered no further action. 

On diſtilling two ounces in an open fire, I obtained 
four ſcruples of urinous liquor, of a volatile empy- 
reumatic ſmell, and half a ſcruple of empyreumatic 
Oil; the Caput mortuum weighed one ounce fix 
drams and a half. | 

It appears from this analyſis, that the difference be- 
twixt the two ſubſtances, in regard to the principles 
they are compoſed of, is not very great: That the 
ſnell contains molt oily matter, and conſequently that 


the ſpongy part is the pureſt earth and the ſtrongeſt 


abſorbent. 


This earth is ſuppoſed to differ, medicinally, from 
the other animal abſorbents, in having a mild aſtrin- 


gency. It is ſometimes uſed by thoſe who caſt metals 
in the ſmall way, for forming a mould. 


CLASS I 
Eartby parts of Au mali reducible by Fire into Quick- 


Lime. 


HIS claſs comprebends the ſhells of ſea fiſnes; Cate 


a ſubject which, by the multiplicity and diver- 
Cc 3 ſity 


? 


REOUS, 
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ſity of colours and figures, is both extenſive and des 
lightful to the naturaliſt, but affords little variety 
to the chemiſt. All theſe ſubſtances conſiſt of the 
ſamecalcareous earth, blended with more or leſs of the 
conglutinating animal j rinciples. They burn into a 


Quick- lime, more acrimonious, which impregnates 


I. 
MusSCLE 
SHELLS. 


water with a greater degree of activity, and which, 
when tempered into mortar, proves more durable and 
more compact than the Limes made from mineral] 
ſtones or earths (f). The Dutch have no other Lime 
for building, than caicined ſca- ſhells, particularly 
thoſe of Mulcles. | 
HALF an ounce of MuseLe-$RELLs digeſted 
and boiled in rectified Spirit of Wine, yielded one 


grain of extract, which taſted and ſmelt rancid. Ano- 


ther half ounce, treated with water, gave a ſcruple of 
a yellowiſh maſs, in taſte ſaline, The remaining 
owders had the ſame appearance as at firſt, 

This ſhell totally diſſolved in Spirit of Vitriol, tin- 
ged it a little yellowiſh, and in great part ſeparated 
again from the ſolution in a white cryſtalline form, 
It diſſolved totally alſo in Spirit of Nitre, and almoſt 
totally in Spirit of Salt, without giving any colour to 
either: I] he ſmall matter that was left by the marine 
ſpirit, on being ſhaken up, rendered the liquor white, 


yeliow and orange coloured. Spirit of Sal ammoniac 


has no effect. Common Ley eats off a little flaky 
matter, and acquires a yellowiſh tinge : Cauſtic Ley 
becomes alſo yellowiſh, and renders the powder black- 


(f ) Shell lime flrong er than Stone-lime-water.) We have formerly ſeen 
that Oyſter hell Lime-water a&s much more powerfully on the human 
calculus than that of Stone lime: Dr. Home informs us from experi- 
ment, that it is likewi'e the moſt efficacious in the bleaching of linen; 
that it whitens more, weakens more, and extraQts more out of the cloth; 
that it ought 10 be locked upon as the moſt expeditious, but at the ſame 
t me the moſt dangerous material for bleaching, that is yet known. 

His experiments on this tubject afforded one remarkable phænomenon 
Lime and Lime- water preſerve many animal ſubſtances in a ſound 
entire (tate: but Lime and alcalics mixed together, yield a Ley which, 10 
re-a1d to animals, is extremely corroſive. The effects of theſe ſubſtanees 
on linen are juſt the reverſe ; Lime-water being here highly corroſive, 
and alcalics weakening its power in proportion to their quantity, inſo- 
much that he judges a mixture of one part of Lim: with four of pure 
Alcali might be uſed in bleaching with ſafety, 


ſh 
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iſh underneath, and of a fine hoary whiteneſs on the MuscLs 


upper ſurface, SHELLS, 
From two ounces, diſtilled in a retort, were obtain- FRI 

ed two ſcruples of liquor, of a conſiderably volatile 

empyreumatic ſmell, with ſome drops of actual Oil 

ſwimming upon it: The Caput mortuum weighed 

one ounce ſeven drams and a ſcruple. 


_ Calcined Mulcle-thells, conſidered as a Lime, bind 


ſtrongly and quick. A certain phyſician preſcribed, 
in his Majeſty's Apotheca, a draught compoſed of 
calcined Muſcle-ſhells, vitriolated Tartar, Syrup of 
Citron juice, decoction of Hartſhorn, and ſome ſimple 
waters, Accordingly the burnt ſhells and vitriolated 
Tartar were well rubbed together, the Syrup mixed 
with them, and the decoction and waters added by 
degrees : But inſtead of forming a liquid mixture, the 
powder, ſo ſoon as it was moiſtened, concreted into a 
maſs of a ſtony hardneſs, which required violence to 
get it out of the mortar. 

OYSTBR-SHELLS contain leſs oily matter II. 
than thoſe of Muſcles. Hoffmann reports, that nei- OYSTER 
ther one nor the other diſcover in diſtillation any mark 
of Oil at all; but the firſt yield an actual Oil, and the 
latter ſufficient marks of one, From two ounces of 
Oyſter ſhells, cleaned from the outer rough part, 
there aroſe halt a dram of liquor, of a ſlightly volatile 
and empyreumatic ſmell ; and in the neck of the re- 


fort there appeared ſome fine oily and ſaline ſtriæ. If 


the quantity of ſhells employed, both in Hoffman's 
experiment and mine had been larger, we ſhould pro- 
bably have had a more viſible proof that they are not 
deſtitute of Oil. The Caput mortuum was of a footy 
black colour, and weighed one ounce ſeven drams and 
a half. 

Half an ounce of powdered Oyſter-ſhells yielded, 
with rectified ſpirit, one grain of extract, of a rancid 
taſte and ſmell. From the ſame quantity were ob- 
tained by water twenty five grains of a yellowiſh mals, 
io the taſte quite ſaline, The remaining powders 
were in appearance unaltered, 
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The powdered ſhell diſſolved totally in all the mi. 


SHELLS: neral acids, and communicated no colour to any of 


TIT. 


MOTHER 


them; from the ſolution made in the vitriolic acid, 
there ſeparated a fine white cryſtalline matter. Alca- 


line . had no effect, excepting that alcaline Ley 
ſeeme 


to corrode a little of the powder, as it render- 
ed it ſomewhat flaky. 


THE oriental PRARL-xisRH has a great affini 


ef PraLA. with the common Oyſter ; being a flattiſh bivalvous 
wy ſhell fiſh, rough on the outſide, generally about the 


ſame ſize, though ſome are much larger, and conti- 
nuing fixed upon the ſpot where it is formed. It is 


flatter than the Oyſter, and the internal part of the 
ſhell of a fine Pearl colour, with a reddiſh or greeniſh 
caſt, or more or leſs of a rainbow appearance. The 
lower ſomewhat concave ſhell is more beautiful than 
the upper flat one; and hence the former is that 
brought into Europe, for ornamental uſes, under the 
name of Mother-of-Pearl, Mater Perlarum. Both 
this and the common Oyſter ſhell are compoſed ot 
ſtrata laid regularly on one another; a new incruſta- 
tion being formed every year on the inſide of the ſhell. 
It ſeems to be one and the ſame juice, which regul-rly 
ſecreted forms the ſhell, and which unequally diftribu- 
ted or ſtagnating in particular parts concretes into 
Pearls; notwithſtanding the chemical differences ob- 
ſerved in the two concretes. : : 

Half an ounce of Mother- of- Pearl, reduced into 
powder, yielded with rectified Spirit one grain of ex- 
tract, of a fiſhy ſmell, and ſaline taſte. The ſame 
quantity, treated with water, yielded a ſcruple of ex- 
tract, in colour yellow:ſh-brown, in taſte quite ſaline. 
The powders, remaining after the action of both men- 
ſtrua, were of the ſame appearance as at firſt, 

Saline liquors had the ſame action on Mother-of- 
Pearl as on other ſhells. All the mineral acids diſ- 
ſolved it, without receiving any tinge, except that the 
marine acid left a ſmall portion undiſſolved, which 
when ſhaken up into the liquor, appeared compoſed 
of white, yellowiſh and reddiſh particles floating di. 
ſtinct from one * Spirit of Sal ammoniac — 

cault! 
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cauſtic Ley had no effect: Plain alcaline Ley corro- Moruen- | 


ded a little into flakes, bur acquired no colour. Pans 


Two ounces of powdered Mother. of- Pearl being 
diſtilled in a glaſs retort in an open fire gradually in- 
creaſed, there came over two ſcruples of an urinous 
liquor, which ſmelt a little volatile and empyreumatic: 
On its ſurface were obſerved ſome drops of an empy- 
reumatic Oil. The Caput mortuum weighed one 
ounce ſeven drams and a ſcruple. 

Dr. reports, that if this ſhell be laid in 
whites of eggs well beat up, and ſet in the ſun or in 
a warm place, and this proceſs ſeveral times repeated, 
the ſhell will become ſoft enough to receive 1mpreſ- 
ſions; and that it recovers its hardneſs on being laid 
in water wherein Tartar has been ſeveral times boiled. 
] have tried the experiment, without being able to 
ſuccee |. Perhaps the author has delivered it without 
having made trial himfelf, or perhaps he has concealed 


ſome particular maragement that may be neceſlary to 


the ſucceſs, 
THE. BLAck T1Ps of the claws of the common 


CR ABS 


ſea CR AB, Cancer marinus, levigated into a ſubtile pow- 6, ,ws. 


der, are frequently employed in medicine as an abſorb· 


ent. Half an ounce of this powder yielded with rec- 
tified ſpirit two grains of extract, of a black colour 
and ſaline taſte: With water, die lame quantity yield- 
ed ten grains, in colour browniſh, in taſte very ſaline: 
Both the reſidua appeared unaltered. 

Spirit of Vitriol diſſolved a conſiderable quantity, 
and cryſtallized as with the other animal earths : Spi- 
rit of Nitre and of Sea- ſalt diſſolved nearly the whole; 
and like that of Vitriol, received no colour Spirit 
of Sal ammoniac diſſolved a little, without acquiring 
any tinge: Common and cauſtic Ley were tinged 
yellow, without diſcovering any remarkble ſolution. 

Four ounces of the powder, diſtilled in an open fire, 
gave over half an ounce of liquor, of an empyreumatic 
and ſlightly volatile ſmell, with ſome drops of an em- 
pyreumatic Oil upon the ſurface : During the diſtil- 
lation, there was an appearance of an actual volatile 
Salt, but in the progreſs of the operation it was dil. 


lolved 
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ſolved and waſhed down by the liquor, The black 


Caput mortuum weighed three ounces and a half, ſur 
V. 10 this claſs may be referred the SueLLs or HEAG an 
E 6 6- 1008, and perhaps thoſe of the eggs of other birds. Ml i» 


S4£115.Jalf an ounce of the Shells of Hens-eggs, cleared $a 

— from the inner ſkin and reduced into powder, yielded Wl to 
with rectified Spirit of Wine, a grain and a halt of ſy. Le 
lid extract, which in taſte and ſmell was quite rancid, 
From the fame quantity I obtained, by means of wa- i 
ter, twenty grains: This extract appeared of a yel. 
lowiſh colour, and what 15 pretty remarkable, proved 
ſaline to the iaſte. The remaining powders had the 
ſainc appearance as at firſt. 

Among acids, Spirit of Nitre acts upon Egg-ſhclls 
the moſt powerfully and molt readily. An Egg, laid 
in Spirit of Nitre, had its ſhell entirely eaten off in two 
hours, the liquor continuing clear. Spirit of Salt 
I kewife diſſolves nearly the whole of the ſhell, but re. 
quires ſix or eight hours: The ſolution is colourleſs, 
and of a bitter taſte, which thoſe made in other acids 
are not. Spirit of Vitriol corrodes, difñcultly, nearly 
all the ſhell, and forms with it, as with the other ani 
mal earths, fine cryſtalline concretions of a ſaline ap- 
pearance, without receiving any tinge. 

Vinegar diltillcd and undiſtilled, diſſolves the whole 
in about twelve hours; the ſolution is ſomewhat ſlimy 
and glutinoos. +11 action of the acid may be pro- 
mote! by cauticully taking out the Egg from time to 
Line, ane! leraping off the ſlimy corroded matter with 

. a line knife. Towards the end of the proceſs, the 
gg ſeems to expand, as if air, or a part of the men- 
ſtruum had penetrated through the pores of the ſkin 
or perhaps from the included air dilating itſelf, on the 
removal of che ſolid matter which held it in confine- 
ment. The Egg thus freed from its ſhell is conſider- 
ably ſoft, but does not admit of its figure being much 
altered, much leſs of being rolled out fo flender as to 
enter a narrow-mouthed bottle, as reported in books 
of ſecrets: Laid in water, it becomes a little harder, 
but is very far from reſuming the hardneſs of the ſhell p 
which it has loſt, 5 


Solution 
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Solution of Tartar, which diſſolves, like other acids, E o g- 
ſundry abſorbent earths, had no effect on the ſhell of Y#*LL5- 
an H gg, though digeſted with a heat gradually raiſed 


to ebullition, Nor did alcaline liquors, as Spirit of 
Sal ammoniac, common Ley and cauſtic Ley, ſeem 
to have the leaſt action on it, except that the common 
Ley cat off a little flaky matter. 

On diſtilling two ounces of powdered Egg-ſhells, 
in a glaſs retort in an open fire, I obtained two ſcruples 
and a half of urinous liquor, which had a volatile em- 
pyrcumatic ſmell, with ſeveral drops of empyreumatic 
Vil upon the ſurface ; after this aroſe ten grains of 
volatile Salt, and one ounce ſeven drams of black coal 
remained behind in the retort. Hoffmann in his O- 
ſervationes phyſico-chemice, and Boecler in his Materia 
medica, report, that Egg-ſhells yield an uncommonly 
large quantity of volatile Salt; but ten grains upon 
two ounces is very far from being a large yield. 

Egg-ſhells are employed by the wine coopers for 
curing Wines upon the fret: Added in a ſuitable {mall 
quantity, they obtund the acidity, and render the li- 
quor fit for drinking, and ſufficiently whollome : An 
over-proportion occaſions the Wine to grow in a very 
little time vapid, by abſorbing not only the preter- 
natural acid, but that which is eſſential to it as a vi- 
nous liquor. For medicinal uſe, ſome previouſly cal- 
cine the ſhell: In this ſtate, it is more acrid and 
aſtringent than before, and imbibes water more rea- 


dily and with ſome degree of ebullition. Various 


images and figures are formed of this calx mixed up 
with ſtrong Glue. 

THE marine productions, Coral, Coralline, and 
Sponge, uſually ranked among vegetables, differ 
greatly in their chemical analyſis from Jand-plants 
and their parts, and agree with ſubſtances of the ani- 
mal kingdom (g). Their prevailing principle is an 


(es) Agree awith animal ſubſiances.] Some late obſervations afford reaſon 
to believe, that thele hedies are really animal productions; the work and 
the habitation of marine polypi. See the late volumes of the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, and a paper by Mr. Juſſicu in the French Memoirs 
jor the year 1742. | | | 
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earth; but to what claſs this earth belongs, has not 
hitherto been determined. 

CORAL, (Corallum, coralium, quaſi wen &aGr, 
daughter of the ſea) is a hard ſtony ſubſtance, reſem. 
bling in figure the ſtem of a plant, divided into 
branches. It is of different colours, black, white, 


and red : The red is the fort emphatically called Co- 


ral, as being the moſt common, and moſt valuable, 
and employed in the way of ornament ; it is of a fine 
uniform red colour throughout its whole ſubſtance. 

The greateſt quantities of Coral are met with in the 
Mediterranean ſea, as on the coaſts of Tuſcany, Sicily, 
Sardinia, Catalonia, Corſica, Majorca, Minorca, (5, 
It is fiſhed for by means of a large wooden croſs, fur- 
niſhed with a weight of Lead in the middle to fink it, 
and with net work between the arms, which bein 
drawn by ropes, backwards and forwards among the 
rocks, entangles the Coral : Oftentimes divers are let 
down, to direct the ends of the arms into cavities of 
the rocks. 

The Coral is produced upon the rock, and on dif- 
ferent extraneous bodies in the ſea, and hangs with its 
branches downwards, It has no appearance of any 
root like vegetables ; and adheres only ſuperficially, 
to the body on which it is formed, by a baſis which 
has the exact impreſſion of the part which it adheres 
to; a mark of its having been, at its firſt formation, 
in a ſoft ſtate. 


When Coral is newly taken up, the ſmall protuber- 
ances on its ſurface are ſoft, ahd yield, on being pteſ- 
fed, a milky juice, which efferveſces with Spirit of 
Salt and with Spirit of Nitre, but not with any Al- 
cali. 

Count Marſigli has made ſome curious obſervations 
on this ſubject. Branches of freſh Coral being put 
into a veſſel of ſca- water, the protuberances, after 
ſtanding for ſome time, opened; and there came 
forth from each a fine white body, in form of a ſtar 
with eight rays : On taking the ſprigs out of the wa- 
ter, thele white bodies immediately ſhrunk in again, 
and in their place appeared red protuberances 1 

| rſt: 
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firſt : On putting the Coral ſprigs a ſecond time in Corar. 
water, the protuberances opened again, and the white 


flowers, as he ſuppoſes them, [but more probably ani- 
malcules of the polypus kind] came forth as before. 
After theſe bodies had kept expanded in the water 
for ſome days, they contracted into yellow balls, 
which dropt off and fell to the bottom, and on being 
opened were found to contain only a glutinous mat- 
ter, not any fruit or ſeed as was expected. The cor- 
tical part of the Coral had now grown ſoft, and fell off 
in pieces, which formed a ſoft earth like fine Red- 
bole. At the ſame time, a milky juice, lodged be- 
twixt the cortical part and the inner ſubſtance of the 
Coral, was communicated to the water, and made it 
putrefy ; but in leſs than a month, there appeared up- 
on the ſurface a white gelatinous ſkin, about t 
thickneſs of the back of a knife, and the water reco- 
vered its original ſmell and taſte, . 

The cortical part which the Coral is all over coated 
with, is not near ſo compact and hard as the internal, 
and may be eaſily taken off whilſt freſn: The coral is 
commonly freed from this bark before it is brought 
to market. The greateſt coral trade is in Genoa and 
Leghorn, The ſmall ſprigs, uniit for ornamental 
uſes, are in the ſhops levigated into a ſubtile powder, 
which is given medicinally as an abſorbent and mild 
reſtringent. 

Coral is not unfrequently imitated by artificial 
compoſitions; ſome of which exactly reſemble the 


natural in weight, hardneſs, politure, colour and 


appearance, are equally reduced, by ſhaving with a 
knife into a fle ſh- coloured powder, make the ſame 
grating noiſe betwixt the teeth, equally eſſerveſce 
with Spirit of Nitre, and yield a like yellowiſh mag- 
ma. "he abuſe is beſt diſcovered by fire, the coun- 
terfeic not affording the alcaline earth which the genu- 
ine Coral does. The colouring ingredients in the ar- 
tificial maſſes are Cinnabar and Virium, both which 

are eaſy to be diſcovered. 
The natural Coral ſeems to receive its. colour from 
Iron ; for Spirit of Vitriol acquires from it a ferrugi- 
neous 
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Con ar. neous taſte; and on calcining the Coral, ſome ferry. Ml - 
| gineous particles are attracted by the magnet from N vb! 
among the aſhes. tart 
Sixteen ounces of Coral, diſtilled in an open fire, I inc 
yield commonly about fix ſcruples and a half of a MOn 
volatile urinous liquor impregnated with volatile alca- W but 
line Salt and Oil, together with two or three grains of {rial 
an actual empyreumatic Oil: From the Caput Wi. 
mortuum, calcined, five ſcruples and a half of fixed H litic 
Salt may be extracted. The quantities of theſe pro- A 
ducts vary, according as the Coral is freſher or longer- (def 
kept: Once I obtained, from Sixteen ounces, three moſ 
drams of urinons ſpirit, ad three drams of fixed Halit 
Salt; another time I got ſcarce two ſcruples and a Hm. 
half of ſpirit, and no Oil, the proportion of fixed {Wt | 
Salt being nearly the ſame as before. ng 
The fine red colour of Coral moved the credulity ¶ Muc 

of former times to expect from its extraordinary me» ing 
dicinal virtues ; and accordingly various ſolutions, {MW 1h 
magiſteries, Salts, and other preparations have been FW? lit 
made from it in this view. The principal aim has ben 
been, to extract its colouring matter in the form of . C 
ſpiritous tincture: Red tinctures have indeed been ts h 
prepared with it, but they owed their colour to the N 
menſtruum or to other ingredients; the colour of the Npoſe 
liquor turning out the ſame, when white Coral is uſed | 
as when the red, and even when no Coral is uſed at lt is 
all. ore! 
It is obſervable however that in ſome of theſe pro- bit 
ceſſes the coral loſes its colour. One of the tinctures Winge 
is prepared by diſſolving a pound of Sugar in a little Phat 
water, adding half a pound of Wax, boiling a pound N=! 
of Coral in this mixture till it loſes its redneſs, and H 
then digeſting the Wax and Sugar in Spirit of Wine, Watt 
The Coral, deprived of its colour by this proceſs, is Nich 
found to be in other reſpects unaltered, and to have Jr: 
loſt nothing of its weight. I have not been able to hte 
reſtore its colour, by baking it in a loaf of bread, ut 
hanging it in a privy, or the other means recom- Wai 
| mended by authors for recovering and calling forth 


us latent redneſs. | 
| Le- Urin 
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. Lemery relates, that by treating red Coral with Comar. 

n MW ubite Wax, and afterwards digeſting the Wax with ==. 
artarized Spirit of Wine, he has transferred the — 

e. Lacture of the Coral out of the Wax into the Spirit. 

oa repeating this experiment, I obtained no tincture, 

a. but only a quite thick {olution of the Wax, though 

of Nrial was made with both kinds of tartarized Spirit of 

ar Wine, that prepared by ſolution, and that by diſtil- 
lation. n 4845 n Fe 

a Among all the tinctures of Coral, Langelott's 

r. MW (d{cribed in the Zphemerides nature curioſorum) is the 

ee noſt remarkable, though it is at the ſame time not 

ed W:little ſuſpicious. Pieces of red Coral, digeſted for 

2 MW: month with a perfectly white diſtilled Oil, are ſaid 

ed o bave become redder and ſofter: and on continu- 
ng the heat, to have been reſolved into a deep red 

ty Mucilage (Maucilago rubicundiſſima) ; the Oil remain- 

ics Ing colourleſs, and not miſcible with the Mucilage. 

ns, This Mucilage, ſeparated from the Oil, and digeſted, 

en W:little in tartarized Spirit of Wine, is ſaid to have 

2s been reſolved into a deep red tincture. 

of CORALLINE, Corallina, (ſo called from Pas 

co Wit having been firſt obſerved upon Coral) is a branch- \ x. 

he Ned ſubſtance, reſembling ſome of the moſſes, com- 

-he poſed of a number of articulations, found adhering to 

ed different bodies, in the Mediterranean and other ſeas. 

at Wit is of various colours, reddiſh, yellowith, green, 
erceniſh and whitiſh 3 among which the green and 

o- Mvbitiſh are the moſt common. It is friable betwixt the 

res Mingers, gritty like ſand betwixt the teeth, of a ſome- . 

cle Nhat ſaline taſte, and a ſtrong fiſhy ſmell. Phyſici- 

ans ſuppoſe it to be anthelmintic. 

Half an ounce of powdered Coralline, boiled with 

vater, gave two ſcruples of extract: and afterwards 

vich rectified ſpirit, ten grains: Spirit, applied at firſt, 

extracted from the ſame quantity thirty grains; and 

vater, afterwards, juſt as much: The earthy reſi- 

duum weighed, in the brit caſe three drams ten 

grains, in the latter only three drams. Spirit af Ni- 

re diſſolved a conſiderable portion of the Coral- 

line. On diſtillation in an open fire, there aroſe an 

Le- Iuinous and empyreumatic liquor, 
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SPONGE. is a oft, tough, compreſſible, ſubſtance 


SronGF. full of pores, found, like the two foregoing, adherin 
= to different bodies in the ſea. It is of various ſizes ns, 


colours, ytllowiſh-white, yellow, reddiſh-yelloy, 
brown, greyiſh, Sc. The middling pieces, of a yel. 
lowiſh colour, with ſmall pores, 1 from ſtones, 
ſnells, Sc. are the beſt. | 
The great compreſſibility of Sponge, and its pro. 
perty of ſoaking up water, makes it uſetul, mechani. 
cally on many occaſions. From the ſame property 
it is ſometimes employed by the ſurgeons for dilating 
the orifices of wounds and ulcers : A piece of Sponge, 
dipt in melted Wax, may be preſſed into a very lit- 
tle compaſs, and is prevented from expanding again 
by the induration of the Wax ; a piece thus prepared, 
put into the orifice, imbibes the moiſture of the part, 
add is proportionably dilated. | 
Burnt Sponge is ſometimes employed in powders for 
cleaning the teeth, and likewiſe given by phyſicians in 
ſcrophulous diſorders: It mult be obſerved that in 
this ſtate, it is a ſubſtance of an entirely different kind 
from the crude Sponge. | 
Half an ounce of choice Sponge, cut in ſmall pieces, 
being digeſted and boiled in water, and afterwards 
in rectified ſpirit, the watery decoctions left on being 
evaporated thirty grains of extract, and the ſpitituous 
three grains; three drams twenty-ſeven grains re- 
maining undiſſolved. On inverting the order of ap- 
plying the two menſtrua, the proportions turned out 
ſomewhat. different: For the ſame quantity being 
treated firſt with ſpirit and then with water, I obtain- 
ed of ſpirituous extract five grains, and of watery 
twenty-five; the reſiduum weighing three drams and 
a half. IT 
The watery extracts taſted ſaline, and {melt 
of the Sponge: The fpirituous had a fweet 
kind of ſmell and a flightly faline taſte; that 
made by ſpirit aftewater had a degree of bit- 
terneſs, which the others diſcovered nothing of. In 
evaporating the tincture made by ſpirit at firlt, 
the matter which the ſpirit had dilfolved, began 
| ( 
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to ſeparate, and formed a yellowiſh- green tranſparent Sroxce. 
ſime upon the ſurface; which in the progreſs of tñge 


evaporation, fell to the bottom, and conſtituted the 
extract. In diſtillation, the ſpirit aroſe unaltered; 
but the diſtilled water had a ſtrong ſmell like that of 
ſea · weeds or freſh Coralline. | 

All the mineral acids totally diſſolved ' Sponge, by 
the aſſiſtance of a gentle heat, but with different de-- 
grees of facility: The nitrous acid diſſolved it moſt 
readily, the vitriolic more ſlowly, and the marine the 
moſt ſlowly of the three. Spirit of Sal ammoniac, Oil 
of Tartar per deliquium, and Lime water, had little 
or no effect, though the Sponge was boiled with the 
two laſt, for a conſiderable tim. | 

Sponge analyſed by fire, gives indubitable proofs 
of an animal nature, - which 1s much more ſtrongly 
marked in this ſubſtance than in the Corals or Cor- 
rallines. Laid on burning coals, it yields the ſame 
fetid ſmell that horns, bones or feathers do : Diſtilled 
in cloſe veſſels, by a ſtrong fire, it gives over a larger 
quantity of a concrete volatile Salt, than thoſe bodies 
themſclyes, agreeing in this reſpect with Silk. _ 

Mr, Geoffroy informs us, in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy of Sciences, that ſixteen ounces of 
Sponge were reduced by drying to eleven, ounces z 
that from theſe he obtained one ounce four drams 
and a half of phlegm, one ounce and a half of uri- 
nous ſpirit, one ounce four drams and a half of 
volatile Salt, and half an ounce of empyreumatic Oil; 
and that the Caput mortuum, calcined and elixated 
vith water, gave half an ounce of a fixed Salt, not 
purely alcaline, but of the marine kind. 

Count Marſigli diſtilled five ounces of Sponge, and 
obtained from this quantity half an ounce of phlegm, 
one ounce two drams of firſt ſpirit, ſeven drams of 
a ſecond oily ſpirit, two drams ten grains of volatile 
Salt, and thirty-ſeven grains of fixed Salt : See his 
tiſtoire phyſique de la mer, Partie iv. 5 

| ſubmitted to the ſame operation four ounces of 
Sponge, well waſhed and dried and cut in pieces. 
There aroſe two ounces and a half of liquor phlegma- 

Vor. II. WW | tic 


o Hain FEATHERS, Ce. 
Sroncs. tic and urinous, one dram of empyreumatic Oil, and 


wore ſeven drams of volatile Salt. The Caput mortuum, Wl © 
which weighed one ounce fix drams, being incinerat- WM © 
ed in che open air, and elixated with water 3 the Ley MW ® 
on ftanding for ſome time, depoſited twenty-feven 01 
grains of a cryſtalline Salt, and the remaining liquor, MW ©! 
inſpiſſated, left eighteeen grains more of ſaline mat. b 
ter. The pure earth weighed two drams two ſeru- fe 
ples and five grains. Ferri Wy ty 
SECT. VIL 

HAIRS, FEATHERS, &. (ſ" 
5 es ſe 

pa HESE kinds of ſubſtances give out ve 
On. little to watery or to irs nei, 1 
but are powerfully acted upon by acid and Ml ;; 
by alcaline liquors affifted by a boiling heat. Hair MI 
diflolves totally in Spirit of Nitre, into a yellow li- * 
quor, which if ſaturated with the Hair, in a boiling MW « 
heat, depoſites a part in cooling, in form of a whitih W , 
mucilaginous ſubſtance. Cauſtic alcaline Ley like- M 4 
wiſe diſſolves, by a boiling, heat, Hair, Feathers, and W t 
Wool. How theſe bodies may be dyed of a variety g 


of colours, we have formerly ſeen under the heads of 
the colouring materials. I ſhall here relate the analy- ,, 
tical experiments I have made upon them by fire: 5, 
The quantity employed in each of theſe experiments 
was {ixteen ounces: | | E 
Sixteen ounces of human Hair, diſtilled with a fire I 
radually increaſed, gave over in all, eleven ounces WF U 
and five drams, On ſeparating the ſevera] diſtilled mat. f 
ters from one another, 1 had five ounces ſix drams of WI 2 
urinous ſpirit; two ounces one dram of volatile Salt; MW C 
and three ounces fix drams of empyreumatic Oil. The WF |, 
Caput mortuum weighed four ounces three drams, M y 
and on being calcined in an open fire loſt five drams: W n 
From the white aſhes I extracted, by elixation with 
water, twenty-one grains, of a fixed Salt, K 0 
* rom 


Salt. 
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eleven ounces and a half: The urinous ſpirit weigh- 
ed feven ounces four drams ; the volatile Salt one 
ounce ſix drams; and the empyreumatie Oil two 
ounces two drams. There remained in the bottom 
of the diſtilling veſſel four ounces four drams of a 
black coal; which in calcination to whiteneſs loft 
four drams, From the white calx were extracted 
twenty-ſeven grains of ſaline matter, 

The total of the diſtilled matter from Horſes hair 
was two ounces leſs than from Cows hair. There 
were of urinous ſpirit fix ounces four drams, of con- 
crete volatile Salt one ounce ſix drams, and of empy- 
reumatic Oil one ouuce two drams, The Caput mor- 
tuum weighed five ounces ſeven drams, and loſt 
ſeven drams on being calcined: On elixation, it yield- 
ed ſix grains of fixed ſaline matter. 

Hogs briſtles yielded more volatile Salt (the moſt 
important product in theſe kinds of experiments) than 
the Hair of Cows and Horſes, but a little leſs than 
human Hair. From fixteen ounces there aroſe in all 
eleven ounces and a half, and the remaining coal 
weighed four ounces and a half. The urinous ſpirit 
amounted to ſeven ounces and a half, and the Salt to 
two ounces ; the quantity of Oil was the fame with 
that of the Salt. The Caput mortuum ' weighed, 
when calcined to whiteneſs; three ounces fix drams ; 
and gave out to water twenty-four grains of fixed 


Sheeps Wool gave juſt as much volatile Salt as the 
Hogs Briſtles, but a little leſs ſpirit, and a little more 


Oil. The whole of the diſtilled matter weighed as in 
the former experiment, eleven ounces and a half; the 


ſpirit, ſeparated from the reſt, weighed ſeven ounces, 
and the Oil two ounces and a half. The quantity of 


Caput mortuum was three ounces ſix drams, which 


loft in calcination only two drams. From the cabr 
were obtained by water thirty grains of fixed faline 

matter. 
Feathers may not improperly be ranked imthis claſs 
of bodies The Feathers of poultry yielded more 
Dd 2 vo- 
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volatile Salt than any of the ſubſtances above-men: 
tioned. * From ſixteen ounces there aroſe in all nine 
ounces and fix drams; from which, by the uſual me. 


thod of ſeparation, I had fix ounces two drams of 
ſpirit, two ounces two drams of Salt, and one ounce 


two drams of Oil. The Caput mortuum weighed 
ſix ounces and a half, and loſt in — an 
ounce, Twenty-ſix grains of Saline mater were elixa. 
ted from the calx. ie 0 thee? 
Of all the animal ſubſtances I have examined, 


there are very few that yield near ſo much volatile 


Salt as Silk does. From ſixteen ounces of Silk there 
aroſe in diſtillation nine ounces of mixed matter: On 
ſeparating the diſtilled matters, 1 had four ounces 
two drams of urinous ſpirit, three ounces ſix drams 
of volatile Salt, and one ounce of empyreumatic Oil. 
The Caput mortuum weighed ſeven ounces, and loft 


an ounce on being calcined to whiteneſs, By elixating 
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the calx, I obtained forty grains of fixed ſaline mat- 
ter, | | * 
It may here be obſerved, that as all theſe inſipid ſub- 
ſtances, poſſeſſed of no medicinal powers, yield never- 
theleſs a notable quantity of volatile Salt, and even 
more than ſome of thoſe that are medicinally the 
moſt active; it follows, that the theory cannot be 
juſt, which makes the medicinal activity of animal 
matters to depend upon the volatile Salt, producible 
from them, and aſcribes particular virtues to particu- 
lar bodies in conſequence of their affording even an 
inconſiderable quantity of this Salt. If Cochineal for 
inſtance yields a volatile Salt on being analyſed by fire, 
can this be any foundation for its uſe as a medicine, 
when Hair, and Wool, and Feathers, yield twice or 
thrice as much. Ps | 
To the foregoing analyſes it may be proper to ſub- 
join that of Leather. I he ſeveral kinds of Leather 
are the ſkins of different animals, differently prepar- 


ed; macerated for a length of time with Lime and 


ration with certain aſtringent ſubſtances, particularly 


water, to promote the ſeparation of the Hair or Wool 
and of the fat and fleſhy parts ; then tanned by mace- 


Oak: 
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de Oak-bark (); and afterwards ſuppled and ſtained by Learara, 
e. MW oily and certain colouring drugs. Both ſkins and ww 


of prepared Leather give out, on being boiled with 
ce vater, a large quantity of a ſtrong Glue; in which re- 
ed ſpect they differ conſiderably from the ſubſtances 
" above-mentioned, to which, in their analyſis by fi. e, 
a. They bear a great reſemblance. | 

| From ſixteen ounces of cuttings of Leather, there 
d. diſtilled in all nine ounces and a half: The urinous 
ite ppirit weighed fix ounces and a half; the volatile Salt 
ere one ounce ſix drams: and the empyreumatic Oil, 
On one ounce two drams. The Caput mortuum weigh- 
os ed five ounces ſeven dams, and when calcined to 
wh whiteneſs five ounces; the ſaline matter extracted 
J. from it, fax grains. | 


ing | „ 
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hon HE nutritious matter of animal Fleſh is ap, x u. 
the ſubſtance of the gelatinous kind; which wa 
** ter by long boiling diſſolves and extracts, from 


wy ſome ſorts of Fleſh more readily and more complete- 
ible ly tan from others. If the coction is performed in 
icy. Coſe veſſels, and the liquor ſkilfully exhaled to a 
1150 due conſiſtence, it yields a ſolid extract, which on 
* bome occaſions may be a ſerviceable preparation; as 
6. ben thoroughly dried it keeps well, and may be 
ine, ain diſſolved by warm water into a liquor approach- 
or Ing in quality to a freſh decoction of the animal ſub- 
| Kat, F 
(b) Tamed by Oak-bark.] The uſe of Oak-bark in toning depends 
wholly upon its aſtringent quality, by which it contracts the fibres 
of the ſkin, makes the texture more denſe and cloſe, and the Leather 
of conſequence leſs pervious to water, and more durable, There are 
many other vegetable ſubſtances, which produce the ſame effects, 
ind which might be ſubſtituted to Oak-bark : All the vegetable aſtrin - 
pents, that give out their aftringency to water or ſtrike a black colour 


vith ſolution of Chalybeate Vitriol, are fit for this uſe, more or leſs 
in proportion to their degree of aſtringency. 
ae D 
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FLzs#. I analyſed, by diſtillation in an open fire, dry Vi- 


pers Fleſh from Italy, and freſh Beef and Fiſh : And to 
fee how far blood differs from Fleſh in the ſubſtanceg 
into which it is by this proceſs reſoluble, I made the 
like analyſis of Ox's blood; employing in all theſe 

experiments, as in thoſe of the foregoing ſection, ſix- 
teen ounces of each of the ſubjects. 
Sixteen ounces of dry Vipers gave over in all eight 
ounces and fix drams : The urinous ſpirit weighed 
four ounces and five drams; the volatile Salt two 
ounces two drams ; and the empyreumatic Oil one 
ounce ſeven drams. The remaining black coal 
weighed ſix ounces ſeven drams and a half; and when 
calcined to whiteneſs, ſix ounces three drams. From 
the white calx were extracted by water forty-eight 
grains of fixed Salt, | 

The freſh Beef as containing its native moiſture, 
yielded a much larger quantity of phlegmatic ſpirit, 
and a ſmaller one of concrete Salt. The whole 
diſtilled matter weighed fourteen ounces two drams 
and a half; of which the ſpirit made up thirteen ounces 
five drams and a halt, the volatile Salt only one 
dram, and the empyreumatic Oil four drams. The 
Caput mortuum weighed one ounce four drams and 
a half, loſt in calcination one dram and a half, and 
gave out to water eighteen grains of ſaline mat- 
cer. | CES fuk | 


1 . 3 The total quantity of - diſtilled matter from the 
enymns Fiſh was exactiy the ſame as from the Beef, but the 


volatile Salt was in larger proportion. Of Spirit I had 
thirteen ounces two drams and a half, of concrete 
Salt five drams, and of Oil three drams. The Caput 
mortuum weighed, as that of the Beef, one ounce 
four drams and a half, and loſt a dram and a half in 
calcination : The ſaline matter, extracted from the calx 
by elixation amounted to twenty five grains, 


BI OOD. The Ox blood I inſpiſſated to dryneſs, previouſly to 
wy the diſtillation, Sixteen ounces of freſh Blood were 


reduced by the evaporation. to three ounces. and 4 
half ; and the vapour that exhaled, being caught, was 
found to be mere water The three ounces and 4 


half 
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i, Wl half of dried Blood being committed to diſtillation in B u ob. 


to an open fire, there arote two ounces and a half, 
” and one ounce remained. Of urinous ſpirit I had one 
he MW ounce, of concrete Salt fix drams, and of Oil fix 
fo MW drams. The Caput mortuum loſt in calcination one 
A dram; and water extracted from the calx ten grains 
of ſaline matter (i). | 18 
ed (a word ſaid to be of oriental origin, and to ſignify 
wo Wl 3i/a/phaltum or Bitumen mixed with Pitch) have 
ne deen brought from Egypt, counterfeited in Europe, 


oat and recommended by the ſuperſtition of former times 


en for medicinal uſes. Some difpenſatories have receiv- 
om ed mummy as an officinal ; and many who have dif- 
claimed the uſe of it as a preparation of perhaps diſ- 
eaſed human fleſh, have nevertheleſs been prejudiced 


(i) Further Experiments on Blood.) Recent blood is equably fluid, and 
in taſte ſomewhat ſaline. Viewed by a microſcope, it appears compo- 
fed of numerous red globules ſwimming in a tranſparent fluid, 

On ftanding for a little time, it ſeparates into a thick craſſamentum, 
and fluid ſerum. By agitation, it continues fluid: A confiltent poly- 
pous matter adheres to the ſtirrer, which by repeated ablution with wa- 
ter, becomes white. 

Received from the vein in warm water, it depoſites a quantity of 


+ water, 
left, 
It congeals by froſt, and becomes fluid again by warmth ; After the 
lique fadion it quickly putrefies. Fluid and florid Blood, expoſed to a 

temperate air, petrefres ſooner than fuch as is more denſe, | 
the In ſpiſſated to dryneſs, it leaves a dark-coloured maſs, amounting at 
- medium to about one fourth the weight of the Blood, of a dark colour, 


On evaporating the fluid, a red powdery ſubſtance is 


the and a bitter ſaline taſte, eaſily inflammable, burning with a bluiſh flame. 
had The exficcated Blood is not diſſoluble in acid or in alcaline liquors, but 
te gives ſome tincture to water and to Spirit of Wine, and is more power - 
cre fully acted upon by dulcified Spirit of Nitre. | 
aput Recent blood is coagulated by the mineral acids, and by moſt of the 
unce combinations of them with earthy and metallic bodies. With vegeta- 
a ble ac. ds and with ſolutions of neutral Salts, it mingles equably without 
If in coagulation. Alcakes both fixed and volatile, render it more fluid, and 
calx preſerve it from coagulating. 
The ferum of Blood is more ſaline than the craſſamentum, and does 
not ſo ſpeedily putrefy. It freezes ſomewhat more difficultly than purt 
ly to water, and its aqueous part evaporates,” by a gentle warmth, ſomewhat 
were more readily, leaving about one twelfth the weight of the ſerum of a 
4 a folid yellowiſh pellueid matter. Expoſed to a heat a little greater than 
[1 that of the human body, it coagulaies into a ſolid maſs, without any 
„ Was confiderable evaporation. Both this coagulum, and the inſpiſſated 
nd a I fron, ate readily inflammable in the fire, not diſſoluble in water or in 


half puit of Wine, in acid or in alcaline liquors, 


Dd 4 in 


trnoſparent filamentous matter, the red portion continuing diſſolved in 


bt HUMAN bodies embalmed, called Mummi ts Muwur. 
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Mo uu in its favour by the balſamic and aromatic ingredi- 


= ents with which it is prepared. How ridiculous 4 
pretence ! Have we not balſams and aromatics in 
abundance, free from the diſguſtful mixture which 
makes, or is ſuppoſed to make the baſis of Mummy? 
And how much more prudent 1s it te uſe known ſub. 
ſtances, mixed in known proportions, than an un- 
known medley, of which perhaps we ſhall not meet 
with two parcels alike, | 
The Mummy I examined, contained a large pro- 
rtion of matter, and of a bituminous one of the 
Aſphaltum kind, Four ounces diſtilled in an open 
fire, yielded three drams of phlegm, two drams 
and a half of urinous ſpirit, and at leaſt nine 
drams of a thick Oil;Z of the conſiſtence of bal. 
' ſam: The caput mortuum, calcined and elixated, 
yielded one dram of fixed Salt-—--From four ounces 
of the ſame Mummy I obtained, by Spirit of Wine, 
two ounces and two drams of reſinous extract: From 
the remainder I obtained, by water, five ſcruples of a 
gummy extract ; one ounce and fix drams remaining 
undiſſolved Four ounces of the ſame Mummy, 
treated firſt with water, gave five drams and a ſcruple 
of gummy extract; and afterwards with rectified ſpi- 
rit one ounce three drams and a ſcruple of a reſinous 
one; the indiſſoluble part amounting to two ounces 
all but two ſcruples——Spirit of Wine diſtilled over 
from the Mummy, received little alteration in its 
ſmell or taſte ; water, a conſiderable one. 


S E C T. IX. 
Gelatinous ANIMAL SUBSTANCES, 


HE ſolid parts of animals whether horny, 


Ayn bony, or earthy, contain more or leſs of ge- 


latinous matter; which is extracted by long 
boiling in water, and recovered in a folid form by 
evaporating the decoction. It is chiefly on this gela- 
. tinous 
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i- tjaous principle, that their ſolidity and firmneſs de- Jr Ee. 


a pend; for all of them, by the ſeparation of it, are ren= wary, 
in dered friable. 1 | „ | 


h The earthy bodies contain the leaſt of this conglu- 
? tinating matter; the harder bones, more; and the 
b. more flexible horns, more than any of theſe. The 
n- ſkins of animals generally contain more than any of 
et the other parte. 
The oily principle of the ſubject either makes an 
o- eſſential ingredient in the compoſition of the jelly, or 
he is extracted along with it by the water, being by its 
en mediation rendered ſoluble in water, in the ſame man- 
ns ner as the Oils and Reſins of vegetables are by their 


ne Gums or Mucilages, For the jelly extracted from 
al. bones, Fc. detonates very ſtrongly with Nitre, and 
d, yields in diſtiliation a large quantity of Oil and vola- 


ces tile Salt; whilſt the remaining bone detonates very 
ne, languidly, and affords little or no Salt or Oil. It 
m ſeems to be the gelatinous matter, univerſally, that is 
fa the di ect matrix or ſeat of thoſe particles of which 
ng the volatile Salt is formed. | (rind 

y, From two ounces of ordinary Glue, that is, the jelly 
ple of Mutton bones (K), L obtained, by diſtillation in an 
pi- open fire, two drams of a colourleſs phlegmatic liquor, 
dus of a ſopy ſmell, two drams of a volatile urinous fpirit, 
ces and two drams and a half of empyreumatic Oil. 

ver The Glues or Jellies, extracted from different ani- 
its mal ſubſtances, differ notably from one another, not 


only in quantity, but it their degree of tenacity and 
purity. The greateſt difference is betwixt thoſe of 
water and of land animals. The Glue of fiſhes 
is in general much the hardeſt, and leaſt eaſily pene- 
trated by water; that of many kinds of ſea- fiſhes ac- 


8. quires a hardneſs approaching to that of ſtone. 
() Glue.] Bones and ſinews, ſaid to be uſed for this purpoſe in Ger- 
ny, many, France, Cc. do not afford near ſo ſtrong a Glue as ſkins ; from 
which laſt the Engliſh Glue is prepared by the tanners. The cuttings or 
ger parings are tezped and waſhed with water; then boiled with freſn water 
ng til! the |.quor begins to grow thick, when it is [trained through baſkets, 
by ſuffered to'ſettle, and then Further evaporated, ll on being poured into 
at moulds it concretes jn cooling into ſolid cakes, which are cut in 
ela- leces, and dried on a kind of net. | 


8 * f * , 
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Gros, THE fine Glue called Ihr xvOcOL LA, Iſinglaſs, 
in- glue, is extracted from a large fiſh, which is 
common in the Ruſſian ſeas, and often comes up into 

rivers, as che Wolga, the Danube and others, 
in Ruſſia, Walachia, Hungary, Oc. Many waggon 
loads of this fiſh are brought to Vienna, in autumn, 
every Friday afternoon, and fold next morning by 
the pound. I have never ſeen any there above nine 
or ten feet long, though they are commonly deſcribed 
as being twenty · four feet in length; nor is the mouth 
remarkably wide ; nor have they any of the ſcales re- 
preſented in Pomer's figure: The Cachelot or Sper- 
maceti- Whale of that author reſembles them more 
texcepting in the teeth and the organs for ſpouting) 
than the figure which he gives as that of the Ichthy- 
ocolla fiſh, They have no bones, nor any griſtles, 

except a few about the head. | 
lIchthyocolla is prepared only in Muſcovy. It is 
ſaid to be made from the ſkin, tail, fins, ſtomach, in- 
teſtines, and bladder of the fiſh ; by boiling or digeſt- 
ing them in water, ſtraining off the liquor, evapora- 
ting it to a due conſiſtence, then pouring the matter 
upon a plate rubbed with Oil or Greaſe to prevent its 
adhering, and cutting the cake into ſlices, which are 
twiſted or coiled up while foft into different forms, 
and afterwards thoroughly dried. The thin, clear, 
white pieces are the beſt: The large thick ones are 
commonly moiſt and fetid in the inſide. 

Ichthyocolla diſſolves totally in water, excepting 4 
a ſmall quantity of impure or filamentous matter, 
which had been caſually * or paſſed through 
the coarſe ſtrainer with it. For ſome purpoſes, it is 
directed to be diſſolved in Spirit of Wine: Rectiſied 

ſpirit does not act upon it in the leaſt; proof · ſpirit 
diſſolves it by virtue of its phlegmatic part. 

By diſtillation in an open fire I obtained, from eight 
ounces of Ichthyocolla, four ounces two drams of uri- 
nous ſpirit, half an ounce of concrete volatile Salt, an 
ounce and a half of empyreumatic Oil, half a ſcruple 
of fixed Salt, and nine drams of earth, 

| | | Ichthy- 
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55 Iehthyocolla is employed chiefty for ceconomical FIsA- 
15 and mechanic uſes, as a fine Glue, for Mouth-glue, L, 
0 for joining cracked Porcelaine and Glaſs, for ſtiffen- NR 


85 ing Silk and Gawze, for making artificial Pearls, &c. 

n but more particularly for fining turbid Wines, in 1 
„ which buſineſs the greateſt quantities of it are conſu- 6 
y med. ' For this purpoſe, fome throw an entire piece, 


e about a quarter of an ounce, into a Wine cafk ; by de- 
d grees the Glue diffolves, and forms a fkin upon the 
h jurface, which at length ſubſiding, carries down with 
8 it the feculent matter that floated in the Wine: Others 
[= previouſly diſſolve the Ifinglaſs, and having boiled ig 
e down to a ſlimy conſiſtence, mix it with the 1:quor, roll 
— cafk ſtrongly about, and then fuffer it to ſtand to 
ſe ettle. | by | 
, That Wines thus clarified, are quite wholeſome, is 
| a little queſtionable. It is certain, that a portion of 
the Iſinglaſs remains diffolved in them; and though 
this ſhould ſeem to be no unfalutary ingredient, as 
being oftentimes uſed medicinally for obrunding and 
incraſſating acrimonious thin humours, andreſtraining 
immoderate excretions, yet it is not perhaps in Wines 
entirely innocent. * I have been aſſured by a gentle- 
man of good experience in thefe matters, (Purveyor 
of the cellar to his Britannic Majeſty) that Wines 
fined with Iſinglaſs, eſpecially if drank a little too 
ſoon, occaſion ſeveral ill conſequences, I was once 
myſelf, after drinking only a few ounces of Sack which 
had thus been clarified but had not ſettled quite fine, 
kned in a little time with a ficknefs and vomiting, 
followed by fuch a vertigo that I could not ſtand up- 
right for a minute together; the giddineſs continued, 
with a nauſea and want of appetite, for ſeveral days. 
WHITES or EGGS may be ranked among Es. 
gelatinous ſubſtances, as poffe fling their viſcous glutis 
t nous quality, fo as to be uſed in cements for Glats and 
Earthen ware, though they differ remarkably from 
1 the other bodies of this kind, (at leaſt, from thoſe ex- 
: trated from the ſolid parts of animats,) in being not 
diſſolved, but hardened- by boiling water. Hence 
their uſe for clarifying boiling liquors : Beat up into 
; a froh 
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a froth, and mixed with the liquor, they unite with 
and entangle the impure matters that floated in it, 
and preſently growing hard by the heat, carry them 
up to the ſurface in form of {cum no longer diſſoluble 
in the liquid. 

Whites of new laid Eggs, expoſed to the ſun in 


ſummer for ſome weeks, in a large glaſs veſſel, gra- 


dually loſt their fluidity, and became at length quite 
dry and hard: In this ſtate they did not ill reſemble in 
colour, conſiſtence and tranſparency, yellowiſh gum 
Arabic or fine Amber: They ſtill diſſolved in cold 
water, and formed a viſcous fluid as at firſt, Ten 
drams were reduced by the drying to two drams and 
a half; in another trial, the ſame quantity weighed 
when dry two drams two ſcruples. 

When the white is hardened by boiling, it ſtill loſes 
a very large proportion of its weight on being dried: 
A white of an Egg boiled hard, weighing ſix drams 


twenty-five grains, weighed when dry only fifty-five 


rains: Another, which weighed ſix drams forty- 
45 — grains, was diminiſhed to fifty- two grains. 

White of Eggs in its liquid ſtate, expoſed to a 
gentle warmth, grows by degrees thinner and thinner, 
in no long time putrefies, and when putrefied greatly 
reſembles urine both in its appearance and qualities, 
When beaten up into froth and ſuffered to ſettle, it 
divides into two parts ; a thick one which falls to 
the bottom, and a thin fluid which floats above. 

Mixed with rectified Spirit of Wine, it is coagulated 
or hardened, nearly in the ſame manner as by heat ; 
this effect ſeems to ſucceed beſt, when the two liquids 
are taken in equal quantities. It mingles uniformly 
with cold water, or ſuch as is juſt warm; and with 
Vinegar and other vegetable acids, 

By the acids of the mineral kingdom it is coagu- 
lated, but ſomewhat differently by the different acids. 
Spirit of Nitre acts on it the moſt powerfully : When 
gradually mixed with this, it becomes firſt white, then 
of a Sulphur-yellow colour, thickens more and more, 
{wells up into bliſters, and at laſt grows quite tenaci- 

ous 
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ous and conſiſtent, ſo as not to run out upon invert- Ec 6 8 
ing the glaſs. With Spirit of Salt, it turns firſr 
white and curdly; on ſhaking the mixture; it looks 
much like ſkimmed Milk. Oil of V.criol renders it 
ſlimy and tenacious ; but on ſtanding, the mixture 

rows thin and fluid, and at the ſame time yellow. 

Solutions of Alum, white Vitriol, and green Vitriol, 
mingle equably with white of Eggs, excepting that a 
very {mall portion of flaky matter ſeparates : Siu 
of blue Vitriol partly coagulates and renders it ſlimy: 
By ſtrong agitation continued for ſome time, all theſe 
mixtures in ſome degree coagulate. 3 

Cauſtic Ley mixed with white of Eggs ſeemed at firſt 
to coagulate it, eſpecially when the white was previ- 
ouſly beat up into froth ; but on ſtanding for a little 
time, the whole became fluid again. Common Ley 
and Spirit of Sal ammoniac mingled without coagula- 
tion, only a little flaky matter appearing at laſt to 
float about in the liquor, 5 

Sixteen ounces of whites of Eggs, diſtilled in a 

olaſs retort, at firſt in a ſand-heat and afterwards in 
an open fire very gradually increaſed, gave over thir- 
teen "ounces fix drams and two fcruples of phlegm 
which had neither ſmell nor taſte; five drams and 
half a ſcrupleof a volatile urinous empyreumatic ſpiritz 
three drams of fetid Oil; and three drams and a half 
of volatile Salt: The Caput mortuum was black, 
ſpongy, bliſtery, and very light, and weighed five 


drams twenty grains, 


I diſtilled alſo in the ſame manner two ounces of 
the whites boiled hard : There aroſe two drams and 
a half of inodorous and inſipid phlegm, half an ounce 

of volatile urinous ſpirit, thirty-five grains of empy- 
reumatic Oil, and fifteen grains of volatile Salt: The 
remaining coal weighed two ſcruples: The Caput 
mortuum calcined white, was reduced to an inſipid 
earth, entirely deſtitute of Salt. en, 

It is obſervable that boiled whites of Eggs partly 
liquefy on being kept in a moiſt cellar z and that pow- 
dered Gummy-reſins, as Myrrh, incloſed in the white, 
partly diſſolve or deliquiate along with it. 5 
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Eh. It is commonly ſuppoſed, that the pure Reſins allo, 
— as Maſtich and Benzoine, are diſſoluble in the — 


manner; and ſeveral preparations of this kind have 
been kept for medicinal uſe. But experiment has 
ſhewn that theſe Oils per deliquium, as they are called, 
receive no impregnation from the pure Reſins ; that 
when Gummy:-reſins are uſed, it is ſtrictly only the 
gummy part of the drug that is diſſolved by the aque- 
ous liquid afforded by. the Egg ; and that by the me. 
diation of the Gum, a portion of the Reſin is render. 
ed ſoluble in this liquid as in common water. All 
that deliquiates with the white of Egg, will diſſolve 
at leaſt equally in ſimple water, | 


* 


Yotxef 10 LKS of Eggs mingle uniformly with water, 


but on ſtanding ſeparate again and fall to the bottom: 
Mixed with Oils, Balſams, Reſins, or animal Fats, 
they render theſe alſo diſſoluble in water. 
They contract no union with rectified Spirit of 
Wine, however agitated with it, but are in ſome mea- 
ſure coagulated or thickened, _ 
Spirit of Vitriol and Spirit of Salt coagulate them 
into a butyraceous conſiſtence; Spirit of Nitre ren- 
ders them ſlimy and gluey; Vinegar and alcaline Ley 
diflolve or dilute them; Spirit of Sal ammoniac and 
cauſtic Ley thicken them, with this difference, that 
the mixture with the ſormer grows thinner on ſtand- 
os Om” that with the latter continues longer 
thick. | | 
Tolk of Eggs, dried, does not become tranſparent 
and horny like the white, but opake and hard: Nor 
does it loſe near ſo much in the exſiccation; a boiled 
yolk, weighing four drams thirty-ſix grains, was re- 
duced only to two drams thirty grains. An exprel- 
ſed Oil is obtained from the hard-boiled yolks, by 
beating them ſmall, keeping them ſtirring over a gentle 
fire till the ſuperfluous humidity is evaporated, and 
then committing them to a warm preſs. 
Sinxteen ounces of freſh yolks, diſtilled in a glaſs re- 
tort with a well graduated fire, gave over five ounces 
of phlegm, which had no ſmell or taſte, two ounces 
and a half of a very ſlightly empyreumatic phlegm, 
4 one 
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one ounce fix drams of a volatile empyreumatic ſpirit, Yous of 


one dram of a thin empyreumatic Oil, and five 


ounces half a dram of a thicker, groſſer, heavier and 


darker-coloured Oil: The Caput mortuum was black, 
* and ponderous; and weighed an ounce and 
a half. ; * 


From two ounces of yolks boiled hard, there aroſe 
two drams of inſipid and inodorous phlegm, ſeven 
drams of empyreumatic phlegm, a ſcruple of volatile 
ſpirit, and five drams ten grains of empyrenmatic 
Oil: The Caput mortuum weighed a dram and a 
half, and in appearance reſembled the foregoing. In 
both theſe diſtillations, a little volatile Salt begun to 
concrete about the ſides, butthe liquor that followed, 
diſſolved and waſhed it down. 


OF an Egg which entire weighed 960 grains, the Eos. 
white amounted to 387 grains, the yolk to 249, and 


the ſhell with its ſkia to 124: Of another Egg, 
weighng r01 5, the white weighed 640, the yolk 2 50, 
and the ſhell 125, _ TERA | | 
An Egg weighing 80 grains, loſt, on being boiled 
hard, 20 grains, In keeping there is alſo a ſenſible 
diminution of weight; a part of the ſubſtance of the 
Egg tranfpiring through the pores of the ſhell: When 
a conſiderable vacuity is thus farmed within the ſhell, 
the Egg begins to putrefy. | | 
Eggs are commonly preſerved by packing them up 
cloſe in-bran, ſaw-duſt, or other like ſubſtances. I 


. 


kept one in falt-water from May to November; and 


notwithſtanding the warmth of the ſeaſon, and that 
of a fire occaſionally, it continued perfectly ſweet ; 
but the yolk was a little harder than that of afreſh 
Egg, and the white had received a light faltiſh taſte, 
a proof of the poroſity of the ſhell (2). SECT. 


(1) Eegs—perſpiration, &c.] Mr. de Reaumur has diſcovered that Eggs 
may be preſerved perfeQly ſweet for years, by n as ſoon as 
laid, with fats, oils, or other unctuous ſubſtances, which by rear, 
their perſpiration prevent their corruption. See his Hiflory of Inſects, vol. 
2. the Memnrs,of the French Academy of Sciences for the year 1735, and his 


Pradlice of the art of hatching and bringing-up domeflic Birds. From ſome ex+ 


periments I have made on this ſubje& it appears, that ſolid fats impede 
the Perſpiration greatly, but ſoft Fats and Oils not near ſv much, The 


principal of theſe experiments are as follows, 4 
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New laid Eggr, 15 N — 
Steeped twenty hours in re&tified Spirit of Wine, then hung 1 


© 


vp in a dry room 
Kept in bran = — — — * * a ' 


2 | 1 
TV in. wee The DE cen hoe” * 
Dipt in Oil, and kept in a Tin-box cloſely covered 
Dipt in melted fat, and kept in brenn Ar 


Kept immerſed in rectified Spirit of Wine Wuatling. 


THR author above mentioned obſerves, in his treatiſes of hatching 
and bringing up domeſtic fowls, that Eggs perſpire in incubation between 
one fixth and one fifth of their fluid contents; and that when perſpira. 
tion is prevented by unctuous ſubſtances, the Egg produces no embryo, 
and continues ſweet through the whole proceſs of incubation. 

It may be added, that too copious à perſpiration, though the heat be 
no grezter than under the hen, deſtroys the embryo z and that this is the 
principal eauſe or the ill fucceſs complained of by theſe who have attempt- 
ed the artificial hatching of birds in England. | 
Thoſe who have employed for this N ovens warmed by culinary 
fire have been ſolicitous only, with Mr. de Reaumur, about keeping the 
heat within proper limits, or as neaily as poſſible to that of the human 
body, marked 32 on Reaumur's thermometer, and 95 or 96 on Fahren- 
Heit's . . I had a (mall oven, ſupplied with warm air from an athanor 
furnace in which a conſtant fire was kept up for other purpoſes :. I con. 
trived for it a regulating thermometer, which, as often as the heat ex- 
ceeded but a very little that of the human body, ſtopt the aperture by 
which the warm air was admitted; and which, as often as the heat fell 
a little below the human, opened it again, ſo as to Jet in more warm air, 
A more equable or favourable heat could not be wiſhed for: The chick. 
ens nevertheleſs. periſhed. in the ſhell, and not a ſingle one lived to the 
time of hatching. After many fruitleſs repetitions of the experiment, 
an exceſs of perſpiration occurred as the moſt probable cauſe of the fail. 
ure: Accordingly a quantity of Eggs was weighed from day to day, 
both in the oven and under a hen: Thoſe in the oven loſt daily about 
Az of their weight, and thoſe under the hen only g 
Mr. Cederhielm, in a paper on the artificial hatching of Eggs, in the 
Swe: diſh Tranſactions for the year 1748) finds that a degree of moitture 
is neceſſary as well as heat. Heablarnca, that the hen, beſides her natu- 
ral perſpiration, often waſhes herſelf in water, and goes immediately to 


cover her Eggs. Henee he was led to moiſten his egg. boxes every day, 


Reaumur's principal experiments were made in c: {ks ſet in hot · beds of 
dung ; tbe egg-baſkets peing, ſupported at,proper heights in the caſk, a 
thermometer placed commodiouſly to be conſulted from time to time in 

ard to the heat, and a number of holes made in the cover, to be open- 
ed or cloſed according to the exceſs or deficiency of heat The 
copious moiſt, fetid vapours, to which the Eggs are bere expoſed, prove 
often fatal to the embryo ; and a good deal of care is requiſite to ſecure 
them from theſe vapours. This Mr. Reaumur very often exporienced; 
and it is by this he ſeems to havr been miſled. Having ſo often ſeen the 


ill effects of the redundant moiſt e of dung, he thought it a grand 
in 


advantage, in ovens warmed by culinary fire, to have no moiſture at all, 


% 
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SECT. X. 
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AT is an unctuous ſubſtance, ſecreted from FAT. 
F the blood, and lodged chiefly in the Membrana — 
adipoſa, Strong exerciſe, preternatural heat, 

an acrimonious [tate of the juices, and other like cauſes - 
by which the olly parts of che blood are attenuated, re- 
ſolved, or evacuated, prevent the generation of fat : 
Labours of the mind alſo have this effect, as well as 
labour or intemperature of the body. Hence reſt and 
plentiful food are ſufficient to fatten brutes, but in 
men it is often other wiſe. It is furprizing how ſoon 
ſome birds grow fat; Ortolans in four and twenty 
hours, and Larks ſtill ſooner.. Mi 

Fats may be divided, from their conſiſtence, into 
three kinds; (1.) The ſoft and thin, which grow per- 
tealy liquid in a very ſmall heat; (2.) The thick or 
comſiſtent, which liquefy leſs readily ; and (3.) The 
hard and firm, which require a ſtill ſtronger heat to 
melt tbem. The firſt is called Pinguedo; the ſecond 
Aungia; and the third Adeps as taken from the ani- 
mal, and Sebum or Sevum when freed from the ſkins, 
Sc. This uſe of the names is not however conſtant, + 
ſome applying them differently. 


In birds, reptiles, and fiſhes (the very large fiſhes 


excepted) we find only the firſt kind, or the thin fat, 
in quadrupeds chiefly the two laſt, in ſome moſt of 
the one, and in others of the other. 1 1 | 

A great number of fats have been kept in the ſhops, 
for making ointments, plaſters, and other medicinal 
compoſitions ; as Hog's Lard, the fat of the Boar, 
the Fox, the Hare, Dog, wild Cat, Alpine Moule, - 
Beaver; of Hens, Ducks, Geeſe, Storks ; of the 
. Pike, Serpents, Viper, Cc. as alſo human 
af, | | «MS 
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FA r. In regard to all theſe kinds of ſubſtances, much de- * 
\...- a ends upon the manner of purifying or trying, and of d 
non. keeping them, for they are very apt to ſpoil and grow ; 
rancid, Dioſcorides directs them to be barely melt. I l 
ed in a gentle warmth : Some previouſly waſh them th 
in hot and cold water, or in Wine, but either of theſe * 
liquors do more harm than good. Simple fuſion in a 1 

water bath or other gentle heat is ſufficient ; thel ſkins, a 
fibres, and blood veſſels being previouſly ſeparated, y 
and the melted fat further purified by paſſing through ; 

a ſtrainer, If any ablution is thought neceſſary, recti. 
fied Spirit of Wine is the moſt proper liquor; for I 
this, if any of it ſhould be retained in the fat, will be 4 


diſſipated in the melting. For the more curious and 
uncommon fats, the beſt way is, to clear them from 87 
ſkins, Sc, then waſh them with rectified ſpirit, and 
keep them covered with freſh ſpirit, in a cloſe veſſel, P. 
in a cool cellar : A little may be ſoon melted, occa- 
ſionally, in a gu and ftrained off for uſe. 


Fats taken freely as food, are difficult of digeſtion, I *7 
relax and weaken the tone of the ſtomach and inteſ- 4 
tines, and are ſuppoſed likewiſe to render the juices bo 
tenacious, and to increaſe Bile. They are uſed in exter- f : 
nal applications for ſoftening and ſuppling, for abat- Y 
ing pains and ſpaſms, and for promoting maturation: ; g 
But it is proper to obſerve, that in inflammations, te- | 
cent wounds, in defenſive plaſters, for varices, or where A 


the bones are carious or laid bare, they do harm. The 
great number of fats which the ſhops have been accul- * 
tomed to preſerve do not appear to be all needful : Dr. 75 
Cyprianus, who practiſed ſurgery in London, ſcarce- ) 
ly employed in his own practice any fats at all. aſi 
Formerly human fat was held in great eſtimation, f 8 

and incredible virtues were aſcribed to it, Some en- . 


deavoured to ſubrilize, and prepare a quinteſſence - 
from it by diſtillation from bricks, aſhes, and other * 
additions : Agricola, to make the ingredients more ; 
homogeneous, diſtils it from human bones. When © 
thus ſubtilized, it is ſaid to be of inexpreſſible aCtivi- | o 
| ty and penetration, inſomuch that when rubbed on © 
the palm of the hand it is felt in the twinkling of an I n 


eye, 
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eye, at the back bone: So great is the efficacy of a Fr. 
diſtempered imagination. . 

THOUGH fats differ from one another not a Analysof 
little in their obvious properties, and probably alſo in Fats. 
their medicinal and dietetic qualities; they afford, 
upon a chemical analyſis, products ſimilar in quality, 
and differing but inconſiderably in quantity. They 
all yield a large proportion of Oil, and no volatile 
Salt; in which laſt reſpect they differ from the other 
0 ſubſtances of the animal kingdom. | jp 

TWO ounces of the fat of a Gooſe being diſtilled Ter of 3 
in a glaſs retort, at firſt in a ſand heat and atterwards 5 1 ; 
in an open fire; there aroſe one dram of a ſlightly 
0 empyrumatic liquor, and one ounce ſix drams fifty 
grains of a clear brown coloured Oil of a volatile 
F ſmell ſomewhat like that of Horſe-radiſh. The Ca- 

3 I pur mortuum was of a ſhining black colour, and 

* WW weighed ten grains. 

Iwo ounces of Hog's Lard gave two drams ofem- H o e's» 
pyreumatic liquor, and one ounce five drams fifty LA 5. 
c grains of Oil, of the ſame volatile ſmell with the 
"" I foregoing ; the Caput mortuum was alſo of the ſame 


black colour, and of the ſame weight ; ſo that this 
"Wl fit differs from the foregoing, only in yielding 
i I adram more of em pyreumatic liquor or phlegm, and 
on: . | 

a dram leſs of Oil. | | 
4 I examined Lard with different menſtrua, as well 


he I by fire; namely, rectified Spirit of Wine, 
Water, the acid Spirit of Vitriol, Nitre and Sea- 
Salt, Spirit of Sal ammoniac, common alcaline 
Ley, and cauſtic Ley : None of theſe liquors diſſol- 
ved, or had any effect upon it, in the cold, or when 
aſſiſted by a moderate heat, except that the Spirit of 
dal ammoniac ſeemed, by its turbidneſs, to have ta- 
ken up a little of the fat. By boiling, it unites 
perfectly, like other fats, with cauſtic Ley, and 
forms with it a ſaponaceous mals, | 
TAL LOW, of common ule for making SopeTarrow: 
and Candles, being diſtilled as the two foregoing fats, 
| obtained from two ounces of the Tallow, of empy- 
reumatic liquor two drams ; and of a clear brown Oil, 
which ſmelt like Horle-radiſh, one ounce {ix drams 
Ee 2 twelve 
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TALLOW. twelve grains. The remaining coal was of a ſhinin 
black oe, and weighed Fr grains. 15 
Mvurron IW O ounces of Mutton-ſuer, yielded one 
SusT. dram and a half of empyreumatic liquor, and one 
w— ounce fix drams fourteen grains of Oil: The ſhining 
black Caput mortuum weighed ſixteen grains. 

Thus we fee how little differences there are even in 
the proportion of the principles, into which different 
fats hard and ſoft, are reſoluble by fire. 

Maxxow, i I HE Marrow of bones differs a little from the 
direct fats in its chemical analyſis, as well as in its 
| pleaſanter taſte. | | 

Four ounces of the freſh Marrow of the leg-bone 
of an Ox, committed to a warm preſs, paſſed near- 
ly all throngh the bag, in form of a five liquid fat, 
which hardened in cooling, like other fats ; only one 
dram of fine fibres and membranes was left. 

The ſtrained Marrow, digeſted in rectified Spirit of 
Wine, ſuffered no change, and communicated nothing 
to the ſpirit : By boiling four drams of the Marrow 
in diſtilled water, and evaporating the decoction, [ 
obtained three grains of an extract, which had nei- 
ther taſte nor ſmell: The three mineral acids, and 
Spirit of Sal ammoniac, had not the leaſt action on 
it: Strong alcaline Ley ſeemed to corrode it a little 
and cauſtic Ley formed with it a conſiderably ſapo- 
naceous compound. In theſe reſpects, it agrees ſut- 
ficiently with other fats: The principal difference 1s 
in the diſtillation, 

Four ounces, diſtilled in the uſual manner, gave 
over three drams and a ſcruple of a liquor which 
ſmelt like Tallow, two ſcruples and a half of a li- 
quor which had more of an empyrcumatic and a 
ſouriſh ſmell, two ounces and a half of a yellowiſh- 

brown, butyraceous Oil which ſmelt like Horlſe-ra- 
diſh, and ſix ounces and a half of a blackiſh-brown Oil 
of the ſame ſmell: The Caput mortuum weighed 
four ſcruples. | 
Bzains., T HE Bxrarns of land animals differ {till more 
— from the direct fats, and agree nearly with the fleſhy 
parts, They yield in diſtillation an actual "ue 
alt; 


eſhy 
atile 
>Alt 5 
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dat; and an empyreumatic Oil, ſimilar to that ob- Px ans. 
ained from fleſh, bones, Sc. without any thing of „ 


the peculiar Rorle-radiſh ſmell of the diſtilled Oils 
of fats. 

From ſixteen ounces of Oxes brains, cleared as 
much as poſſible from the membranes, there aroſe 
ix ounces two drams two ſcruples of a colourleſs 
phlegmatic liquor, which ſmelt nearly like hung · beef; 
four ounces four ſcruples of a volatile urinous empy- 
ſeumatic liquor ar ſpirit; and four ounces and a half 
of empyreumatic Oil. The urinous ſpirit yielded on 
rectification two ſcruples of a concrete volatile Salt: 
The Caput mortuum, which weighed one ounce on 
being burnt ro whiteneſs and elixated with water, 
nave twenty-five grains of fixed Salt, though Hoff- 
man reports that no fixt Salt is procurable from ani- 
mal brains. 


THE brain offa ſpecies of Whale, purified from the Srenu- 


oily matter, affords a fat of a ſingular kind, known 
in the ſhops by the improper name of SpERMACETI. 
The Spermaceti Whale, called Cetus dentalus 
ind Orca, and by the Engliſh failors, em- 
ployed in the Greenland-fiſhery Tramp, Jubart, 
or Gibbart, is ſmaller than the common Whale, but 
the head is proportionably much larger, amounting to 
above one third the bulk of the whole body. He is 
furniſhed with teeth, which the other is not; and 
wants the flexible bones in the mouth, called Whale- 
bone, which the other has. The throat is alſo re- 
markably wider. | 
One of theſe fiſhes affords ſome tuns of brains; 
which are firſt groſsly freed from the Oil by draining 
ind preſſing, and afterwards more perfectly purified 
by ſteeping them in a Ley of alcaline Salt and Quick- 
lime, which diſſolves the remains of the oily matter 
nto a ſaponaceous liquid, The brains, being then 
waſhed with water, appear of a Silver whiteneſs ; and 
nothing more is required to complete the prepara- 
tion than to cut them in ſhivers with wooden knives, 
and ſpreading them abroad to dry. Such is the ſim- 
ple proceſs, by which this profitable commodity is 
Ee 3 pre- 
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prepared. It has been ſaid that Spermaceti is a natu- 
ral concrete, found floating on the ſurface of the 
northern ſeas ; but this is plainly a falſe report, per. 
haps calculated to prevent enquiry into the manner of 


its preparation, 


Caput mortuum behind: From four ounces were 


cold. 


Good Spermaceti, is in fine white flakes, gloſſy and 
ſemitranſparent, ſoft and unctuous to the touch, yet 
dry and eaſily friable , in taſte ſomewhat like Butter, 
of a faint ſmell like that of Tallow. 

It is apt in keeping, if not carefully ſecured from 


the air, to grow yellowiſh, and contract a rancid fiſhy 
ſmell. The more perfectly it has been purified at 
firſt, the leſs ſuſceptible it is of theſe alterations; and 
after it has been ſo changed, it may be rendered 
white and ſweet again, by ſteeping it afreſh in a Ley 
of alcaline ſalt and quick-lime, 

It melts in a ſmall degree of heat, and congeals 
again as it cools, Laid on burning coals, it emits a 
fetid ſmell, like that of the ſnuff of a candle, The 
contact of flame does not ſet it on fire, but with 3 


wick it burns equally with common Tallow-can- 
dles. 


In diſtillation, it totally ariſes, leaving no coal or 


obtained three ounces and a half of Oil, and a dram 
and a half of phlegm ; the other two drams and a 
half having been waſted or diſſipated in the proceks, 
The Oil is not a brown or black fetid empyreumatic 
one, like thoſe of other animal ſubſtances z but clear, 
yellowiſh, of a butyraceous conſiſtence, in ſmell like 
Oil of Wax, like which alſo it coagulates in the 


ReQtified Spirit of Wine, digeſted and boiled with 
Spermaceti, takes up about half a dram out of hali 
an ounce : Greateſt part ſettles to the bottom, and 
the finer particles float in the liquor, in appearance 


like flowers of Benzoine. 


Water long digeſted or boiled with it, extracts no- 
thing. By grinding it with Sugar or Almonds, it be- 
comes miſcible with water, but not near ſo perfectly 
as the vegetable Reſins * by the ſame treatment | 

| | 0! 
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on ſtanding for a little time, the Spermaceti ſeparates Sen 


ats on the ſurface. Volks o ite 1 eri. 
and floats eggs unite it more 


thoroughly with watery liquors: but when diſſolved 
by theſe alſo it ſoon ſeparates, and falls to the bot- 
tom. | 
Even cauſtic alcaline Ley does not diſſolve, nor 
unite with it into Sope, as it does with all other fats ; 
and hence the uſe of this Ley in its preparation and 


purification. It mingles ſufficiently with Oils, Fats, 


Balſams, Reſins, Butter, Wax, Oc. 


THE common Whale contains an immenſeT = a1u 
quantity of ſoft fat, which liquifies in a gentle O 1. 
warmth : Hence the animal cannot live in ſeas that ww 


are but moderately warm, and is found only in the 
cold northern ones, about Greenland, Iceland, &c. 

Common Train-oil is the fat of the Whale, melted 
out from the fleſhy parts. The French extra& it 
in Greenland from the freſh Blubber ; whereas the 
Engliſh, Dutch, Sc. bring home the the fiſh itſelf, 
cut in pieces, which putrefying by the length of time, 
give a more offenſive Oil. 

Sixteen ounces of Train- oil yielded in diſtillation an 
ounce of phlegm, and twelve ounces and a half of 
empyreumatic Oil: The remaining coal weighed one 
ounce and a half, 

ODORIFEROUS unctuous juices are ſe- 
creted in the inguinal region of certain animals, and 


. depoſited in particular bags. CiveT, uſed in per- 


fumes, is collected betwixt the anus and the organs 
of generation of a fierce carhivorous quad ruped, met 
with in China and the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, called a 
civet Cat, but bearing a greater reſemblance to a Fox 
or a Martin than a Cat. 

Several of theſe animals have been brought into Hol- 


| land, and afford a conſiderable branch of commerce, 


particularly at Amſterdam. The Civet is ſqueezed 
out, in ſummer every other day, in winter twice a 
week ; the quantity procured at once is from two 
ſcruples to a dram or more. - The juice thus collect- 
ed is much purer and finer than that which the animal 

Ee 4 ſheds 
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Civsr, ſheds againſt ſhrubs or ſtones in its native eli. 
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Good Civet is of a clear yellowiſh or browniſh co- 
lour; not fluid, nor hard, but about the confiſtence of 
Butter or Honey, and uniform throughout ; of a ve- 


ry ſtrong ſmell, quite offenſive when undiluted, but 


agreeable when only a ſmall portion of Civet is mixed 
with a large one of other ſubſtances. | 

This commodity is rarely or never to be met with 
genuine, notwithſtanding tae ſealed bottles in which 
it is purchaſed at Amſterdam. Nor have we any 
certain criteria tor diſtinguiſhing its adulteration. Some 
look upon it as genuine, if when rubbed on paper, it 
ſinks in, without leaving any thing upon the ſurface; 
and if, whenmelted in hot water, it totally ſwims a top: 
But Lard and Butter, the ſubſtances principally mixed 
with it, have both theſe properties, equally with the 
Civit Itſelf, | 

Civit unites eaſily with Oils, both expreſſed and di- 
ſtilled, but not at all with Spirit of Wine, nor with 
water: Nor is it rendereed miſcible with water by the 
mediation of Sugar. Boecler relates, that Sugar and 
rectified Spirit are its two beſt menſtrua ; but he has 
Certainly never made the experiment with either, The 
yolk of an Egg ſeems to diſpoſe it to unite with wa- 
ter; but in a very little while, the Civet ſeparates 
from the liquor and falls to the bottom, though it 
does not prove of ſuch a reſinous tenacity as when 
treated with Sugar and Spirit of Wine. 

It communicates however ſome ſhare of its ſmell 
both to watery and ſpirituous liquors: Hence a ſmall 
portion of it is often added in odoriferous tinctores, 
and ſuſpended in the ſtill-head during the diſtillation 
of odoriferous waters and ſpirits ; as thoſe of Lilies 
of the valley, Roſes, Khodium-wood, Orange-flow- 
ers, Orange-peel, Yellow-ſaunders, Fc. The Ita- 
lians make it an ingredient in perfumed Oils, and 
thus obtain the whole of its ſcent ; for Oils diſſolve 


the whole ſubſtance of th: Civet. 


MUSE 
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MUSK. is a concrete juice, collected in a bag, M 


which is ſicuated under the belly of an oriental qua- 


druped, called by ſome a Goat, by others a Stag, 
but differing conſiderably from the animals of both 
thoſe claſſes; for I have ſeen both the dried ſkin 
and the animal alive. Of all the figures I. have met 
with in books, Pomet's comes the neareſt to it. The 
Muſk- bag has no external opening like that of the 
Civet Cat ; and hence the Muſk 1s not to be got at 
till the beaſt is killed. I obſerved however, that the 
apartment in which he was kept, ſmelt exceeding 
ſtrongly of Muſk ; and that on the whited walls, 
where he rubbed himſelf, there was an unctuous mat- 
ter of the ſame ſcent, 

Two ſorts of Muſk are diſtinguiſhed in trade; one 
incloſed in the bags, and the other taken out of them; 
and each of theſe is ſubdivided, from the countries 
whence it is brought, into Tunquin or Eaſt-Indian, 
and Muſcovy or Perſian Muſk, The Tunquin bags 
have commonly ſmall browniſh hairs; the Perſian, 
larger white ones. The former are accounted the 
beſt; but the difference ſeems to be only in the 
quantity, and not in the quality, of the Muſk ; 
the thinner and leſs hairy ones containing more, in 
proportion to their weight, than the others. | 

As Muſk is one of the deareſt of the drugs, it is 
for the moſt part grievouſly adulterated. Some 


think to avoid being impoſed on by buying the entire 


bags: But the more ingenious artiſts have contrived 
means of opening them, taking out great part of the 
Muſk, filling them with baſe materials., and cloſing 
them up again ſo as not to be diſtinguiſhed ; ſome- 
times pieces of Lead are introduced, to increaſe the 
weight ; Some bags are entirely counterfeit, the bag 
being made of the ſkin of other animals, and the con- 
tents only ſcented with Muſk. 


Sundry criteria of the genuineneſs of Muſk are 


mentioned by authors, but as none of them are 


anywiſe to be depended on, they need not be enume- 
rated here, The only way of judging whether it is 
7 : | | genuing 
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Mus x. genuine or good, is, to compare it with ſpecimens 
t=o— known to be ſo, ; 


With regard to its appearance, it is either of a 
browniſh-black or a ruſty reddiſh colour, ſometimes 
. Clotty like coagulated blood, dry with a kind of unc. 
tuoſity to the touch. Its taſte is ſomewhat bitteriſn; 
its ſmell extremely ſtrong, diſagreeable when ſmelt 
near to, or in large quantity, but to moſt people very 
agreeable at a diſtance, or whendiluted with a very 
large admixcure of other matters. 

Of all the natural ſubſtances I know, Muſk has 
the ſtrongeſt ſmell ; and great care is requilite in 
keeping it, to prevent the diffipation of this volatile 
Principle, in which its virtue conſiſts. The uſual 
way is to ſecure it in a cloſe ſtopt glaſs ; to incloſe 
this in a leaden caniſter to tie a piece of bladder 
round the juncture; and place the whole in a cool 
dry cellar : Warmth would promote the exhalation, 
and moiſture would occaſion the Muſk to ſpoil and 
grow mouldy. 

The ſmell of muſk is remarkably diffuſive, ard re- 
markably tenacious : Every thing in its neighbour- 
hood becomes preſently infected with it; and what 
has once received, retains it long; A filver cup that 
has had Muſk in it, does not eaſily part with the 
ſcent, though other ſmells are in general very readily 
diſcharged from metalline bodies. Some report that 
Muſk which has loſt its ſmell recovers it again on 
being hung in a privy ; and that this 1s the common 
practice among the perfumers. | 

Thirty grains of Muſk, digeſted with water, gave 
twelve grains of extract: The ſame quantity, treated 
with rectified ſpirit, only ten grains. The Muſk re- 
maining after the action of water gave out four 
grains to ſpirit; and that remaining after the action 

of ſpirit gave (ix grains to water, 
ʒðßpirit of Nitre and Oil of Vitriol totally diſſolve it; 
the former deſtroys the whole of its ſmell, and the 
Jatter greateſt part of it. The diluted acid or 
Spirit of Vitriol has no effect; and Spirit of Salt, and 
diſtilled Vinegar ſcarcely any. 
Spirit 
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Spirit of Sal ammoniac diſſolves a little: The Mus x. 
dulcified Spirit of Sal ammoniac, leſs. Oil of Tar vw 
tar per deliquium ſcarcely acquires any tinge from 
the Muſk, but extricates in digeſtion a volatile uri- 
nous ſmell, as if Muſk contained an ammoniacal Salt, 
whole acid being abſorbed by the fixed alcaline Ley 
its volatile Alcali is ſet at liberty, 

Oils ſeem to have no action on it; for Muſk being 
triturated with the expreſſed Oil of Almonds, with 
the diſtilled eſſential Oil of Lavender, and with the 
undiſtilled eſſential Oil of Citron peel, it did not 
diſſolve or unite with any of them. 

Laid on a burning coal, it emits the ſame fetid 
ſmell as urine does. On diſtillling a little in a retort, 
obtained the ſame products as from other animal 
ſubſtances, namely an empyreumatic Oil, and a vola- 
tile Spirit and Salt 

The principal uſe of Muſk is as a perfume, for 
cloathes, ſcented Sopes, balſams, waters, ſpirits. 
Some direct it in odoriferous compoſitions for burn- 
ing; but for theſe purpoſes it is maniteſtly improper, 
as the ſmell which it yields when ſet on fire is, like 
that of other animal ſubſtances, very fetid and offen- 
ſive. | 

A ſmall portion of it, included in a linen-cloth, 
is commonly hung in the ſtill- head, in the diſtillation 
of odoriferous waters and ſpirits ; the vapours of both 
liquors extracting its ſcent. If put into the ſtill along 
with ſpirit, the ſpirit which diſtills has nothing, 
or exceedingly little, of its ſcent 3 but water diſtilled 

over from it in the ſame manner, is extremely ſtrong. 
both in the ſmell and taſte of the Mylk (m). 


This 


m) Muck in perfumed avaters.} The waters and ſpirits diſtilled from 
——— —— as — and Roſemary- flowers, have their 
fragrance notably improved by ſkilfully empregnating them with a mi- 
nute portion of Muſk ;z the Muſk, when employed in very ſmall quan- 
tity, heightening the ſmell of other odoriferous ingredients, without 


£91pmunieating to the compound any of its own diſtinguiſhing ſmell. 
| 7 
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Musx. This drug is ſometimes given by phyſicians as an 
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LW=— antiſpaſmodie and corroborant ; but there are many, 


CASTOR. 


rticularly women, who cannot bear its ſmell. 
IN the inguinal region of the Beaver are found 


— four oval bags, a large and a ſmall one on each ſide, 


In the two large is contained a foftiſh, greyiſh-yellow 


or light brown ſubſtance ; which. in a warm dry air, 


grows by degrees hard and brittle, and of a darker 
and browner colour, eſpecially when dried, as it uſu- 
ally is, in chimneys: This is the CasTor of the 
ſhops; when, freſh, it has a very ſtrong, diſagreeable 
ſmell, which is greatly weakened by drying. The 
two ſmaller bags contain a ſofter and more unctuous 
far, of the fame kind of {ſmell with the Caſtor, and 
which is uſed by huntſmen for rubbing on their toils, 
as a decoy for Foxes, Martins, and other beaſts of 
prey, who purſue the Beaver by his ſcent. 

The Beaver is an amphibious quadruped ; in the 
fore-part like land animals; the two hinder feet 
ſomewhat like thoſe of water-fowls ; the tail like that 
of fiſhes: Hence in ſome countries the hinder-part is 

rmitted on faſt-days, and the fore-part forbidden, 
His habitation is curiouſly conſtructed in the banks 
of rivers or lakes, and divided into ſtories at different 
heights for retiring to when the water is high or low. 
He has two kinds of hair, a long coarſe, and a fine 
ſhort ſoft one underneath : The entire ſkin is made 
into muffs, and the ſhort hair into hats, &c. 

There are Beavers in Pruſſia, Muſcovy, Poland, 
and other parts of Europe, but the greateſt numbers 
are in America, particularly Canada, All the Euro- 

ean Beavers are of a brown or blackiſh-brown co- 
ur: Of the American, there are ſeveral fallow, 
ftraw-coloured, and ſome quite white. 


The beſt method of managing it for theſe perfumed liquors ſeems to 
be, to make a tincture from the Muſk in rectified Spirit of Wine; and 
drop this tincture into the liquor in ſuch quantity as ſhall be found ne- 
ceſlary. This appears likewiſe to be the moſt certain way of judging 
of the goodneſs of Muſk; for the (p:rit extracts all its ſmell, and the 
quantity of liquor that may thus be ſenſibly impregnated by a certain 
quantity of Muſk, will be the meaſyre of the ſtrength of the Muſk. 


It 
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It is ſuppoſed, in Germany, that England produces cs ros. 
Beavers; a ſort of Caſtor being diſtinguiſhed in trade 


by the name of Engliſh Caftor. This is not, how- 
ever, originally an Engliſn but an American drug, 
being brought from America into England, and from 
thence to us. The Engliſh themſelves rarely make 
uſe of it, preferring that of Pruſſia, which they re- 
ceive from Dantzick. The Pruſſian is undoubtedly 
the beſt; and next to it is that of Muſcovy. 23 
The Caſtor of the full grown Beaver is ſuperior to 
that of the young; and hence the large cods are to be 
preferred to the ſmall. The beſt are moderately heavy, 
of a blackiſh-brown colour, of a ſtrong penetratin 
ſmell, well filled wich a browniſh, hard, drittle ſub- 
ſtance, of a nauſeous bitteriſh taſte, inter mixed with 
fine ſkins or membranes. © | 15 
We ſeldom met with any conſiderable quantity of 
this commodiry free from adulteration. Some open 
the cods, and having emptied them of their contents, 
fill them with other matters, and glue up the lit 
with Iſinglaſs ſo dextrouſly that no mark of it can be 
perceived. The more ſubtile maſters of deceit em- 
ploy for filli:g the cods a compolition greatly reſem- 
bling the Caſtor itſelf, made of blood, dried and 
powdered, Gum ammoniacum, Galbanum, Mummy, 
Reſin, Wax, Sc. with a little powdered Caſtor, and 
the inguinal-fat of the animal. Some myke a ſmall 


hole in lighter cods, and introducing fine ſhat or 


other ponderous materials, artfully glue it up againz 

An ounce of Caſtor digeſted. with rectified Spirit 
of Wine, yiclded two drams and a ſcruple of a tena- 
cious extract: Another ounce, treated with water, 
gave exactly the ſame quantity of a brittle extract. 
The Caſtor, remaining after the action of each of 
theſe menſtrua, being treated with the oppoſite one, 
the quantities now taken up were different; ſpirit, 
applied after water, extracting only a ſcruple, and 
water after ſpirit four ſcruples. 

The two laſt extracts have hardly any ſmell or 
taſte, The extract made by water at firſt retains the 
ungrateful bitterneſs of the Caſtor, but has little or 

nothing 


Cas roa. nothing of its ſmell, the odoriferous principle ariſin 
with the water in evaporation or diſtillation : The 
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diſtilled water ſmells exceeding ſtrongly of the Caſtor, 
and probably if a large quantity of the drug was 
ſubmitted to the operation at once, an actual eſſential 
Oil would be obtained (a), though on diſtilling a 
ſmall quantity I could not ſeparate any Oil. Re&i- 
' fied ſpirit brings over nothing in diſtillation, the 
ſmell as well as the taſte of the Caſtor remaining en- 
tire in the extract. Hence we learn how unfit this drug 
is for an ingredient in diſtilled ſpirits, and in watery 
extracts; in both which it is ſtill directed in [foreign] 
diſpenſatories, | 

Caſtor has been greatly celebrated by [phyſicians 
as an antiſpaſmodic and antihyſteric medicine; the 
ancients accounted it likewiſe a corrector of Opium; 
perhaps rather from prejudice, than from fair expe- 
rience of its virtue. When given by itſelf, it is not 
found to produce any of thole mighty effects, which 
have been uſually attributed to it. 


| ECT. XI. 
i i b. 


ALL or Bile is a bitter fluid, ſecreted from 
the blood in the liver, and collected in a par- 
ticular receptacle; from whence it is gradu- 
ally emptied into the alimentary canal, for promoting 
the reſolution of the aliment and the production of 
chyle, and for ſtimulating the inteſtines to diſcharge 
the feces. The Galls of different animals do not 
ſeem to differ conſiderably from one another: The 
following experiments were made on that of the Ox. 


(n) Probably would yield am efſential Ol.) This ſuſpicion has been con- 
firmed by experiment, an actual Oil having been obtained on diſtilling 
large quantities of Caſtor at once. Dr. Cartheuſer obſerves that this Oil 
©« 15 ſo ſubtile, that a ſingle drop reſolved into vapour, is capable of fill- 
© ing a large extent of air with the ſpecific ſmell of the Caſtor. Fund. 
Mat. Med. Seft. xii, cap. 48+ 

THE 
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THE gall-bladder of an Ox contains commonly Gaz. 


from eight to twelve ounces of Gall. There are fre- 
quently found in it one or more calculi, ſome as 


— 
Gall-ſtones, 


large as a Pigeon's or ſmall Hen's egg, of a yellow 


colour like Gamboge, and compoſed of ſtrata or in- 


cruſtations like Bezoar; whence they have heen call- 


ed Bezoar of the Ox. Theſe ſtones are partly diſſo- 
luble, by the aſſiſtance of a boiling heat, both in 
water, and in rectified Spirit of Wine. 


The freſh Gall is in part yellowiſh, in part of a Natur of 
browniſh-greeniſh colour, in conſiſtence ſomewhat Gall. 


thinner than the whites of eggs, of a very bitter 
taſte, and httle ſmell. On keeping it grows thicker 


* 


and more tenacious, at length appears turbid and 


clondy, depoſites a ſediment, and putrefies. 
Gall is ſuppoſed by ſome to be an acid, by others an 


alcaline, and by others a ſopy liquor; but it does not 


appear to be any one of theſe, Nothing alcaline can 
be diſcovered in it, till it has undergone the action 


of fire or of putrefaction, by which an alcali is gene- 
rated in this as in other animal ſubſtances: And no 


acid can be diſcovered in it in any ſtate, As it con- 


tains no alcaline Salt, it cannot be ſopy; for Sope is 


a combination of alcaline Salt and Oil, Gall is a 
fluid of a peculiar kind, for we know of no other 


ſubſtance in nature that can be ranked in the ſame 


claſs with it. | 


Spirit of Vitriol, Oil of vitriol, Spirit of Nitre, Bx 
Spirit of Sea-falt, and diſtilled Vinegar being dropt g. 
into ſeparate quantities of freſh Gall, each drop coa- 


gulated the part where it fell, and rendered it thick, 


tenacious and whitiſh (%. None of theſe acids occa. 


—_- 


(o) Bile awith acids, &c.) Though Bile is oftentimes made whitiſh by 


acids, Baglivi relates, that human Bile, and that of an Ox and a Sheep, 


were changed by acids to a green colour: Hence it is ſuppoſed that * 


green colour of the inteſtinal' feces proceeds from acid juices mingled 
with the Bile. Selt of Tartar, dropt into Bile, remained in great part 
undillolved at the bottom, this fluid ſeeming to have very little ation 
upon the Salt: The Bile neverthelaſs had its bitterneſs increaſed by the 
Alcali to ſuch a degree as to cecaſion yowiting on being ſlightly taſted, 
Acids on the other hand weakened the bitternets, and volatile ſp its ten- 
dered it not ungrateful, Sce Bg Diſſertationes variæ, Dif. in. de Bly 
natura. ; . 

ſioned 


amined 
acids, 
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Gault. ſioned any efferveſcence, except the nitrous ſpirit 


wo— which in a little time after it was added, raiſed x 


Night kind of commotion, with an emiſſion of ſome 
Vapours. : 

It is chieſly from this appearance of the efferveſcence, 
with the nitrous acid falſely extended to the other acids, 


that Gall has been ſuppoſed to be alcaline; but admitting 


the conflict to be far greater than it is, the conſe- 
quence would by no means be juſt: Spirit of Nitre 
produces a violent ebullition with eſſential Oils, which 
are ſo far from being alcaline, that if they contain 
any ſaline matter it is an acid. ö 

The coagula which Gall forms with the above 
acids, diſſolve on ſtanding, and at length depoſite a 
little Precipitate, excepting the mixture with the ni- 
trous acid, which after the reaction is over becomes 
clear again. | ' 

Oil of Tartar per deliquium added to Gall, throws 
down likewiſe a ſmall quantity of coagulated matter. 
Spirit of Sal ammoniac dilutes or uniformly. mingles 
with it, without occaſioning the leaſt alteration, 
Rectified Spirit of Wine alſo ſcarcely makes it 
cloudy. | | 


By diſtilla- Gall diſtilled in the gentle heat of a water-bath, 


tion, 


gives over a large quantity of an aqueous fluid, 
Some report, that when the Gall is previouſly digeſt- 
ed, the diſtilled liquor ſmells like Muſk ; and others, 
that the firſt runnings are inflammable : But l have 
never obſerved any degree either of a muſky ſcent, or 
of inflammability : When Gall 1s digeſted in a gentle 


warmth, it begins to putrefy, and the liquor that 


diſtils from it is no other than an urinous one, hav- 
ing the common fetid urinous ſmell, and changing 
Syrup of Violets green; for though recent animal 
ſubſtances require a ſtrong, fire tor generating and 
extricating an urinous Alcali from them, yet when 
the Alcali is once produced by putrefaction, it ariſes 
in a gentle heat. 5 | 
Freſh Gall inſpiſſated and freed from its phlegm 
in a water-bath, yields on being diſtilled in an open 
fire, an urinous ſpirit, a volatile alcaline Salt, and an 


empy- 
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empyreumatic Oil; and from the Caput mortuum Garr. 
may be obtained a conſiderable proportion of a true ww—_ 


fixed alcaline Salt, Eight ounces of Gall yielded ſix 
ounces and a half of phlegm or water, including the 
phlegm of the ſpirit; half a dram of volatile Salt, in- 
cluding the Salt in the ſpirit, and nearly four ſcruples 
of empyreumatic Oil. The Caput mortuum, which 
weighed two drams and a half, on being urged with 
a ſtronger fire, gave over a little thick oily matter, 
and a ſmall portion of yellow Sublimate : From the 
reſiduum were extracted, by calcination and elixation, 
twenty-one grains of fixed Alcali; the remaining 
white earth weighed, when dry, one dram and ſix 
grains, | 

I afterwards repeated the experiment with a larger 
quantity of Gall: From the Galls of ſeven Oxen [I 
obtained no Jeſs than half an ounce and a ſcruple of 
pure fixed alcaline Salt; a product the more remark- 
able, as animal ſubſtances in general afford exceed- 
ing * fixt Alcalj, and moſt of them ſcarcely any 
at all, 


Ox's Gall has been made an ingredient in external lts ufes.” 


applications for cutaneous deformities, and ſome- 
times alſo directed by phyſicians to be given inter- 
nally, In the ſhops it has been cuſtomary to in- 
ſpiſſate the Gall in a water-bath, and then extract a 
tincture from it with Spirit of Wine; after the in- 
ſpiſſation it almoſt totally diſſolves again both in ſpi- 


- rit and in water. 


In France, it is made the baſis of a coſmetic mix- 
ture: The ingredients added to it are, Alum, San- 
diver, Porcelane reduced into a ſubtile powder, di- 
ſtilled Vinegar, Borax, Spermaceti, Sugar-Candy, 
Camphor, Mercurius dulcis; a ſtrange medley of 
diſcordant matters : One of the French academicians, 
in the Memoirs of the Academy for the year 1709, 
oives the following preparation of Gall for taking 
out freckles and ſunburn : Sixteen ounces- of Ox's 
Gall are to be well beat up with half an ounce of 
powdered Alum, and the mixture ſuffered to ſtand 
in the ſun for two or three months; a ſediment falls 
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Gert. to the bottom, amounting to more than the weight 
— of the Alum employed; and an unctuous fat matter 

ariſes to the ſurface; from both which the clear red- 
diſh liquor in the middle is to be ſeparated: The 
coſmetic conſiſts of one dram of this liquor, the ſame 
quantity of Oil of Tartar per deliquium, and eight 
drams of river water, with which mixture the part is 
to be touched ſeven or eight times a day. 

Unctuous and reſinous bodies, triturated with Gall, 
become ſoluble in water: Hence Gall is employed 
in preparing certain ſubſtances of that claſs for paint- 
5 in water colours; for ſcouring, taking out ſpots, 
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M1LK. # © H E nutritious parts, extracted from vegeta- 
— ble aliments by the powers of digeſtion, ap- 
pear firſt in the form of a whitiſh liquid call- 
ed Chyle, which is but little removed from a vege- 
ble nature, On drawing blood from a vein of a healthy 
anjmal, four or five hours after feeding, a portion of 
chyle is often found floating on its ſurface. Soon 
after this period, the chyle is anamalized, and in its 
place only a thin ſerum is to be ſeen. | 

Ts nature Milk is the chylous part of the blood, ſecreted by 
end ditfer- organs adapted to that uſe, and ſomewhat more aſſi- 
ener milated to an animal nature, but not as yet completely 
ſo; the ſpecific qualities of ſundry vegetable ſubſtan- 
ces, both alimentary and medicinal, remaining un- 

ſubdued in the Milk. 3 a 
Thus Milk, and the Butter made from it, are found 
to differ greatly, in colour, conſiſtence, taſte and ſmell, 


according to the food of the animal (). The hes 
| Mi 


Milt allered by the food.] The Milk of Cows and the Butter made 
from it, are obſerved to receive an ill flavour from many kinds of vege - 
tables; fram all the plants of the Garlic kind, from many of the — 

. Herou 
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t Mik is made yellow by taking Saffron, bitter by 


- by cating that root: A purgative given to a nurſe 
e purges che child at the breaſt; and the inebriative 
e power of fetmented liquors is in like manner com- 


It municated by the Milk. The ſweet ſaccharine ſub- 

is ſtance parable from Milk by inſpiſſation and cryſtal- 
Iization, and the inflammable ſpirit by fermentation 

b and diſtillation, proceed ſolely from its vegetable 

art. | | 

t- , That it participates alſo of an animal nature, ap- 

Sy pears from its butyraceous fat matter, and from its 
an is by fire. If retained long in the breaſt or ud- 
dei, virhoutbeing recruited by freſhaliment, it changes 


more and more to an animal ſtate, and becomes a 


thin, ſaline, putrid, urinous ſerum. The more animal 
matter is uſed in the food, the more does the Milk 
participate of the qualities of animal ſubſtances, and 
the more it is diſpoſed to putrefaction. 5 

The Milks of different animals differ, in their per- 
fett ſtate, notably from one another. It is remark- 


other that has been examined, of a ſerous fluid, and 
lels of a butyraceous and caſeous matter; and that 
when coagulated, the curd is not denſe and heavy, 
like that of other Milks, but rare and light. 
Hoffmann evaporated eight ounces of Aſſes Milk 
by a gentle heat, and had only fix drams remaining, 
by Nora whitiſh ſweet ſubſtance. He ſer by twelve ounces 


illi. in a cloſe veſſel, to curdle; and having ſeparated 


liferons plants, from the Horſe-mints, Cabbages, Turneps, autumnal 
an- lewes, Cc. This ill taſte may in ſome meaſure be diſſipated from the 
un- Mik by a ſcalding heat. 
Dr. Hales has diſcovered an uſeful and ſimple method of promoting the 
diſſipation of the more volatile parts of fluids, in a very high degree, by 
und blowing ſtreams of air through the liquor. Stinking water, by ventila- 
ell, tion for a little time, becomes perfectly ſweet and potable ; the air car- 
ning off the offenſive corrupted matter, By the ſame means Milk is 
man tectually freed from its ill linell, eſpecially it made of a ſcalding heat 
Ailk whilſt the air is blown through it: It may be ſweetened by ventilation in 
the cold, but not ſo readily nor ſo perſe&ly as when heat is called in acid. 
ate e bis Account of a uſeſul diſcovery to difiil double the uſual quantity of jea- 
E uater, by blewing ſhowers of air up through the diſtiling liquor. 
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r Wormwood, and impregnated with a Garlic ſmel wwv—= - 


Analyfis of 
the Milk of 
| different 
able of that of the Aſs, that it contains more than any animals. 
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Mit. and dried the curd, found it to amount ſcarcely to tuo 
Lr> drams, whilſt that produced from the ſame quantity 


of Cows Milk weighed ten drams. 

Twelve ounces of Cows Milk ſet to evaporate in a 
tin veſſel, left one ounce five drams of a yellow clott 
powder : The ſame quantity of Goats Milk left one 
ounce four drams and a half; of human Milk, one 
ounce ; and of Aſſes Milk, ſcarcely an ounce. 

The powder left in the evaporation by Cows Milk 
being boiled with twelve ounces of rain water, and the 
liquor paſſed through a ſtrainer, there remained one 
ounce three drams and a half undiſſolved, the water 
appearing to have diſſolved one dram and a half; on 
inſpiſſating the liquor, however, only a dram of ſolid 
matter was obtained. The powder of Goats Milk 
gave out to water the ſame proportion; but that of 
Aſſes Milk a much larger one: An ounce of this being 
digefted with two pounds of water, there remained 
upon the ſtrainer only a dram and a half, ſo that the 
water had diſſolved {ix drams and a half, and accor- 
dingly upon evaporating the liquor, the reſiduum 
amounted to above ſix drams. The ſubſtance thus 
extracted by water from inſpiſſated Aſſes Milk was 
white, and of a ſaccharine ſweetneſs ; and that obtain- 
ed from human Milk was nearly ſimilar to it : That 
of Cows and Goats Milk was not only in leſs quantity, 
but far leſs ſweer, 

I have obtained from Cows Milk a larger proportion 
of ſolid matter than Hoffmann did a pint evaporated 
to dryneſs, left two ounces and two drams. The 
Milk of one and the ſame animal is, at different times, 
very ſenſibly different in conſiſtence, and conſequently 
in its quantity of ſolid contents. But it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that though the quantity of ſalid matter is very 
variable, that of the ſaline ſubſtance which water ex- 
tracts from it is much lels ſo; the proportion of this 
ſubſtanc: in Cows Milk never being near ſo large, any 
ore than its taſte ſo ſweet, as in Aﬀes and Breaſt 

ilk. 

Homberg diſtilled twelve ounces of Breaſt-Milk in 
8 glaſs body, and having drawn over the phlegm by 
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gentle fire, found ten drams remaining. This reſi- Mis. 


duum, urged with a ſtronger heat, gave over two 
drams and half a ſcruple of fetid Oil, and ſome- 
what more than half an ounce of an acid oily liquor : 
There was no appearance of any volatile Salt, either 
in a concrete or liquid form ; but the Caput mortuum, 
calcined and elixated, gave a ſcruple of fixed Alcali, 
with a dram and a half of a white earth. 

He repeated the experiment with Cows Milk, and 
found that this contained leſs phlegm, and of conſe- 
quence more ſolid matter. He oblerves that Goats 
Milk agrees verv nearly with that of the Cow ; and 
that Aſſes Milk has this remarkable particularity, of 
yielding a much more fetid ſmell in the fire than 
any of the others, 

| diſtilled twelve quarts of Milk, in balneo mariæ, 
and obtained at leaſt nine quarts of phlegm ; the li- 
quor which now aroſe was acidulous, and by degrees 
grew ſenſibly more and more acid as the diſtillation 
was continued, After this came over a little ſpirit, 
and at laſt an empyreumatic Oil. The remainiug ſo- 
lid matter adhered to the bottom of the retort in form 
of elegant ſhining black flowers, and ſeemed in part 
to have penetrated and united with the Glaſs, and 
changed it into a ſubſtance reſembling Porcelane 
(q) This reſiduum, calcined and elixated, yielded a 
portion of alcaline Salt. 

In du Hamel's Hiſtoria academiæ ſcientiarum, it is 
ſaid that the fixed Salt obtained from the Caput mor- 
tuum of Milk is not alcaline : I am pretty certain that 
mine was, for it turned Syrup of Violets green, and 
threw down a reddiſh Precipitate from ſolution of 
Mercury-ſublimate. 


) Glaſs changed into a ſubflance like Porcalane.] Our author appears to 
be the 1 5 extraordinary change of Glaſs. It was 
not owing however, as he ſeems to imagine, to any particularity of the 
earthy matter of the Milk; the ſame effect being produced by all the 
earthy bodies I have tried, as Sand, powdered Flint, Plaſter-of-Paris, 
Clay, burnt Clay, &c. and by iuflammable bodies, as Soot and Charcoal. 
Of this remarkable change an account has been already given in page 
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BUTTER, 


WW 1D 
MIL K, ſet in a warmplace, throws up to the 
ſurface an unctuous creme; from which, by agitation, 
the directly unctuous part ſeparates in the form of 


Butter. | 


Analyſis 
of Butter. 


Curxsr. 


The addition of alcaline Salts prevents this ſepara- 
tion, not as ſome have ſuppoſed, by abſorbing an acid 
from the Milk, but by virtue of their property of in. 
timately uniting oily bodies with watery liquors. Su- 
gar, another grand intermedium betwixt Oils and 
water, has this effect in a greater degree, though that 
concrete is by no means alcaline, or an abſorbent of 
acids. 1 

Butter is not acted upon in the leaſt by water, 
though ſtrongly digeſted or boiled with it. ReCtified 
Spirit of Wine extracts a ſmall portion, which gives 
no taſte or colour to the ſpirit, but diſcovers itſelf by 
rendering the liquor white on the admixture of water, 

From ſixteen ounces of freſh Butter, diſtilled in a 
retort, at hrſt in ſand and afterwards in an open fire, 
there aroſe one ounce of liquor of no remarkable {mell 
or tafte ; one ounce and half a dram of a reddiſh aci- 
dulous liquor, which ſmelt like burnt Butter; five 
drams of a browniſh-yellow Oil, three ounces three 
drams of a yellow Oil, one ounce ſix drams of a white, 


and five ounces and a half of a yellowiſh-brown one, 


all of a thick butyraceous conſiſtence, and a volatile 
ſmell like that of Horſe-radiſhz and one ounce (ix 
drams of a thin empyreumatic Oil, which ſmelt like 
the Oleum 1 that is Oil Olive diſtilled 
over from bricks. There was not the leaſt mark of 
any volatile Alcali in the whole proceſs. The Caput 
mortuum weighed three drams and a half, 
CHEESE is the curd of Milk, preſſed from the 


» whey and dried: It differs in quality according as 


it is made from new or from ſkimmed Milk, from the 
curd which forms ſpontaneouſly upon ſtanding, or 


that which is more ſpeedily produced by certain addi- 


tions, as the runnet of a Calf. Salt and ſpices are often 
added, and ſometimes the Cheeſe is tinged green, red 
or yellow, by vegetable Juices. Creme allo affords a 


— 
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kind of Cheeſe, but quite fat and butyraceous, and Cue. 
which does not long keep. | 92 
An ounce of Ch. eſe, digeſted with water, yielded a Analyſis of 
dram and a half of extract, which taſted of the Cheeſe, Cheeſe by 
and had likewiſe a conſiderably ſaline taſte. Recti. Wenſtrua. 
fied Spirit of Wine extracted very little : During the 
digeſtion with the ſpirit, the unctuous matter of the 
Cheeſe ſeparated, and aroſe to the ſurface in form of 
an Oil. | 
Spirit of Nitre, digeſted with Dutch Cheeſe, totally 
diſſolved it into a limpid liquor, excepting that a little 
butyraceous matter floated on the ſurface, which li- 
quefied on applying heat, and congealed again as it 
cooled. Spirit of Vitriol diſſolved it only in part 
the ſolution was quite dark-coloured, and threw off 
an unctuous matter to the top, and fine capillary cryſ- 
tallizations to the bottom. Spirit of Sea-ſalt like- 
wiſe proved only a partial menſtruum; the ſolution 
was yellow, and like the two foregoing had an unctu— 
ous ſubſtance on the ſurface. | 

Spirit of Sal ammoniac corroded the Cheeſe totally; 
and Oil of Tartar per deliquium corroded it partially; 
both liquors were turbid, and had an oil at top. 

Cauſtic alcaline Ley diſſolved the whole; the ſolution 
was clear whilſt hot, but grew turbid on cooling; a 
little powdery matter ſeparated to the bottom, and a 
very little Oil to the ſurface It is obſervablethat 
the Cheeſe ſunk in Spirit of Salt and in Spirit of Sal 

ammoniac, but floated upon Spirit of Vitriol, Spirit 
of Nitre, Oil of Tartar, and caultic Ley. 

On diſtilling in a retort ſixteen ounces of Dutch 2 
Cheeſe, there aroſe ſeven ounces one dram and ten 
grains of urinous phlegm, two ounces thirty grains of 
volatile urinous ſpirit, ſix drams and a half of volatile 
urinous Salt, and three ounces three drams and a half 
of empyreumatic Oil: The Caput mortuum weighed 
two ounces fifty grains. 4, 

How different is this analyſis from that of Milk or 
Butter ! Inſtead of a ſmall portion of acid which thoſe 
ſubſtances yield, we have here a large one of volatile 
Alcali; a mark that the Cheeſe has ſuffered a degree 
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Cuces5e. of putrefaction, or of a proceſs analogous to that by 
Which vegetable ſubſtances are converted into an ani- 


MIL xX. 


mal nature. 
IHE $wEET $4ccHARINE part of the Milk re. 


— mains diſſolved' in the Whey after the ſeparation of 


Sugar of 


. Whey. 


the curd or cheeſy matter, and may be collected from 


it in a white cryſtalline form, by. boiling the Whey 
till all remains of the curdled ſubſtance have fallen 
to the bottom, ther, filtering, evaporating it to a due 
conliſtence, ſettir g it to ſhoot, and purifying the cry- 
{tals by ſolution in water and a ſecond cryſtallization, 
Much has been ſaid of the medicinal virtues of this 
SuS AR of Mix, but it does not ſeem to have any 
confiderable ones: It is from Cows-milk that it has 
been generally prepared ; and the cryſtals obtained 
from this kind of Milk have bur little ſweetnels. 
When Milk is ſuffered ro coagulate ſpontaneouſly, 
the Whey proves acid, and on ſtanding grows more 
and more 1o till the putrefactive ſtate commences, 
Sour whey is uſed as an acid, preferably to the direct- 
ly vegetable or the mineral acids, in ſome of the che- 


mica} arts; as for diſſolving Iron in order to the ſtain- 


ing of Linen and Leather (7). 


Thick IE. It is obſervable that Aſſes milk is greatly diſpoſed, 


on ſtanding for a little time, to become thick and ro- 
Py. In the Breſlau collection for the year 1720, 
there is a remarkable account of Milk (which proba- 
bly was that of the Aſs) grown ſo thick and tenacious 


(r) Stur milt.] This aeid is commonly made uſe of in the bleaching 
of linen, ſor diflolving and extracting the earthy particles left in the 
cloth by ihe alcaline Salts and Li+&r:aployed for cleanſing and whiten- 
ing it, Butter-milk is prefeyed to plain Sour-milk or Sour-whey t This 


laſt is ſuppoſed to give the cloth a yellow colour . . . Dr. Home, in 


his ingen:ous treatiſe on this ſubject, recommends water acidulated with 


Spirit of Vitriol (n the proportion of about half an ounce, or at molt 


three quarters of an ounce to a gallon) as preferable in many reſpects to 
the vcid of Milk, or of the more directly vegetable ſubſtances. He ob- 
ſerves that the latter are often d fliculty procurable, abound with olea- 
ginous particles, and haſten to corruption; whilſt the vitriolic acid is 


cheap, and pure, and indiſpoſed to putrefy : That milk takes five days 


to per{orm its «flice, whillt the vitriolie acid does it in as many hours, 
perhaps in as many minutes: That this acid contributes alſo to whiten 
the cloth, and do-s hot make it wenker though the cloth be kept in it for 
months, IIe finds thut acids as well as alcelies extract an oily matter 
fromthe cloth, and loſe the r acidity end alcalic:ty, | ; 


y 45 to be drawn out into long ſtrings, which when dri- M1 x. 

i- ed were quite brittle (S). 1 — 
The dietetic uſes of Milk and its products are well Us of 

3 known. Milk itſelf is one of the moſt nutritious and — 

of | 1 97 


(5) Milk—thick, tenacious.} New Cows milk, ſuffered to ſtand for 


* ſome days on the leaves ot Butterwort (Pinguicula) or Sun-dew, be- 
* comes uniformly thick, ſſippery, and coherent, and of an agreeable 
II ſweet taſte, without any ſeparation of its parts. Freſn Milk, added to 
le this, is thickened in the ſame manner, and this ſucceſſively, In ſome 


arts of Sweden, as we are informed in the Swediſh Memoirs, Milk 
Yo is thus prepated for food. 

" New milk has a degree of glutinous quality, ſo as to be uſed for 
ny joining broken ſtone- ware. There is a far greater tenacity in cheeſe 
us properly prepared. | 

I, Sweet cheeſe, ſhaved thin, and ſtirred with boiling hot water, changes 
into a tenacious ſlime, which does not mingle with the liquor. Work- 
ed with freſh parcels of hot water, and then mixed, upon a hot ſtone, 
ed with a proper quantity of unſlaked Lime, into the conſiſtence of a paſte, 
it proves a ſtrong and durable cement for wood, ſtone, earthen-ware and 
glaſs. When thoroughly dry, which it will be in two or three days, it 48 


Ys not in the leaſt acted upon by water, Cheeſe barely beat with Quick- 

re lime, as directed by ſome of the chemiſts for luting cracked glaſſes, is 

YN not near ſo tenacious. 0 

OF Cheeſe, prepared as above, is recommended in the Swediſh Me- g 
N moirs to be uſed by anglers as a bait. It may be made into any form, 

ge- is not ſoftened by t he water, and is liked by the fiſnes. by 

* Further experiments on Milk.) Examined by a microſcope, it appears 


compoſed ot numerous globules ſwimming in a tranſparent fluid. 

t boils in nearly the ſame _— of heat with common water; ſome 
ſorts rather ſooner, and ſome a little later: after boiling, it is leſs diſ- 
poſed to grow ſour than in its natural ſtate, | 

It is coagulated by acids both mineral and vegetable, andby alcalies 
both fixed and volatile: The coagulum made by acids falls to the bot- 
tom of the ſerum, that made by alc dies ſwims on the ſurface, commonly 
forming, eſpecially with volatile alcalies, a thick coriaceous ſkin : The 
ſerum, with alcalies, proves green or. fanious z with acids, it differs lit- 
tle in appearance from the Whey that ſeparates ſpontaneouſly, The 

coagulum formed by acids is diſſolved by alcalies, and that formed by 
akalies is rediſſolyed by acids; but the Milk does not in either caſe re- 
ſume its original properties, a 1 

Id is ee by moſt of the middle Salts, whoſe baſis is an earth 
or a metallic body, as ſolution of Alum, fixed Sal ammoniac, Sugar of 
Lead, green and blue Vitriol : but not by the Chalybeate or purging 
mineral waters, nor by the bitter Salt extracted from the purging 
waters. 

Among the neutral Salts that have been tried, there is not one that 
produces any coagulation. They all dilute the Milk, and make it leſs 
diſpoſed to coagulate with acids or alcalies : Nitre ſeems to have this 
effect in a greater degree than the other neutral Salts. | 

It is inſtantly coagulated by highly reQified Spirit of Wine, but 
ſcarcely by a phlegmatic ſpirit, | 
It does not mingle with expreſſed Oils, 

All the coagula are diſſolved by Gall, 


ſalu- 
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MII x. ſalubtious aliments. Cheeſe is a ſtrong food, hard 
— of digeſtion. Butter ſoftens and relaxes, ob. 
tunds acrimony, and if taken liberally blunts the ac. 
tivity of the gaſtric liquor, and weakens the digeſtive 
powers; Binetus calls it Gold in the morning, Sil 
ver at noon, and Lead at night.” Where poiſonous 
ſubſtances, as Arſenic, have been ſwallowed, Milk and 
Butter, taken immediately and in large quantity are 
the beſt remedies for obtunding their force. 
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Urine. HE ſaline Lixivium, ſecreted from the blood 
[ in the kidneys and thence conveyed into the 
bladder, is a liquor of a very ſingular kind, 
that human Urine ſhould participate of the common 
alimentary Salt, is not extraordinary; but the Urine 
of brutes who feed on mere vegetables, contains 
the ſame marine Salt: Whence does it proceed, or 
from what principle is it produced | | 
_ , Urine contains alſo a peculiar ſaline ſubſtance, no- 
where diſcovered but in Urine itſelf, ſeparable in a 
cryſtalline form, eaſily fuſible on a burning coal, and 
running into a round drop like melted Glaſs (7 1 "ip 
| ile 


(1) Peculiar Sall from Urine.) This Salt called by the chemiſts the na- 
ive, <//-nizal, or ſuſible Salt of Urine, or the Microcoſmic.Salt, is moſt com- 
motivully prepared, by putrefying a large quantity of Urine, and then 
ſlowly evaporating it to the confiltence of a thin Syrup; which being ſet 
m a cold place will yield, in three or four weeks, foul brown-coloured 
ervft1r, containing the microcofmic Salt, mixed with the marine or other 
Salis of the Urine. Theſe cryitals are to be diſſolved in hot-water, the ſolu- 
tion filtered.whilt it continues hot, and ſet to cryſtalliz- again; and the 
ſolution, filtration and cryltal;ization repeated, till the Salt becomes pure 
and white : In all the cryſtalliz1tionss the microcoſmic Salt ſhoots firſt, 
and 1s eafily.diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from the others. If the Urine 
which remains afterthe firſt cryl{all:zation, be further evaporated and ſet 
in the cold, it will yield more cryſtals, hut browner and more impure than 
the former, and which are therefore to he purified by themſelves, From 
twenty gallons of Urine may be obtained about four ounces of pure 
Salt g a conliverable part is it. Il left in the thick reſiduum. Is 
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ANIMAL ExXCREMENTS. 


tilled by a ſtrong fire, it yields not only the volatile Ua. 
Salt and Spirit, and empyreumatic Oil, common in 


the 


In all theſe operations, the heat ſhould be moderate, and the veſſels 
either of glaſs or compact ſtone ware, The microcoſmie Salt is a neu- 
tral ammoniacal one, compoſed of a peculiar acid united with a volatile 
Alcali : All other ammoniacal Salts ſublime entire on applying heat ; 
but this ſingular Salt parts only with its Alcali, the acid remaining 
fix-d, and inc:pable of concreting, by itſelf, into a cryſtalline form. 
Having once evaporated the putre fied Urine by a boiling heat in a cop 
per veſſel, I obtained only a green ſolution of the Copper in the micro- 
coſmic acid: from which I could never afterwards recover the ammo- 
niacal Salt ſought for, 

The pure microcoſmic Salt impreffes on the tongue a ſenſe of cool- 
neſs. It neither deliquiates-in a moiſt air, nor becomes powdery in a 
dry and warm one. Laid opon a burning coal, t does not decrepitate 
like common Salt, but bubbles and melts I: ke Borax, and iuns into «a 
colourleſs pellucid ſubſtance reſembling fine Glaſs : This apparent glass 
diſſolves eaſily in water, and proves on all trials notably acid ; ſaturated 
with volatile Alcali, it cryſtalizes into microcoſmic Salt again, On mix- 
ing either the neutral Salt, or the vitreous acid w:th inflimmable ſub- 
ſtances, and diliiiling the mixture with a ſtrong fire, a phoſphorus ariles, 
ſimilar to that obtained directly from inſpiſſated Urine. 

We ate obliged to the induſtry of Mr, Marggraf for a more particular 
examination of this very extraordinary Salt. The ſubſtance of his ex- 
periments, coinmunicated in the Berlin Memoirs for the year 1746, is 
25 follows, P | 

Sixteen ounces of the Salt, diſtilled in a glaſs retort, in a ſand-heat gra- 
dually raiied, gave over eight ounces of a volatile urinous ſpirit, 
reſembling that made from Sal ammoniac by Quick- lime. The reſiduum 
was a porous brittle maſs, weighing eight ounces: This, urged with » 
ſtronger fire in a c-ucible, bubbled and frothed much, and at length 
funk down into the appe:rance of Glaſs, without ſeen ing to ſuffer any 
further diminution of its weight in the moſt vehement hat. | 

The vitreous matter diſſolved in twice or thrice its quantity of wa- 
ter, into a clear tranſparent acid liquor, ſomewhat thick, not ill re- 
ſembling in conſiſtence concentrated Oil of Vitriol. This liquor, to+ 
tally corroded Zinc into a white powder, which being diluted with wa- 
ter, appeared in great part to diſſolve, fixed alcalizs occafioning a plen- 
tiful precipitation, It acted powerfully upon Iron, wit" ſome effervel- 
cence, and changed the metal into a kind of muddy ſubſtance, inclining 
to bluiſh, in part ſoluble in water like the preceding. It dill ved Jike- 
wiſe a portion of Regulus of antimony, and extracted a red tin&ture from 
Cobalt. On Lead and Tin it had very little action; Copper it corro- 
ded but lightly : On Biſmuth, Silver, and Gold, it had no effect at 
all, either by ſtrong digeſtion or a boiling heat. Nor did the addition of 
z conhderable portion of nitrous acid enable it to a& upon Gold. 7 

The vitreous Salt in its dry form, melted with metallic bodies by a 
ſtrong fire, ads upon them more powelfully. In each of the follow- 
ing experiments. o drams of the Salt were taken to two ſcruples of 
the metal reduced into ſmall parts,  (r.) Gold communicated a purple 
colour to the vitreotis Salt; on weighing the metal, however, its dimi- 
nution was not conſiderable. (z.) Siiver loſt four grains, or one tenth, 
and rendered the Selt yellowiſh, and moderately opake, (3.) Copper 
loſt only two grains, cr one twentieth, though the Salt was tinged - 4 
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ANIM AI. EXCREMENTS: 


Uri. the animal kingdom, but a peculiar luminous and 
highly inflammable concrete called Phofphorus of 


Urine. 
There 


deep green colour. It ſeemed an if a portion of the Salt had been re- 
"tained, by the metal, which after the fufion was found to be whiter and 
more brittle than before. (4.) During the fuſion with Iron, flaſhes like 
lightning were continu ly thrown out, a phoſphorus heing generated from 
the combination of the ac'd of the Salt with the iuflimmable principle 
of the Iron. Great you of the mixture riſes up in froth, which when cold 
appears a vitreous ſcoria, covered on the ſurface with a kind of metallic ſkin, 
which on being rubbed changes its green colour to a yellowiſh, The reſt of 
the Iron remains at the bet om of the c:ucibie, half melted, half vitrified. 
and ſpongy. (5) Tin lolt eighteen grains, or near one half its weight, 
and rendered the Salt whitiſh : the remaining metal, being at the ſame 
time remarkably changed. It was all over leafy and brilliant, very 
brittle, internally like Zins: Laid on burning coals, it firſt begun to 
melt, and then burnt like Zinc cr Phoſphorus, (6.) Lead loſt ſixteen 
grains, and gave the (ame whitiſh colour to the ſcoriz that Tin does, 
The remaining L-ad was in like mannner inflammable, but burnt leſs 
vehemently than the Tin; fiom which it differed alſo in retaining its 
malleability. (7.) Mercury precipitated from Aqua fortis and well 
— being treated with the Salt in a glaſs retort with a fire raiſed 
to the utmoſt, only twelve grains of Mercury ſublimed, twenty-eight 
remaining united with the Salt into a whitiſh ſemi-opake maſs. A ſolu- 
tion of this mixt in diſtilled water depoſited a quantity of a yellowiſh 
owder, which by diſtillation in a yo retort was in, great part revived 
into running Mercury: A part of the Quickſilver remained diſſolved 
a:ſo in the clear liquor; for a drop, let fall on poliſhed copper, in- 
ſtanily whitened it. (8.) Regulus of Antimony melted with the vitreous 
Salt, loſt eight or nine grains, (about one fifth): The Regulus aſſum- 
ed a fine brilliant ſtriated appearance; the ſcoriæ were ſomewhat opake, 
(9 ) Biſmuth loſt eight agb grains: The ſcoc were like the prece- 
ding, but the Biſmuth ittelf ſuffered little change. (10.) Zinc mixed 
with the Salt, and diſtilled in a glaſs retort, yielded a true Phoſphorus, 
which aroſe in a very moderate heat. The reſiduum was of a grey co- 
lour, a litttle melted at the bottom, in weight not exceeding two drams, 
ſo that two ſcruples had ſublimed. This reſiduum, urged further, in a 
ſmall Heſſian crucible, to perfect fuſion, emitted an infinity of phoſ- 
horine flaſhes, with a kind of detonation ; The matter, grown cold, 
ſooked like the grey ſcor æ which ariſe in the fuſion of common Glaſs. 
(11.) White Arſenic, mixed with this Salt, ſeparated in the fire, great- 
elt part bf it ſubliming, and only ſo much remaining behind as increaſed 
the weight of the Salt eight or ten grains. This compound appeared 
at firlt tranſparent, but on being expoſed to the air became moiſt, and of 
an opake whiteneſs, much reſembling cryſtalline Acſenic. (12.) Cin- 
nabar totally ſublimed, ſuffering no change itſelf, and occaſioning none 
in the Salt. Sulphur did the (ame, (13.) One part of the Salt mixed 
with ten of Manganeſe, and melted 1n a cloſe veſſel, gave a ſemitran- 
ſpatent maſs, ſome parts of which were bluiſh, The crucible was lin- 
ed with a fine 2 glazing, and the edges of the ma(s itſelf appeared 

of the ſame colour: 
The vitreous Salt diſſolved alſo, in fuſion, metallic calces and earths. 
Chalk, with one third its weight of the Salt, formed a ſemitranſparent 
Ws : vitreous 
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ANIMAL. EXCREMENTS. 
There are conſiderable differences in Urine, from Urns. 


f the ſeaſon, aliments, or temperature of the body, l 
x iffe- 
; 15 rences, 

e 

vitreous maſs : Calcined marble, with the ſame proportion, flowed ſo 
. thin as to run all through the crucible ; Gypſum lifewiſe run moſtly 
d through the crucible ; what remained was ſemitranſparent : Lapis ſpe- 
(- cularis 0 Marien: glas) run entirely through the veſſel: Spaniſh Chalk 8 
n gave a lemi-tranſparent maſs, which ſpakled on /breaking ; and fine 
e white Clay, a ſimilar one: Saxon Topaz and Flint were changed into 
d beautitul opal-coloured maſſes ; the earth of Alm into a ſemitranſpa- 
„ rent, and Quick- lime into an opake white one,“ The maſs with Flints 
f imbibed mortture from the air; the others not, 
J. ' Oil of Vitriol, pouredl upon one fourth its weight of this Salt in a 
t, retort, raiſed an efferveicence,, acquired a browniſh colour, and after- 
E wards became turbid and white, On raifing the fire, the Oil of Vitriol 
y diſtilled aud the matter in the bottom of the retort melted. In the neck 
0 was found a little Sublimate, which grew moiſt in the air ; as did likewiſe 
n the remaining Salt, which was opake and whitiſh---Concentrated ſpirit 
% of Nitre, diſtilled with this Salt in the above proportion, came over un- \ 
ſs changed; no Sublimate appeared; the reſiduum looked like Glaſs of 
ts Borax. The diſtilled ſpirit did not act in the leaſt upon Gold even by 
ll coction Strong Spirit of Sea-falt being diſtilled in the ſame manner, 
d no ſenſible change was made either in the Spirit or the Salt. 
it Equal parts of the vitrifi:d microcoſmic Salt and of Salt of Tartar 
n being urged with the ſtrongeſt fire that a Glaſs retort would bear, no - 
ſh thing ſenſible c ume over, nor did the mixture appear in thin fuſion, Diſ- 
d ſolved in water, filtered and ſuitably evaporated, it afforded, very dif- 
d ficultly, oblong cryſtals, ſomewhat alcaline, the quantity of alcali hav- 
1* ing heen more than enough to ſaturate the micracoſmic acid. A. whitiſh 
US matter remained on the filter, amounting to ſeven or eight grains from 
= two drams of the mixture : This, after being waſhed and dried. melted 
e. before a blow - pipe ; as did likewiſe the cryſtals. 
e- This Salt ſeems to extricate in part the acids of viti ĩolated Tartar, Ni- 
ed tre, and Sea ſalt, (I.) On diſtilling a mixture of it with an equal 
8. quantity of vitriolated Tartar, there came over ſome ponderous acid 
o- drops, which ſaturated with fixed Alcali, formed a neutral Salt 
3, reatly reſembling the vitriolated Salt. The refiduum readily diſſolved 
A in water, and difficultly cryſtallized. (2.) Nitre treated with the ſame 
ſe roportion of the Salt begun to emit 1ed vapours. The reſiduum was 
d, of a peach blc{ſam colour, appeared to have melted leſs perfectly than 
s. the preceding, and diſſolved more difficulily in water. The ſolution 
t- depoſited a little earthy matter, and on being ſlowly evaporated, ſhot 
ed into cryſtals, which did not defligrate in the fice, (3.) Sea-falt diſtilled 
ed in the ſame manner, manifeſtly parted with its acid, The reſiduum was. 
of whitiſh, readily diſſolved in water, and afforded ſome cubical cryſtals. 
n- (4.) Sal ammoniac ſuffered no change. Borax, with an equal quantity 
ne of the vitreous Salt, run all through the crucible, | 
ed Solutions of this Salt precipitated the earthy part of Lime- water, of 
n- ſolution of Alum, of Flint diſſolved in fixed Alcali, and the /zquamen 
n- ſalis ammoniaci fixi, or concentrated ſolution of Chalk or Qui ck- lime inthe 
ed marine acid. The Precipitate obtained from this laſt liquor is tenacious 

like Glue, and does not diſſolve even in boiling water: Expoſed to a 

I kong fire, it froths prodigiouſiy, and at laſt melts into a thick 
" 1 * 
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ANIMAL ExXCREMENTS<s. 


Dax. fs generally paler and more dilute in winter than in 


Urine bein g more dilute in one ſeaſon than in the other. 


ſummer, and in young p<tions than adults. By 


diſeaſes, it is ſo much influenced, than in many caſes 


the appearance of tlie Urine is an uſeful aſſiſtance to 


the phy ſician in forming à judgment of the diſtem. 


per. Such as is voided in the morning, or many 


the moſt ſaturate. 


hours after eatipg or drinking, is for obvious reaſons 
How far its quaility is affected by particular ali- 


ments or liquors, is not clear: There are ſubſtances 
ad 2 * ö . 4 . 
which communicate to it a manifeſt impregnation ; 


thus Aſparagus gives a fetid ſmell, and Turpentine 
a violet one; Rhubarb and Turmerick a deep yellow 
colour, and the pulp of Caſta E ſtularis, a greeniſh or 


blackiſh one: But that the drinking of Wine or 


„1 # 31.5411 | 6) IBS! } - 4 

Sotuitons of this Salt precipitate alſt ſundry wetallicſolutions, as But- 
ter of Antimony ;- ſolutions of Silver; Copper, Lead, Iron, Mercury, 
and Biſnuth, in the nitrous acid z and ot Tin in Aqua regis. The 
Precip tate of Iton from Spirit of Salt is a tenacious mals £ That of Silver 
from Aqua fortis, ſometimes a whits powder, ſometimes tenacious ; 
Copper from Aqua fortis is ſome: 1imes-thrown down in form of a white 
powder, and ſometimes in that of a green Oil, according to the propor- 


tions and diluteneſs of the liquor. Silver is not precipitated at all by 


this acid from iis ſolution in Vinegar, nor Gold from Aqua regis. 
An ounce of the vitieous Salt well mixed with half an ounce: of Soot, 


and committed to diitiilation, yielded a dram of fine: Phoſphorus. The 


black refiduum bring ehxated with boiling water, and the liquor paſſed 


threugh a filter; there remained upon the filter eight ſeruples of black 


matter, and on evsporsting and cryſtallizing the liquor, about ſeven 
drams were obtained of -ob;ong eryſtals, which did not deliquiate 


in a moiſt air, but became powdery in a warm one. Theſe cryitals, 


treated afreſh with in flammable matter, yielded no Phoſphorus. 
Before # blow pipe, they melted into a tranſparent globular maſs, 


which on cooling became turbid and opake. Diffolved in water, 


they precipitated ſolutions of Silver, Mercury, Copper, and of 
Chalk, though they did not act upon the latter ſo powerfully, nor 
produce with it a gluey maſe, as before they had been deprived of their 
pholphorine acid, K | 
The author from whom we have taken theſe curious experiments 


ſuppoſes that the origin of the mi-xocolmic Salt is in the vegetable 


Kingdom; that ir actually exiſts, all but its volatile alcaline part, in 
ſundry vegetable ſubſtances, and is thence communicited to the Urine of 
animals. He finds that the ſeeds of Rocket, Creſſes, Muſtard, and 


even Corn, on being urged with a vehement fire, afford a true Phoſ- 


phorus, and of conſequence muſt contain the phoſphorine acid: And 
that human U, ine yields more of the microcoſmic Salt in Summer, when 
vegetable foods are uſed moſt freely, than in winter: This difference, 
however, may depend not upon the difference of food, but upon the 


Beer 
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n Beer occaſions any remarkable difference, as the an- Urine, 
cents ſuppoſed, there is little ground to pre- 
88 ſume. 11 


o Recent perfect Urine is not ſenſibly alcaline orts nature. 
1 acid ; but in keeping, it ſoon begins to putrefy and 
y acquire an alcaline quality ; and this change it ſome- 


ns Il times undergoes before its diſcharge from the body. 
By putrefaction, its marine Salt is in part deſtroyed 
i- or volatilized; and hence after diſtilling purrefied 
es Urine, we obtain from the Caput mortuum much 
1; ess of that Salt than when freſh Urine is uſed; and 
ie I this in proportion as the putrefaction has been carried 
w io a greater or leſs length. Ri 
or Urine is made uſe of in ſundry chemical arts; as and uſes. 
or ina dying, fcouring, making Alum, Sal ammoniac, 
Nitre, Sc. It has ſometimes been employed in the 
ut- W ſhops as a precipirant for certain ſolutions ; A Lat or 


te white Precipitate is thrown down by it from a ſolu- 

ver tion of Sulpffur made by boiling Sulphur in water 

2 along with Quick- lime; and a roſe- coloured Preci- 

ite . O . . 1 . i 1 v'? 

x. I pitate, from a ſolution of Quick-fiiver in the nitrous 
n oh „ is 

of, The volatile ſpirit and Salt of Urine are uſually Didillati- - 

ne prepared, by putrefying the Urine in large wooden on of Urine 

— tubs; and then diſtilling it with a gentle heat gradu- | 


ally increaſed. If the fire is raiſed a little too haſtily, 
ate it {wells up and boils over: This inconvenience may 
= be prevented. by rubbing the upper part of the veſſel 
fs, all round with Tallow. RE 
= Some dephlegmate the putrefied Urine in open 


or veſſels, and then proceed to the diſtillation of the re- 

cc WW maining thick matter; but in this proceſs, a good deal 

* of the ſubtile ſpirit is loſt, The Urine may howeyer 

ble be advantageouſly dephlegmated before putrefaction, 

either by fire, or what is ſtill more commodious where 

nd the ſeaſon will permit, by freezing; for only the aque- 

% dus parts congeal, and by the ſeparation of theſe, i 
oo the remainder becomes proportionably more ſatura- 

ce, ted. 

” By adding Quick-linze to the inſpiſſated Urine a 


er | cauſtic volatile ſpirit is obtained, without putrefac- 
tion, 


Dr 
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Uriss: tion, ſimilar to that prepared by the ſame interme- 
— dium from Sal ammoniac : By this addition, the yo. 


latile ſpirit is extricated without the application of 
any external heat; the inſpiſſated Urine growing hot 
when mixed with the Quick-lime, and this heat be. 


ing ſufficient to elevate a conſiderable part of the 


Phoſpho- 
rus: Its 
hiftory. 


Prepara- 
tion. 


volatile penetrating ſpirit. | 
The rectification of the Spirit, Salt, and Oil of 


Urine, is performed in the ſame manner as of thoſe 
of other animal ſubſtances. I have had an Oil of 
Urine, which taſted as ſweet as Sugar, From the 
Caput mortuum is obtained, by elixation with water, 
the Sea-ſalt; and by calcining and then elixating it, a 


fixed alcaline one. I have prepared from this ſubject 
two fixed alelics, differing from one another; one 


groſſer, and the other more ſubtile. The marine Salt 
alſo is more ſubtile than common Sea- ſalt: On diſtil- 
ling the entire Caput mortuum with the addition of 
ſuch ſubſtances as extricate the acid of Sea - ſalt, there 
ariſes an acid ſpirit, ſimilar in its general properties 
to the marine, but in ſome reſpects different from it. 
THE Fhoſphorus of Urine, called emphatically 
Phoſphorus, by ſome Phoſphorus urens, phoſphorus 
glacialis, noctiluca glacialis, noctiluca aerea, was caſually 
diſcovered, about the year 1669, by one Krafft, a 
German chemiſt. Soon after, Kunckel prepared it; 
and one Brand, having procured ſome pieces, though 
unacquainted with the method. of making it, went 


into England, France, Sc. and arrogated to himſelf 


the honour of the diſcovery. At length Mr. Boyle 
and Mr. Homberg found out the ſecret; and God- 
frey Hanckwitz, then operator to Boyle, improved, 

ST and perfected the Phoſphorus. 
The Phoſphorus is obtained by diſtilling in a ſtrong 
fire either inſpiſſated Urine, or the Caput mortuum 
remaining after its diſtillation in the common manner. 
Some additional matters ate generally mixed with the 
inſpiſſated Urine; Homberg uſes red Bole; Boyle, 
white Sand; and Boerhaave, powdered Charcoal. An 
account of the manner of conducting the proceſs may 
be ſcen in the Memoirs of the French Academy am 
| other 
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+ other books. If we have a good furnace, and a re- Uri«e. 
o. MW tort that will ftand a fierce fire, there is no difficulty ww, 
of MW in obtaining the Phoſphorus in ſmall grains, like 
ot Millet-ſeed or Lentils : But in preparing it into fine 
e- large white ſticks, like pieces of tobacco- pipes, no 
he one has hitherto ſucceeded like Mr. Godfrey, It 

congeals, at the bottom of the recipient, like the ice 
of of dirty water in kennels, and requires a further pu- 
j& Wl rification from its brown and blackiſh matter (). 
of | A good 


by. (u) Proceſs for Phoſphorus.) Mr. Hellot, in the Mzmoirs of the French 


2 Academy for the year 1737, has given a very particular account of the 
r moſt ſucceſsful manner of conducting this operation. II his directions 
Ct are carefully followed, it will be impoſlible, he ſays, to miſcarry. 

ne A large quantity of Urine, after Handing to putref, for at leaſt five 


or fix days, is to be evaporated in an iron kettle, till the matter grows 
thick and black : It is then to be kept conttantly ftirring, to prevent its 
l- forming a hard incruſtat.on upon the veſlel, till it is reduced into a 
of ſhining black, clotty, powdery ſubſtance, like Soot, 

This dry reſiduum is to be calcined in an iron pot, by five or (ix 


e pounds at a time, with a fire ſufficient to make the veſſel red-hot. The 
les calcination is to be continued, and the matter kept ſtirring, till it has 
. loſt almoſt all its volatile Salt and fetid Oil, that is, till it ceales to ſmoke, 
* and acquires a ſmell like that of Pe ch bloſſoms. | 
lly The calcined matter is to be freed froia the ſuperflucus marine Salt 
111 of the Urine (which feparating and melting in the diſtillat'on, would 
I corrode the retort) by elixation with water. To every pound, put a 
uy pint and a quarter of water; (tir them together, aud let them ſtand for 
a twenty-four hours; then decant off the laline liquor, and dty the re- 
5 maining powder. 
R Sixty gallons of Urine leave on evaporation about ten pounds of dry 
gh matter. This loſes in the calcination about une third its weight, and 
nt in the elixation about one half of the remainder ; and thus is r-duced to 
elf three pounds or three and a half; a quantity ſofficient for one diſlilla- 
tion, and which will yield an ounce or mare of Phoſphorus, 
yle Three paunds of the elixated powder are to be mixed with a pound 
d- and a halt of coarſe Sand, and fur or five oinces of powdered Char- 
coal, The Sand ſhou d not be that of rivers, for this crackles and flies 
d, zbout when ſtrongly heated; nor the Charcoal that of Oak, which is 


accompanied with the ſaine inconvenience, The m'xture is to be moiſt- 
ened with about half a pound of water, and made into a mals, to be put 


8 into a Heſſian retort of ſuch a ſize that cve third of it mayrwain empty. 
IM Tue common earthen-retorts or long necks are incapable of ſtanding the 
intenſe fire requiſite for this operation. 

EI, ; hs * d . » 6 

h Before we prodred to the diltillation, it wil be proper, for the greater 
1 ſatisfactkion and ſecurity, to make an aſſiy of zhout n ounce of the mix - 
le, ture in a ſmall ciucible made graduaiily red hot. It it has been duly 
An prepared, it will ſmouke and crack, without (w-lling or riting up: White 

or bluiſh un dulating flames will arife impernovlly from the cr. cks: On 
ay placing upon the crucible, when theſe diſappear, à la ge piece of lighted 


ANIMAL EXCREMENTS: 
A good deal of caution is requiſite in all opera. 


— tions with this inflammable concrete: Mr. Godfrey 


himſelf, 


Charcoal, the true Phoſphorus will diſcover itſelf in a ſteady, lumincus, 
ſomewhat violet-coloured vapour, covering the whole ſurface, and ſme}. 
ing ſtrongly of Garlic. When this vapour is diſſipated, pour the hot 
matter upon an iron plate: If no particle of Salt can be ſcen in it, we 
have nothing to fear; but if any drop of Salt has melted out and ay. 
pears diſtinct, the elixation with water muſt be repeated or the retort will 
be in danger, 

The retort, charged with the mixture, is to be placed in a reverher:. 
tory furnace, ſo conſtructed as to be capable of giving as fierce a heat az 
that of the glaſs-houſe furnaces. Adapt to the retort a large glaſs re. 
ceiver filled to one third with water; and ſecure the juncture with a mix. 
ture of tobacco pipe Clay and drying Oil, over which is to be ſpread ſome 
common lute 4 4 with a ſolution of Glue. 

It is indiſpenſably neceſſary that the juncture be perfectly tight ; but it 
is equally neceſſary that an exit be allowed to the elaſtic vapours, which 
otherwiſe would infallibly burſt the veſſels. If we endeavour to give 
them vent by an upright tube inſerted in the luting, as is cuſtomary in 
other operations, the heat of this part of the veſſel would fire the ſubtile 
phoſphorine vapours that ariſe firſt, and theſe would kindle the true 
Phoſphorus which ſucceeds. An aperture is therefore to be made in the 
further part of the receiver itſelf, about four or five inches above the ſut- 
face of the water: This is the grand ſecret in the whole proceſs, It 
will be eaſy to contrive means of grinding a ſmall hole through the glals 
with Emery; which hole js to be fitted with a little birchen plug fur- 
niſhed with a knob to keep it from flipping in. 

The apparatus having ſtood for three or four days, till the luting is 
dry; and the cracks, it any have happened, being repaired ; proceed to 
the diſtill-tion. This laſts commonly four and twenty hours. Mr. 
Hellot begins at two in the morning, by putting an unlighted coal into 
the aſh-hole, and a lighted one at the door, which kindles the other, 
By gradually ſupplying a little more fuel in the aſh-hole, the furnace 
and luling become thoroughly dry, and the phlegm of the mixture difti's, 
At ſix, ſome coals are laid on the grate z which being ſoon kindled by 
the fire underneath, the receiver grows warm, and is filled with white 
fetid vapours. At ten, theſe vapours diſappear, the receiver grows coo], 
and the fire is to be increaſed and ſteadily kept up. About noon, a ſa- 
line ſubſtance, different from the common volatile Salt of Urine, begins 
to concrete in elegant ramifications all over the internal ſurface of the 
recipient, and is by degrees diffolved and waſhed down by the ſteam of 
the water in that veſſel, About three after noon, the receiver is filled 
with freſh vapours, which ſmell like Sal ammoniac thrown on burning 
coals, and which condenſe into ſaline ſtriz not diſſoluble by the ſteam 
of the water. Theſe are the forerunners of the Phoſphorus, and toward; 
the end of their diſtillation they loſe the ammoniacal and acquire a pho!- 
phorine or Garlic ſmell. As they come over with great rapidity, tie 
aperture in the receiver muſt now be frequently unſtopt; and if the wa- 
pour hiſſes forth impetuouſly, the heat muſt be diminiſhed by cloſing up 
the air-dravghts of the furnace. Thele white vapours continue abo 
two hours; after which the fire is to be raiſed, and kept up moderate) 

Rrong, About ſix, the more volatile phoſphorine fumes beginoing 
f al lit 
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himſelf, notwithſtanding his large experience, was Uzins. 
once in danger of his life from it, his hand being burnt ww. 


ſo 


us, 
ell- . 
hot ariſe, the birchen peg rubbed upon any warm part of the furnace leaves 
we a luminous tract; and ſoon after, there darts through the aperture in the 
ap- receiver a ſtream of bluiſh light, which does not burn, but renders the 
will hands luminous, On unſtopping the aperture from time to time, the 
luminous ſtream 1s obſerved gradually to lengthen to ſeven or eight 
erz inches; and afterwards to grow ſhorter, to crackle, ſparkle and burn. 
t 25 In about two hours from the firſt appearance of this volatile Phoſphorus, 
. the ſmall jet of light contracts to the length of one or two twelfths of 
bir an inch ; There is now no danger of the veſſel's burſting ; puſh the fire 
eme boldly to the utmoſt extremity, and for ſix or ſeven hours keep up ſuch 
a white heat, that the retort cannot be diftinguiſhed, In this extreme 
ut it degree of heat, the true Phoſphorus comes over, in the form of Oil or 
hich melted Wax, partly ſwimming upon the water in the receiver, and partly 
give ſinking to the bottom. At length the upper part of the recipient, where 
y in the volatile Phoſphorus had condenſed into a back film, begins to grow 
btile red ; a mark that the Phoſphorus is there burnt, and that the operation 
true is finiſhed. The furnace is now to be ſhut up cloſe, and the aperture in 
1 the the receiver ſtopt up with Fat, Lute, or melted Wax. All the empty part 
ſur- of the receiver appears luminous till the veſſels are grown cold. 
It When the whole is become thoroughly cold (not before, leſt the Phoſ- 
olals phorus ſhould take fire) ſeparate the receiver, and expeditiouſly wipe out 
fur- the black matter about its mouth, which mingling with the Phoſphorus 
would injure its tranſparency. A quantity of cold water is to be poured 
ng is into the receiver, to waſh out and promote the ſettling of the Phoſpho- 
ed 10 rus; and the whole poured into a clean earthen pan. The cold water 
Mr. being decanted off, ſome boiling water is to be added to melt the Phoſ- 
| into phorus, which now forms a maſs of a ſlate colour, to be broke in pieces, 
ther, when cold, in freſh cold water. | 
rnace The Phoſphorus is purified and formed into ſticks, by melting it in 
iſti's, boiling water in glaſs tubes, The neck of a matraſs, having its mouth 
d by or lower aperture ſtopt with a cork and greateſt part of its body cut off, 
white forms a convenient veſſel for this purpoſe. The tube being filled with 
cool, the boiling liquor, throw in the pieces of Phoſphorus, which ſoon liquefy 
4 fi- and fink to the bottom: Stir the liquid matter with an iron wire, to 
2008 promote the ſeparation of the impurities, and keep the water boiling till, 
f the on taking out the tube, the Phoſphorus appears clear and tranſparent. 
im of The tube being then cooled a little in the air is to be plunged in cold 
filled water, to make the Phoſphorus congeal. The ſtick is to be puſhed out 
rning at the wider end of the tube, and the impure part at top cut cif, 
ſteam Mr. Hellot ſays, that from three pounds and a half of the calcined 
wards and elixated matter he obtained fix ſticks of Phoſphorus, each four inches 
phol- long, weighing in all nine drams and ſome grains, at leaſt equal in qua- 
y, the lity to that made by Mr. Godfrey; and that he was informed that Mr. 
ne Va- Godfrey uſed a receiver with a vent-hole, and inſtead of inſpiſſated Urine 
Ng up the ſettlings procured from the dyers. In caſe of accidents from the 
ao! Phoſphorus taking fire, he finds nothing to extingu ſh it but Urine. 
rateh) THERE is one ſtep in this proceſs, which requires further examination 
ing to and which, ſo far as I can judge from the experiments that have as yet 


been made, is rather prejudicial than uſeful, We have formerly [-en 
that Urine contains a certain fixed acid Salt, of a peculiar kind; and that 
Gg * ths 
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Uzrxe, fo terribly, that for a time he was out of his ſenſes, 
aud for three days lay in exquilite pain, as if his hand 


had been conſtantly in a fire. 
| This 


the Phoſphorus conſiſts of this acid combined with inflammable matter, 
Now as this Salt diſſolves eaſily in water, it ſhould ſeem that the elixation 
of the calcined Urine could not fail to ſeparate a great part of this eſſential 
ingredient, as well as the marine Salt of the Ui ine; and in effect, the * 
line liquor diſcovers, upon trial, plain marks of the microcoſmic or phoł- 
phorine Salt. 

More than double the above quantity of Phoſphorus has been obtain- 
ed, in leſs time and with leſs fire, by adding certain ſaline ſubſtances to 
the inſpiſſated Urine, inſtead of ſeparating any of its native Salts, This 
diſcovery was firſt made by Henckel, in treating calx of Lead with Sal 
ainmoniac, Salt of Tartar, and ſtale Urine, in a view to the reſolution 
or mercurification of the metal. Mr. Marggraf has re-examined and 
proſecuted the experiment, and found ſalurnus corneus, or a combination 
of Lead with the marine acid, to be the beſt addition. 

Saturus corneus is moſt c mmodiouſly prepared by mixing Sal am- 
moniac with twice its weight of Minium, and expoſing them to a 
moderate heat: The volatile Alcali of the Sal ammoniac is extricated, 
and its marine acid remains combined with the ſaturnine calx into a 
brittle reddiſh maſs. 

Nine or ten pounds of inſpiſſated Urine, about the conſiſtence of thin 
Honey, were ſet to evaporate further in an iron pot: three pounds of 
the above Saturnus corneus in powder, and half a pound of powdered 
Charcoal, gradually mixed in; and the whole kept ſtirring, till re- 
duced into a dry blickiſh powder. This, urged with a red heat, gave 
over a ſmall portion of urmous ſpirit and an ammoniacal Sublimate; 
after which it was pulverized afieſh, in order to the more perfect mixture 
of the ingredients. A little of it, being examined on burning coals, gave 
phony an arlenical or phoſphorine ſmell, and an undulating blue 

ame. 

With the powder thus prepared, were charged, to three fourths of 
their capacity, fix earthen pint retortsz the fire acting to better advan- 
tage upon a number of {mall veſſels, than on a large one equivalent to 
them. To each retort was luted a glaſs receiver, ſomewhat more than 
half filled with a pint of water, which was made almoſt to touch the 
end of the neck of the retort. 'The fire being gradually raiſed, and kept 
up ſtrong for an hour and a halt, the Phoſphorus came over in drops 
which being collected and purified, amounted in all to two ounces and 
a half of as fine Phoſphorus as can be made. The whole continuance 
ol the diſtillation was but four hours and a half, 

Luna cornea had much the ſame effect as Saturnus corneus. With 
Calamine alſo the quantity of Phoſphorus was larger than the Urine by 
itſfelt would have afforded. 

Tux acid of Phoſphorus agrees in ſome of its properties with the 
marine acid, and is ſuppoſed by the chemiſts to be at bottom no other 
than the marine, altered a little by the admixture of ſome other matter. 

As the vitriolic acid forms with inflammable matter common Sulphur, 
and the nitrous a compound which deflagrates in the cloſeſt veſſels the 
very inſtant it is formed; fo the marine is held to produce, with the ſame 
inſlammable principle, this ſingular ſpecies of Sulphur, more inflamma- 
ble than the one, and leſs ſo than the other, Thi 
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This Phoſphorus is ſet on fire by rubbing as well Urs. 
as by the application of actual heat; and burns far X 
more vehemently, and with a more piercing heat, pertics, 7 
than any other known ſubſtance, Expoſed to a tem- 
perate air, it appears luminous like a burning coal, 
and emits a continual offenſive ſmoke, till the whole 
quantity is diſſipated. Characters drawn with it on 
paper or other ſubſtances, appear alſo, in the dark, 
as if they were on fire. It is very ſlowly conſumed ; 
a ſingle grain diffuſing a ſeemingly burning light for 
fifty hours together, i 

Though this concrete takes fire ſo readily when 
rubbed by itſelf, it docs not fire at all by grinding it 
with other inflammable bodies, as Camphor, Gun- 
powder, or eſſential Oils. In grinding it with Nitre, 
ſome luminous flaſhes are obſerved, but the mixture 
never burns, unleſs the quantity of Phoſphorus be 
large in proportion to the Nitre, Rubbed pretty 
hard on a piece of Paper or Linen, it lets them on 

fire if they are rough, but not if they are ſmooth : 
It fires written Paper more readily than ſuch as is 
white, probably from the former having more alpe- 
rities. On grinding it with iron filings it preſently 
takes fire, 

Oils, ground with Phoſphorus, appear like itſelf 
luminous in a temperately warm place, and thus be- 
come a liquid Phoſpho:us, which may be rubbed on 
the hands, c. without danger. Liquid Phoſpho- 
rus is commonly prepared, by grinding a hittle of 
the ſolid Phoſphorus with Oil of Cloves, or rubbing 
it firſt with Camphor, and this mixture with the Oil. 
A luminous Pomatum is obtained in the ſame man- 
ner, by uſing common Pomatum inſtead of the di- 


This theory, firſt advanced by Stahl, is countenance*! by the phoſpho- 
rine flame which ariſes from common Salt thrown on burning coals. 
Hence trials have been made for precuring Pophorus without Urine, 
from common Salt or its acid and vegetable or animal inflammable mat- 
ters; but hitherto without ſucceſs. And ind-ed the acid ſeparated from 
Phoſphorus, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, is in many of its properties ex- 
tremely different from the marine, and from all other known acids or 


combinations of acids. ſtilled 
| 1 
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UeixE. ſtilled Oil. A luminous amalgam, as it is called, is 
—v— prepared by digeſting a ſcruple of the ſolid Phoſpho- 


rus, reduced into ſmall bits, with half an ounce of 
Oil of Lavender; and when the Phoſphorus begins 
to diſſolve, and the liquor to boil, adding a dram of 


pure Quickſilver ; then briſkly ſhaking the glaſs for 


five or {ix minutes, till they unite. 

Rectified Spirit of Wine, digeſted on Phoſphorus, 
extracts a part of it, ſo as to emit luminous flaſhes on 
being dropt into water: It is computed that one part 
of Phoſphorus will communicate this property to ſix 
hundred thouſand parts of ſpirit; The liquor has 
never been obſerved to appear luminous by itſelf, nor 
in any other circumſtance than that above-mentioned, 
By digeſtion for ſome months, the undiſſolved Phoſ- 
phorus is reduced into a tranſparent Oil, which nei- 
ther emits light, nor congeals in the cold : By waſh- 
ing with water, it is in ſome meaſure revived ; ac- 
quiring a thicker conſiſtence, and becoming again lu- 
minous, though in a leſs degree than at firſt, The 
operator ought to be. on his guard during the di- 
geſtion, as the glaſs is very apt to burſt. No men- 


ſtruum is as yet known, that readily and perfectly 


diſſolves this concrete. Dr. Cyprianus hit once on 
ſuch a menſtruum, but never could ſucceed again (x). 
| With 


(x) Solubility, &c. of Phoſphorus.} This concrete diſſolves partially in 
expreſſed Oils, and totally or almoſt ſo in eſſential Oils and Æther: 
When eſſential Oils are ſaturated with it by heat, a part of the Phoſ- 
phorus ſeparates on ſtanding in the cold, in a cryſtalline form, 

Concentrated Spirit of Salt has no action on it; in diſtillation, the 
ſpirit ariſes firſt, and the Phoſphorus after it, unchanged. 

Spirit of Nite diſſolves it: The action of this acid is accompanied 
with great heat and copious red fumes, inſomuch that great part of the 
ſpirit diſtiſs without the application of any external heat, and the Phoſ- 


pPhorus at laſt takes fire, explodes, and burſts the veſſel. 


Oil of Vitriol likewiſe diſſolves Phoſphorus, but not without a heat 
ſufficient to make the acid diftil; The diſtilled liquor is thick, white, 
and turbid ; the reſiduum is a whitiſh tenacious maſs, which deliquiates, 
but not totally, in the air. Phoſphorus itſelf is reſolved into an acid 
liquor on being expoſed for two or three weeks to the air, its inflamma- 
ble principle ſeeming by degrees to be diſſipated. i 
PHOSPHORUS has been reported to produce extraordinary effects in 
the reſolution of metallic bedits; but from the experiments that have 
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With regard to the compoſition of the Phoſpho- Urine: 
rus, one of its principles is apparently the concen W- 
trated inflammable ſubſtance of the animal Oil of 
the Urine : The other 1s the concentrated acid of the 
marine Salt of the Urine. The water, in which the 
Phoſphorus has been long kept, (for it is commonly 
kept in water to preſerve it from diſſipation,) is ma- 
nifeſtly acid to the taſte, and on mixture with dif- 
ferent ſubſtances is found to poſſeſs the general pro- 
perties of acid liquors ; On burning the Phoſphorus 


been made in this view, it does not appear to have any remarkable action 
on them, at leaſt on the precious ones Gold and Silver, for the reſolution 
or ſubtilization of which it has been chiefly recommended. The follow- 
ing experiments were made by Mr, Marggraf. 

1. A ſcruple of filings of Gold was digeſted with a dram of Phoſ- 
phorus for a month, and then committed to diſtillation, Part of the 
Phoſphorus aroſe, and part remained above the Gold, in appearance re- 
ſembling Glaſs : This grew moiſt on the admiſſion of air, and diſſolved 
in water, leaving the Gold unaltered, 

2. Half a dram of fine Silver precipitated by Copper being digeſted 
with a dram of Phoſphorus for three hours, and the fire then increaſed 
to diſtillation, greateſt part of the Phoſphorus aroſe pure, and the Silver 
remained unchanged, 

3. Copper filings being treated in the ſame manner, and with the ſame 
quantity of Phoſphorus z the Phoſphorus ſublimed as before, but the 
remaining Copper was found to have loſt its metallic brightneſs, and 
to take fire on the contact of flame. 

4. Tron filings ſuffered no change. 

5. Tin filings run into granules, which appeared to be perfect Tin. 

6, Filings of Lead did the ſame. 

7. The red calx of Mercury, called Precipitate per ſe, treated in the 
ſame manner, was totally revived into running Quickſilver. 

3. Regulus of Antimony ſuffered no change itſelf, bat occaſioned a 
change in the conſiſtence of tie Phoſphorus, which after being diſtilled 
from this ſemimetal, refuſed to congeal, and continued, under water, 
fluid like Oil Olive. 

9. With Biſmuth, there was no alteration, 

10. A dram of Phoſphorus being diſtilled and cohobated with an 
equal quantity of Zinc; greateſt part of the Zinc ſublimed in form of 
very light, pointed flowers, of a reddiſh-vellow colour: Theſe flow- 
ers, injected into a red-hot crucible, took fire, and run into a glals, re- 
ſembling glaſs of Borax. 

11. White Arſenic, ſublimed with Phoſphorus, aroſe along with it 
in form of a mixed red Sublimate. : 

12. Sulphur unites readily with Phoſphorus, into a maſs which ſmells 
like Hepar ſulphuris. This does not eaſily take fire upon being rubded; 
but expoſed to a moderate dry heat, it flames violently and emits a ſtrong 
ſulphureous fume, | 


/ 
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in a Silver veſſel, a quantity of acid remains be- 
hind (y). 

I T was in ſearching for alchemical ſecrets, that 
the Phoſphorus of Urine was diſcovered. The al. 
chemiſts have ſearched allo in the Alvine feces, 
but nothing of much importance has reſulted from 
the fulſome labour. Homberg obſerved that the 
fecal matter calcined with Alum proves a ſpecies of 
Phoſphorus, which takes fire on being expoſed to the 


air; but the ſame product is found to be equally pa. 


rable from Alum and any other animal or vegetable 
ir.ſlammable matter. In ſome proceſſes, the human 
fecal matter has yielded a ſmell like that of Muſk or 
Civet: A tincture made from it in ſweet-ſcented 
waters or rather vinous ſpirits, evaporated by a gen- 


(3) Acid of Phoſphorus.) The properties of this extraordinary acid 
ſo far as they hive h therto been di'covered, ar: theſe, 

1. It is the moſt fixed of all acids, and is not volatilized by flame, 
ſince it remains after the burning cf the Phoſphorus, and may be col. 
lected in notable quantity even in an open veſſel. If a veſſ:] is placed 
over the burning Phoſphorus, a quantity of light flowers concretes in it, 
which diſſolve in the air into an acid liquor ſimilar to that which remains 
in the lower veſſel. 

2. On diſtelling off the philegm of the acid liquor in glaſs veſſels, a 
ſolid ſaline ſuhſtance remains; which on raiſing the fire melts into the 
appearance of Glaſs, The vitreous matter, wged with a blow-pipe on 
a piece of Charcoal, runs into a round bead, which rolls about like 
Silver in the cupel. Expoſed to the air, it ſoon grows moilt, and by de- 
grees 11198 into an acid liquor again. 

3. This acid, ſaturated with pure fixed alcaline Salt, ſhoots into ery- 
ſtals; which, before a blow- pipe, do not crepitate like marine Salt, but 
Hubble and hoil like Borax, and then fink into a pellucid vitreous bead. 

4. Saturated with volatile Alcal', it ſhoots into oblong ſpicular crys 
ſtals, which meli in nearly the ſame degree of heat that Lead docs, and 
10 a ſtronger fre part with their volatile Alcali, a ſemivitrefied ſub- 
far ce remaining. ; 

5. It totally diſſolves Zinc, Iron, Calz of Copper, and white Arſenic, 
Lead, Tin, and Copper filings, it dillu]lves only partially. Silver and 
Gold ir has no action upon at all, 

6. Mixed with a ſoiution of Gold, it occaſions no turbidneſs or pre- 
- Eipiration. After the liquor has ſtood for ſome time, a little of the 
Goid 1s deposited iv its bright metallic form. Mr. M regrat relates, 
that upon d.thiting the m:x:ute by a ffrong fire, ſome obicure yellow 
drops avpeared ; that the reſiduum was of a purp'e colour, and lightly 
covcred with reduced Gold, and that before a blow-pipe it fun with eaſe 
into an opake ploſe- like ſubſtance, 

7. Silver, difſolv- vin volatile Alcali, is precipitated by this acid of 
yellow colour, n Vliite as by the marine acid. The ſame 3 

; fol - 
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tle heat to a thick conſiſtence, is called by ſome oc- 
cidental Civet. 

The dungs of different animals have been em- 
ployed in medicine ; not only for external purpoſes ; 
bur likewiſe internally, in the form of infuſion, ſpi- 
rituous tincture, and ſometimes of powder, As one 
of theſe differs remarkably from the other ſubſtances 
of this claſs, 1 ſhall give an account of the experi- 
ments I have made upon it. 

Album-grecum, or the white dung of a dog that 
feeds upon bones, ſeems to conſiſt chiefly of the 
earthy part of the bones, and to have very little of a 
ſtercoraceous nature. 

Half an cunce, digeſted with rectified Spirit of 
Wine, gave three grains of a blackiſh extract, which 
had neither ſmell nor taſte : The ſame quantity, boil- 
ed in freſh parcels of pure diſtilled water, gave twenty 
grains ot extract, in colour blackiſh, in taſte quite 
ſaline like the watery extract of bones. The remain- 
ing powders had the ſame appearance as at firſt: In 
diſtillation, the ſpirit aroſe unaltered ; and the diſtilled 
water had only a very ſlight kind of unpleaſant ſmell. 

Spiritof Vitriol diſſolved a little of the Album græcum, 
and acquired from it a yellowiſh tinge; but there was 
no appearance of the cryſtalline concretions, which 
uſually ſeparate from ſolutions of other animal earthy 
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bodies made in this acid. Spirit of Nitre diſfoived 


nearly the whole, and Spirit of Salt about one half; 


both theſe became likewiſe yellowiſh. Spirit of Sal 


diſſolved in fixt Alcali that has been impregnated with animal inflam- 
mable matter, is precipitated by the phoſphorine acid of a red colour, 
whilſt the matine acid makes no precipitation at all, RY 

8. Solution of Mercury in Aqua fortis is copiouſly precipitated by the 
phoſphorine acid, but on ſtanding greateſt part of the Precipitate is 
taken up again; what remains undiſſolved is a ponde: ous black powder. 
In diſtillation, a notable quantity of white ſhining matter is left, which 
before a blow pi e melts into a pellucid glaſs: On continuing the flame 
greateſt part of the vitreous matter ſinks into the coal and ſmokes away. 

9. Solution of Lead in Aqua fortis depoſites on the addition of the 
phoſphorine acid a white powder, which on ſtanding is not rediſſolved. 
The matter which remains upon diltilling this mixture, melts by a blow- 
pipe into a beautiful pellucid gleſs drop, without fumes, and without any 
ievival of the Lead, : 

am- 
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Arzun ammoniac, common alcaline Ley, and cauſtic Ley, 
GRECUM extracted alſo a yellowiſh tincture, without diſcover. 
ing any further action. 

Two ounces, diſtilled in a retort, gave over two 

drams and a half of clear water which had no ſmell 

or taſte, then one dram and a half of a yellow empy- 

reumatic liquor, and afterwards half a dram of an 

empyreumatic Oil of a volatile ſmell : The Caput 
mortuum weighed one ounce three drams, 
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The Letter n refers to the Notes. 


A 


ACG in general, Vol. i. p. 244 


Their characters, 


1Ds 
Diſſolve the aſhes of vegetables, ii. 300, n. 
and of the ſoft parts of animals, 320, n. 


Unite with alcalies into neutral Salts, V. Neutral. 
To change the colour of blue flowers to red, not peculiar to 


acids, i. 2 90, n. 
nor common to all acids, 252, n. 
Subſtances diſſolved in alcalies, not univerſally precipitated by 
acids, 300, . i. 312, ©. 
precipitated by ſubſtances void of acidity, i. 7, n. 
Method of determining their ſtrength, 250 
Strength, power, and activity, diltin& properties, ib. n. 
Order of their affinity to different bodies, 266 
Of different kinds, 244 
Converſion of one kind into another, 301 
Acid, Animal, ii. 304. 
Latent, in blood, Oc. 316 
how ſeparated, ib, 
of the marine kind, 317, 1. 
Manifeſt in Ants, &c, 324 
how collected and concentrated, ib. 32 
its habitude to different bodies, 328, n. 
its analogy with vegetable acids, ib. 329, n. 
Acid, Marine, i. 323 
Its characters, ib. 
how diſtinguiſhed in mixture, 396, n. 
Exhales in white fumes, 324 
As a menſtruum for earths, 353 
As a menſtruum for metals, 324 
made to diſſolve Gold, ib. 48, n. 
combinable with all metallic bodies, 324 
diſſolves metallic calces, ib. 
Its affinities with different metals, 325 
anomalous affinities, 16. 
Strongly detained by calcareous earths, 24 
adheres ſtrongly to metals, and volatilizes them, 325 
ſeparable from fixt alcalies by fire and water, 328, n. 
Expelled from alcalics and earths by the nitrous and vitriolic 
acids 302 


Acid, 


VVV 
Acid Marine, expels thoſe acids from ſome metals, Vol. i. 425 
expels vegetable acids from all the bodies it acts on, 250, n, 
Renders bodies combined with it fuſible, _ - — 2 
Unites with vinous ſpirits more imperfectly than other acids, 
ii. 267, n, 
Renders calcareous earths ſoluble in vinous ſpirits, i. 23, n. 
as alſo mou metals, 49, n, 
not volatile alcalies, as the nitrous acid does; nor fixed alcxie; 
as the acetou-, 
Increaſes the coldneſs of ice, leſs than the nitrous, 4 
Sea - ſalt in ſubſtance produces greater cold with ice, and much 
leſs with water, than Niue 14 ſubſtance, 


Acid, Nitrous, 303 
Its characters, 396, n, 
how diſtinguiſhed in mixture, ib, 
E.xhales in red fumes, 305 
As a menſtruum for earchs, ii. 2; 
As a menſtruum for metals, 30 


made to diſſolve cr corrode all metallic bodies, F 
acts moſt violently on thoſe which have molt phlogiſton, 4, 


diſſolves not metallic calces, ib, 
Produces heat and fumes in d:\ſolving metals, 3% FE 
not in diſſolving carths, T It 
Its affinities with different bodies, 305 A 
Volatilizes ca'careous earths, 1.25, n, It 
diſunited by hre from metals, 69, 204 D 
From alcalies and earths expelled by the vi:riolic, 250 C 
expels the marine, 323 th 
From ſome metals expels the marine, 30 * 
from others, expelled by it, ib, 0 
Its combination with vinous ſpirits, li. 266 J 
makes volatile Alcali ſoluble in vinous ſpitits, i. 205 8 
Burſts into flu me on being haſtily mixed with Oils, 303 * 
Deflagrates in the fire with all inflammable matters, 304 A 
Increaſes the coldneſs of ice more than any other acid, 303,n, 772 
Volatiſized, and tinged blue, 218 2 
Artificially produced, | | 302 ; li, 26; 5 
changed into vitriolic, i. 302 e 
deſtroyed, | 304, 317; li, 206 [ 
Acid, Phrſphorine, © 2 
How obtained from Phoſphorus, 455 1] 
Contained in ſome vegetables, 446, m. 
Suppoled of the ſame nature with the marine, 452, m. 
Differences from the marine, N ih, 
Aſſumes a vitreous form by dephlegmation, 4559. 1 
Its effects on metals and metallic ſolutions, 450. 1. 
Its combination with alcalies, 70. U. 
Acids, Vegetable, | 
Do not eoagulate blood, 406 } 
nor whites of Eggs, 413 


123 DB. 


trids, Vegetable, leſs powerful than the mineral, Vol, 1. 250, n 


Their different kinds : 


Cryſtalline acid Salt from juices of acid fruits, ii. 221, n. 
of Juices of herbs, i. 4343 ii. 221 
general properties of theſe Salts, ib. 
Cryſtalline acid Salt from ſweet juices by fermentation, 267 
V. Tartar. 
Acetous acid by fermentation, 244 
V. Vinegar, 
Acid ſpirit from moſt vegetables by diſtillation, 276 
collected to advantage in making Pitch, 12 
Acid, Vitriolic, j. 245 
Its characters, - ib, 
diſtinguiſhed in mixture, 397, n. 
In what bodies contained, 245 
Poes not exhale in the air, 246 
Imbibes moiſture from the air, 1b. 
Its phlegm ſuppoſed different from common water, 249 
By dephleg ma ion in cloſe veſſels, becomes ſolid, 248 
Experiments with it on eart''s, 285 
does not, like other acids, diſſolve calcareous earths, ib. 
or the aſhes of bones and horn-, ii. 320, n. 
united with calcareous earths, into Selenitæ, j. 12, n. 27, u. 
Its ſaturation with fixt alcalies in different circumſtances, 295 
As a menſtruum for metals, 265 
Its general relation 10 differert bodies, 249 


Does not, like other acids, promote fiſion or volatility, 46. 


Cbryſtallizes with all the b«dies it diſſolves, 


the cryſtal; not deliquiable in a moiſt air, ib. 
calcine in a warm air, 276, 306 
or difficultly diſſolve in water, 295 
Diſunited by fire f.om metals, 274 
and from the carth of Alum, | 287 
not from alcalies, 246 

nor ſrom calcareous eurthe. M 
| Diſlipated from fixt alca'i by contact of burning fuel, ii. 295 
and from calcareous earth, 1. 27, u. 
Fxpels other acids from alcalies and earths, 252 
expelled by the marine from {me metals, 143, 266 
Its afiinity to different metals, 2 6, n. 174 
2nomalous affinities, 274 
Transferred from phlogiſton into alcaline Salts, 257, 258 
ſrom alcalies into calcartous earths, | 271, h. 
t;om alcalies into metals, 260, n. 
from phlogiiton irto metals, ib, 
Becomes chlouied from inflaramable matter, 251 
colour kow diſcharged 277 
its hibitude to vinous ſpirits, 251 ; ii. 202 
0 Oils, I. 25 2 
How it influences fermentation and putref:Cion, 250 
Produces heat with water and ice, 147 
4 Acids, 


MH BK 


Aids Vitriolic, volatilized, 


Vol, i. 252 
properties of the volatile acid, ih, 
Changed into nitrous acid, ii. 266 

Acidulæ, . 395 
iber, its preparation, 11. 26 
Whence it proceeds, i} 
Its chemical characters, ib. 
Nitrous, 266 
Aibiops, Antimonial, 1. 141 
Mineral, ih, 
Agallochum, wood, its chemical hiſtory ll. 21g 
yields a concrete Oil, 216 
Agaric of the Larch-tree, 106 
its chemical hiſtory, 10) 


yields a glutinous ſubſtance not ſoluble in water or ſpirit, ii. 
Agate ſtained black, 


1. 68, n, 
See Stones, 

Air, fixed in bodies, ii. 2921, 
extricated from them, 293, 0, 
transferred from one body into another, | ih, 
Its influence in vegetation, i. 409, n. 

in fermentation, ii. 244 
in precipitation, i. 271, U. 
in the production of colours, 92, n. ii. 241, 343 
in the change of colours, 232, /. 


in the deſtruction of colours, ib. 230 
Means of changing and renewing in hot-houſes, c. i. 411,n, 


Deſtroyed by paſſing through fire, ii. 279, U. 
by fermenting liquors, 


244 
Album græcum, 457 
chemical examination, ib. 458 
differences from other ſtercora, th, 
Alcaheft, or univerſal menſtruum abſurd, i. 153 
Alcahol, ſee Spirit of Mine refified. | 
Alcalies in general, 24 
Their characters, il 
Are not the only ſubſtances which change blue flowers green, 


| 23, I 
Do not always efferveſce with acids, ti. 293, n. 
Do not always precipitate metals diſſolved in acids, 3125. 
Of different kinds, j 


1. 245 
Alcalies, Vegetable, fixed, 205 
Produced by fire, 414 


Theory of their production, ii. 289 


Obtained moſt plentifully from the moſt acid vegetables, 299 
from Vinegar, 


271 
Method of preparing, 283 
How purified, ib, 257 
Different ſorts, 285 
Differences of the Salts of different plants, 288, 0. 


Their identity in their pure fate, ib, 
6 Acid 


I. N. IF N . 
Alcalies, Vegetable, fed, their general characters, Vol. ii. 291 


Ratio in which they increaſe the gravity of water, 


Imbibe vitriolic acid from air, i. * 
Combination with different acids, Il. 294 
Their affinities with acids, ib, 
Conſidered as menſtrua, 2 
Promote the vitrification of earths, i. By 4 
not univerſally, | 8, n. 
Contain marine acid, N 7 
Diſſipated in ſtrong fire, | 6, n, 
Volatilized in gentle fire, 346 3 ut, 291, n. 
Changed into earth and an uninſpiſſable fluid, 289 
Alcali, Mineral, fixt, i. 245 
Where found, 354 
Obtained from ſome vegetables, ii. 285, n. 
from ſome animals, 308, n. 

Is the baſis of Sea-ſalt, I 


i. 336 
Differences from the common vegetable alcalies, 7b. ii. lo. 
Alcalies, fixt, cauſlic, 
From Antimony and Nitre, 1. 139 
From common fixt alcali and Quick-lime, ii. 292 
Whether they retain any of the Lime, i. 295; ii. 292, n. 
Their cauſticity probably owing to loſs of air, | 


iDs 
Corrode {ome bodies leſs than ſimple Lime-water, 390, n. 
Alcalies, fixt, calcined with animal coals, 296 
Properties acquired thereby, ib. n. 
Become leſs alcaline. 

Precipitate a blue fecula from ſolution of Iron, ib. 
Rediſſolve ſundry metals after precipitation, ib. 
their agreement and diſagreement in this reſpe& with volatile 
alcalies 313, n. 
Alcalies, volatile, 307 
Produced from vegetable ſubſlances by putrefaction, 244 

by fire, 2 
3 animals by fire, — 
not in general by putrefaction, ib. n. 
from ſome mineral ſubſtances, 1. 111, 327 
How prepared from different animal ſubſtances, ii. 308 


Different ways of purifying them, / 309 
Method of extracting from ammoniacal Salts, 5123 1, 345 
How recovered in a concrete form from their ſolution or ſpirit, 


U. 310 
Their identity and diſſimilarity, | 311 
Their general properties, | 312 
Not diſſoluble in vinous ſpirits, 31 
Solutions in water coagulate with vinous ſpitits 16. 
Precipitate fixt alcalies from vinous fpirits, 1. 350 
Precipitate earths from fixt alcalies, 7. De 
Do not precipitate ſome metals from acids, ii. 312, n. 
Rediſſolve ſeveral metals after precipitation, 313. n. 


differences from ſixt alcalies as precipitants for metals, 312, n. 
Alcalies, 
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Alralies, volatile, agreement and diſagreement with ſixt alcaliq 


calcined with phlogiſton, Vol. ii. p. 312, n. 
Contain phlogiſton, : 315 
Peftroyed by Lime · water, i. 23, 349 
Do not form a Sope with Oils, ii. 299 
Alcalies, volatile, cauſtic, their differences from plain alcalies, 
8 8 i. 348, %. 
Obtained from Sal ammoniac with metallic ſubſtances, a = 
from Sal ammoniac with Quick-lime, 347 
from Urine with Quick-lime, It. 447 


Experiments for determining the phyſical effect of 1 
i. 3 
Cauſticity, Ac. probably owing to their air being abſorbed by 


the Lime, ii. 293, 5. 


By long keeping become ſimilar to the plain alcalies, 1. 349 
Alkanet root, ii. 88, n. 
Its hiſtory as a colouring drug, 87, n. 
Its red matter chemically different from all other reds, ib. 


Almonds, faveet, 167 
roalted, a ſuccedaneum to Coffee, 152 
Bitter, 16 
their chemical hiſtory, Fi 

their flavouring matter poiſonous, 168 

Alves, Gummy-reſin, 36 
Chemical hiſtory, ' 37 
Medicinal preparations, | 38 
Glaſs ſtained by their tincture, 39 

Althea, roots and leaves, PER 84 

- Chemical hiſtory of, 2 

Alum, | i. 86 
Hiſtory of its ores, ib, 
How prepared in different places, ib. 287 
Artiſicially produced, 286, n. 
Its chemical properties, 290 
Analyſie, ib. 
Its acid abſorbed by vinous ſpirits, | ib, 
Its uſes, RE | 292 
Colouring parts of vegetable infuſions precipitated by it, 416, n. 
Vegetable colours changed by it, 290 3 ii. 232, %. 

Analgamatia of metals with Mercury, i. 135» n. 

Different methods of effecting, 152 

Of Copper, 89, 0. 
Of Regulus of Antimony, 198 
The metals ſeparated by triture and digeſtion, 136, n. 


Whether any changes produced in the Mercury or metal, ib, 


"Amber, a bitumen, 302 
Artificial imitations of, 363 
Produced from Petroleum and vitriolic acid, 364 
Probably generated inftantaneouſly, ib, 

b Different forts, 365 
Sophiſticated with a vegetable Reſin, ib 


* 
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Anber, coloured and embelliſhed by art, Vol. i. p. 366 
Clarification of opake ſorts, * SL Fa 
Hardineſs improved, 0 . 
Its habitude to different menſtrua, 367 
not totally ſoluble in any, "ibs 
Its analyſis by diſtillation, 368 
Salt, how purified, 369 

enquiry into its nature, | ; 470, 371 
various experiments on, 371, n. 372, n. 
its acid analogous to vegetable acids, ib. 
Oil rectified, 373 
made miſcible with water, Cc. a ib, 
Quantity of Salt and Oil from different ſorts of Amber, 374 
Amber varniſh, | 369 

Anbergris, a bitumen, 374 
Its chemical characters, 37 
Sophiſtications diſtinguiſhed, 15. 
Totally ſoluble in Oils, ib. 

in vinous ſpirits, ib. 
Analyſed by dittillation, 378 
yields the ſame products as Amber, 37 
diſputes about its analyſis, reconciled, 16. 

Amethy/t, loſes its colour in the fire, 8, n. 

Amianthus, a ſpecies of Talc, 43 
how formed into incombuſtible cloth and paper, 44 n. 

Ammoniacal Salts, what, 336 
See Salts. 

Ammoniacum Gummy-reſin, 11. 70 

Its chemical hiſtory, 16. 

Amomum of the Germans, V. Pimento. 

Anatomical injections, metallic, i. 139, 167 

Angelica toot, its chemical hiſtory, Ii. 173 
Wormeaten roots, their uſe, 174 

Anil plant, 243 
Method of preparing Indigo from it, 16. 
See Indigo. 

Animali, chemical hiſtory of, 302 
Putre faction of the juices in living animals, 305 
Production of fat how promoted and impeded, 417 
Changes of the aliment in the body, Jo2 
Concretion of the fluids into Calculi, 306 
Milk 2!tered by the aliment, 434 

as alſo Urine, © 440 
and the ſolid parts, | 165, 303 
Elegant ſæcletons of ſmall animals obtained by means of 127 5 
e re ken 
Animal ſabſtances, their natural principles, TRIS 
Differences from vegetable ſubſtances, | 375 
Their diſpoſition to putrefy, a 
Preſerved by Salts, 1 10. n. 
by Camphor, +61 
Yor, Il, Hh Animal 
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Animal ſubſtances, — og by vinous ſpirits, 1 Vol. ii, 3 
by aromatics, bitters, 7. | * 


by Sugar, | Fee 
in vitriolic mines, ty i. 280, n. 
| Sweetened after putrefaQion, Ji. 30g, n. 


Diſpoſe vegetable ſubſtances to acid or vinous fermentation, ib, 


Their analyſis by fire, | ib. 
Flats vield dj ferent products fromthe other parts 419 
Soft parts 00 different earths from the hard, 300 
Whether they yield any fixt Aleali, 308, u. 
Contain acid, 316 
Anime, its chemical hiſtory, 24 
Aniſicedi, chemical hiſtory of, Ne 174 
peculiarities of their eſſential Oil, ib. 
Aniſe, Stellated, 37 
Chemical hiſtory, il. 
Chemical differences from the common, 176 
Annotto, how prepared, 235 
Its hiſtory as a colouring drug, 236 
. Periſhableneſs of its colour, | ib, 
Its preparation improved, --K 
Anti becticum Poterii, : i. 130, 210 
Antimony, its natural hiſtory, 193 
Compoſed of Regulus and common Sulphur, 195 
Methods of ſeparating the Regulus, 196 
Chemical properties of the Regulus, See Regulus, 
Its uſe in purifying Gold, 195 
5. general medical hiſtory, 194 
ifferences of its medical qualities in different ſtates, 198 
Extemporaneous vitrification with Cawk, ib. 
Its Butter, 207 
Calces, 208 
Ceruſſe, 209 
Cinnabar, 205 
inferior to common Cinnabar, 148, 200 
Flowers, | 205, 344 
. Glaſs, 207 
Hepar, | | 208 
Reguli, 210, 211 
Sulphur, golden, 201 
Tinctures, 213, 344 
© Antophyllus, | ii. 2c6 
Ants, obſervations on, 324 
How deſtroyed, 329 
A Reſin found in Ant-hills, 324 
Yield an Oil on expreſſion, | 427 
Vield an effential Oil, 426 
Yield an acid, - 225 
examination of the properties of the acid, 328, 0, 
its n with vegetable acids, 15. 329 N, 
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Apples, a ſuccedaneum to, in ſpring; for culinary uſe, Vol. ii. 


Their juice as a mepſtruum for Ion, 2 
Aqua chryſulca, | | i. 353 
forts, 320 
How purified, 16. 
naphe , i. 185 
pugilum, | i. 352 
regis, | | 
Japphirina, "Hs 
Aquila alba, 146 
Arabic gum, IL 2, n. 
Ar lor dianæ, i. 
Arcanum tartari, li, 274 
Arcanum duplicatum, i. 299, 31 4 
Archil moſs, a blooming purple prepared from, ii. 241 
A like colour from European moſſes, 242 
Method of trying moſles for purple, ib, 
Archil prepared, its uſe in dying, 241 
Its colour on cloth, deſtroyed by air, | ib, 
in liquors, deſtroyed by excluſion of air, and recovered by its 
admiſſion, ib. 
Changed to a durable demiſcarlet, ib. 
Argillaceous earths, their general characters, and habitude to other 
bodies, i. 30 
Vitrifications with Salts, ib. n. 
Vitrify with arſenic and microcoſmic ſalt, 31, n. 
with Chalk, 12, n. 
with calx of Iron, 33, n. 80, n. 
not with Chalk and calx of Iron mixed together, 33, n. 
with Gypſum, 32, n. 
difficultly with calx of Lead, 80, n. 
As the baſis of earthen wares, 30, n. 
Arnica, leaves and flowers, 1. 117 
Their chemical hiſtory, | 7b, 
* Arnita Schweedenfis, 125 
Aromatics, chemical hiſtory of, | 173 
Their ſmell and flavour reſide in eſſential Oil, ib, 
'Phe taſte and pungency of ſome, in the oil, 168, eg. 
of others, in a fixt gummy reſinous matter, 194, eg. 
Arſenic, its general properties, 1.214 
Diſtinguiſhed from other bodies by a garlic ſmell in the fire, 25 2 
Not ſulphureous, 214 
Whether ſaline or metallic, | ib, 
Made to aſſume a metallic form, ib. 238 
Diſſolved by water, | 21 
by acids, ſparingly, | ib. 
by alcaline ley, plentifully, ib. 
Phznomena with different acids, ib, 
with various ſaline liquors, and metallic ſolutions, 1s. 
with Mercury-ſubl:mate, 217 


H h 2 Arſenic, 


Heſehie, extticatesthe nitrous acid from alealies and earths, Vol, i 


. 218 

not the marine, "> n, 
the acid, extricated by it from nitre, blue and volatile, 34, 
ſorms with the alcali of the nitre a neutral ſalt, ib, 
Neutralizes alcaline earths, ib, 
_ expelled from alcalies or earths by ſtrong fire in cloſe veſ. 
els, | ib, 

_ expelled from them by contact of burning fuel, ib. 
Fixed, 219, 225 
Vitrified, if 
Its effects on different metals, ib. 

Affinity to different metals, 221 
Mechanic uſes, R 
Effects on animals, 223, %. 
Remedies againit its poiſon, py 
Natural hiſtory, 7 226 
Contained in ores, ef! | 227 
Its proper ores, 220 
White, how prepared, 231 
Yellow, iS | ib, 
Red, | 232 

Arum root, chemical hiſtory of, ii. 226. 
Its uſe in whitening linen, ib. 
Ja dulcis, ſee Benxoine. | 
Aſa fetida, chemical hiſtory of,. Rae 
Harum root, 110 
Aſbeſtos, 1. 43 
A/jhes of animal ſubſtances, | 11. 319 
Of hard parts different from thoſe of ſoft,. 30b, n. 
Not vitreſcible, | 319, 5. 
Apes of wegetable ſubſtances, 2909, n. 
Differences ſrom thoſe of animals, 305, n. 
Similar to the earth of purging mineral waters, 299, n. 
Melt into green glaſs, 301 
A/phaltum, a bitumen, 1..380 
Different ſorts and Sophiflications,.: | 381 
Experiments on, 382 
Its uſes, 383 
net, V. Ores, 

Vringent vegetables, chemical hiſlory, 1, 5 
Are antiſeptic, 306 ; 
Aſtringency of ſome vegetables extracted by water and ſpirit, 

58, 126 
of ſome, by ſpirit only, 90 


of ſome by water only; 3 as Acacia. 
Thoſe whoſe aſtringency is ſoluble in water frike a black with 


chaly beate vitriol, i. 105 
others a green, | ib. n. 
Their uſe in tanning, IM. 405, n. 
Give durable dyes, MN 236 


4 Aſringimt 
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Aſftringent vegetables, their uſe in fixing dyes, Val, ii. p. 163 
Atmoſphere, contains water; which is imbibed by many ſalts, 


i. 245, Se. 
Contains vitriolic acid, 1b. 
Contains no nitre, 307 
nor ſulphur, 265 
Diſſolves, as a menſtruum, the odours of vegetables, 428 
and active parts.which are not volatile, ib, 
V. Air, 
Atramenta, 280 
Auripigment, .236 
See Orpiment. | 
Aurum firlminans, method of preparing, 52 
Made of a purple colour, 54 
Cauſe of its fulmination, 53 
Its fulminating quality deſtroyed and recovered, ib. 
Aurum maſaicum, its preparation, 129 
B 
B Almi, reſinous juices, | 414 
Their general properties, ii. 3 
How made ſoluble in water, 4 
Of Copaiò a, ö 6 
its chemical differences from other balſams, , ib, 
vields a blue oil, ib. n. 
Of Gilead, 4 
its chemical hiſtory, 4, 5, n. 
its uſe as a coſmetic, ib. 
Of Peru, | 7 
different ſorts, ib, 
chemical hiſtory and difference from other refins, 8 
not miſcible with expreſſed oils, ib, 
yields an eſſential ſalt by diftillation, ib. 
Of Tolu, 6 
chemical hiſtory, ib. n. 
yields an eſſential ſalt by diſtillation, ib. 
Balſams, odoriferous, _ 191 
Spirituous, | i. 418 
Of Sulphur, | 260 
with diſtilled oils, ib, 
 Barbadoes tar, : - 361 
Barks, ſometimes more odorous than the wood, ii. 214 
ſometimes leſs ſo, ; 212 
ſometimes their odour confined to à thin membrane next the 
wood, 5 | 188 
Made into cloth, „ 
Baurach, | 1. 356 
Baeilium, chemical hiſtory of, J. 50 
Bee. glue, | 220 


H b 3 Beef, 


\- 


Beef, analyſed, | 
Bees, ſubſtances agreeable to, 
Subſtances offenſive to, 
Said to fly from the herb ſeverfew, 
Contain an acid juice, 
Beet roots, ſugar extracted from, 
Bes nutz, their oil, 
Its excellence tor perfumes, 
Bell-metal, | 
Benzoi ne, reſin, 
chemical hiſtory, 
Its flowers or eſſential ſalt, how prepared, 
A ſimilar ſalt from other ſubſtances, 
Its uſe in perfumes, and as a coſmetic, 
Berg- grun, 
Betony, chemical hiſtory of, 
Bexoar, occidental, 
Oriental, 
Its ſuppoſed production, 
Not a natural concrete, 
Different fictitious ſorts, 
Analyſed by menſtrua and fire, 
Bezoardics, 
Bezoardic ſpirit of nitre, 
Bezoardicum jowiale, 
Minerale, Sc. 
Bile, its ule in the body, 
Its qualities, 
See Gall. 
Birth wort, different ſorts, 
Chemical hiſtory, 
Biſmuth, its general properties, 
Its great fuſibility and vitreſcibility, 
Its calces eaſily revived, 
Solution in aqua fortis, 


o Tt HY 


turns the red dye of madder to crimſon and purple, i. 150 


Magiſtery, its preparation, 


various obſervations and experiments on, 


 Inconveniences as a coſmetic, 
ſtains hair of a dark colour, 

Combination with the marine acid, 
pearl-coloured powder, 

Its habitude to other acids, 

Diſſolved in alcalies, 

Effe&ts of ſulphur on it, 


1. 159 
159. Hy 


ib. 


remarkable habitude of ſulphurated biſmuth to other metals, 


Effects of pure biſmuth on different metals, 


Its uſe, 
Medical hiltory, 
Counterlened, 


8 
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el, it oe, vol. l 5. 569 
70 i method of eſſaying and ſmelting, | f oo 
ib, experiments on, | . 170 
118 yield a blue glaſs, | 32 FY 
26 a variable coloured tincture, = 171 
n. Bifire, | * ii. 282 
65 Bittern of ſea- water, a f 331 n. 
134 Salt extracted from it, as BY | i. 171, n. 
97 See Salt, bitter purging. | | k 
17 Bitter vegetables, chemical hiſtory of, Ii. 127 19 

18 Bitterneſs extracted both by water and ſpirit, 7 
ib, does not ariſe in diſtillation, i. 427 
18 freed from ſmell by coction with water, 435 3 1. 129 
20 covered by acids, 257 
356 Bitumens, 1. 360 
182 Whether of vegetable origin, ii. 3, n. 
585 General hiſtory of, i. 360, /eq. 
379 Liquid, ; 361 
ib, Solid, ib. 
80 A white marine Bitumen, 379, n. 
382 its chemical hiltory, | ib, 
ſeg, Specific gravities of ſevera], 380 
379 Their uſes as Pitch, Mortar, Oc. 361, 383 
204 Bitumen Babylonicum, 380 
30 Judaicum, ib. 
204 Black, from vegetable aſtringents and Chalybeate Vitriol, 105 
30 Dye, : 179 
ib, improved, | ii. 16 

Stain for wood, Ec. 25718 ol 

194 for hair, ſtones, Cc. i. 67 
195 Ivory- black, Ai. 366 
157 Lamp black, 13 
158 Bleaching, uſe of Arum root in, 226 
th, Effects of Ley and Lime-water, 390 
59 Effects of acids. 
166 Wo Vitriolic acid ſubſtituted to the acid of Milk, 440, u. 
59 Blood, experiments on, 407, n. 
ih. Separation into diſſimilar parts, 5 bb. 
0 Analyſis by fire, 1b 
ib. Contains marine Salt, ib. 317 
162 Blue colour of flowers periſhable, 232 
ib, of ſome, extracted by water, ib. 
63 of none, by ſpirit, ib, 
Ns of ſome, by no menſtruum, 15. 
163 Changed red by acids, ib. 
als, by ſome compound Salts, i. 290, n. 
64 White by volatile vitriolic acid, 152, n. 
ib. Green by alcalies, 1. 232 f 
v5 | py - ng compound Salts, 1.41, 5 
( ime water * 10, PE 
ib. a 5 H h 4 * Blue | 


tt Nt Dr Br X; 
Blye from ſubjects of other colours. 


Feculz from green leaves by putrefaction, Vol. ii. 237, 241 
their colour permanent, ib, 


See Indigo and Woad, 

Infuſion of hrown Nephritic-wood, | 162 
blueneſs deſtroyed by acids, | ib. 
recovered by alcalies, ib, 

Oils effential from Milfoil, 198 
from Camomile, P Ts ib, 
from Pimpinella nigra, | 9 199 
of Thyme digeſied with volatile ſpirits, 243 

Oils empyreumatic, from Galbanum, 52 
from bal ſam of Copaiba, | 6, n. 

their colour periſhable in the air, 197 

Precipitate of Iron by animal phlogiſton, i. 104 
See Pruſſian- blue. | 

Vinous ſpirit, diſtilled, from Pimpinella nigra, ii. 199 

Blue Dye, with Indigo, 237 

with Woad, 240 

with Pruflian- blue, | 1. 106, n, 

Saxon, li, 239 

Stain for Linen, ; ib, 
2 Leather, | | ib. 

or Glaſs; from Co 1, 10 
from Cobalt, 9955 — 

from Iron, . 102, n. 

Boar's-tuſk analyſed, | ii. 360 


Boiling heat, the greateſt that liquids are ſuſceptible of, i. 399 
differs according to the weight of the atmoſphere, &c, ib. n. 


Bole Armenic, 30 
White, 4 
experiments on, ib, 
Bolognian ſtone, 28 
 Phoſpharus, 29 
Artificial, | ib. n. 
Bones, carious, whence, | ii. 353 
made red by aliment, | 165 
Bone, hardened, 353 
Softened, | ib. 
Made ſonorous like ſtone, 356 n. 
Whitened, | © 365 
Stained black, 4 356, n. 
Purple, 1, 49 n. 
- Green, | 97 
Petrified, Ii. 35 
Uſes, | | ib. 
Calcination, | 354 
General analyſis, | ib, 
Examination of different bony ſubſtances, 356 
Wherein different from horn, | 344» 352 


4 
1 
4 
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Berra, biſtory of. . | Vol. i. p. 354 
Enquiry into its origin and compoſition, ib. n. 355, u. 
Conſiſts of mineral Alcali and ſedative Salt, ib. u. 
See Ne Salt. 
Refining of, 
Anifically producible, = 
Its chemical charaQers, ib, 
Precipitates ſundry acid ſolutions, ib, 
and ſome alcaline ones, | 57 
Tinges flame green, 5. n, 
Appears glutinous in diſſolution, „„ - 
Habitude to fire, 35 
Uſe as a flux, &c. 1 
Makes coloured metals pale, ib, 
Brains, analyſed, i. 420 
Chemical differences from fats, ib, 
Brandy, French, ſtrikes a blue colour with Chalybeate ſolutions, 
i. 10 
Other ſpirits made to give the ſame appearance, | ib. 
Its flavour imitated, ii. 266 
Braſs, how made, i. 95, 185 
Obſervations on the proceſs, 95, n. 
Its general properties, and differences from Copper, 95 
Brazil wood, ii. * 
Its chemical differences from Red-ſaunders, ib, 
Hiſtory as a colouring drug, ib, 
Made to afford durable colours, ib. 
Brick earths, i. 32, n. 
Brimſtone, ſee Sulphur, | 
Bronze, | 182 
Its ductility improved, ib. 
Brown dye from Sdot, i. 282 
Bryony root, 109 
Chemical hiſtory of, 110 
Buckthorn berries, 1. 234 
Pigments obtained from, | ib, 
Their uſe in dying, ib, 
Burdick root, chemical hiſlory of, 333 
Burnet Saxifrage root, chemical hiſtory of, 93 
Butter, examined by menſirua, 433 
Analyſed by fire, „ 
Butter of Antimony, 1. 202 
Of Arſenic, i 217 
Of Biſmuth, 162 
C 
(45bage, red, a ſaccharine ſubſtance from, ü. 73,0. 
Cadmia fornacum, | I. 185 
buryites, zonites, &c. - 198 


PF NN: D E. 
Calamine, its hiſtory, 
Preparation for making Braſs, 
An ore of Zinc, 
Quantity of Zinc contained in it, 
Various experiments on, by menſtrua, 
by diſtillation, 
Medical hiſtory, 
Calamus aromaticus root, 
Chemical hiſtory of, 
Calcareous earths, animal, 
Differences from the mineral, 
Afford a ſtronger Lime, 
Not vitreſcible, 
Calcareous earths, mineral, 
Their charaQters, 
Loſs of weight in calcination, 
Vitrification, 


with ſome Salts vitrefy more eaſily than the cryſtalline, 10. , 


with others more difficultly, 

Vitrefy with Clay, . 
wich ſtony matters of ores, 

Yield a Phoſphorus with marine acid, 
with the nitrous, 

Volatilized by the nitrous acid, 
by volatile Salts, 

Not ſoluble in the vitriolic acid, 
precipitated by it from others, 
form with it Gypſum or Selenites, 

Calcination of metals, 
| Increaſe of weight in calcination, 
Calculi animal, their production, 
Different kinds, 
Calculus huma nus, 
Enquiry into ſolvents for it, 

Callico, ſee Linen, 

Calomel, 

 Camonile flowers, | 
Their chemical hiſtory and analyſis, 
Contain a ſaline matter, 

Yield a blue Oil, 

Their great antiſeptic power, 

Camprachy wood, ſee Logauood. 

Camp bor, 1 
Obtained from different plants, 
Method of preparing, 

How refined by ſub!i1mation, 
by ſolution in ſpirit, 
Its general properties, 


Vol. i. 18 
if 
186 
ib. n. 
187 
188 

„ 93 
ii. 200 
ib. 

8 
ib. 40 L 
399 
319, n, 

i. 11 
ib. 
14 

I 


ib, 
141, 
th, 


20, n. 354 


How diſtinguiſhed from coagulated Oils, Reſins, Sc. i. 415 


Its ſolution in different menſtrua, 
Oils by diſtillation, 
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Camp bor, its uſe in varniſhes, c. Vol. ii. 61 
Fitted for medicinal exhibition, | 64 
Cancamum, Refin, i. 24 
Cantharides, chemical hiſtory oi, | | it. 321 
Aralyſis, ＋ 32 
Their active principle, | . 6. 
Carat weights, | i. 59 
Cardamom jeeds, lefſer, ii. 18 
Analyſis of the ſeeds and huſks, 16. 
Larger, how they differ from the ſmall, ib. 
Carduus lenedictus, its analyſis, 131 
its eſſential Salt, 2 132 
Carline thiſtle, chemical hiſtory of, 193 
Carob, its chemical hiftory, 223 
Carp-/lone, analyſed, | 366 
Carpobal/am, 5 
Carthamus, 233 
V. Saffiower. 
Caſe- hardening of Iron, | ji. 115, n. 
Caſia fiſtularis, its chemical hiſtory, ii. 222 
Lignea, its agreement and diſagreement with Cinnamon, 189 
Caſſidony flowers, their chemical hiflory, | 141 
Caftor, hiſtory of, | | 428 
Its ſophiſtications, // ihe 
Analyſed, 429 
Cauſtic Alcali with Quick-lime, 292 
Alcali from Nitre and Antimony, ; 1, 212 
Antimonial Butter, 202 
Lunar, | | 69 
Cawke, : : 199, n. 
Extemporaneous vitrification of Antimony with it, - ib. 
Celeri, Sugar from, | U. 73, n. 
Cements, 1, 21, u. 
for water- works, 84, n. 
Bituminous, 3 
A ſtrong one for earthen-ware, Cc. ii. 441, n. 
Centaury, herb, ä 130 
Its chemical hiſtory, RE. 
Ceruſſe, how made, 1. 85, n. 
Ceruſſe, of Antimony, 209 
Chalcanthum, 279 
Chalcedony, ſtained black, 67, n. 
Chalk, its hiſtory and uſes, 11, 16 
Various experiments on, 12. 
Experiments on ſtones found in Chalk- pits, 16 
Chalk, French, 4 32 
Charcoal, its preparation, 11. 277, Ns 
Differences as fuel and for other uſes, ib, 
Pernicious effects when burnt in cloſe rooms, whence, ib, 
Cheeſe, examined by menſtrua, 439 
Analyſed by fire, 7 


Chee, 


_— 


An Þ '® ©. 


Chee/e, has more of an animal nature than Butter, Vol. ii. 439 


Forms a ſtrong cement, 441, n, 
Cherry-tree Gum, 3 
Cbervil, its chemical hiſtory, 181 
China · auare, its ingredients, i. 27, n, 
China-root, its hiſtory, ii. 156 

Dutch method of ſophiſticating it, | 157 
Chryſccolla, | I. 356 
Cicuta agualica, its reſemblance to Smallage, ii. 177 

How diſtinguiſhed, 178 

Its poiſonous nature, ib, 

Remedies, 17 

Analyſis, N 15 
Cne ſemen, 38 
Cinnabar, of Antimony, i. 20; 

how it differs from faQtitious, 248, 206 

Fa#itious, manner of making, 142 

made without ſublimation, 149, m. 
ground by the Dutch with additions, ib. 

Nation, its different kinds, ä 186 


purified by ſublimation, , 
method of improving the colour of blackiſh ſorts, 157 
proportion of Mercury and Sulphur, | 


| Whitened by Oil of Vitriol, th, 
Revival of Mercury from, 156 
ſucceeds better with metals than with Alcali, - 141 
Cinnamon, its chemical hiſtory, ii. 402 
Ciſtus ladanifera, 21 
Ciwvet, its hiſtory and properties, | 423 
How uſed to advantage in perfumes, 424 
Clarification of liquors with eggs, . 
with Ifinglaſs, ib 
with blood, 1, 3293 Ii. 74 
Clay, its different kinds, i. 30. n. 
Its vitrification with Salts, 29, n. 
with other earths, | ih, 
Its habitude to different earths with regard to making veſlels, 
28, n. 

Cloth, from different vegetables, ii. 229 
Differences of vegetable and animal in receiving colours, 230 

in being . by certain liquors, , 390 
Iacombuſtible from Aſbeſtos, i. 44 
Clauds, artificial, , 302 
Clowes, natural and chemical hiſtory of, ii. 204 
Their eſſential Oil, mild, 205 
Pungency reſides in the Reſin, jb, 
Chi of Antimony, i. 204 
Coagulation of liquids by mixture, ; G, 13» 354 
Coal of animal ſubſtances, its difference from that of vegetables, 
| | ii. 319 

Differences of thoſe of different vegetables, 277, U. 


Cobalt, 
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Cobalt, its general hiſtory, Vet. . 899 
SaxOns N 228, n. 
Engliſh, FO 
Chineſe, os 4 
Method of manufacturing in Saxony, 230, 231 
Its richneſs how eſtimated, 232 
Its chemical hiſtory, 1 


How diſtinguiſhed from other minerals, 15 
Is an ore of a peculiar ſemimetal, ſee Regulus of Cobalt. 


Smalt from Eagliſh Cobalt, ib, 
Coccognidium, its chemical hiſtory, ii. 97 
Cocculus Indus, its chemical hiſtory, 99 
Coccus Polonicus, 342 

Its hiſtory as a colouring drug, 5. 
Cochineal, general hiſtory of, 333 

Different ſorts, | 336 

Its hiſtory as a colouring drug, 338 

See Crim/on, Scarlet. 

Reſiduum after dying with it, applied to uſe, 340 
Coffee, its chemical hiſtory, | 151 

receives its flavour from roaſting, 152 

Subſlitutes, | 15¹ 
Cobobation of diſtilled waters, enquiry whether uſeful, i. 431, n. 
Cold artificial production of, 303, 340, 400 

in certain circumſtances expands metals, 101, n. 
Colophony, | „Ji. 10 
Cologuintida, its hiſtory, | 108 
Colours, produced by mixture, 1. 95, n. 280 

changed by mixture, : Il. 232, ſeq. 

deſtroyed by mixture, i. 96, n. 301, n. 

produced by air, ii. 23 2, n. 241, 343. 

changed by air, 232, ſeg. 

deſtroyed by air, ib. 236 

Of one liquor different when cold and warm, i. 171, 234 

Different ones ſucceſſirely in one liquor after ſhaking, 115, . 

Colouring Malter, of vegetables and animals, ii. 231, Oc. 

Soluble in ſpirit and in water, 161 

in ſpirit, not in water, 28, 236 

in water, not in ſpirit, 232 
in no menſtruum, 233 


Recovered from ſolutions in form of an indiffoluble lake, i. 417 
See Blue, Red, &c. 


Comfry, chemical hiſtory of, L ii, 85 
Contraction, of Metals by heat, 1. 101, n. 
Contrayer va, chemical hiſtory, 1. 134 
Contrefait, 10 . i. tt 
Copal, its characters, *. 27 De 
Solution for varniſhes, £ ib. 
Copper, its general characters, i. 89 
phenomena in the fire, ib. 90 
leaſt deſtructible of the imperfeR Metals, 89. n. 

i Copper, 


IN D E xj 


Copper, how granulated, Vol. i. 66 
. 444 in the ſolar heat, 


th, 
not vitreſcible by culinary fire, ib. 
vitrifies with certain earths, 5 | $4, 
Amalgamation, | 95 
Habitude to different Metals, 83, n. 95 
made yellow by zinc, | 18 
wWhitened by arſenic, N 97, 206 
white Japan copper, | 97, n, 
reduced into red, 


Its NN gravity increaſed by mixture of a lighter meta], 
Solubility in different liquors, 


Phenomena with different acids, | 4h, 

diſſolve d by volatile alcali, | | 92, n. 

contained in waters, IT | 99 

how diſtinguiſhed in liquors, 91; fi. 275, n, 
Uſes in painting and yarn. 1.97 
colours it communicates to glaſs, | - 98, n, 
heightens the colour of 15 


6 
the only metal that does not maks gold and luer brittle, 48, 


Its ores, 
difficulty of beging it from the ore, | 77 
Copperar, 279 
Copperas Stones, their chemical hiſtory, a 268 
Coral, an animal production, Ii. 396 
Artificial imitations of, 397 
diſtinguiſhed, | ib. 
Solubility in acids, 398 
Extraction of the red colour, 39 
Coralline, an animal production, a ib. 
Analyſis, ib, 
Cork, its chemical hiſtory, 228 
Colours it communicates to different liquors, ib, 
Coſmetic, preparation of Gall, 433 
White preparations of Tin, i. 12y 
Magiſtery of Biſmuth, | 159 
ill conſequences of its uſe, | 101 
Milky ſolution of opobalſam, ji. 5 
of benzoine, | 20 
Cotton, hiſtory and analyſis, - 229 
different kinds, | 231 
Flax made to reſemble it, 229, U. 
Crabs Claws, analyſed, N 303 
Crabs Eyes, chemical hiſtory of, 486 
Cranium humanum, analyſed, | 360 
Crimſon, dye, with cochineal, | 338, n. 
improved, | ib. 
with Madder, (31557 +. f 16; 
Lake from Brazil wood, 163 
Tranſparent for water colour, | 164 
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Crocus metallorum, 


Principles for making, 
Uſe of lining them with borax, 


I N. D B. Xp 


: 


Crucibles, Heſſian and black Lead, their different « 


- nor of animal ſubſtances, 


Vol. i. 205 
qualities 31, n. 
30, n. 31, n. 


358 
Cryſtal, <> 
Experiments on, 9p 

How tinged of various colours, 3 1 
Cryſtalline Earth, 1ts characters, 2 
Diſſolved in aicaline ley, 6 
Precipitated from fixt alcalies by volatile, 7, U. 
Made ſoluble in acids, ib, 
Its vitrificatioa with Salts, | 4 
with earths, 8, n. 
promoted by ſome metallic calces, as iron, 82, n. 
impeded by others, as lead, 13. 
Cm of Saits, 401 
by cold, ib. 

by beat, ib. 435 3 ii. 74, u. 
promoted by vinous ſpirits; 1. 403 
Cryſtallus mineralis, 314 
Cubebs, their chemical biſlory, 11.211 
Cupels, i. 58, n. 
Cupellation of Gold and Silver with Lead, 59 
Advantages of Biſmuth above Lead, 158, 167 
Cuttle bone, hiſtory and analyfis,' ii. 388 
Cyanus flowers chemical hiſtory of their colour, 232 
Not extracted by any menſtruum, ib. 
Cyperus root, oriental and European, 200 
Analyſed, ib. 

| D 

Ds, in mines, artificial vapour ſimilar to, 1. 103, n. 
| Decoctiont. | W 417 
General obſervations on, . 418 
Alterations made by long boiling, i. 
Depilatories, 237» 242 
Dew, 388 
Diamonds, alterations they undergo in the fire, 8, n. 
Dk. ory i. 354 
Dipbryges, | "1. 192 
Diiſtillation of liquors, expedited, | 393» n. 
Of fimple waters and ſpirits, 4275 432 
Water elevates the odorous parts of vegetables, 400 
and of animals, ii. 304 
the acrimony of ſome vegetables, 168, /eq. 
not of others, 9B, /eq. 

the warmth of ſome aromatics, 17 4, Jef 

not of others, 202, Jeq. 
Spirit elevates the odorous parts of ſome vegetables, 432 
not of others, 25. 


11. 427, 430 


N M in N Y - 
Diſtillation of liquors, greater heat required for the diflillation of 
odours, than for their exhalation in open air, Vol, i. 428, n, 


| EE — nu. 
Principles exhalable in the air, not diſtillable, n % 
Diftillation of ſolid parts of animals per ſe, . - ii. 308 
of vegetables, | 276 
Extrication of elaſtic vapours in the proceſs, 279, 308 
Danger of buriling the veſſels, how prevented, ib, 
Dittany of Crete, its hiſtory, 183 
White, its hiitory, 130 
Its effluvia inflammable, * ib. n. 
Doronicum, its hiſtory, | 139 
Draco fortificatus, 1. 313 
Miiigatus, 146 
Dragon Blood, its ſorts and preparation, BE ii. 2 
Genuine dillinguiſhed, il 
Its characters, 1 2 
Its uſe in ſlaining, | ib, 
Draſtic vegetables, made mild by boiling, 1. 419 
nconveniences thereof, N 420, n. 


Duttility of metals into wire, not proportionable to their extendi- 


bility into leaf, i nay 5 12% Þ. 
Dyer, of aſtringent ſubſtances durable, ii. 236 
Periſhable ones fixed by aſtringenis, 163 
_ Dying, ſee Blue, Red, Sc. 

E PO. 
FART. HY ſubſtances, common diviſions of them ſuperficial, i, 1 
Chemical diſtribution of them, 2 
All unfuſible when pure, ib. 
Mixtures of two or more fuſible, | ib. 


except of animal earths, - H, 319, 0, 


The more fimple earths, 


Argillaceous and aluminous, „. 30, 285 
Calgareous, mineral, ; 11 
animal, ii. 389 
Cryſtalline, * | | i. 3 
Talky, „ 31 
_ Pegetable and Magngſia, 318, 319, n. ii. 299 
Abbes of ſoft parts of animal;, 320, n. 
Abts of bones and horns, | ib, 
Vegetable and animal mould, ib. 295, n. 
Gypſeous earthy concretes 1, 24 
See Argillaccous, Calcareons, &c. 1 
Earth from water, 406 
From reQified ſpirit of wine and mineral acids, ii. 264, 265 
Earth, as a foil for vegetables, i, 409, De 
Its different kinds, ib, 
each adapted to peculiar plants, ib, 
| Earth, 
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Farth, its office to vegetable, Vol. i. 410, ti; 
Earthquakes, artificial, a 107 
Farth-worms, as food for birds, ii. 329. n. 
Chemical hiſtory of, LA 330 
Eferveſcence of alcalies with acids, to what owing 292, Ne 
Alcalies prepared ſoas to make no efferveſcence, ib. 
Efluvia of vegetables, are their active parts diſſolved in air, i. 429 


O, Ns 

Contain principles incapable of ariſing in diſtillation, hs ib, 
Their diſſolution in air promoted by humidity, ib, 
Inflammable from certain vegetables, ii. 130 
Eges, experiments of corroding and diſſolving the ſhell, 394 
erſpirability of the ſhell, 41g 


Loſs of weight in keeping, in different circumſtances, 416, n, 


Ether, V. tber. 
Vor, II, 1 : 


| Preſervation, ib. 
Hatching by artificial heat, | id, 
unheeded cauſes of failure, ib, 
Proportion of the white, yolk, c. 415 
White, its nature, 411 
how affected by different admixtures, ; 412 
changed into a ſubſlance like amber, ib, 
loſs of weight in drying, c. 3 ib. 
boiled hard, liquehties in the air, 413 
analyſed, 410 
Volk how affected hy different admixtures, 414 
loſs in drying, &c. ib, 
boiled hard, yields an oil on expreſſion, 415 
renders reſinous ſubſtances ſoluble in water, 4 
analyſed, | 415 
Shells, analyſis and uſes, 395 
Elzv/acchara, 198 
Elicampane root, its chemical hiſtory, 216 
| Yields a conctete effential oil, ib, 
Elemi, reſin, 23 
Chemical hiſtory, 106. 
Elixirs, i. 417 
Elki- hof, analyſed, 11. 349 
Emerald, loſes its colour in the fire, 1.8, n. 
Tinges the flame bluiſh, ib. 
Stained black, 68, n. 
Emery, I 16 
Different ſorts and uſes, #6. 117 
Various experiments on, 118, 119 
Spniſh, uſed for augmenting Gold, 120 
ſuſpected to be, or to contain, platina, 64 
Emulfions, | Z ii. 167 
Znameli, or glaſſes ſemivitrified, 1. 125, n. 
Their baſis, unfuſible calx of Tin, ib. 129 
Colours for, V. Glaſs. 

Eences from vegetables, 417 


Ewape- 


* 


N 
Evaporation promoted by blowing air through the liquor, Vol. . 


394% n, 
Fuphorbium plants, ii. 31 
. Gummy-re/in, its hiſtory, 28 
F xcrements, animal, | 457 
Expanſion of metals from cold, i. 100, n. 
Extract, watery and ſpirituous, 419 
Watery, how obtained free from reſin, ib, 
ſpirituous, free from gum, ib. 
methed of preſerving evaporable parts; 429, n, 
F 
{BA St. Ignatii, chemical hiſtory of, li. 102 
Farina, yellow, of the flowers of plants, peculiarity of its co- 
louring matter, 233 
Fats, their production, 417 
Different kinds, th, 
Preſervation, ih, 
Purification, 418 
Habitude to menſlrua, ib, 
Analyſis of ſeveral ſorts, | 419 
Feathers ſtained purple, i. 49, 0. 
See Bone. | | 
Analyſed, Ji. 403, 404 
Febrifugum Craami, i. 211 
Fennel, common and ſweet, ii, 189 
Chemical differences of the ſeeds, 181 
Analyſis of the feeds and leaves, 1%0 
Seeds give green tincture to Spirit, ib. 
Fenugreek ſerd, hiſtory and analyſis, £6 
Fermentation, its phanomena, 243 
Its three ſtages, and their products, 244 
Subjects of vinous fermentation, vegetable ſweets, 256 
How impeded and promoted, 244 
inous and acetous excited by animal matters, 306, n. 
promoted by jalap, 113 
Variations produced by different ferments, 256 
and by other additions, 257 
Active powers of ſome vegetables indeſtructible by fermenta- 
tion, | 273 
Increaſed by fermentation, 257 
Fewrirfew leaves, chemical hiſtory, 218 
 #igwort root, its chemical hiſtory, 273 
Filings of metals may abrade and retain ſome what from the file, 
1. 175 
Fining of liquors by blood, 293 Ii, 74 
By Ichth yocolla, mY 411 
By whites of Eggs. ib, 
Fire, produced from the mixture of cold liquors, i. 303 
Supported without air, (3 
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x Fire, does not always expand bodies, 
' Fiſh, a bait for, 
l Pellets for ſtupifving, 
8 Analyſed, 
7 Fiſh-glue, ſee Ichthyocolla. 
. Fixed bodies volatilized. 
9 Earth by water, 
. Vitriolated tartar by water, 
A Fixed alcaline Salt by ſpirit of wine, 
. by volatile alcali, 
Calcareous earth, by volatile alcali, 
by nitrous acid, | 
1 Metals by marine acid, 
in Flame, from a mixture of cold liquors, 
Tinged green, 
5 Tinged blue and green, 
/ Whitened, ; 
5. Making the face like a corps, 
18 Flax made to reſemble cotton, 
4, Subſtitutes for it, 


04 

11 

Analyſed, 

- Fliegenſtein, 
[ Eli 


Biſmuth, 
Cobalt, 
Copper, 
Steel, 


Blue, 
Orange, 
Purple, 
Red, 
White, 
Yellow, 


Flowers of Veg 


: Fl, its nutritious matter, 

J how extracted, 

Preſerved from putrefaction, 
Made red by nitre, 
Sweetened after putrefaction, 


Various experiments on, 
Made ſoluble in water, 
Made ſoluble in acids, 
Contains vitriolic acid, 
Made luminous in the dark, 
Vitrification, 
Affords clearer glaſs than ſand, 
Flint glaſs, uſe of Lead in its compoſition, 
Lead revived from; 
Penetrated by vapours, 
Flores martiales, 
Flowers of Antimony, 


ztables, chemical hiſtory of their colours, 


dee the reſpeRive colours, 


x. 
Vol. i. 101, n. 
ii. 441 
100 


406 


ii. 230, n. 
ib, 231, n. 


102, 343 
205, 344 
165 


228 


344 
„343 
1, 232 

ib. 

234 

233 

1b. 


234 


233 
Flowers 
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Flowers of Vegetables, their ſmell ſometimes confined 


Flux, black, 

Foil; for Specula, 

French berries, 

Fruits, chemical hiſtory of their colour, 
Cryſtalline ſalt from the juices of acid ones, 

Fumes condenſing in the air into a cloud, 
Inflammable in the diſſolution of metals, 

Fumus rubeus alchemiſtarum, 


Furnaces, commodious portable ones from black-lead pots, or 


other earthy compoſitions, 


3 
Fuſibility, of two ſubſtances mixt greater than of either ſeparately, 


leſs than of either ſeparately, 


Subſtances unfufible ſeparately, fuſible in mixture, 


F iet, | 

Its qualities as a dying drug, 
Fullick wood, 
Its uſe in dying, 


G 
G ALANGAL root, larger, 
Smaller, 
Its chemical hiſtory, 
Galbanum, its chemical hiſtory, 
Yields a blue oil, 
all, animal, 
Its nature and properties, 
Its office in the body. 


Soluble in water and ſpirit, 
Renders reſinous ſubſtances ſoluble in water, 
- Analyſed, 
Its uſes, 
Galls, excreſcences of the oak, 
their chemical hiſtory, 
Gamboge, its hiſtory, 
Its uſe as a colouring drug, 
Garlic, its chemical hiltory, 
Peculiarities of its ſmell, 
Its active principle an oil. 
Garnet flone, melted into a hard black maſs, 
Contains Iron, 
Gellies of animal fubſtances, 
Differences from one another, 
Are the matrix of the nutritious matter, 
and of that which forms volatile ſalt, 
Contain the oil of the ſubject, 


to the cups, 
Vol. ii. Be 
i. 317 
129, 139, 166 
li. 235 


166 

83 

14, u. 

ii. 161, n, 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 239 


ih, 
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Gillizs, contain a large quantity of water, 


Vol. ii. 365 * 


Analyſed, 410 

Gems, changes which they undergo from fire, i. 8, n. 
Made fuſible, / 16. 
Conjecture about their formation, ib. 
Imitations of, V. Glaſs. 

Centian root, its chemical hiſtory, ii, 129 
Diſtinguiſhed from a poiſonous root, 16. n. 
A ſuccedaneum to it. ib, 

Ginger, brown and white, 202, 203 
their chemical hiſtory, ib, 

Glacies marie, | | i. 26 

Glaſs, may be made from all mineral earths by faline or metallic 

additions, 3, /eq. 
and from vegetable aſhes, 11. 300 
not from the aſhes of animal ſubſtances, 319 
the leſs ſalt, the harder, i. 6, n. 
imperfection of borax as a flux, 357, u. 
differences in alcalies, ii. 28 5, n. 
made with leſs ſalt than ordinary, i. 13. n. 
made without ſaline or metallic matter, ib. Oc. 
toughened by clay, 30, n. 
Malleable, whence the notion, 72, n. 
"Tranſparency promoted by manganeſe, 117, le 
Coloured by metallic ſubltances. 
blue, by iron, 105, n. 
by copper, 98 
by cobalt, 229 
green, by iron, 105, n. 
by copper, 101, n. 
red, by iron, 105, n. 
by copper, 101, n, 
by mar ganeſe, 117, n. 
ruby- coloured by manganeſe, 55, n. 117, n. 
by calx of Gold, 55 
yellow, by iron, 105, n. 
by Silver, 74 n. 
Made opake by calx of tin, 125˙ Os 


by animal earths, : „ 
Mecallic colours changed by long continuance of fire, i. 101, n. 


105. n. 
heightened or called forth by ſmoky flame, 55, n. 
by nitre, | ib. 
by Sal ammoniac, ib. 

Coloured without metallic matter. 2 
green, l. 301 
nne greeniſh, of great luſtre and hardneſo, i. 42, n, 
greeniſh like beryl, 38, u. 
purple, 5. n. 
yellow, 38, n. 
topaz yellow, 42, u, 


113 Ciaſi, 
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Glaſs, penetrated by fumes, Vol. 1. 


q 2 238 1 42, u. 
Stained by metallic preparations, by ignition without ſuſion, 
Varniſhed red by tincture of aloes, | : Th 


ii. 
Metals revived from, by fuſion with phlogiſlon, i. 80 


Earth recovered by fuſion with alceli, and ſolution in water, 3 


Changes to a ſemivitreous ſtate like porcelane, li. 301 
Glaſi gall, V. Sandiver. | 
Glazing for earthen ware, black, I, 117, n, 
blue, 228, n, 
yellow, 74, Bs 
Glue, haw prepared, ii, 409, n. 
Differences in its quality according to the Subject, ih. 
Changed into a viſcid maſs like birdlime, i. 187, 188 
Analyſed, 
Fiſh-glue, V. Ichthyocolla. 
Glutinous matter not diſſoluble in water or ſpirit, ii. 1 
Gold, ite characters, | i. 47 
Penetrated by water, 398 
Fixity in the fire, 48 
Phznomena in fuſion, 47, 0, 
Habitude to other metals, 48 
Changes of its properties by art, 49 
made brittle, ib, 
made pale, | 63 
made white, $O, n. 
made red, 63,0, 
colour heightened, ib, 
volatilized, | 50 
degraded by an antielixir, ib, n. 
Whether its tinging matier ſeparable, 55 
Diſſolved in aqua regis, 48, 51 
in aqua fortis, 49) m. 
in Spirit of Salt, 324 
by a preparation of vinegar, ' 177, 178 
by æther, 56 
by eſſential oils, 5 
in fuſion, by hepar ſulphuris, ib. 
not by pure Sulphur, ib, 
How made potable by moſles, | ib, 
Precipitation and rediſſolution by alcalies, $3, u. 
Fulminating precipitate, 8 ib, 
Does not fulminate without volatile alcali, Ji. 312, 0, 
Precipitation by inflammable Subſtances, i, 5771. 
by metallic ſubſtances, 54 
Cryſtals, 50, n. 55 
with zther, | . 263 
Red ſtain from its ſolutions, i. 49, 0 
Ruby glaſs from its precipitates, 5 
Methods of diſtinguiſhing in liquors, Go, 63, 1: 
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Call, metals in imitation of it, Vol. i. 168, 169 
how diſtinguiſhed, x 48, 49 
Its medical hiſtory, 3 
Natural hiftory, 57 
Extraction from its matrices, ib. 58, n. 
Contained in Sands, ib, 
Methods of extracting, 1 
Standard gold, 16. 
Purification from Silver, 60, 61 
from platina, 8 64 
from imperfect metals, 60, 62 
from emery, | 167 
from all metallic Subſtances, 48, n. 
Purification by antimony, : 19 
whereon it depends, | ib, 
Retains lead in cupellation, 60, n. 
Its remarkable affinities with lead, copper, and ſilver, 156. 
Recovered from Sweepings, Qc. by amalgamation, 140 
Taken from gilt Silver, 342 
Augmentation of it by the alchemiſts, 64 
Gold, white, V. Platina. 
Grafting of trees, its uſe and effect, 409 
Graine d avignon, | ii. 23 
green dye from it, 1b. 
Grana cnidia, chemical hiſtory of, 97 
Grana paradiſi, their chemical characters, 212 
Granulation of metals, i. 79, 90, 175 
Grapes, their differences from expoſure to the Sun, Sc. ii. 452 
85 2 
Gravity, Specific, inſufficient for determining the proportions of 
two bodies in a given mixt, | 1. 97% n. 
Diminiſhed by mixture, 60, n. 65, n. 
Increaſed by mixture, 97, n. ii. 258, n. 
Of metallic mixts, ſeldom anſwers to the mean gravity of the 
ingredients, a ib. i. 166 
Of an ore, greater than the metal of it contains, 131, n. 
Difference in ſummer and winter, 399 
Green leaves, hiſtory of their colouring matter, li, 236 
Give out their colour to ſpirit of wine. 16. 
to dulcified acid Spirits, 265 
and to oils, | 236 


not to water, ; ib, 
in greateſt perfeQion to ſpirit after the adion of water, 1 33 
Give a yellow dye to woollen, 23 
differences in the colour according to the ſalts in the 1 
i 


ratory liquor, 4 
Some ſaid to give a green dye, 236 
Some ſaid to give a blue fecula, 237, 238 
Their green ſuppoſed to be compounded of blue and yellow, 240 
Variations of the colour by different admixtures, 236 
Green lake by lime water, ib, 


114 Green 
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Green colour of dried berries, ſoluble in water, Vol. ii. 230 5 
ſoluble in ſpirit, not in water, | -” 816 
Of ſeeds, extracted by ſpirit, not by water, 180 
Green Dye, 236, 239 2 
Lakes 232, bo 
Stain for bones, Cc. i. 97, n. 
Glaſs, See Gla/s. 
Cuaiacum gum, its chemical hiſtory, 91 1 
wood, ih, 
bark, 93 
Gums, their characters, I. 413 F 
exueding from vegetables ſpontaneouſly, 415 
extracted by art, 410 
how / obtained pure from refin, ib. 
Agreement and diſagreement of different gums, li. 3, n, 
Their uſes, | ib, 1 
Render oils and reſins miſcible with water, 4 
Are the medium by which oily and reſinous juices of vegetables } 
are extracted by water, | ib. i. 417 ] 
Chemical hiſtory of gummy vegetables, li, 84 1 
Gummy-reſins, their charaRters, i. 4143 il. 28 
Hiſtory of concrete gummy-zelins, 29 
of gummy· reſinous vegetables, 115 
Gunpowder, its diſcovery, | i. 261 
its compoſition, ih, 
Gyp/eous earths, their characters, : 26 
melt with clay, 31,n, 
bake ſemitranſparent with fritt, 5 
romote the fuſion of forged iron, | 114, n. 
in contact with burning fuel, emit ſulphureous vapours, be: | 
come luminous in the dark, burn into lime, 28,n, | 
com poſęd of calcareous earth and vitriolic acid, ib, | 
artificial production of, ib. 12 
Oſum, its qualities and uſes, 28, n. 
difference in quality according to degree of calcination, ib, 
made more durable in the air, ib. 97,0. 
tinged of different colours, 28, m. 
K 
n an iron ore, 116, U. 
Its characters, ; ib, 

Hair, ſtained black G7, n. 84, n. 161 
Depilatories, 237, 242 
Prevented from growing, ib. 

Analy ſed, ii. 402 

Hari ſporn, analyſis, 58 

e e = F F : 359 
latching of eggs by artificial heat, 15, 416, n. g 
F 9 cauſe of failure, , F ib, 
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Heat, produced from cold liquors, i. 247 
See Fire, 
does not always expand bodies, | 101, n. 
Heder@-gum, uncertainty of its origin, ii. 48 
chemical hiſtory, is. 
Heliotropium tricoccum, 23 
turnſol how prepared from, 2 
Hellebore, black, 104 
White, id, 
Their chemical hiſtory, ib. 
Hepar ſulphuris, "= 25 
Gives a golden tincture to ſpirit of wine, of 
The ſulphur imbibed from it by certain oils, 260 
Unites with moſt metals in fuſion, and renders them ſoluble in 
water, ib. 
Hermoda#yl root, its chemical hiſtory, ii. 11 
Remarkable differences from applying water or ſpirit firſt, 26. 
Hickery tree, preparation of Sugar from, 72 
Hip papotamus tooth, chemical hiſtory of, 362 
Honey, collected from vegetables, 2 
Whether different in different flowers, . ib. 
Chemical hiſtory and uſes, 77 
Agreement wi:h other vegetable ſweets, ib. 
Made to aſſume a ſolid cryſtalline form, ib. n. 
Soluble in water and ſpirit, 78 
Produce of _ by fermentation, | ib, 
Hoofs of animals, their characters, 344 
Elks analy ſed, 350 
Cows analyſed, 351 
Hops, their uſe in malt-liquors, = 
Hopftalks, cloth made from, f 
Horehound leaves, their hiſtory, 132 
Hornet inſe&, contains acid, 326 
Horns, their characters, 344 
Differences from bones, ib, 352, 353 
How figured and joined, 343, n. 
Cows, analyſed, 346 
Harts, analy ſed, 358 
Rhinoceros 's, analyſed, 345 
Horſe-radiſh, its analyſis, * 
its activity in an eſſential oil, ib, 
— | renewals of air how procured in them, 1, 410, 414 
Haile de pumicin, ii. 6 1 
de Senegal, 3 
Hyacinth flone, contains iron, i. 8, v. 
melted per ſe into a hard black maſs, 156, 
Hypcricum, its hiſtory, IL. 141 
\ Hyſop, its hiflory, | 218 
FALAP, 
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AL AP, its hiſtory, Vol. ii. 171 
worm-eaten, what uſes fit for, ib, 
Promotes fermentation, | 112 
Japan- earth, inſpiſſated juice, 1 
b its chemical hiſtory, 1 
2. » ſtained black, i. 67,n, 
e, 
Excites heat with the vitriolic acid, | = 
cold with the marine, 303, n. 
reater cold with the nitrous, ; 1 
fel cold with nitre in ſubſtance than with ſea · ſalt. 
Jehthyocolla, account of its preparation, ii. 410 
Chemical hiſtory, ib. 
Analyſis and uſes, 411 
Whether wines fined by it wholeſome, ib, 
3 ö i. 384 
Jews piteb, | 380 
natius's bean, ii. 102 
FA nis frigidus, | | - i. 29 
ſerateria root, Chemical hiſtory, ii. 173 
Indian wheat, ſugar from the ſtalks, 73. n. 
Jndigo, account of its preparation, 237 
Different forts, 238 
Diſſolved by fixed alcali into a green liquor, 239 
by viuiolic acid into a blue liquor, which in a boiling heat 
becomes green, ib, 
Its habitude to other menſtrua, ib, 
How employed for dying blue, ib, 
for dying ſaxon bue and green, ih, 
for printing linen, ib, 
for ſtaining leather, ih, 
Inflammable principle. 
Different from ſulphur. i. 253 
Enters the compoſition of metals, 78 
The ſame in one body as in another, ib, 
Transferred from one body iato another, ib, 
Abſorbed from one metal by another, 80, n. 
How diſtinguiſhed in bodies, | 311 
J»fufions, general obſervations on, | 415 
ifference in the action of cold and hot water, ib, 
Ink, Black writing, 280, 281 
improved, DAE ii. 163 
Rain diſcharged from linen, 221 
Indian, whence prepared, 388 
Printers, | 1. 13, m. 
Hmpathetic, made legible by paſfing a liquid over the invifible 
writing, 237 


Ink, 


= © > L 
Ink, Sympathetic, made legible by the volatile vapour of a liquors 


Vol. i. 2 
by warmth, diſappearing again in the cold, 171, = 
Infſe4s, the various places of their production, ü. 320 
Their transformations, _ 334 
Chemical hiſtoty of ſeveral, , | 320, = 
How cured and preſerved from decay, 321, n. 
Ipecacoanba, its hiſtory, | 118 
i, common, 140 
Florence, | ib, 
its chemical hiſtory, ib. 
Jron, its general characters, | i. 100 
Ignited by mechanic impulſe, ib. 
Phznomena in the fire, . ib, 
Obſervations on its property of welding, 101, n. 
Fuſion remarkably promoted by impulſe of air, 112, n. 
Shrinks in fuſion, and expands again in fixing, 101, n. 
Preſerved from ruſt, 102 
Its habitude to other metals, 101, n. 
Malleable with regulus of cobalt, 233, n. 
Attracted by magnet when mixed with conſiderable proportions 
of other metals, | 121 
except regulus of antimony, | ibs 
Not miſcible with lead, or mercury, 101, n. 
Some metals abſorbed by it from melted lead, 83, n. 
others abſorbed from it by melted lead, ib. 
Vitrefied by a burning glaſs, 102 
Calces promote the vitrification of ſome earths, 32, n. 
prevent the vitrification of others, 82, n. 
eaſy of reduction, 117, n. 
colours they impart to glaſs, 1086 
Its ſolubility in different liquors, 193, Ce. 
Phznomena with different acids, 104, 105 
Diſſolved in alcalies, ib. 105 106, Bs 
Precipitated from fixed alcali by volatile, ib. n. 
Volatilized, 104 


Covered with a cupreous coat by ſolution of copper, 272 
with a golden one by ſolution of gold, 104 
Diſſolved in acids, ſtrikes a black with vegetable aſtringents, 


105 

a deep blue with animal phlogiſton, 3b. u. 
Uſes in ſtaining, dying, Cc. ib. 279 
Made fuſible by ſulphur, EP? 107 
Heat and flame produced from a mixture of it with — 
retafns the acid of the ſulphur, 266 
Its medical hiſtory, | 108 
Contained in watert, 270 

how diſcovered, 106, n. 
In coloured earths and tones, 111 
In animal and vegetable ſubſtancet, 3 
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Iron, its ores, Vol. i. 109 
' Method of ſmelting from the ore, 110 
Smelted with faſſil fuel, ib. n. 
fuſion promoted by calcareous earths, 27, n. 
Differences in its quality from different ores, 111 
Its goodneſs how judged of, 113 
Cop, its different kinds and qualities, 112 
purified by fuſion, | 
Softened, ſo as to be filed, c. by cementation, ib. n. 
more perfectly by forging, ib. 
M.,anner of forging, 113, n. 


Loſes its fuſibility by being made malleable, 100, 112, n. 
Malleable melted Iron, 


114, n. 

Forged, its quality diſtinguiſhed by texture, 1 11 n. 

old ſhare and red ſhare what and whence, go 

Heavier than the caſt, | ib, 

Made fuſible by gypſum, ib. 
Changed into Steel, V. Steel. 

Caſe-hardened, 115, n, 
Tron- mould, diſcharged from linen, 11. 221 
Juices of ſaline plants contain their virtue, i. 236 

of odoriferous hei bs and flowers not, ib, 
Tuvory. its hiſtory and analyſis, ii. 364 

flained, See Bones. | 
Ivory black, | 366 
qubite, ib, 

K 
KAL I. its fixt ſalt different from that of other vegetables, 
285, n. 
ſimilar to the mineral alcali, Tak 
yields a blue fecula, ib, 
Kaolin, an ingredient in china ware, what, i. 27, n. 
Kermes, its hiſtory as a colouring drug, ii. 340 
Its advantages in dying, 341 
Dying of different colours with it, ib. 342 
Kermes mineral, | i, 202 
Kernel; of fruits, which have bitterneſs or flavour, contain a poi- 
ſonous principle, 11. 168 
L 

AC Sulphurit, | 1. 258 
changed into yellow ſulphur, ib. n. 
Lacca, what and how obtained, ii. 80 
Its chemical analogy with wax, ib, 
Its colour owing to inſects, 81 
Jts habitude to various menſtrua, 82 
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Lacca, whether uſeful in varniſhes, | Vol. ii. 63 


Its colouring matter ſeparated in form of lake, % 
Method of dying ſcarlet with it, 1 
1 241 
Ladanum, reſin, different methods of collecting, 21 
Its qualities and — | 22 
Lakes, how prepared, Fs 7 
Blue, A. Sil leaves, en 2 
from woad leaves, | = 
probably procurable from leaves of other plants, 241 
Crimſon from Brazil wood, 163 
from cochineal, 338 
Green, from blue flowers, | = 
from green leaves, 236 
from Buckthorn berries, 234 
Purple from Buckthorn berries, | 5b. 
Red from Safflower, | * 
from gum lac, 81, n. 
from red woods, &c. 164 
Yellow from Buckthorn berries, 234 
from fuſtick and other yellow drugs, 
Lamp-black, how prepared, 13 
Lapis atramentarius, 1, 280 
Bononienſis, : g „ 28 
Carpionum, Percarum, ii. 366 
Hematites, 1. 1 I6, n. 
Laxuli, 99 
Lucidus, | 29 
Manati, ii. 369 
Nepbriticus, i. 38 
Ollaris, . 38, n. 
Specularis, 26 
Lard, analyſed, ii. 419 
Lavender, French, its chemical hiſtory, — | 217 
Lead, its general characters, i. 78 
Method of caſting into large ſheets, 79, n. 
Mechanic differences of caſt and milled, 5 ib. 
How granulated, 79 
Made ſonorous, ib. n. 
Converted into different forms by fire, 80 
Emits fumes in the fire, 79 
Increaſes in weight, 80 
Calces, their eaſy revival, ; . 
abſorb phlogiſton from iron, ib. n. 
vitrification of, 9 
uſe as an ingredient in glaſs, | 5. 82, n. 
inconvenience as a baſis for artificial gems, ib, 
Habitude to other metallic bodies, | 83, n. 
not miſcible with iron, ib. 
abſorbs copper and filver in fuſion from iron. ib, 
eliquated from copper, ib. 
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Lead, imbibes ſilver from copper, Vol. i. 8, u. 
? not gold, | ib. 
retained by gold in cupellation, Go, n. 
not by filver, $3,n, 
Uſe in purifying gold and filver, 7 
Suppoſed convertible into ſilver, ib, 
Calcination with tin, 83 
 Hyacinth-glaſs with arſenic, ib, 84 
Made refractory b ſulphur, | | ib. 
Diſſolved in aqua fortis, ib, 
in aqua regis, ib. n. 
in ſpirit of ſalt, ib. 
Ain vegetable acids, 85 
in oils, 8 84, u. 
in alcaline liquors, ib. 
Corroded by the vitriolic acid, ib, 
Extricates a.cauſtic volatile ſpirit from ſal ammoniee, 350 
Diffolved freely by human . in a menſtruum inoffenſive to 
the body, 134, n. 
Its medical hiſtory, 86 
Method of diſtinguiſhing oils and wines ſophiſticated with it, 
| 13 
Its ores, 55 | 
Extraction from the ore, 88, n. 
Contains copper, ib. 
Contains ſilver, 89, n. 
Purification from copper, | 83, n. 
from all metallic bodies, 89, n. 
| Leather, how prepared, ii. 404 
Preparation of glue from it, 48009, n. 
Its glue ſtronger than — of ſolid animal matters, ib, 
Analyſed, 405 
$rained black, i. 67, 102 
blue, ; , ii. 239 
purple, 1. 40 
red, ii. 81 
Tov, of different plants have their active principles perfeQed at 
different periods of their growth, 1. 413, 414 
Give out their green colour to ſpirit and oils, 11. 236 
not to water, ib. 
Variations of their colour by different mixtures, 2 37 


Their uſes as colouring drugs, 
Their herbaceous matter deſtroyed, and the filaments left in the 


original form of the leaf, 229 
Lemons, eſſential oil of the peel, 198 
Cryſtalline acid ſalt from their juice, 221 
Lentife tree, 0 24 
Leopardi-bane, its hiſtory, 3 
. method of determining the ſtrength of, PIETY 283 
» ſolar, its influence in vegetation, i. 409, n. 
** different effect on colours from that of culinary fire, 70, n. 
11. 343 


Lignum 
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Ligmn alte, Vol. ii. 218 
Nephr iticum, : 1 62 : 
Rhodium, 2 

Line flones, their different kinds, ad 
Contain ſulphur and marine acid, ib. 
Diſtinguiſhed by diſſolving in aqua fortis, 12 


See Calcareous. 


Linen, its differences from woollen and ſilk in ſuſceptibility of co- 


lours, ii. 230 
in corroſibility by certain liquors, 390 
Bleached, See Bleaching, 
Cleared from iron moulds and ſpots of igk, 221 
Printed blue, 5 | 239 
red with madder. | 
yellow, i. 103 
Stained purple, li. 343 
Liquefa#ion, of ſolid bodies by mixture, i. 344 
Liquid amber, ii. 16, 17, Qs 
Liquorice, its chemical hiſtory, " 
Adulterations of its extract, 2 
Analyſis of different extracts, = 
Sweet matter of the extract ſeparated by ſpirit, ib, 
Lithantrax, © | i. 383 
Litharge, how made, 81 
differences in colour whence, ib. n. 
purified, | 22 
Litmaſe, di. 241 
Loanflone, its natural hiſtory, i. 120 
Its attractive power, 12 
repulſive power, 122 
diredtive power, 123 
communicative power, 122 
attracts iron mixed with other metals, 121 
acts not on calces of iron, ib, 
acts not on ſeveral iron ores till roaſted, ib. n. 
Its power weakened and deſtroyed, 123 
Examined by fire and menſtrua, 124 
Loamt, ä 32, n. 
Windſor, its qualities, | | ib. 
melted, : „ 5. 
Logwwood, chemical hiſtory of its colouring matter, li, 162 
Its uſes in dying and taining, 1. 
Luna, V. Silver. JIE 
Luna cornea, its preparation, 1 71. n. 
Its fuſibility and volatility, ib, 
Soluble in volatile calies, 7z 
Made of a glaſſy appearance and malleable, 2 Us 
; Silver recovered from it without loſs, 71, 65 | 
«nar cauſtic 
ys Lung wort, 
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Lung wort, chemical hiſtory of, Vol. ii. 154 
Lycopodium, its chemical hiſtory, | 227 M 
M M 
M4 CE, its chemical hiſtory, f 192 * 
| Madder, biſtory of, 164 M 
Bones of animals tinged by taking it in food, ib, M 
Chemical hiſtory of its colouring matter, 16; 
Red dye from it, ib. Me 
Does not form a purple with blue, 166 M 
Purple and crimſon dyes from it, Is ib. 
Magiſtery of Antimony, i. 209 M 
Gl Biſmuth, 15 M 
ſtains hair black, | 10. M 
its inconvenience as a fucus, ib, 
Magnet arſenicalis, 226 M 
Magnęſia alba, from mother. ley of nitre, 318 1 
trom bitter purging ſalt, 294 1 
ſrom vegetables by incineration, 8 ii. 500 
Diſtinguiſhed from other earths, i. 294, n. 319 1 
Magnet, lee Loadſtone, | | 
Malt, its preparation, =; It. 255 
Malt Liquors, | 256 
Differences of ferments, ib, 
of waters, . ib, 
of their fermentability, | ib, 
of the uſe of additions, PER 
Analyſis of different forts, il 
Manati lapis, analyſed, 369 
Mangam/e, not an jron ore, i. 117, ö. 
Various experiments on, ib, 
Tinges glaſs of a ruby colour, 55, n. 
Its uſe in making glaſs tranſparent, ; 117 n. 
in black glazing, ib. 7 
Manna, exuding from different trees, 31, 68 
Extracted from birch, | 72,73 
Common, whence, 68 C 
Different kinds and ſophiſlications, | 69 
Purification, 70 ( 
Analytical experiments on, OY 71 N 
Fermented into a vinous liquor, th } 
Manna metallorum, 3 146 8 
Maple tree, preparation of ſugar from it, 11, 72, n. K 
Marble, ſlaĩned black, / 2 i. 68, n. 1 
green, 98, n. 
red, | ii, 93, 163, n. 342 
* i. 49, n. ii. 163, oa 
ellow 1 
. 4 Nh, 
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Colours how prevented from ſpreading, Vol. f. 242 
Reſinous colours, how applied 27, 28 n. 
Marcafita ur gentea i. 164 
Aurea, 16. 
Marrow, analyſed, ii. 420 
Differences from fats, | 15. 
Marſemalloao, chemical hiſlory of, 84 
Martial flowers, of Sal ammoniac, i. 343 
Marygold flowers, wild, yield a yellow dye, ii. 233 
Garden, of different qualitv, 234 
Mafterwort root, its chemical hiſtory, 173 
Maftich reſin, 24 
Its chemical hiſtory and uſes, 25, 26 
Maſlicot, 1. 80 
Materia perlata, | | 209 
Matricaria leaves, chemical hiſtory of, ii. 218 
Mattalifla root, its chemical hiſtory, 11 
Matter, its converſion into new forms, i. 408; ii. 302, Cc. 
Mielbatæ, 8 i. 38, n. 
Mela ſſes, Il. 74 
Mercurius dulcis, i, 146 
vitæ, 1 
Mercury, its general properties, | 133 
Its habitade to metals, 135 
diſſolves, by triture and heat, all but iron, nickel, and ar- 
ſenic, | | - 136 
made to adhere to iron, 0 101, a. 
made to diſſolve lead in gentle warmth, 136, n. 
diflol ves calces ofſome metals precipitated by other metals, 152 
not thoſe precipitated by alcalies, ib, 
nor calces made by fire, 136, n, 
nor ſulphurated metals, ib, 
imbibes ſome metals from their ſolutions in acids diluted, 16. 
and from their ſolutions in alcalies, ii. 313, n. 
carries ſome metals through leather with it, i. 136 
elevates metals in diſtillation, 135, b. 136, n. 
Its indeſtruclibility, | 134, 142 
fallacy of proceſſes for converting it into water, 135, n. 
fallacy of proceſſes for coagulating and fixing it, 152 
Transformed into red and black powders, 134, n. 
recovered without addition, ib, 
Congealable in ſome degree by cold, 133, n. 
Made to diſtil by heat of human body, 134, n. 
Animated or philoſophic, 137, n. 
Strongly retained by filver and vitriolic acid, 72, n. 
Fixed by gold, 3 Y 134 
Diſſolved by nitrous acid, | 142 
by vitriolic acid, 143, n. 150 
by marine acid, 143 
by vinegar, th, n. 
by fixt alcali, ib. n. 
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Mercury, diſſolved by water, Vol. i. 143 
Medical hiſtory, e 
its fumes, perfect Mercury, unchanged, 134, 140 
various compoſitions, ib. 
Chemical preparations, 141, %. 
Calx or precipitate per ſe, '151 
Cinnabar, factitious, ; 148 
of antimony, | 147 
Sublimate corroſive, 143 
not adulterable with arſenic, 146, 214 
Precipitates, 149 
Turpeth mineral, 143, 151 
diſſolved in water, 143 
Its ores or mineral forms, 154 
Account of its mines, : ib. 
Extraction from the ores, 153 
Its purity how judged, 137 
Methods of purifying, 138, 143, 2. 
How to be kept, | 137 
Its mechanic uſes, 139 
Metallic bodies : P 
Characters of metals, 46 
and ſemimetals, | ib. 
Perfect, 47 
and imperfect, 7 
All contain an inflammable principle, th, 
their phlogiſlon the ſame with that of vegetables and animals, 
8 
conjecture about their other principles, 
Mercury not an ingredient in them, | 152 
fallacy of a proceſs by which mercury is ſaid to have been ex- 
tracted from lead, 84, U. 
Imperfe&, deflagrate with nitre, 77 
ome flame by themſelves, | 125, 172 
Conver:cd by fire, in open veſſels, into calces, 78 
emit fumes in calcination, 158, 0, 
yet increaſe in weight, 157, Ce 


Calces revived by phlogiſton, $ 


greater heat required for revival of calx than for the fuſion 
of the metal itſelf, 


| 175) n. 
except iron, 121, U. 
a part unrevivable, | 7 
capable of being made totally irreducible, ih, 
Phlogiſton extracted by ſolution in acids, 78 
inflammable vapour in ſome diſſolutions, 105, 176 


eee by alcali not revivable without phlogiſton, 75 
holphorus from ſome metals and phoſphorine acid, it. 444 
Phlogiſton imbibed from ſome metals by calces of others, 1.5 
Mixed with one another, form compounds whoſe qualities ut 
not the mean of thoſe of the ingredients : 
new colour from their mixture, 180, - 
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Metallic bodies,” mixt fuſibility greater than of either ingredient, 


ſpecific gravity greater, 
iminution of ſpecific gravity, 

increaſe of calcinability, 

increaſe of ſonorouſneſs, c. 


i. 166 
97 

$9, n. 
8 


5 
181 


Thoſe which are brittle when heated, communicate the ſame 


quality to thoſe which are not, 
Some not miſcible with others: 

Tron with Lead, 

Silver with Nickel, 

Biſmuth with Regulus of Cobalt, 

Zinc with Nickel, 

Mercury with Iron, 

Mercury with Arſenic, 

Mercury with Nickel, 


| 0; 3 
Separations of metals from one another by adding a metal re- 
pugnant to one of the ingredients of the mixt, 
None miſcible, in their metallic ſtate, with vitreous ſubſlances. 


All calces miſcible with vitreous ſubſtances, 


ib. n. 


84, n. 


234 
233 
234 
101, n. 


134. n. 
234 


83, n. 


Sulphur the only unmetallic body that mingles in fuſion with 


metals. 


gold, platina, and zine repugnant to pure ſulphur, 


All but zinc miſcible with ſulphurated alcali, 
made ſoluble by it in water, | 

All volatilized by marine acid, 

Volatile made more fixt by vitriolic acid, 


Metal; tompound, in imitation of gold, 


In imitation of ſilver, 

In imitation of fteel, 

Bell metal, 

Braſs, 

Bronze, 

For Mirrors; 

For Organ pipes, 

Pewter, 

For Printers types; 

For Soldering, 

Spelter ſolder; 
Meteors, fiery, whether owing to ſulphur; 
Metheglin, 
Microcoſmic Salt, ſee Salt Microcoſmic. 
Mifoil, its chemical hiſtory, 

yields a blue oil, 


Milt, its nature and differences, 


Affected by the ſood, 
By what ſubſtances dilated or coagulated, 
Its cozgula rediſſolved, 
Preſerved from coagulation, 
Made equally thick, 
Analyſes of AY abimals; 

| | K 2 


261, u. 


IDs 
ib. Ee. 


50, 325 
151 
181 
222 

ib. 
95 


95 
180, 181 
ib. n. 
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Milk, ſaccharine concrete obtained from it, 

Rancid, ſweetened, 
Millepedes, chemical hiſtory of, 
Minerals, earthy, 
- Metallic, 
Saline, 
Bituminous, 
| See the reſpective heads. 
Mines, external marks of, 
Damps in them, artificial imitations of, 
III effects of mercurial ores on the miners, 
how remedied, 
Minium, how made, 
Its increaſe, 
Loſs of weight on revival, 

Mirrours, compound metal for, 

Miſopichel, 

Monks rhubarb, its chemical hiſtory, 

Mortar, | 

Maſſes, elegant colours obtained from, 

Mot her- ley, what, 

Mot ber- of pearl, its chemical hiſtory, 

Mould, vegetable, 
animal, 

Mucilage, 

Mullein flowers, chemical hiſtory of, 
their ſweetneſs extracted, 

Mummy, chemical examination of 

Muſcle ſhells, analyſed, 

yield a ſtrong lime 

Mut, its hiſtory and ſophiſtications. 

Beſt way of preſerving. 

Great adheſiveneſs of its ſmell, 

Gives over its ſmell in diſlillation with water, 
not with ſpirit, | 

How uſed in perfumes, 

Mut, its differences from different managements, 
enriched, | 
ef without fermentation, by boiling, 

y fume of ſulphur, 

Myrrb, its chemical hiſtory, 


1 


N 
N APHTH 4, 
"  Nardus Indica, its chemical hiſtory, 
Natron, 7 
Nephritic ſtone, 


Experiments on, 
Its colour from Copper, 
A ſpecies of ſteatites, 


Nepbritic wood, | Val. ii. 162 
chemical differences from other woods, ib, 
ſingular changes of colour in its infuſion ib, 

Netle ſtalks, cloth made from, 9 8 | 229 

Neutral Salts, their characters, 1. 244 
Diſtinguiſhed from compound Salts by alcalies making no pre- 

cipitation in ſolutions of them, 294 n. 
Compoſed of alcali and acid, 244 
Vitriolic acid forms, with vegetable alcali, Vitriolated tartar, 

4 | 
mineral alcali, Glauber's Salt, — 
volatile alcali, Secret Sal ammoniac, ; ib. 
Nitrous acid forms, with vegetable alcali, Mire, 305, 306 
mineral alcali, Cubic Nitre, ib. 
volatile alcali, Ammoniacal Nitre, ib. 
Marine acid forms, with vegetable alcali, Regener. Sea Salt, 336 

mineral alcali, Sea Salt, 326 

volatile alcali, Sal ammoniac, 336 
Acetous acid forms, with vegetable alcali, Sal diurelicus, ii. 461 

mineral alcali, 285 

volatile alcali, an uneryſtallizable fluid ' 0 
Tartar forms, with vegetable alcali, Soluble Tartar, 269. 

mineral alcali, Sergnettes Salt. 

Nigella ſeeds, chemical hiſtory of, 194 

Nibhil, Nihil album, Wo 

Nitre, never found native, | 306 
exiſts not in waters or in the air, ib, 
where generated, | 308 
produced by putrefaction, 30 
ferments for its production, | ib. 
Its imperfect ſtate, 309 
Extracted an made perfect, : ib. 
ee 310 

arks of its purity, 11 
Its a 1 A 
melts thin as water, ib. 
deflagrates with all inflammable ſubſtances in a red heat 312 
its acid dellroyed by deflagration, ib, 
a powerful flux for cryſtalline earths, ; 13, Ny 
does not vitrify calcareous earths, ib, 

nor argillaceous ones, 31, n. 
heightens the colour of Gold, | L17, Ns 

50 heightens the colour of glaſſes tinged by ſome metals 5 5, n. 
17 makes fleſh red, 312 
ob. preſerves animal fluids from coagulation, | 

38 enables inflammable ſubſtances to burn without air, 255, n. 
39 | 312 
n, Its chemical and mechanic uſes, ib, 
ib. Commodious method of reducing it into powder, ib. 
tic Medicinal preparations, 31 


Fixt or alcalized nitre, by deflagration with charcoal, 30s 
K k 2 Nure, 
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Nitre, fixt with Tartar, Vol. i. zig 
with metallic ſubſtances, 107, n. 217 
Spirit, different methods of preparing, 319 
by vitriolic additions, | th, 
by vitreſcible earths, 322 
volatile and blue, by arſenic, 218, 323 
Quantity of alcali it ſaturates, 302 
Quantity of pure acid it contains, ib, 
See acid, nitrous, 
Nitrous Salt in vegetables, accidental "TA the ſoil, 312, 410 
Nitrum antimonialum, 209, 315 
cachecticum, 313 
cauſticum, 212, 31) 
chalybratum, | 313 
cubicum, 306 
effentificatum, 313 
fixum, 315 
flammans, 305 
inſuccalum, 31 
nitratum, ib. 
regeneratum, ib. 
ſulphuratum, 299 
tabulatum, 314 
vitriolatum, 299 
Nutmegs, - 189 
Activity confined to the coloured veins, theſe not apt to be 
worm-eaten, ih, 
Chemi al hiſtory, li, 100 
their ſebaceous matter, | ih, 
Expreſed Oil, its chemical hiſtory, 191 
eſſential oil extracted from it, ih 
Nux womica, its chemical hiſtory, 101 
O 
O0 - Bark, its uſe in tanning, 4054 h 
Subſtitutes to, ih, 
Ochres, are ores of iron, i. 116, 
worked as ſuch, ih 
 Odoriferous balſams, 11, 191 
Waters and ſpirits, #1 
Oils, | b; 
Odours, ſee Smell;. 
Ofenbruch, i. 1% 
Offa alba, 4350 
Oils, made miſcible with water, 1. 
Tinged of a fine red, 87,0 
Extract the green colour of plante, 2j 


May be impregnated with all vegetable e except blue. 
Oils, animal : 


Expreſſed from yolk of eggs, "TIE 4144 


— 
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Oih, animal, expreſſed from ants, Vol. 


ſimilar in quality to the expreſſed oils of vegetables, 36. 
Eſſential, from ants, 


It. 327, n. 


from odoriferous animal ſubſtances, -— 
Empyreumatic, different from thoſe of vegetables, 318 
and from one another, 31 
Rectified, id. 
Their medicinal activity, ib, 
Oils, miner al, native, . 60 
Extracted from Bitumens, 368, He. 
Different from vegetable oils, ii. 3, n. 
Changed by acids into a bituminous concrete, . 
Oils, Vegetable, | i. 41 
Expreſſed or expreſſible, ih, 
method of extracting, 433 
uſe and inconvenience of heat in the proceſs, ib. 
Bring forth with them the flavour of aromatic ſubjects, ii. 191 
not any other principles, | i. 434 
Differences from one another, ib, 
Leſs inflammable than eſſential oils, _ 
Made ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, 84, n. ii. 299, Cc. 
Made thick and dark- coloured by boiling, i. 103, n. 
Thickened without acquiring any colour, ib. 
'Fheir drying, in paints, promoted, 284 
Impregnated with lead, how diſcovered, 84 
Made into ſoap with alcalies, ii. 296 
Eſential, 1. 414 
Principle on which their activity depends, ib. 
exhales from the oil in the air, ib. 
is imbibed by water, 2 ib. 
is commonly leſs volatile than ſpirit of wine, 433 
Their analogy to reſins, 421 
changed into reſins, | ib, 
Are the matrix of ſmell of odoriferous vegetables, 414 
Not obtainable from all edoriferous vegetables, 420 


Thoſe of ſome aromatics contain their warmth and pungency, 
li, 183, eg. 
of others not, 201, /eq. 
Their ſeat, in ſoft fruits, the rind, 198 


in ſeeds of umbelliferqus plants, the ſhell, i. 434, ii. 174 


in other ſeeds, the kernel, 175, 187 
Obtained by diſtillation with water, i. 42 
uſe of faline additions, 25 
diſadvantage thereof, ib. n. 
Some obtained by diſtillation in balneo, 422 
and with ſpirit of wine, 432 
advantages of theſe methods, ib, 
Extracted from rinds of ſome fruits by ſcarification, 424 
by rubbing on ſugar, ii. 198 
Obtained in greateſt quantity, from dry ſubjeQs, i. 422 
in preateſt perfection, from freſh ones, ib, 
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Olli, Eſential, how to be kept, Vol. i. 426 
Changes they undergo in long keeping, 422 
Recti fied by a new diſlillation, 420 
Their adulterations how detected, 426, n. 
Habitude to fire in different ciicumſtances, 42 
Require ſtronger heat for boiling than water, i 
Differences of thoſe of different vegetables, 42 
Gravity of different oils, | if 


Light and ponderous from different parts of one plant, ii. 181 
from one and the ſame ſubject, 


ib. 
Differences in their power as menſtrua for Sulphur, 175 
ſor vegetable colours, | 
Differences in their ſolubility in ſpirit of wine, 279, n. 
by rectiſication become more difficult of ſolution, ib. 
the reſiduum more eaſily ſoluble than the oil, ib, 
Concrete oils from agallochum, , 216 
from aniſeed, 17 
from elecampane, 21 
from rue, 218 
Blue oils from camomile, | 198 
from milfoil, | ib, 
from pimpinella nigra, | 199 
of thyme digeſted with volatile alcali, 242 
Empyreumatic, method of diſtilling, 278 
obtainable from all vegetables, 166 
Expreſſed and eſſential, made empyreumatic by heat, i. 427 
Their difference from eſſential, ii. 279 
Made limpid, and freed from their ill ſmell by 3 
280 
Soluble in ſpirit of wine, 279 
by rect fication become nzore and more ſoluble, 280, n. 
the reſiduum leſs ſo, 5 ib. 
Dlue from Galbanum, | 52 
from Balſam of copaiba, 6, n. 
Oil from ſpirit of wine by vitriolic acid, 265 
Oils, medicated, 168 
perfumed, ib, 
Oil of Almonds, | 167 
of Ben, | 
not ſubject to grow rancid in keeping, 
of Bays, 
Lia- ſeed, 
Olive, 
Rape - ſeed, 
Oleum cacao, 
de cedro, 
de ker va, 
kikinum, 
palmæ, 


fire, 


 philajohoram, 


28 
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Oleum pini, Vol. ii. 11 
terræ, 8 * 361 
tedæ, ii. 11 

Olibanum, its chemical hiſtory, 52 

Oxions, chemical hiſtory cf, 172 

their active principle an eſſential oil, 5. 
Opium, its preparation, 40 
Chemical hiſtory, 41 
Active parts concentrated, 42, 43 
diſſipated, - a 
Ofebal/am, chemical hiſtory of, 4, 5, n. 
Uſe as a coſmetic, ib. 
Opopanax, its chemical hiſtory, | 3 
Orange Flowers, their active principle an eſſential oil, 18 | 
| expreſſed oils impregnated with their odour, ib, 
Juice, its acidity concentrated in form of a cryſtalline alt, 
221, n. 
Peel, its eſſen tial oil, 198 
Ores, ſulphureous, i. 262, 263 
Arſenical, | 227 
ſome do not part with their arſenic in calcination without phlo- 
giſton, 219 
Artificial imitations of, 91, 260 
'Their metal generally in a ſtate of calx, 232, n. 


Phlogiſton neceſſary for reviving it, ib. 
Aſſayed by fuſion with phlogiſton and fuſible ſalts, 169, 170 
General method of running down in large, | 110 
Fufion of their ſtony matter promoted by calcareous earth, 13, n. 
Slags left by former times found to contain metal, 110, n. 


Orlean, - 23 
Orpiment, its general hiſtory, 23 
Melted e red — ä ib. 
Compoſed of ſulphur and arſenic, 237 
Regulus of arſenic obtained from it, 238 
Its habitude to different acids, 240 
to mercury ſublimate, 239 
Whether poiſonous, 242 
Its uſes as a pigment, „ 345 
Orfeille, | AJ. 243 
d' Avignon, . 1b, 
Orris root, its chemical hiſtory, 140 
Oftocolla, a petrified root, 1.17 
Its production, 18, n. 
Chemical examination, ., 19 
Calcined and vitrified, ib, 1. 
Divided by waſhing into calcareous earth and ſand, 15. 
Oxymeli, ii. 272 
Oxyſacchara, ib, 
O»/ter-/hells, chemical hiſtory of, : 391 
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P 
PAN J. fine yellow from vitriol and quicklime, i. 280, n. 
Palm oil, | ii. 67 
Panacea antimonii, | i. 211 
Holjatica, 299 
Mercurialis, 147 
Paper, incombiſtible, fiom aſbeſtos, 44 
Pareira brava, chemical hiltory of, ii. 155 
Parſnepi, ſugar from, 73,0. 
Parting of gold and ſilver, i. 60, 70, n. 


Pearl-ajh, how prepared, ii. 286, n. 


one of the pureſt of the common alcalies, ib, 
Pearls, animal calculi, 373 
Different ſorts and places of production, 374 
Their valuation, 375 
How cleaned, | 376 
Counterfeited, tb, 
Chemical hitiory of, 377 
Pearl fiſpery, 373 
Pearl-coloured powder, x 1. 162 
Peat, OS, 363 
Different kinds and analyſis, ib. n. 
Pellitory root, its chemical hiſtory, li. 94 
Peony roots aud ſeeds, chemical hiſtory of, 235 
Perfumed oils, 66 
Waters and ſpirits, 427 
Pepper, black, its chemical hiſtory, 210 
White, Wo 
F amaica, | 207 
Perch flone agaly ſed, 367 
Perelle, 242 
Peruvian bark chemical hiſtory of, | 89 
Chemical differences from moſt other aſtringents, 90, n. 
Petrification in waters, whence, | 1. 397 
of vegetables in the earth, 1 
of bones in the earth, | u. 355 
Petroleum, | i, 360 
Petuntſe, an ingredient in China ware, what, 27, 0. 
Penvrer, 131 
Phligm, what, 387 
Phlogi/ton, ſ-e Inammable principle. ; 
Phoſphori ; luminous in the dark by percuſſion ; Flint, 4 


Quicklime ſaturated with marine acid, 23, n. 353, 354 
Luminous in the dark after expoſure to light 3 chalk ſaturated with 


nitrous acid, 12 
Bolog nian ſtone calcined with phlogiſton, 28 
Groom calcined with phlogiſton, ib, 
Quicklime ſaturated with vitriolic acid, calcined with po 

illon ib. n. 

* Phoſphori 


giſton, 


From orpiment, iron, and cryſtals of ſilver, 


Luminous in the air ; from urine, 
Phoſphorus of urine, its diſcovery, 
Method of preparing, 

the proceſs improved, 


How formed into ſticks, and made tranſparent, 


Its general properties, 
Its flame how extinguiſhed, 
Renders liquids luminous, 
Its habitude to different menſtrua, 
to metallic bodies, 
Its compofition, 
Reſolved into an acid liquor, 
Its acid ſuppoſed the marine, 
differences from all other acids, 
contained in ſome vegetables, 
Phoſphorus, Balduin's, 
Black, | 
3ononian, 
Glacial, 
Hermetic, 
Homberg's, 
Sciniillans, 
Urens. 
Picturęſgue, appearances on liquors, 
Pigments, reſinous made ſoluble, 
Pike filh, jaw-bone analyſed, 
Pimento, natural hiſtory of, 
Chemical hiſtory, 
Yields an oil like that of cloves, 
Gives a green tincture to ſpirit, 
Pimpinella alba root, chemical hiſtory of, 
Mira, 
yields a blue oil, : 
gives a blue colour to ſpirit in diſtillation, 
Pitch, how prepared, | 
various experiments on, 
Pitcoal, hiſtory of, 
Experiments on, 
Uſes and inconveniences, as fuel, 
Uſe of coaking or chacring, 
Plants, ſee Vegetables. 
Plaſters, from caix of lead and oils, 
Plaſter of Paris, 
Tinged of different colours, 
Made firmer and more durable, 
Makes forged iron fuſible, 
Platina, chemical hiſtory of, 


1 D ©. % 
Phoſphori, taking fire rom canta@ of air ; alum calcined with phlo: 
Vol. i. 290, 291 


242 


ii. 
** 
ib, n. ſeq, 
452 
ib. 
453 
451 
454 
io, 
ib. 455, n. 
457, u. 
454 
452, n. 
454, n. 
449 
i. 12 
292 
22 
U. 448, 449 
i. 12 


292, 354 
ib. 23, n. 


„ n. ſeg. 


6 
Its agreement with gold, in gravity, indeſtructibility, 27 64. u. 


Plating, 


ND t 1. 
Platina, ſuppoſed employed for augmenting gold, Vol. i. 64, n, 


Methods of ſeparating it from gold, ib, 

Its effects on different metals, 6 
Habitude to acids, We, ih 
Plum. tree gum, ii. 2 
Polypody, chemical hiſtory of, 130 
Pompholyx, | 1. 192 
Poplar, a reſin from, reſembling ſtorax, 413, n. 
Poppies, ext action of opium from, ii. 41 
Porcelane, account of the qualities of different earths in regard to 
the making of, | 1. 26, n. 31, n. 


X Ingredients of that of China, 27, n. 
Made from preen glaſs, without change of its figure, ii. 300 


qualities and uſes of this kind of porcelane, ib, 

| Glazed black, I. 117, n. 
blue, 228 
yellow, - 74 n. 
Potaſh, Ruſſia, its differences from other alcalies, ii. 286, n. 
has a large mixture of quicklime, ib. 
Potatoes, ſugar from, 73, n. 
Starch from, | 226, n. 
Vincus ſpirit from, 258, n. 
Pottery, principles of che art, i. 26, n. 27, n. 
Pouare des chartreux, 202 
Precipitates of mercury, 150 
ol metals made by other metals, different from thoſe by ſalts, 

: 152, I 

One metal revived by precipitation with another, ' 1 
Precipitation influenced by air, 272 
Princes metal, . | 96, 182 
Printers Int, i ii. 1 3, n. 
Metal for types, | i. 166 
improved, ib. 
Pruſſian blue, its preparation, | 106, n. 
Improved, ib, 
Applied to dying, 197, n. 
Is acalx of iron ſuperimpregnated with phlogiſton, 106, n. 
A ſimilar powder from the aſhes of ſome vegetables, ii. 285, n. 
Puff- ball, chemical hiſtory of, 227 
Pulmonaria, chemical hiſtory of, | 155 
Pulvis algarothi, 1. 203 
Pumice. ſione, chemical hiftory of, 44,45 
Pungency, cf ſome v;getables reſides in eſſential oil, ii. 168, %. 
Ot others, in a reſinous matter, 201, /eq. 
Of others, in a principle unknown, 225 
Purgative virtue of vegetables reſides in reſinous matter, 87, %%. 
or in ſaline matter, | 71 
Does not ariſe in diſtillation, i. 268 
Deſtroyed by long coction, 420 
Commonly extracted moſt perfectly by ſpirit, ii. 86, eg. 
in ſome inſtances by water, 122, 123 


Purple- 
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Purple. fiſb, hiſtory of its colouring matter, Vol. ii. 344 
Purple dye, from madder, 5 165 
Lake from Buckthorn berries, 434 


Stain for animal ſubſtances, ſrom ſolution of Wy, 
for linen from a ſhell fiſh, gold, i.49,n 


Of the ancients, : 3 5 
Puiręfaction, the laſt tage of fermentation, 244 

in living animals, 30 
Different in vegetables and animals, ib. 
Promoted by air and moiſture, ib. 
Prevented, 305, n. 
Animal fleſh made ſweet after putrefaQion, ib, 
Patrid ſubſtances whether alcaline, 308, n. 

Putty, i. 129 
Pyrethrum, its chemical hiſtory, ii. 94. 
Pyrites, i. 254 
Chemical hiſtory of, 267 
Preparation of vitriol from, 268 
white, 228, 229 
Pyrophorus, 242, 292 
See Phoſphorus. 
.* On | 
70 ICKLIME, its general properties, 21 

Made into a paſte with water, grows hard in the air, ib. 

with glutinous liquors, more than with ſimple water, ib. 

mixed with coarſe hard powders, more than by itſelf, 76. n. 
A ſingular ſpirit in its extinction, 22 

(perhaps the ſame with lime-water,) 
Quantity diſſoluble in water, ib. 
By repeated calcination, totally diſſoluble, ib. n. 
Diſſolved in water, ſeparates by air and heat, ib, 

Volatile in diſtillation, ib, 

Agreement and diſagreement with alcalies, 22, 23 

Diſſolves ſulphur, = 269 

the ſulphur precipitated by alcalies, 23 

Corrodes the human calculus, ii. 378, n. 

Preſerves ſome animal ſubſtances, 

Corrodes linen-more than cauſtic leys, 390 
Loſes its acrimony in the air, i. 23, n. 
Retains its qualities long if kept moiſt, "te 
Readily unites with vitriolie acid into ſelenites, ib. n. 
Diſſolves perfeQly in the other acids, ib. 
Volatilized by the nitrous, 16. 
Fxtricates the volatile alcali of ſal ammoniac without heat, 76. 

* Renders volatile alcalies permanently fluid, 346 

made to deſtroy them, 23, 349 
Pure contains no ſalt, | 24+ 
Does not totally precipitate metals from acids, 237 0. 

Does not abſorb ſulphur from copper and iron ores, . Do 
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Pgicklime, promotes the fuſion of ores, Vol. i. 26 
Its uſes in the chemical arts, 26 
Stronger from hard ſtones than from ſoft, 21,n, 

from ſea ſhells than from mineral ſtones, ii, 390 
Differences in the quality of different limes, j. 346, 347 
Loſs of weight in calcination, 15, n. 
The loſs ſuppoſed to be chiefly air, li. 292, 293, n. 
Theory of quicklime, and its effects in different experiments, ib. 

R 

Rats, deſtroyed, 222 

Realgar, 236 

Redification of acid ſpirits, 278 

of vinous ſpirits, ii. 260 

of eſſential oils, i. 428, n. 

of empyreumatic oils, Hi. 280, 318 

Red colours, of flaauers periſhable, 233 
Chemical hiſtory of, fk 


The colouring matter of deep red flowers, of a different qualiy 
from that of the 1 and roſe red, X ib. 


and from the red of orange- coloured flowers, ib. 
Of fruits, analogous to that of flowers, 234 
A deep red made yellow by dilution, 88 
Red dye, from Madder, 165 
Brazil, 163 

. Moſles, 241 
Kerms, 341 
Cochineal, | 338 

Lacca, | 81 

Red * on Glaſs, from iron i. 102, n. 
anganeſe, | | „ n. 117, n. 

Gold ” l 55 
Redale, an iron ore, 116, n. 
Refining, of gold by antimony, i. 4. "u04 
by ſolution and precipitation. 65 

of ſilver by ſolution and precipitation, 67, 609, 5. 

of Gold and Silver by cupellation, 60, 158, 167 
Regulus, what, 195 
Regulus of Antimony, method of extracting from its ore (viz, from 
antimony) 196 

Its general properties, 198 
Volatile in the fire, ib, 


Deſtroys the magnetic power of iron, which other metals only 


weaken, | 121 
Amalgamated with mercury, 198, n. 
Prepared ſo as to be eaſily amalgamable, ib. 
Calcination and vitrification, 109, 206 


Its calx not vitreſcible without inflammable matter, 8 ib. 
Regulu 
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; 
. Regulus of Antimony, ſil ver flowers with ſal ammoniac, Vol. i. 205 
: Diſſolved in ſpirit of ſalt, 202 
) Precipitation by water, vinous ſpirit, nitrous acid, 204 
Regulus of cobalt, a ſemime al ſui generis, | 233 
f Extracted from cobalt, ſmalt, Zaffre, 14 
a Changed into a deep blue glaſs, 33. 
a Its habitude to other metallic bodies, ib. 
How diifinguiſhed in ores, ib. 
Habitude to acids, 234 
Changeable coloured ſolutions, ib, f 
Refins, their characters, 414 
| Exuding from vegetables ſpontaneouſly, 33 
i How extracted by art, 416 | 
Obtained pure from gummy-matter, 417, 418 Y 
Made ſoluble in water, 11. 4 | | 
Contain a large quantity of oil, 278 | 
Are probably coagulated or indurated oils, i. 421; ii. 3, n. | | 
Differences in the quality of Reſins, 86, Se. f 
6 Are commonly the matrix of the purgative and emetic virtues, 
and of the pungency of ſuch vegetables as do not affect the 
. organs of ſmell, ib, 
| Common reſin, how predared, 12, n. 
. Rex metallorum, See Gold. | 
Rhapontic, its chemical hiſtory, | 125 
| Rhinoceros's horn, chemical hiſtory of, 344 
Rhodium wood, its chemical hiſtory, 212 
| Rhubarb, differences of Turky ard Faſt-India, 122, n. 
Chemical hiſtory of its colouring matter, 121 
| of its purgative virtue, 123 
Monks, 7 124 
| Rifigal, | 1. 236 
Rocella, : ii. 241 
Roots, ſe aſon of their greateſt perſection, i. 412, 413, n. 
Roſe-leaves, a ſuccedaneum to tea, e 
: Roſemary, leaves and flowers chemical hiſtory of, 183 
0 Smell of the flowers confined to the cup:, 134 
Reſmarus, tooth, l 363 
, Reouccu, Bas 
Ruby glaſs, its hiſtory, 1. 55 De 
0 Wich gold, 1 ib. 
, With manganeſe, ib. n. 117, n. 
Ruby, of arſenie, | 236 
| of ſulphur, 263, n. 
| Rue, 1's chemical hiſtory, | 1. 219 
Ruft, preſervation of iron from, 1. 103 
| Rye, roaſted, a ſuccedaneum to coffee, li, 152 
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Queens UM 8 7 ane Ls; 
; Analyſed by diſtillation, „ Es ID tb, 
s the acid not recoverable, | ii. bl 
: 233 
ed lake from i it, gar ranch, neg 
Saffron, chemical hiſtory of, Way wr iamylc 
Odorous liquor collected in drying 6 | 186 
Smell and colour remarkably 5 by fit . ib. 
8 its chemical hiſtory of, 1 154 
St. Jobst wort, its chemical hiſtory, ae dn I 141 
Sal, their general diviſion and characters, 3 i. 244 

See Acid, Alcali, Neutral, 5 5 ; 
Proportion of different ſalts ſoluble i in water, 401 
Sal ammoniac, compoſed of marine acid and volatile aki, 336 
Whether native, IP : es hv ca 337 

0 Prepared i in ypt, #0: K « | 

Enquiry into the manner of i its preparation, 338, 339 
How purified, i *. 342 
Its chemical properties, a5 340 
VPolatilizes metals, | | | 341 
1 fixt, | | | | ib, 
eflagrates with nitre, | ib, 
Keightens the colour of gold, | "x 63, n. 


Calls forth the latent colours of glaſſes tin ed by metals, 57, n. 
Its acid extricated by ſubſtances which abſorb the * 352 
Alcali extricated by ſubſtances which abſorb the acid, 345 
Volatile ſalt ſeparated by fixt alcali, 346 


by chalk, | 
Its quantity, 5 | 
volatilizes a part of the intermedium, | 
the gue of the volatile ſalts, 346 ü. 92 
Volatile ſpirit, with fixt alcali and water, i. 347 
Cauſtic ſpirit, with quicklime, 23, 347 
its peculiarities, 8 ' ib. 
a concrete ſalt recovered from it, 24 
Cauſtic ſpirit with metallic ſubſtances, | © Ibo... 
Duleif A. and oily ſpirits, 351 
advantage of the cauſlic ſpirit in theſe compoſitions, 23 
Sal ammoniac, nitrous, 305 
Diſſolves in ſpirit of wine, P ib. 
Deflagrates without addition, ib. 
Sal ammoniac, witriolic, Secret or phileſo phicy 00 
Its chemical properties, ib. n. 
Its action on different metals, - Bw: 
Diſtinguiſhed from other eee ſalts, | ib, 
Sal ammoniacum fixum, 23, h. 354, n. 


- Compoſed of calcareous earth and marine acid, 3 5 5 


bs 
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bal ammoniacum fixum, its general properties, Vol. i. 358 
Miſtaken for an alcali, 23, 1 
Solution coagulates with alcaline ley, „ 

Sal antifebrile, i. e. Tart. vitriolat. 314 

Sal aperitiuum, i. e. Sal mar. regen. 8 352 

Salt bitter purging, hiſtory of, 293 
Prepared from bittern of ſea- water, 2394, 329, n. 

from purging mineral waters, Sy 293 
Its chemical properties, ; 22094, 5. 
How diſtingniſhed from ſal mirabile, ib. 
Compoſed of vitriolic acid and magneſia, ib. 

Sal cat bolicum, i. e. Tart. witriol, | 31 

Salt common, N 32 
Whether marine or ſoſſil firſt produced, ; 327 
Quaatity of ſalt in ſea-waters, 3 ib. 

in ſaline ſprings. 5 331, n. 
Bay- ſalt, where and how prepared, | 28 

propoſal for making in England, ib. n. 
Method ef making fait from ſea · water by fire, 32 
Sea- water koncentrated by cold, | | ik, 
Saline-waters concentrated. by air, 332 
Sal gem, account of its mines, | | 330 
Chemical differences of ſes, brine, and ſoſſil ſalt, 333 
Their general properties, [ 332 
D:ſſolved as plentifully by cold as by hot water, 329, n. 
Part of the acid diſſipated in evaporation, _ ib. 
Volatilized, p 332 
Deſtroyed, | | 213 
Compoled of marine acid and mineral alcali, 336, 354» n. 
Regenerated with vegetable alcali, its differences from e 

ſalt, 700 | 33 

Different methods of extracting the acid ſpirit, 333 


uſes of the ſpirit, | 935 
Dulcified ſpirit, 15. 
Quantity of pure acid it contains, 326 
Salts, compound, compoſed of acid and an earth or metal: 
Diſtinguiſhed from neutral, by alcalies precipitating their earth 


or metal, | | 294, u. 
Vitriolic acid forms with 
Metals, Vitriolli, _ 267 
Magneſia, Bitter ing Salt, 294, n. 
Argillaceous Rs | | 286, n. 
Calcareous earth, Selenites, ; 12, n. 
Marine acid forms with calcareous earth Sal ammoniacum oy 
| | 13, n. 
Other combinations not diſtinguiſhed by particular names. 
Cal Digeftivum, - 352 
Sal Diuretitus, or terra fol. tart. ii. 274, 275 
Sal Ducis Holſatiæ, i. e. Nitrum vitrielat. 1. 299 
Sal de Duobus, ib, 314 
bal Embryonatum, or Sal marin. regen. | 352 
Vor. II, L I Salts 
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Salts Efential, of vegetables, Vol, i. 413 
©, General method of preparing by yall, Ws, "43 
| The proceſs improved, ib. 
Nature of the ſalts, 150. ü. 221 
Sßqeet ſalts from the aſh-tree, 68 
from ſugatr- cane, Wan 
from od , 73 
f om beet roots, c. ib. 
Acid ſalts, ſrom orange · juice, 220 
from ſorrel, c. * 855 
Volatile eſſential ſalts from benzoine, 17 
from balſam of Tolu, 6, n, 
from balſam of Peru, 7 
from Storax, | 16 
Sal Febrifugum, i. e. Sal marin, regener. i. 352 
Sal Gemmæ, 330 
alt, Glauber's, 300 
ts chemical properties, 294 
How diſtinguiſhed from the purging bitter ſalt, th, 
Compoſod of vitriolic acid and mineral alcali, ib. 300 
Sal Hypochondriacum, i. e. Sal marin. regener. a 352 
Sal Indum, of the ancients, 326 
Salt Microcoſmic, - ii. 442 


Cryſtallized from urine, 

Compoſed of volatile "> phoſphorine acid, (and dither 
ſome oth er princi 

Gives out its alcali in yo) fire, the acid remaining vitreous, 443 | 

Crepitates not on.coals, 


Bubbles and melts like borax, , " | 
Acid does not cryſtallize without alcali, ib, 
Its habitude to metals, Sc. 444 
Extracts the phlogiſton of ſome metals, and forms with it 
phof! phorus, h ib. 


Sal Mirabile. See Salt, Glauber*s, 
Salts, Neutral, See Neutral. 
Sal Petræ, See Nitre. 


Sal Polychr: Aum, | | i. 299, 315 
Sal Prunellz, 314 
Sal Sapientiæ, i. e. Tartar. vitrielats ib, 
Sali, Sedative, | 358 
Its preparation from borax, 359 
Its properties, 350, 1. 
Difficult of ſolution in water, . ih 
' Soluble by heat in Spirit, | | ib, 
Tinges flame geecn, 355» 
Fixt, vitreſcible, ib, 
Volatilized by moiſture, . 
Not apparently acid, 5 ih 
Unites with alcalies, and renders them cryſtallizable, ib 

Its compoſition unknown, | 
Sal volatile narcoticum, i | 356 
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band, contains gold, 

Extraction of the gold, 

+ Yields duller glaſs than flint, 
red glaſs with nitre, 
Sandarac ha, 

Sandi wer, its production, 

Similar to Glauber's ſalt, 


Sanguis draconis, its ney as a an Gas 


Santonicum, 

Sap- green, 

Saponaria, chemical hiſtory of, 
$atphire, loſes its colour in the fire, 
Sarcocolla, its chemical hiſtory, 
Sarſaparilla, its chemical hiſtory, 

Succedaneum to it, 

Saſſafras, chemical hiſtory of, 
Saturation, what, 
Saturnus corneus, 

Moſt commodious preparation, Bo 

Uſe in the diſtilling of phoſphorus, 
Saunders, Red, chemical hiſtory of, 

Chemical differences from other red 60040 

Its colour by dilution becomes yellow, 

Yellow, chemical hiſtory of, 
Scammony, Plant, its hiſtory, 

Raiſed in England, 

Gummy-r:in, chemical hiſtory, 
Scarlet dye, with cochineal, * 

Dyed in copper veſſels, 

Refuſe matter applied to uſe, 

Different ſcarlets with kermos, 

with Archil, 
with Brazil, 
with Gumlac, 

Stains diſcharged from, 
Scordium, its chemical hiſtory, 
Schmeerſtein, 

Scrophularia, 
Seeds, green colour of, extraQted by f pirt, 
not by water, 


F 3. 


Vol. i. 3, 58, n; 
16. 59, n. 


57 n. 


| 87 
ib. n. 88 


ib. 


ib. 


In thoſe of umbelliferons plants, the ſhell moſt active, i. 4343 


in others the medullary part, 
Selenites, 


Artificial, ER 
- Contained | in waters, 
Semimetals, diſtinguiſhed from metals, 
See Metal, 
Sena, chemical hiſtory of, 
Senegal gum," 
Sore 0s, 5 


L 


11.174 


i. 433 3 11. 175, 188 


i. 27 
10 


271, 272 


46 


ii. 120 
i. 438, n. 


11. 388 
Shelly 


KN, on XL; 


Shell; of ſea-fiſhes, conſiſt all of the ſame earth, 
Their earth different from that of the fiſh, 
Analyſis of ſeveral, 
Shot, how made, 
S11k, made gloſſy, s 
Analyſed, 
Silver, its general properties, 
Fixity in the fire 
| Volatilized, /” , 
Solution in aqua fortis, 
cryſtallized, 
precipitation by metals, 
ſtains it gives to different ſubſtances, 
Combination with the marine acid, 
With the vitriolic acid, 
Diſſolve d in fixed alca li, 
in volatile alcali, 


precipitated from the volatile by marine acid, not from the 


fixt, 
Stained by ſaulphureous vapours, 
by ſubſtances not ſulphureous, 
Effect of ſulphur on it in fuſion, 
ſeparation of the ſulphur, 


i. 80 
356, N. I, 3 


* 
ii. 288, n, 
312, n. 

ib. 

1,72 

ii. 230 

i. 72 


. 73 
Changed into a deep blue maſs, by ſpirit of Nitre tohobated on 


Quicklime, 

Its habitude to other metals, 
firong attraction to Lead, 
eliquated from Copper by Lead, 
abſorbed from Iron by Lead, 
Tin abſorbed from it by Iron, 


25, n. 


1245. 


a metallic body not miſcible wich it, and which abſorbs Sul- 


phur and acids from it, | 234 
amalgamation with Mercury, 72 
Stains Glaſs yellow, 74, m. 
Found natixe, 75 
Its ores, | tb. 
Extraction from the ore, 77 
Contained in Lead-ores, ib. u. 
Parifcation, | 73 
Receives a cupreous taint from Lead in cupellation, 83 
Made exquiſitely pure, 73 
Standard, 73» 74 
Cleanſed externally, | 73 
Recovered from ſweepings, &c. by amalgamation, 139 
Suppoſed artificially produced, from Lead, 77 
from Pyrites and Chalk, I5 
Imitated on wood by Biſmuth, 16 
on Iron, : ib. 
Silvering, cold, 69 


Skeletons of ſmall animals, commodious way of precuting, ii. 325 
| 229 
Skins 


Of the leaves of plante, 
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Nins of animals, abound with gelly, 
Prepared into leather, | 
Analyſed, 

$kirret root, Sugar from, 

Smalt, method of preparing, 

From Engliſh Cobalt, 


Its colour owing to a particular ſemimetal, 
. See Regulus of Cobalt | 
Smallage, leaves, ſeeds, roots, chemical hiſtory of, 


Dittinguiſhed from a poiſonous plant, 


Smells, of the flowers of plants, often confined to the cup, 


Vol. ii. 409 


404 

« 405 
73» n. 
i. 230 
10, 
70, 


i. 176 


177 
184 


of the ſeeds of umbelliferous plants, to the ſhell, i. 434 ; ii. 174 


of other ſeeds to the kernel, 
of ſome woods, to the heart, 
of others, to the bark, 


Of vegetables in general reſide in an eſſential Oil, 
Of animal ſubſtances ſuppoſed to reſide alſo in Oil, 


Extracted moſt perfectly by Spirit of wine. 
Often concealed by the ſpirit, 
$mit, an Iron ore, 
Cope, preparation of, 
Tinged green, 
With eſſential Oils, 
eaſy way of making, 
Its properties, 
Menſtrua, 
Sope- leys, 


Spe rock, its qualities and uſes, 


de pevvort root, chemical hiſtory of, 
A ſuccedaneum to Sarſaparilla, 

Soda, chemical hiſtory of, 
Differences from other vegetable alcalies, 
Blue Fecula from it, | 


Solders, I, 166 
Spelter, 183 
Solubility of bodies, increaſed by mixture, 357, n. 
Diminiſhed by mixture, 294 
Sonorouſneſs of metals increaſed by mixture, 96. 124 
By figure, 77: n. 
dal, its chemical differences from ſmoke, 1, 281 
Analy ſis, ib. 
Uſes, 282 
Sorrel, its chemical hiſtory, 231 
Salt, oy mer, 1. 435 
its differences from Tart 1. 232 
analyſis, F FR ib, 
2 portable, A 405 

bar, a tranſparent calcareous mineral earth. 
Speckſtein, 3 | i. 38, n. 
Ppecularis lapir, 26 
L13 (peer 


Whether preferable to other alcalies for making glaſs, 286, n. 


1. 4343 ü. 276, 189 


212 
188 
i. 414 
ii. 304 ” 


ii. 186 
i. 116, n. 


ii. 296 
297 
298 

299, n. 

* 

ib. 

292, n. 


i. 38, n. 


ii. 1 
5 
28 

ib, 2 
ib, 
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Voter, 45 | "IP 

Sperma ceti, preparation of, | ii. 421. 
Chemical hiſtory, A 9% Gn 

Difference from fats, 3 4 

Rancid, recovered, ib. 

$pices, whole pungency is volatile, 185, % 

2 whoſe pungency is fixed, 202, jt, 
The odour of all, volatile in boiling water, nat ih, 


Spikenard, chemical hiſtory of, 


* Spirits, Acid, give over their phlegmatic parts firſt i in anne 
i. 277, &c, 
Method of determining their ſtrength, 250 
Spirits, alcaline, differences of animal from pure, 11. 312 
Animal ſpirits imitated by pure alcali and Oils, ib. 
p Method of diſtilling and rectifying. 308, 30g 
How made of uni ſorm ſtrength, \ a | 310, U. 
©  Sophiſtications detected. | 312, 0, 
Spiritus Mundi, i. 249 
Fpiritus nitri bezoardicus, 204 
Spiritus nitri dulcis, its preparation and properties, B. 266 
Spiritus ſalis dulcis, its preparation and properties, x 267, n. 
Spirit, Jmoaking, of Caſſius, 1. 127 
Spirits, vincus, differences in them as firſt diſtilled, ii. 258 
Methods of determining their ſtrength, ib. 
Method of rectifying, he 260 
Refificd, all fimilar, ib, 

— 4 of highly rectified ſpirits, 54 | 261 
onſiſt of water, attenuated Oil, and acid, ih, 
Oil ſeparated from, 2563 

. Conſidered as menſtr ua, 262, 267, 279,5. 
Extract all vegetable colours, except blue, 232, . 
5 As vehicles for the active parts of vegetables in diſtillation, 
1.432 
Ti inged blue by diflillation from ſome vegetables, Il, 700 — 
Their combination with acids, 

Prof. how obtained pure, | — 
Their proportion of water and rectifed ſpirit ib, u. 
Spiritus Vitrioli philoſophicus, S. i. 203 
Spiritus Vitrioli dulcis, its preparation and properties, 11 263 
Becomes acid by keeping, 1,255 
Oil ſeparated in the proceſs, its qualities, ii. 263 
$/0nge, an animal production, , a 
Its chemical hiſtory, gol 
Jurges, their milky juice, 31 
Analogous to the Euphorbium, | ib 
Silain, diſcharged from ſcarlet, 339» 349 
Of Ink or Iron mould from linen, „ 
Sbatues, made from ſoft ſtones, and hardened by fre, i. 38,5. 
Staveſacre ſeeds, chemical hiſlory of, ji. gb 
> Neale, their qualities and * i. 38,0, 
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$/4el, is Tron ſaturated with, phlogiſton, | Vol. i. 114 
Is iron in an intermediate ſtate between caſt and forged 115, n. 
Made from caſt Iron, | 73. 

from forged Iron, ; 114 
Its qualities, | 115, 0. 
Tempering, | „ 1. 
Colours it aſſumes from heat, ib, 

differences in quality depending thereon, ib. 
Changed inro Iron again, | ib. 
Of the ancients, 116, n. 

Sternutatory powders, ii. 104 

Stæcbas yellow, its chemical hiſtory, | 141 
Arabian, its chemical hiſtory, 62 

Stones, ſtained of different colours, i. 67, 5. 
Penetrated by tinging fumes, 10 
Artificial ſtains diſtinguiſhed from natural, 67, n. 
Hard graven ſtones of antiquity, 116, n. 

were probably in a ſofter ſtate when cut, ib. 

Stora, its chemical hiſtory, | i 18 © 
Whether faQtitious, | | ib. 
A reſin fimilar to, from Poplar buds i. 4i3 

Storax, liquid, its hiſtory, ii. 16 

Stypticum heroicum, i. 28 

Subli mate corroſive Mercury, 143 
Not adulterable with arſenic, 21 7 
Fallacy of methods propoſed for diſlinguiſhing adulteration, #6, 

duet, analyſtd, ii. 420 

Sugar, how prepared, | Mp x 73 
Refined, | 0 

Candy, brown and white, | ib. n. 
Extracted from different European plants, 72, 73, n. 
Its chemical properties, e 75 
Uſe for colouring liquors, - a ib. 


Sulphur, compoſed of vitriolic acid and phlogiſton, i. 253, 258 


Its acid transferred into alcalies, 1b. 
into earths, | 26 
into metals, | | 266 

Proportion of acid and phlogiſton, 258 

Artificially produced, 254 

Its acid ſeparated by burning, * 
methods of collecting, _ 
collected in large quantity, _ 256, n. 
obtained in a volatile ſtate, E * 

Its general properties, i 75 

Sublimation, 8 

Made ſomewhat tranſparent, 2 

Colour heightened, 254 257 h. 

Habitude to acids, | 16. 

Diſſolved in alcaline ley, 275 
in volatile ſpirits, 5 2. 
in Lime-water, - | 22, 158 
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Sulpbur, diſſol ved in Oils, 3 | Vol. i. 259 
different diſſolving 3 of different Oils, 200 
Precipitated from alcalies by acids, b 257 
from Lime-water by ſixt alcalies, 258, u. 
Abſorbed from fixt alcalies by ſome Oils, 260 
Its effects on different metals, | ib, 
order of its affinity to metals, 261,n, 
its adheſion to metals, ib, 
Its uſes, 252 
Natural hiſtory, | ib. 
Contained in ores, ̃ 25 
Whether contained in the air, 78 . 264 
Method of extracting from its proper ores, ib, 
umach, Venice, © nes 
Its qualities as a dying drug, ib, 
Swalloau- wort root, its chemical hiſtory, 135 
Sweetne/s in vegetables, reſides in a ſaline matter, 224 
Diſſoluble by ſprrit and by water, ib. 
Obtained in greateſt purity by ſpirit, i. 436, n. 
Sylveſter, its difference from Cochineal, "0 Ih 
Sympathetic Ink, Vide Ink. | 
Powder, 1. 285 
T 
| gfilcqmabacg tree, raiſed in England, .: +l 
= Fragrant balſam from its young buds, ib. 
Reſin, chemical hiſtory of, 21 
Tall, general characters of, | i. 40 
Diſtinguiſhed from ſubſlances reſembling it, 27, 41 
Melted by a burning-glaſs, ib. 
Run with Salts and other earths into elegant glaſſes, 42, n. 
Solar, | 4 
Tallow analyſed, ii. 419 
Talus leporis analyſed, 370 
Tenning, uſe of Oak-bark, - 405, n. 
Supplied by other vegetables, | ib. 
Tar, how prepared, 11 
Additions for rendering it more durable, 1, 8. 
| Tartar, contained in Wines, 267 


Produced by fermentation alone, | 
Leaſt plentiful in Wines that have been leaſt perfectly = 
ID. 


mented, 
Its ſeparation from Wines, 268 
\ Purification, ö ib. 
General properties, | | 2Eg 
Agreement and diſagreement with native acid vegetable Salts, 
| 221 
wifferences of its acid from the acetous, 269, n. 


Tartar, 
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- ib. 
Its habitude to metals, ib. 270, u. 
Analyſed by fire, We , ib. 
Extemporaneous alcaline Salt from it with Nitre, i. 316 
Tartarus emeticus, 208 
Nitratus, 313 
Fra, its culture and curation, i. 142 
Chemical hiſtory, 5 149 
An extract retaining its flavour, 150 
Subſtitutes, 11 146 
Terra Japonica, chemical hiſtory of, | 57 
Foliata nitri, | i. 319 
Tartari, its preparation, li. 2744275 
Therm#, | i. 395 
Thermometers, do not meaſure variable heat, 166 
Thyme, its Oil made blue by digeſtion wich volatile ſpirits, ii. 242. 
Thymiama bark, chemical hiſtory of, | TT” 
Tin, its general charaQtere, 1. 124 
Phænomena in the fire, El ib. n. 
Calx unvitreſcible, . 1256 
the baſis of enamels, ih, 
Tts differences from Lead, | th + 
Effects on different metals, ib, 
Abſorbed from Silver by Jron, 126, u. 
Contains Arſenic, ih. 
Its crackling probably owing to Arſenic, 127, n. 
Habitude to different acids, ; : ib. 
Aqua regia its proper menſtruum, 128 


Inquiry into its ſolubility by vegetable acids, ib. ii. 273, n. 
Solution heightens many vegetable and animal reds into ſcarlet, 


Tartar, diſlodged from alcalies by the acetous, Vol ii. 269, 4. 
Solubility promoted by all the ſubſtances combinable wich it. 


* 


338, O.. 
Permanent ſolution of it for the ſcarlet dye, Il. 
Recoyered from the ſediment of the ſcarlet dye, 6. 
Corroded by alcalies, N i. 19 
Medical hiſtory, | ib. 
Account of its ores, * 7:5 "SR 
Manner of aſſaying apd ſmelting them, : 131 
Lead mixed with it, how diſtinguiſhed, 132 
Tincal, . 356 
Tinctures of vegetables in vinous ſpirits, 417 
General obſervations on, "Sk 418 
The ſmell of the ſubject often concealed by the ſpirit, #6. 
Not purely reſinous, 419 
Colour heightened by alcalies, li. 293 
Of Antimony, i. 21 
Of Coral, i H. 39 
Of Sulphur, | i, 256 
volatile, | < | „5 "B37 
Tobacco, its chemical hiſtory, þ: 140 
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Topax, experiments on, | Vol. i. 8, n. 
Fuſible with Borax, 2 | ib, 
not with Alcali or Nitre, +... m6 
with calces of Lead and ring 1 ib. 
5 with Chalk, oy n. 
Tormentil root, chemical hiſtory of, ii, 126 
Tortoiſe «ſpell, chemical hiſtory of, 347 
How figured, 148, n. 
— ib, 
acanth Gum its hiſtory and uſes, i. 
u from other Gums, 2, n. 
Tyain- oil, chemical hiſtory and analyſis, 423 
Tripoli earth, | 36 
| arious experiments on, | 37 
. Turbith mineral, 143» 151 
Diſſolved in water, 143, n. 
Root, its chemical hiſtory, ii. 113 
Turcois, artificial, 355 
Diſtinguiſhed from natural, _ | h ib. n. 
Turf, | i. 362 
5 root, chemical hiſtory of, ii. 161 
ualities as a colouring drug, il. 
fa] how prepared, 235 
— different ſorts, 8 
Chemical hiſtory of, - 9, 10 
Turpeth. Vide Turbith. | 
Tutenag, I, 171 
Tutty, enquiry into its origin, | | 189 
8 3 on, | 191 
U 
Utierr s horn, its hiſtory and analyſis, ii. 371 
Urine, its nature and uſes, 442, 447 
Differences from temperature, aliments, &&c, 445 
Contains a marine Salt, 44 
Diſtillation of volatile ſpirit and Salt, 447 
Microcoſmic Salt how, prepared from it, 443 
Phoſphorus how prepared from i it, 449 
= | V 
2 root, its chemical hiſtory, 135 
Vapours inflammable, i. 103, n. 176 
Forming a cloud in the air, 303 
Varniſbes, deſtroyed by weather, 403, 404 
Their drying promoted, 284 
Amber, black, 369 
Lac, i ii. 81 
Orange coloured, 235 


Varniſh, 
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Varniſbes, hard, tranſparent, for metals Vol. i. 102, n. 
_ dene TOR uſe, vw 1587 
Solution of Copal for, ö 27, i. 
Vegetables, their ſtructure, i. 408 
Differences from ſoil, climate, ib. 

and age, | 412 
Principles of their rational culture, 409 

Their pabulum, 410, 411, n. 
Imbibe Salts from the ſoil, 412 
Whether they imbibe metals, ib. n. 
Contain Iron, ib. 


Whether capable of imbibing colours, | ib, 


Seaſon of the 8 perfection of their different parts, ib. 
Different kinds of juices in which their qualities reſide, 413 
naturally extravaſated, 
extracted by art, 
purified from one another, ib. 436 
Their preſiding ſpirit, | 414 
Their colour often altered or deſtroyed, in drying, by the ſun's _ 


light, | 

* in haſty exſiccation by ſire, i. 231 
Their odorous parts generally not volatile in the ſun's heat, 

z 1. 429, n. 

diffuſed through the air by virtue of its own diſſolving poyers 

; 15. 

The atmoſphere impregnated with vegetable principles not vo- 
latile in the heat of boiling water, 429, 430, n. 
Fragrance of flowers deſtroyed by preſſure, 436 
Their reſalution by fire, a | ii. 276 
different vegetables reſolved into ſimilar principles, i. 437 
Vegetations, artificial, 273, 300 
Arbor Diane, 69 
Regular effloreſcences in plano, ib. n. 
Verdegris, preparation of, N 92 
Purified by cryſtallization, 93 
Divers experiments on, „ 40. 
White metal from, . u. 
Its ſtrong acid ſpirit, | 94 
Veronica, its chemical hiſtory, _ W183 
A ſubllitute to Tea, 146 
Vin-etoxicum root, chemical hiſtory of, * 135 
Finegar, its production, 271 
Strongeſt from the, moſt ſpirituous Wines, | 36 

Sharpneſs increaſed by certain additions, 

Method of determining its firength, 276 
Table of the ſtrength of different Vinegars, ib. 
Its diſcriminating characters, ib. n. 
Recovered from flight corruption, 271 
Its analyſis, 16. 
Concentration, a 275 
As a menſtruum for metallic bodies, * 273 
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© Finrgar, recovered from Copper in a concentrated ſtate, Vol. i, « 95 


not from Lead, 
Medicated, 
Viters anal ſed, 
Virgins Milk, 
Vrride Montanum, 
\ Vitriols of different kinds, 
Their prod uftion, 
Method of preparing them, . 


Native, yy 


Conſiſt of Copper, Iron, 5 or mixtures of them, united 


wich the vitriolic acid, x 
Copper how diſcovered in, 
Converfion of one kind into another, 
Adheſion of the acid in different Vitriols, 
Analyfis of different Vitriols, 
Diſtillation of the acid, 
its colour whence, 
_reQification, 
Of Iron, or green, 
Is preparation at Deptſord, 
General properties, 
Changes produced by repeated lende, 
Spontaneous ſeparation of the Iron, 
Uſes in dying, Cc. 
/ Copper, or bine, 
Manner of preparin 
Its — and ales, 


Of Zink, or white, its preparation at Rammelſberg, 


Analyſis, 
Properties and uſes, 
Mixt, 
Vitriolated Nitre, 
Vitriolated Tartar, different methods of preparing, 
Its chemical characters, 
Volatilized, 


Its acid waneferred into other bodies, 


The acid diſſipated, fo as to leave the alcali pure, 


Volatility of bodies, promoted, ſee Fixed. 
Dimiagiſhed, 


w 


Afers, coloured with red lead, 
. Lead revived from them, 
Maſpt, contain an acid, 


Hater, diffuſed through all the kingdoms of nature, 


The baſis of all liquids, 
Conſtant circulation of it 
Carriez,off fixt bodies in its exhalation, 


is 


X 


Ji. 329, v. 
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267, Cc. 
279 
273 
274 
278 
2 
7 


278 


275 
209 


77 


276 


279. 280 


281 

282 

ib. 

272 

283 

284 

257, 278 

299 

297 

6, 388 
2909, 

266. n. 

ii. 296 


i. 341 


$0, u. 
ib. 


NM. 344 
1. 3 

i, 

ib, 

* ih. 388 

Maler; 


* 


Waters, Common, 389 
Atmoſpherical, | 3 38 
Pond, 391 
River, 399 
Spring, | 38 

heir differences, | 2 
Differences in regard to brewing, ii. 256 
Hardneſs, to what owing, | i. 390, u. 

ſmall degrees of, diſcovered, ib. 

cured, 13 
Gravity of different waters, 398 
Marks of purity, f 405 
Impure correQed, ib. 
Preſervation, | 407 
Liquor for preventing putre faction, . 394 
Which leaſt diſpoſed to putrefy, 390, n. 
Stinking, made ſweet and potab'e, 421, n. 

Malers Mineral, probably contain no volatile ſpitit, 271, 272 
Experiments illuſtrating their impregnation, ib. 
Hot, accounted for, 109 
Tranſpoſitions and new combinations of their contents in the 

proceſs by which they are ſeparated 271, 272 
Artificial imitations of, - | ib. 
Method of inveſtigating their contents, 395, 396, u. 

fallaciouſneſs of experiments by mixture, ib. 
Arſenical, ä 70 
Bituminous, | | 16. 
Chalybeate, b 270 
Petrifying, | 397 
Purging, 6 271, 293 

Water, ſea, its general qualities, 391 
Quantity of Salt in that of Cifferent ſeas, 327 
Its bitterneſs, from bitter purging Salt, 392 
Methods of ſeparating its Salts, | 323, Jef. 
Made ſweet and potable, 392, 393» Ne 


By the mediation of other ſubſtances diſolves all bodies, 40g 
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Vater, its ſubtility, incompreſlibility, poroſity, Vol. i. 398, 309 


Fluidity not owing to particles of fire, 


00 
How influenced by cold and heat, 775. 
Is the baſis of flame, 1 


As a menſtruum for Salts, | 103 
Quantity of different Salts it diſſolves, | 
Superimpregration with Salts, 


As a menfiruum for vegetable and animal ſubſtances, 403, 417 
Its action on oils, varniſhes, c. : 


| 02 
Imbibes the active principle of eſſential oils, 41 2 ki 
Its action on metals, | — 
on ſtones, | 4 


Leaves an earth in diſtillation, - | 


Waters, diſtilled, manner of preparing them from different kinds 


428, eq» 


of vegetables, 75 
* 


N D' F 
uteri, diſtillad, inquiry into the proceſs of diſtilling waters by the 
beat of the ſummer's ſun, 


| Vol. i. 429, n. 
Inquiry into the uſe of cohobation, © © 431, 0, 
Wax, chemical hiſtory of, 9 tl. 7 
Whitened, | | " IL 
Diſſolved in 7 of Wine, ib. 
Aua by diſtillation, - ib, 
g Weld, as a dying drug, | 236 
Whalebone, analyſed, | 1 
Wheat, Indian, Sugar from i its ſtalks, 73, n. 
Whey, Sugar from, | 440 
White 3 produce colours with different mixtures, 234 
Whites of Eggs, chemical examination of, 


I2, 41 
Changed by wn. into a ſubſtance like Amber, Ss if 
Render oily and reſinous ſubſtances miſcible with water. #6, 
Boiled hard, liquefy in a moiſt air, ib, 


gummy- reſins, added to them, diffolve in the liquamen, 56 


pure Refins not, ib. 
Whitin 77 i. 11 
i bortleberry leawes, ſubſtituted to Tea, | ii. 146 
Wines, 245 
Arrangement of according to their fermentation, 
Colouring of Wines, 75, 252 
Curation, flavouring, n. 
Obſervations on the keeping of them, ew: 
Dangerous ſophiſtications diſcovered, 1 91 3 ü. 252 
| Fixed by Ichthyocolla, | we ts 
whether wholeſome, | ib, 
Grape Wines imitated by juices of other fruits, 246, 252 
Characters of good Wine, 253 
Chemical analyſis, | ib. 
Account of the principal Wines drank in Europe, 247 
Table of the contents of different Wines, 254 
Altered Irrecorerably by the ſeparation of any of their rw 
les, 
W by freezing, | 25 ; 
whether advantageous, | 
' Foad, its preparation, 240 
M.anner of dying blue with it, 10 ib, 
Blue Pecula from it, analogous to Indigo, | 240 
1 vitrioleſcent, i. 269 
Preſervation of, 280 
Preſerved from taking fire, Iii. 281 
Stained like Boxwood, i. 243 
Stained black, ii. 163 
Woodliee, chemical hiſtory of, 332 
*Wool, analyſed, 403 
Philsſophic, | 1. 172, n. 
Worms, Earth, . hiſtory of, Iii. 329 


' " Worms, prey fiſt on the gummy parts of vegetables leaving the. 
more active Reſin, 111,174, m | 
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— chemical hiſtory of, vel. i. 132 

Wormwood, 5 185 

Its bitterneſs obtained free from its ill Fl 133 
X 

Yhaloes, 7 eds p 
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y 

Y Flow a of flowers durable, 233 
Extracted by water and ſpirit, i. 


Variations in the ſhade from different mixtures, ib. 
In orange- coloured flowers, of the ſame quality as in the So 
ib. 


yellow, 

In floſculi, the ſame as in the petala, 234 
In the farina, of a different nature, 1b. 
Yellow dyes, 161, 233, 236 
Paint for houſes, from Vitriol and . i. 280, n. 


Stain for Glaſs, from Silver, &c, See Glaſs, 
Yilk of Eggs. See Eggs. 


2 
74fr ts fer, hiſtory of, 229, n. 
Method of preparing, ib. 
Its colourin _— a particular deines, 230 
See Regulus of Cobalt. 570 * 
Zarnich, 7 | 236 
Zedeary, its chemical biſtory, | ii. 201 
Zinc, its general properties, | i. 171 
Changes of colour from long fuſion, | 172, n. 
Deflagration in the fire, ib. 
Sublimation into flowers, 175 
the flowefs fixt, : 172, n. 
vitrified, 
An Oil extricated by*them from Vinegar, 
revived, 
Its effects on different metals, 
Changes copper yellow, 


Deflagrates with and volatilizes metals, 
Amalgamation with Mercury, 
Refiſts ſulphur, 
Hepar Sulphuris, 
Antimony, 
Phænomena with Nitre, 
Soluble in all acids, 


* 
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Sie, diſſolvet in alcalies,, — - Vol. i. 177, 481, . 
Piecipiiates molFother metals from acids, 178 
© Exiricates cauſtic alcali and marine acid from Sal ammoniac, 

ö I 
Method of obtaining at Goſlar, 183 

Hs ore, C-lamine, Vide Calamine. | E 

_ Medical hittory, 193 
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